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PBEFACE. 


This  translation  of  Dr.  Keller's  '  Plato  imd  die  altere 
Akademie ' — Section  2,  Part  2,  Vol.  II.  of  his '  Philoso- 
phie  der  Griechen ' — lias  been  mode  from  the  third  and 
enlarged  edition  of  that  work,  an  earlier  portion  of 
which  ( '  Sokrates  iind  die  Sokrat iker ' )  has  already  ap- 
peared in  English  in  the  translation  of  Dr.  Reichel. 

The  text  has  been  translated  by  Miss  Alleyne,  who 
desires  to  express  her  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
Dr.  Zeller  for  his  courteous  approval  of  the  under- 
taking. For  the  notes,  and  for  the  revision  of  the 
whole,  Mr.  Goodwin  is  responsible. 

The  references  in  the  notes  require  some  explana- 
tion: Simple  figures,  with  or  without  supra  or  infra, 
indicate  the  pages  and  notes  of  the  English  translation. 
VoL  I.  means  the  first  (German)  volume  of  the  '  Philo- 
sophic der  Griechen,'  and  Part  I.  the  Erste  Abtheilung 
of  the  second  volume. 

Of  the  value  of  Dr.  Zeller's  work  in  the  original,  it 
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is  unnecessary  to  speak.  Professor  Jowett  Las  recently 
borne  ample  and  honourable  testimony  to  it  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Plato.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  present  translation  may  be  of  use  to  some 
students  of  Plato  who  are  perhaps  less  familiar  with 
German  than  Greek. 
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PLATO  AND  THE  OLDER  ACADEMY. 


CHAPTER    I. 


PLATO  S   LIFE. 


There  is  hardly  another  philosopher  of  antiquity  with 
whose  life  we  are  so  intimately  acquainted  as  with 
Plato's ;  yet  even  in  his  case,  tradition  is  often  uncer- 
tain and  still  more  often  incomplete.1    Born  some  years 


Ctelo,   8   b.   16  en.   41    b.   1    iq. 

Kant.  (Schol.  470  a.  27,  where, 
instead  of  Karsten's  reading  fiiip, 
should  be  read  pUv,  474  a.  13.) 
Xenocrates  had  already  written 
rtpl  rou  nXirunt  piov.  Whether 
this  means  a  special  work  or 
merely  an  incidental  notice  in 
connection  with  some  other  dis- 
quisition must  remain  undecided. 
(Steinhart,  Plato's  Lebon,  8.260  sq. 
adopts  the  latter  supposition  on 
account  of  Diogenes*  silence  as  to 
any  such  work.)  Speusippua  apml 
DiogenBDi,  iv.  5.  Apuleius  de  Dog- 
mate  Plalonis  i.  mentions  an  tyt&- 
iwr  HXrfrurct  (which  must  he  iden- 
tical with  the  rtpl ittrrar  UXdruroi 
•p.  Diog.  iii.  2,  unless  we  suppose 
with  Hermann  nnd  Steinhart,  that 
the  titles  of  the  writings  of  Spen- 
tippus  and  Clearchus  are  confused : 
■ee  respectively  Plat.  97,  45,  loc. 
cit.  7,  260).  Finally  we  know  of  a 
treatise  of  Plato's  scholar  Hermo- 


donis,  which  gave  information  both 
about  bis  life  and  his  philosophy, 
and  likewise  of  a  work  of  Philippns 
of  Opus  rtpl  nXdrwoi  (see  Diog.  ii. 
106,  iii.  6.  Dercyllides  np.  Simpl. 
Phya.  64  b.  56  b.  Vol.  HerctO. 
Coll.  Alt.  i.  162  sqq.  Col.  6 ;  of.  my 
Diatribe  de  Hermodoro,  Marb. 
1859,  p.  18  sq.  and  for  the  latter 
Suidas  s.  v.  ^iXos-o^di).    But  from 

hare  only  a  few  notices  preserved 
to  us.  Later  writers,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  are  known  to  us 
only  from  Diogenes,  are  of  very 
unequal  value  (a  review  of  them 
is  to  bo  found  in  Steinhart,  loc.  cit. 


i's  edition  of  Plato,  vi 
196  sqq.)  and  of  the  short  bio- 
graphies of  Olympiodorus  and  the 
anonymous    writer   who    for    the 
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•  •••  aftervtHef'dotomencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,2 
/  *j  •••••. ••••••     •    •    "*• 

••\\  ;•*•  "jaopt.'Snipartaat-tDr  ihp  history  of  he  went  to  Megara,  i.e.  directly 

I^afo's  life ;"  still,  ll  cannot  be  ac-  after  Socrates'  death,  vide  p.  14,26, 

cepted  as  genuine,  nor  does  it  6upra.  On  the  other  hand,  A  then- 
merit  the  unlimited  confidence  reus,  v.  217  a.  says  that  he  was  born 
placed  in  it  by  Grote  (Plato,  i.  113  in  the  archonship  of  Apollodorus, 
sqq.),  who  is  actuated  not  so  much  01.  87,  3  (b.c.  429),  and  with  this 
by  the  interest  of  a  true  historian  we  may  connect  Diogenes'  state- 
as  by  that  of  an  advocate.  The  ment,  loc.  cit.,  that  the  year  of 
remaining  Platonic  letters  are  quite  Plato's  birth  was  that  of  Pericles' 
worthless  as  historical  evidence,  death,  if  (as  Hermann,  History 
On  the  other  hand,  Plato's  genuine  and  System  of  the  Platonic  Phi- 
writings  give  but  very  few  points  losophy,  i.  85,  a  9,  points  out}  we 
from  which  we  can  derive  any  assume  that  Diogenes  follows 
knowledge  of  his  life.  The  minor  Roman  reckoning.  Pericles  died 
accredited  accounts  are  false  and  two  and  a  half  years  after  the 
not  seldom  self-contradictory.  The  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 
more  recent  literature  bearing  on  war,  in  the  autumn  of  b.c.  429 
Plato's  life  is  given  by  Ueberweg,  (OL  87,  4),  in  the  archonship  of 
Hist,  of  Phil.  i.  §  39.  Steinhart,  Epameinon.  The  statement  in 
loc.  cit.  28  sq.  the  pseudo-Plutarch  (Vita  Isocra- 
2  A  tradition  in  Diogenes  Laer-  lis  2,  p.  830),  that  Isocrates  was 
tins,  iii.  3,  says  that  he  was  born  seven  years  older  than  Plato, 
at  JEgina,  in  which  island  his  points  to  the  same  date.  Isocrates 
father  had  received  an  allotment  was  born  01.  86,  1  (436  B.C.) ;  vide 
on  its  occupation  by  an  Athenian  loc.  cit.  and  Diog.  iii.  2  ;  Dionysius, 
colony,  about  430  b.c.  This  state-  Judicium  de  lsocrate,  init.  Di- 
ment  is  doubtful  in  itself,  and  is  ogenes  himself, in assigning  Plato's 
rendered  more  so  by  the  obvious  birth  to  the  archonship  of  Epamei- 
falsity  of  the  succeeding  statement,  non,  and  accordingly  making  him 
that  he  only  returned  to  Athens  only  six  years  younger  than  Iso- 
after  the  Spartan  expulsion  of  the  crates,  is  going  on  a  false  reckon- 
colonisls.  b.c.  404.  The  date  of  ing,  exclusive  of  the  year  of 
Plato's  birth  is  uncertain.  Apol-  Pericles'  death.  It  may  be  ob- 
lodorus,  according  to  Diog.  iii.  2  sq.,  served  that  Diogenes,  or  our  pre- 
assigned  it  to  the  88th  Olympiad  sent  text  of  him,  has  lir'  'A/teiWar 
(t.e.  Olvmpiad  88,  i.),  b.c.  427,  on  instead  of  &  'Exanelyufvos ;  and  in 
the  7th  of  Thargelion  (May  21)  connection  with  this  is  the  assertion 
(on  the  reduction  to  our  months  cf.  of  the  TIpo\ey6fJLct>a  rrjs  UXdrwos 
Ueberweg,  Exam,  of  the  Platonic  (pChovoQlat,  C.  2  (Plato,  cd.  Herm. 
Writings— Steinhart,  loc.  cit.  284) ;  vi.  197.  Diog.  Laert.  ed.  Cobet, 
and  this,  according  to  Plutarch,  appendix,  p.  6),  that  Plato  was 
Quaestioncs  Conviyales  8,  1,  1,  1,  born  while  Pericles  was  still  alive, 
2,  1,  and  Apuleius,  Do  Doom,  in  the  archonship  of  Ameinias, 
Plat.  1,  was  really  kept  as  nis  01.  88.  This  introduces  mere 
birthday.  With  this  Hermodorus  confusion ;  and  Eusebius,  in  bis 
(ap.  Diog.  6)  agrees,  when  he  says  Chronicon,  followed  by  the  Paschal 
that  Plato  was  28  years  old  when  Chronicle,  in  dating  his  birth  01. 
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the   son  of  an  ancient  aristocratic  house,3    favoured 

89  ?.,  bat  only  given  an  instance  authority-  not  only  of  the  careful 

of  his  own  carelcssnefiH.  chronologist  Apollodorus,  but  also 

Ah  to  tbe  year  of  Plato's  death,  that  of  Hermodorns,  who,  as  a 
tradition  ia  more  consistent.  Apol-  personal  pupil  of  Plato,  more  than 
lotloma  apod  Diog.  v.  9,  Dionysius  all  other  witnesses  has  the  prs- 
Halicarnassiensia  Ad  Ammieuin,  5,  sumption  on  his  sido  of  being  well 
and  Athens™  v.  217  b,  agree  in  informed  on  this  point.  (lie 
assigning  it  to  tbe  arcbonahip  of  opinions  against  bis  trastworthi- 
Tbeopbilna,  01.  108,  i.  The  ac-  nosawillbe  teatedpp.  »,26,nota.) 
counts  of  bis  age,  however,  again  He  may  therefore  be  depended 
present  a  greet  discrepancy.  Her-  upon  for  the  chronology  of  his 
mippos  apud  Ding.  iii.  2  (with  own  time*  (I  here  retract  the 
whom  are  Lucian,  Macrobii  20,  opinion  I  formerly  shared  with 
Augustine,  De  Civitate  Dei  viii.  11,  earlier  writers),  and  the  moat 
Censorious,  De  Die  Natali,  15,  1,  probable  supposition  is  that  Plato 
and  the  Prolegomena  C.  6)  says  be  was  bom  jj.c.  427,  and  died  347 
was  81.  Seneca  atatea  even  more  >c,  perhaps  shortly  before  the 
definitely  (epistle  53,  31),  that  he  middle  of  the  year.  This  con- 
died  on  bis  82nd  birthday;  and  it  elusion  ie  favoured,  amongst  others, 
seems  only  an  inexact  expression  by  Qrote,  Plato  i.  114;  Ueberweg, 
of  Cicero's  (Do  Senectoto,  5,  13)  Hist,  of  Phil.  i.  8  39;  Eiamina- 
that  he  died  writing  in  his  Slit  tion  of  Plato's  writings,  113  ;  and 
year,  with  which  we  may  compare  Stoinhort  loc.  cit.  37,  without  ab- 
what  Dionysius  says  (De  Compo-  aolutely  rejecting  the  date  428  n.c. 
sitione  Verborum,  p.  208),  that  he  for  bis  birth.  To  the  hitter  aup- 
had  been  constantly  polishing  his  position  is  of  course  opposed  tbe 
works  np  to  his  80th  year.  fact  that   Plato,    if    hia    birthday 

On   the  other  band,  Alhcnteus  actually  fell  ou  tbe  7th  of  Tbar- 

loc.  cit.,  and   Valerius    Maximns  gelion    and    consequently    earlier 

viii.  7,  3,  make  him  82  ;  Neanthea  than  Socrales'  death,  had  already 

apud  Diog.   loc.   cit.,   84.      This  attained   his    29th    year    at    tbe 


t  ie  highly  improbable,  as  time  of  the  flight  to  Megarn, 
it  would  compel  ua  to  put  back  and  could  not  rightly  be  said  by 
the  birth- of  the  philosopher  to  Hennodoma  to  have  been  only 
431  or  432  B.C.  However,  the  28.  That  Plato's  nominal  birth- 
statement  which  allows  him  to  day  migbt  very  possibly  belong  to 
attain  81  years  would  very  well  the  mythic  traits  of  his  Apolline 
agree  with  the  supposition  that  character  (as  O.  Miiller,  The  Dori- 
ho  was  born  B.C.  429,  and  died  ans,  i.  330,  conjectures ;  cf.  LeuUch 
B.c.  348.  Bat  even  if  he  was  ap.  Hermann, Plato 66  A.  7;  Stein- 
born  etc.  427  and  died  a  short  hart  loc.  cit.  39  fq.)  has  been 
time  after  completing  hia  80th  already  remarked  p.  43.  Tbe 
year,  in  one  case  his  death  falls  whole  question  ia  specially  treated 
under  tbe  archonship  of  The-  by  Coreini  De  die  Natali  Platonis 
ophilus,  in  the  other  case  in  (in  Gorins'  Symbols  Literaria  vi. 
his  81st  year.  For  this  determi-  07  son.)  Cf.  Fust!  Attici  iii.  229  sq. 
nation   of  tbe  date  wo   have  the  :l  Ills  father    Aristo,   according 

b2 
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also  by  wealth,4  no  less  than  birth,  he  must  have  found 
in  his  education  and  surroundings  abundant  intellect- 

to  Plutarch,  De  A  more  Prolis  4,  Hermann.  Plato  23  sq.,  93,  and 
p.  496,  died  before  Plato  reached  Martin,  Etudes  sur  le  Timee,  1, 
manhood.  Beyond  this,  we  know  240.  On  the  further  question  as 
nothing  of  hira ;  and  of  the  grand-  to  Plato's  brothers,  and  their  re- 
father,  Aristoclcs,  we  only  know  lation  to  the  Glaucon  and  Adeiman- 
that  Plato  himself  bore  his  nape,  tus  of  the  Republic,  and  Parmeni- 
until  it  was  superseded  bv  the  nick-  des,  vide  pn  one  side  Hermann, 
name   HXdrw  given  him  by  his  Allgemeine  Schulzeitung  for  1831, 

fvmnastic   master  on  account   of  p.  653. ;  his  Plato,  24,  94 ;  and  his 

is  powerful  build.    Cf.  Alexander  Disputatjo  de  Reipublicte  Platonis 

and  Neanthes  apud  Diog.  iii.  4 —  tempore  (Marburg,  1839),  forming 

transcribed  by  Olyinpiodorus,  Vita  part  of  the  Vindiciaa  Platonics ; 

Platonis  2,  and  the  Prolegomena,  and  Steinhart,  Works  of  Plato,  5, 

c.  1— Seneca,  ep.  58,  30 ;  Sextus  48  sq. :  on  the  other,  Bockh's  Ber- 

Empiricus  adversus  Mathematicos  lin  Lectures  for  the   summer    of 

1,258;  Apuleius,  Dogm.  Plat.  1,  1839;  Munk,  Die  Naturliche  Ord- 

&c.       Thrasylus,   however,    apud  nung  der  Platonischen   Schriften, 

Diog.  1,  and  after  him  Apuleius,  page  63  seqq.,  264  sq.,  (his  argu- 

loc.  cit.,  notice  his  father  as  a  de-  ments  and  conjectures  are  of  very 

scendant  of  Codrus:  Olympiodorus,  unequal  merit).     Susemihl,  Gene- 

c.   1,  says,  of  Solon;  but  this  is  tische  Entwicklung  der  Platonis- 

obviously  an  oversight.  His  mother,  chen  Philosophic  2,76  sqq.    The 

Perictione,  as  she  is  called  by  the  former  authorities  recognise,  both 

great  majority  of  the  biographers  in  the  Republic  and  the  Parmeni- 

— while  a  few  are  said  (Diog.  1)  des,  two  older  relations  of  Plato's, 

to  have   substituted   Potone,    the  his  mother's  brothers,  who  are  as 

name  of    his  sister,    Speusippus'  little  known  to  us  as  their  father 

mother  (vide  Diog.  iii.  4,  iv.  1) —  Aristo.    The  latter,  following  Plu- 

was  a  sister  of  Cuarmides  (vide  tarch  and   others,    see    in    these 

supra,  p.  106,   1),  and  cousin  of  characters  Plato's  own    brothers. 

Cntias,  deriving  ner  descent  from  On    the    grounds    given    in    the 

Dropides,  a  friend  and  kinsman  of  Abhandl.    d.    Bed.   Akad.   v.    J. 

Solon's,    and    through    him    from  1873,  Hist.  Phil.  Kl.    S.   86,   the 

Neleus,   the  ancestor  of  the  last  latter  supposition  alone   seems  to 

kings  of  Attica,  vide  Diog.  1,  who,  me  to  be  tenable.     Whether  in 

however,  wrongly  makes  Dropides  Repub.  II,  368,  A.  Plato's  father 

Solon's  brother.      (In   this  he   is  is  mentioned   as   still    living    at 

followed  by  several  writers,  and  the  supposed  time  of  this  dialogue 

is  partly  misunderstood  by  Olym-  (40f  b.c.)  cannot   be    made    out 

piodorus,  c.   1,   and  the  Prolego-  with  certaiuty;  according  to  Apol. 

mena,  c.  1.)     See  also  Apuleius,  34  A,  38  B,  we  must  suppose  that 

Dogm.  Plat.,  init. ;    Plato,   Char-  he  did  not  live   to   see   the   trial 

raides,  155  A,  157  E ;  Timeeus  20  of  Socrates.    Cf.  Plut.  de  Amor© 

D,  and  Ast,  Life  and    Writings  Prolis  4,  S.  496.    Antiphon,  a  half- 

of  Plato,   16   sq.,    together    with  brother  of  Plato,  and  the  son  of 
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ual  food ;  and  even  without  the  express  testimony  of 
history,8  we  might  conclude  that  he  profited  by  these 

Pyrilampes,  nppears  in  the  intra-  only  reduced  to  necessity  by  the 
(taction  of  the  Pannenides,  and  Peioponnosisn  mar  (Xenophon, 
'  o  bo  younger  than  Symposium  4,  29  sqq. ;  Memora- 
o  (lliat  this  Anti-  bilia  Hi  G,  14),  but  that  Plato's 
pnon  was  tiaio'e  half-brother,  and  parents  were  not  involved  in  this 
□ot  on  older  relation,  has  been  calamity,  we  may  see  from  the 
shown  by  Bockh  loc.  cit.J.  How-  Memorabilia,  loc.  cit. ,  where  So- 
ever, the  legendsof  Plato's  Apolliue  crates  advises  Glaucon,  before  he 
descent  cannot  be  appealed  to  aa  aims  at  the  care  of  the  whole  state, 
evidence  that  he  was  the  first  child  to  undertake  that  of  an  individual ; 
of  his  mother  (vide  supra,  pp.  44,  for  instance,  of  his  uncle,  who 
111):  according  to  Plato's  Apology  really  needed  it.  Bad  his  father 
34  A.  Adeimautus  appears  to  be  and  mother  been  poor,  the  example 
older.  lay  nearer  to  hand.  Apart  from 
*  The  later  writers  certainly  re-  this,  none  bat  the  son  of  a  rich 
present  Plato  as  a  comparatively  family  could  have  entertained  the 
poor  man :  e.g.  Gellius,  Nodes  notion  of  pressing  forward,  before 
Attica:    Hi.   17,   1    (according   to  his  twentieth  year,  to  the  leader- 


tradition  he  was  tenui  admodnm  ship  of  pubha  affairs.  Again, 
pccimia  familiari);  I  lama  so  his,  Vita  Plato  names  himself  (ApoL 
Isidori    158 ;     rtrrit     yip    ff    i    38  B)  aa   one   of   the    four    who 


;  repeated  by  Kuidas,  voce  offered    to    bail    Socrates    for  S 

IlXdrur,     and     Apuleius,     Dogm.  minis  ;  so  that  he  must  have  been 

Plat.   4.    The   story   in  Plutarch,  a  solvent   person,   syytnrri)r  dfii- 

Solon  c.  2  fin.,  of  his  getting  the  xpeui.     His  journeys,  too,  aro  evi- 

means    to  travel  by  Belling  oil  in  deuce  of  his  being  well  off;  for  the 

Kgypt,     points    the    same    way.  tale  about  the  oil-selling  does  not 

JDlian,  Varies  Historian  3,  27,  says  look    much    like    the    philosopher 

that  he  had  heard  a  tale  (which  lie  who  despised  trade  ;  if  trua  at  all, 

iloubts,   in  this  place,  though   in  it  can  only  mean  that  he  took  some 

5.    9   he   repeata   the   like   about  of  bis  own  produce  with  him  to 

Aristotle    without    hesitation)    of  Egypt    instead   of   ready  money. 

Plato's   having  once   been  ready,  Finally,  even  though  his  choregia 

under  pressure  of  poverty,  to  serve  (Plutarch,    Aris  tides    1,  Dion    IT; 

as    a    mercenary    soldier,     when  Diog.  3)  as  a  freewill  service,  the 

Socrates  dissuaded  him.    Cf.  Her-  cost  of  which  was  borne  by  Dion, 

maun,  Plato  77  so,.,  98,  122.     All  be   no    proof  of   wealth,   and  the 

ihcse  accounts,  however,  wore  no  purchase  of  the  writings  of  Philo- 

doubt  invented  by  ascetic  admirers  laua  (vide  subter),  involving  great 

or  opponent!   of   the   philosopher  expense,  be  not  quite  well  authen- 

in    later    times.      Plato's    whole  ticated,  or  may  have  been  effected 

family   belongs  to  the  aristocratic  with  other  people's  money,  we  still 

party,    who    were    generally    the  have    sufficient    evidence    of   his 

great  land-holders;  his  undo  Char-  having  been  a  man  of  some  means, 

mides   had    been    rich,   and   was  not  only  in  his  will,  (in  Diogenes 
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advantages  to  the  fullest  expansion   of  his  brilliant 
genius.     Among  the  few  further  particulars  that  have 

descended  to  us  respecting  his  earlier  years,6  our  atten- 

41  sq.),  bat  also  in  what  is  told  of  torious  in  public  contests  is  cer- 

bis    way    of    Hfo    and    domestic  tainly  not  true;  whether  he  even 

management ;  vido  Diog.  6,  25  sq.  entered  at   the    Isthmia  may  be 

Hieronymus  adversus  Jovinianum  doubted,  for  after  his  acquaintance 

2,  203,  ed.  Martianay,    certainly  with  Socrates  had  begun  he  hardly 

establishes  nothing.  ever  took  part  in  athletic  struggles,. 

■  Apuleius,  dogm.  Plat.  2 :  nam  and  previous  to  that  he  was  too 

Spensippns    domesticis    instractus  young.      (Hermann,  p.   100,  con- 

documentis  pueri  ejus  acre  in  per-  .  jectures    that   the    origin    of  the 

cipiendo  ingenium   et  admirandte  story  may  be  traced  in  the  Critor 

verecundiae    indolem     laudat :    et  52  B.)    The  name  of  his  writing 

pnbescentis  primitias  laboro  atque  master  is  probably  derived   from 

amore  studendi  imbutas  refert :  et  the  Anterostie ;  and,  similarly,  the 

in  viro  harum  incrementa  virtutum  story  in  Diog.  5  (Apul.  loc.  cit. ; 

et  ceterarum  testator.     Cf.  Her-  Olymp.    2;   Prolegg.    3),    to    the 

mann,  Plato  97.  effect  that  he  enjoyed  instruction 

*  To  these  belong  specially  the  from  artists,  and  thence  acquired 

tales  about  his  early  education  and  the  knowledge  of  colour  shown  in 

teachers.    Reading  and  writing  he  the  Timteus,  may  be  merely  an  ar- 

is  said  to  have    learnt    from  the  bitrary  assumption  based  on  that 

Dionysius  who  is  immortalized  in  dialogue.      The  strange   assertion 

the    Anterastte,    gymnastic    from  of  Aristoxenus  apud  Diog.  8  (cf. 

Aristo  of  Argos,  who  brought  him  ^Elian  V.  H.  7.  14),  that  he  took 

on  so  well  that    he  entered  the  part  in  three  campaigns,  not  only 

Isthmian    games    as    a    wrestler,  to  Corinth  (Olympiad  96),  but  to 

(For    his    gymnastic,     cf.    after  Delium   (01.  89,  1),  and  Tanagra 

DicajArchus,  Diogenes  4 ;    Servius  (01.  88,  3),  and  at  Delium  obtained 

on  iEneid    6,   668;    Apul.  c.  2;  the  prize  for  valour,  is  doubtless 

Olympiod.  c.  2  ;  Prolegomena,  c.  2.  modelled  on  the  throe  campaigns  of 

Apuleius     and     Porphyry     apud  Socrates  (vide  supra,  p.  50),  whose 

Cyrillum  contra  Julianum,  208  D,  words  with  reference  to  them  (Apol. 

make  him  enter  at  the  Pythian  28,  D.)  are  put  into  Plato's  mouth 

games  as  well ;   the  Prolegomena  in  Diogenes  24. 

remove  the  victory  to  the  Isthmian  What  wo  know  of  the  state  of 

and  Olympic  contests.)    Music  he  Athens  towards    the  end  of  the 

learned  nnder  Draco,  a  pupil  of  Peloponnesian  war  would  certainly 

Damon,  and  Metellus  of  Agrigen-  lead  us  to  conclude  that  he  must 

turn  (Plutarch,  De  Musica  17,  1;  have  seen  some  military  service, 

Olymp.  and  Prolog.,  loc.   cit. ;  cf.  and  perhaps  he  also  took  part  in 

Hermann,  p.  99).     How  much  of  that  action  at  Mcgara  (409  B.C., 

these  accounts  is  historical  cannot  Diodorus  xiii.  65),   in  which,  ac- 

be  determined,  and  is  a  matter  of  cording  to  his  own  statement  in 

comparative  indifference.    That  he  Hep.  li.  368  A.,  his  brother  dis- 

repeatedly  appeared  and  was  vie-  tinguisbed  himself. 
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Hon  U  principally  drawn  to  three  points,  important  in 
their  influence  on  his  mental  development. 

Of  these  we  may  notice  first  the  general  condi- 
tion of  his  country,  and  the  political  position  of  his 
family. 

Plato's  youth  coincided  with  that  unhappy  period 
succeeding  the  Sicilian  defeat  when  all  the  faults  of 
the  previous  Athenian  government  were  so  terribly 
avenged,  all  the  disadvantages  of  unlimited  democracy 
so  nakedly  exposed,  all  the  pernicious  results  of  the 
self-seeking  ethics  and  sophistical  culture  of  the  time 
so  unreservedly  displayed.  He  himself  belonged  to  a 
social  class  and  to  a  family  which  regarded  the  exist- 
ing constitution  with  undisguised,  and  not  always 
groundless  discontent.  Several  of  his  nearest  relations 
were  among  the  spokesmen  of  the  aristocratic  party.7 
But  when  that  party  had  itself  been  raised  to  power 
by  the  common  enemy,  on  the  ruins  of  Athenian  great- 
ness, it  so  misused  its  strength  that  the  eyes  of  its 
blindest  adherents  were  inevitably  opened.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  a  noble,  high-minded  youth,  in  the  midst  of 
such  experiences  and  influences,  might  be  disgusted, 
not  only  with  democracy,  but  with  existing  State  sys- 
tems in  general,  and  take  refuge  in  political  Utopias, 
which  would  further  tend  to  draw  off  his  mind  from 
the  actual  towards  the  ideal. 

Again,  there  were  other  circumstances  simulta- 
neously working  in  the  same  direction.  We  know 
that  Plato  in  his  youth  occupied  himself  with  poetical 

Memnrab.  Ill,  7,  1,  3;  Hellenics 
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attempts,8  and  the  artistic  ability  already  evinced  by 
some  of  his  earliest  writings,9  coupled  with  the  poetical 
character  of  his  whole  system,  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  these  studies  went  far  beyond  the  superficiality  of 
a  fashionable  pursuit.10  There  is,  therefore,  little  reason 
to  doubt  (however  untrustworthy  may  be  our  more  pre- 
cise information  on  the  subject11)  that  he  was  intimate 
with  the  great  poets  of  his  country. 

Lastly,  he  had,  even  before  his  acquaintance  with 

g  Diog.  5.    He  is  said  to  have  fusion ;  the  reBt  are  at  least  quite 

practised  composition  in  verse,  at  uncertain,  and  so  is  the  little  epic 

first  dithyrambs,  and  then  songs  fragment   in  the  Anthologia  Pla- 

and  tragedies;  and  even  to  have  nudea,  210.    Cf.  Bergk,  Toe.  cit., 

conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a  and  Hermann,  Plato,  101. 

competitor  in  the  tragic  contests,  9  Specially    in  the  Protagoras; 

when  he  became  acquainted  with  but  in  some  of  the  minor  dialogues 

Socrates,   and,  following    his    ex-  too,  e.g.  the  Lysis,  Charmides,  and 

ample,     burnt     his    poems.      So  Laches,   the  dramatic  element  is 

Olymp.  3,  Proleg.  3.    iElian,  V.  H.  greatly  in  excess  of  the  dialectic, 

ii.  30,  gives  a  somewhat  different  10  That  poetry  in  Athens  at  that 

account.    According  to  him,  Plato's  time  was  largely  of  this  character 

first  essay  was  in  epos ;  but  seeing  is  shown,  among  other  testimony, 

how  far  short  his  productions  came  by  tho  passages  from  Aristophanes 

of  their    Homeric  model,   he  de-  quoted  by  Hermann  on  page  100 ; 

stroyed    them   (on  this,  however,  Frogs  88  sq. ;  Birds  1444  sq. 

cf.  Hermann,  Plato  100,  64),  and  "  Diog.  lii.  8,  says  that  ne  first 

next  composed  a  tragic  tetralogy,  brought      Sophron  s     mimes     to 

which    was    actually   in  tho  per-  Athens  (this,  however,  could  only 

formers'  hands,  when  his  acquaint-  have  been  after  his  journey),  and* 

ance  with  Sccrates  decided  him  to  took  such  delight  in  them  that  he 

abandon  poetry  for  ever.    Of  the  used  to    keep    them     under    his 

epigrams  ascribed  to  Plato  (somo  pillow.    The  latter  statement  also 

ascribed  as  early  as  Aristippus,  vepl  occurs  in  Val.  Max.  8,  7,  sec  to.  3  ; 

TaXcu'as  Tpvjtrji,  apud  Diog.   29 ;  Olymp.  3 ;  and  Proleg.  3  (with  re- 

who  is  followed  by  Diogenes  him-  gard  to  Sophron  and  Aristophanes), 

self,  loc.  cit.,  Apuleius  de  Magia  Probably,  however,  these  assertions 

c.  10 ;  Gellius  xix.  11 ;  Athenaeus  only  originate  in  the  endeavour  to 

xiii.  589  C. ;  and  others ;  cf.  Bergk,  find  models  for  his  dialogues.     He 

Lyrici  Greeci,  489  sq.),  which  are  is  also  said  to  have  taken  Epichar- 

mostly  amatory  trifles,  the  great  mus  as  a  pattern,  but  not  much 

majority  are  evidently  forgeries,  or  reliance  can  be    placed  on    this, 

attributed  to  him  by  some  con-  Vide  Part  1,  p.  428  sq. 
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Socrates,  tamed  bis  attention  to  philosophy,  and 
through  Cratylus  the  Heraclitean"  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  doctrine  which,  in  combination  with 
other  elements,  essentially  contributed  to  his  later 
system. 

All  these  influences,  however,  appear  as  of  little 
importance  by  the  side  of  Plato's  acquaintance  with 
Socrates.  We  cannot,  of  course,  say  what  direction  his 
mind  might  have  taken  without  this  teacher,  but  the 
question  may  well  remain  unanswered.  We  know 
enough  to  prove  from  all  historical  traces  that  the 
deepest,  most  lasting,  most  decisive  impression  was 
produced  by  the  philosophic  reformer  on  his  congenial 
disciple.  Plato  himself  is  said  to  have  esteemed  it  as 
the  highest  of  Fortune's  favours,  that  he  should  have 
been  born  in  the  lifetime  of  Socrates,14  and  later  tradi- 
tion has  adorned  with  a  significant  myth ls  the  first 

■*  Vide  Part  1,  p.  001  sq.  the   Hcrmngenes   of   which  (tida 

_  *  Aristotle,  Metaphysics  1,  6,  Crstyl.  384  A,  391  C.)  la  certainly 
init.,  it  riev  Tt  yip  ourjjflifi  ytr6/u-  the  well-known  disciple  of  Socrates, 
rn  rpwror  KparvXip  cat  Taii'Hpa-  (Tide  tuprn  166,  note  1).  Similarly 
cXtmfwi  Si£ait,  ti'i  irdrruir  rue  Irani  the  Pnrmenides  ie  derived  the 
aLje-Tfywr  dil  t>i6riuy,  <a!  irurr^/nit  assertion  (Anonymus  apod  Pho- 
rtfl  a&rOr  oit  ofoiji,  raura  /tin  «al  tiam,  Cad.  249,  p.  439  a.),  that 
iartper  oftrwt  irr iKafitn.  ZwjcpaVoi*  Zeno  and  Parmeuidos  instrncted 
W  npl  /lit  rk  ifiai  rpayparei/out-     Plato  in  logic. 

mi,  &c. ;  iitiror  AToSt£dfurot,  Ac.  "  Compare    the    expression    in 

Diog.  6,  Olvmp.  4,  and  Proleg.  4    Plutarch,  Marina  46;   Lactantios, 

date  the  acquaintance  wilhCratylaa    * — '■■■'■■<■         T>-  :-     ••- — l 

after  Socrates'  death  ;  hut,  in  face 
of  Aristotle's  express  testimony,  wo 
can,  of  conrae,  attach  do  weight  to 
this.  Diogenes  also  mentions,  in 
connection  with  Cratylua,  the  Par- 
meuidean  Hennogenea(who  appears 
in  the  Prolegomena  as  Hermippus); 
but  this  is  merely  an  arbitrary  in- 
ference from  the  dialogue  Cratylua ; 


we   have   the  aam 

e   put  into  the 

month  of  Socrates, 

or  oven  Thales, 

ap.  Diog.  1,  33. 

u  Paasanias,  1, 

30,  3  ;  Diog.  5  ; 

Olymp.  4 ;  Proleg. 

1 ;  A pul.  dogm. 

PUt  1;   Socrnte* 

is  said  to  hare 

dreamt  that  a,  swi 

in,  the   bird   of 

Apollo,  flew  towards  him  with  a 
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meeting  of  the  two  men.  But  apart  from  this,  the 
fact  must  always  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  remark- 
able contingencies  which  are  too  important  in  their 
bearing  on  the  course  of  history  to  be  severed  from  it 
in  our  thought.  During  a  long16  and  confidential  in- 
tercourse,17 Plato  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the  spirit  of 
his  distinguished  friend  that  the  portrait  of  that  spirit 
which  he  was  able  to  bequeath  to  us  is  at  once  the  most 
faithful  and  the  most  ideal  that  we  possess.  Whether 
at  that  time  he  directed  his  attention  to  other  teachers 
of  philosophy,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent,  we  do  not 
know;18  but  it   is   scarcely  credible  that  a  youth  so 

melodious    song.      Next  morning  with  the  Pythagorean  philosophy 

Plato      presented      himself,     and  might  be  inferred  from  the  Phaedros, 

Socrates    immediately    recognised  if  it  were  certain  that  this  dialogue 

tho  meaning  of  the  dream.  was    composed    before    Socrates' 

18  AccoraingtoHermodorusapud  death.    But    the   accounts  which 

Diog.  6,  he  was  twenty  years  old  might  warrant  such  a  conclusion 

when  he  became  acquainted  with  (e.g.  the  statement  that  the  Phsedrus 

Socrates,  and   twenty-eight  when  was  his  earliest  work,  and  that  the 

he  went  to  Euclid,  after  Socrates'  subsequent  Lysis  bad  beon  read  and 

death.    According  to  this,  he  would  disowned  by   Socrates,  for  which* 

be  born  in  01.  88,  1  (vide  supra,  vide    Diog.    38,   35.      Olymp.    3. 

286,  1).    Exact  information,  how-  Prolegg.   3)    are   not   trustworthy 

ever,  can  hardly  be  got  on  this  enough,  and  the  supposition  itself 

point.    The  absurd  statements  of  is  far  too  improbable.     Still  more 

Suidas,    sub   voce    nXrfrcw,    and  dubious  is  the  conjecture  (Susemihl 

Eudoc:a   in    Villoi son's    Anccdota  Genet.  Entw.    1,  3,  444;   Munk, 

1,    362,    about    a    twenty    years'  Natiir.   Ordn.   497  sqq.;    and   cf. 

intercourse     with     Socrates,    are  Herm.    Plat.    528),    that,    in    the 

obviously  wrong.  Phsedo,  95  E  sqq.,  Plato  puts  the 

17  How  close  the  two  were  to  history  of  his  own  philosophic 
each  other  is  shown  by  the  whole  development  in  the  mouth  of 
attitude  of  the  Platonic  writings,  Socrates.  This  assumption  has 
and  by  the  portraiture  of  Socrates  given  rise  to  a  string  of  others 
in  them,  more  completely  even  equally  untenable.  The  influence 
than  by  some  single  passages.  We  on  the  earlier  formation  of  Plato's 
may,  however,  compare  Xenophon,  mind  which  can  alone  be  certainly 
Mem.  3,  6,  1 ;  Plato,  Apology,  attested,  that,  namely,  of  the  He- 
34  A,  38  B  ;  Phsedo,  59  B.  raclitean  philosophy,  is  obviously 

18  That  he  was  already  acquainted    not  touched  upon  hero.    Nor  does. 
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highly  educated,  and  so  eager  for  knowledge — whose 
first  impulse,  moreover,  towards  philosophy  had  not 
come  from  Socrates — should  have  made  no  attempt 
until  his  thirtieth  year  to  inform  himself  as  to  the 
achievements  of  the  earlier  philosophers,  should  have 
learned  nothing  from  his  friend  Euclid  about  the  Elea- 
tics,  nor  from  Simmias  and  Cebes  about  Fhilolans: 
that  he  should  have  enquired  no  further  respecting  the 
doctrines  continually  brought  to  the  surface  by  the 
pnblic  lectures  and  disputations  of  the  Sophists,  and 
left  unread  the  writings  of  Anaxagoras,  so  easily  to  be 
obtained  in  Athens.1*  It  is  nevertheless  probable  that 
the  overpowering  influence  of  the  Socratic  teaching 
may  have  temporarily  weakened  his  interest  in  the 
earlier  natural  philosophies,  and  that  close  and  repeated 
study  may  afterwards  have  given  him  a  deeper  insight 
into  their  doctrines.  Similarly,  his  own  imaginative 
nature,  under  the  restraining  influence  of  his  master's 
dialectic,  was  probably  habituated  to  severer  thought 
and  more  cautious  investigation ;  perhaps,  indeed,  his 
idealistic  tendencies  received  at  first  an  absolute  check: 


,  nth  whom  .Steinhart 
a  biographical  account :  it  is  rather  agrees  in  the  main,  in  spite  of  the 
an  exposition  of  the  universal  admission  that  the  development  of 
necessity  of  progress  from  the  Socrates  ia  here  described.  Im- 
material to  final  causes,  and  berweg,  Exam,  of  Plat.  Writings, 
thence  to  the  Ideas.     It  takes  the  92  sq. 

form  of  a  personal  confession ;  but        "  Plato   ApoL,   2ti  D.     Fhiejo, 

'  Plato  is   not  giving  a  historical  97  B.     With  regard,  too,   to  the 

narration     or     the      philosophical  writings  of  Parmenidsg  and  Zeno, 

development  either  of  himself  or  Scbaarachnudt     rightly     observes 

Socrates;  he  is  laying  down  in  out-  that  they  were  read  quite  as  much 

line  the  principles  which  lead  from  in  Athens  as  in  Megara. 
the    phitnsopy  of   nature  to  con- 
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and  conceptual  science,  together  with  the  art  of  form- 
ing concepts,  was  only  to  be  attained  by  him — a 
stranger  like  his  contemporaries  to  all  such  things — 
through  the  dry  prosaic  method  of  the  Socratic  en- 
quiry.20 But  Plato  needed  this  schooling  to  give  him 
the  repose  and  certainty  of  the  scientific  method — to 
develope  him  from  a  poet  into  a  philosopher ;  nor  did 
he  in  the  process  permanently  lose  anything  for  which 
his  natural  temperament  designed  him.  Socrates'  con- 
ceptual philosophy  had  given  him  a  glance  into  a  new 
world,  and  he  forthwith  set  out  to  explore  it. 

The  tragic  end  of  his  aged  master,  a  consumma- 
tion which  he  seems  at  the  outset  to  have  thought 
wholly  impossible,21  must  have  been  a  fearful  blow  to 
Plato ;  and  one  consequence  of  this  shock,  which  still 
seems  long  years  afterwards  to  vibrate  so  sensibly  in 
the  thrilling  description  of  the  Phaedo,  may  have  been 
perhaps  the  illness  which  prevented  the  faithful  dis- 
ciple from  attending  his  master  at  the  last.22     We  are, 

20  As  I  have   observed    in    the    early  production   like  the  Lytis  ; 

Zeitschrift  fur  Alterthumswissen-  the  most  obvious  explanation  seems 

schaft  for  1851,  page  254,  this  is  to  lie  in  the  influence  of  Socrates, 
rendered    probable*  by    the    con-        21  Cf.  p.  161,  note  1. 
stitution  of  those   minor  Platonic        w  Phaedo,    59    B.      Cf.   Herm. 

dialogues  which   we  are  justified  Plat.  34, 103  ;  Plutarch,  De  Virtute 

in    dating    before    the    death    of  Morali  10,  p.  449,  does  not  seem 

Socrates.      If  in   these  dialogues  to  warrant  any  conclusion.    It  is 

the  dry  formality  of  the  dialectic  not  impossible   that   his    absence 

discussions  is  found  to  present  a  owing    to    ill-health    is    a    mere 

striking  contrast  to  tho  complete-  fiction,   by  means    of    which    he 

ness  and  vivacity  of  the  dramatic  wished  to  secure  greater  freedom 

investiture ;  if  there  is  a  remark-  for    himself    in      narrating     the 

able  absence  in  them  of  youthful  speeches  which  preceded  the  death 

fire;   if,  in   later  works,  e.g.   the  of    Socrales.      His    readiness    to 

Phredrus  and  Symposium,  similar  stand  bail  for  Socrates  has  been 

subjects  are   treated    with   much  already  mentioned,  p.  288  sq.  The 

greater  vigour  and  elan  than  in  an  statement  of  Justus  of  Tiberias, 
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however,  more  immediately  concerned  with  the  enquiry 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  fate  of  Socrates  on  Plato's  philo- 
sophic development  and  view  of  the  world ;  and  if  for 
this  enquiry  we  are  thrown  upon  conjectures,  these  are 
not  entirely  devoid  of  probability.  On  the  one  band, 
for  example,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing how  his  reverence  for  his  departed  teacher  was 
immeasurably  increased  by  the  destiny  which  overtook 
him,  and  the  magnanimity  with  which  he  yielded  to 
it ;  how  the  martyr  of  philosophy,  faithful  unto  death, 
became  idealized  in  his  heart  and  memory  as  the  very 
type  of  the  true  philosopher ;  how  principles  tested  by 
this  fiery  ordeal  received  in  his  eyes  the  consecration  of 
a  higher  truth ;  how  at  once  his  judgment  on  the  men 
and  circumstances  concerned  in  the  sacrifice  of  Socrates 
grew  harder,"  and  his  hope  as  to  any  political  efficiency  [ 
in  those  circumstances  fainter;14  nay,  how  the  general  I 
tendency  was  fostered  in  him  to  contemplate  reality  in 
a  gloomy  light,  and  to  escape  from  the  ills  of  the  pre- 
sent life  into  a  higher,  supersensuous  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  perhaps  have  been  better  for  his 
scientific   growth   that   his  connection   with   Socrates 

ap.  Diog.  2,  41,  Proleg.  3,  that  later  judgment!,  e.g.  Polilicus, 
Plato  wished  to  undertake  So-  29S  A  so. ;  Republic,  y\.  4S8  A— 
crates'  defence  himself,  bnt  was  497  A;  viii.  557  A  sq. ;  562  A  k\. 
prevented  by  the  clamour  of  the  -'  According  to  the  7th  Platonic 
judges,  like  everything  else  about  letter,  3-'4  Ii  at].,  Plato  had  in- 
Socrates'  trial,  in  disputed.  Cf.  tended  to  take  an  active  part  in 
p.  161  aq.;  and  Herm.loc.  cit.  politics,  first  under  the  Thirty 
a  Cf.  specially  the  way  in  which  Tyrants,  and,  after  their  expnlsion, 
he  speaks  of  the  great  Athenian  under  the  democracy;  bnt  was  de- 
statesmen  in  the  Uorgius,  Old  C  ten-ed  both  times  by  the  state  of 
sq,  and  521  C  aq.;  Theattetua,  173  affairs,  and  specially  by  the  attack 
C  sq.,  on  the  condition  of  his  on  Socrates.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
native  city  and  the  relation  of  the  give  much  weight  to  this  debate- 
philosopher    to    politics ;    besides  able  testimony. 
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lasted  no  longer  than  it  did.  During  the  years  of  their 
intercourse  he  had  made  his  teacher's  spirit  his  own,  in 
completer  fulness  than  was  possible  to  any  of  his  fellow 
students ;  it  was  now  for  him  to  perfect  the  Socratic 
science  by  the  addition  of  new  elements,  and  to  fit 
himself  by  the  utmost  expansion  in  many  directions 
for  erecting  it  on  an  independent  basis :  his  apprentice- 
ship (Lehrjahre)  was  over,  his  travelling  time  (Wander- 
jahre)  was  come.26 

After  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato,  with  others  of 
his  pupils,  first  betook  himself  to  Megara,  where  a 
circle  of  congenial  minds  had  gathered  round  Euclid.28 

25  I   borrow  this    denomination  are  mentioned,  the  expression  '  the 

from  Schwegler,  Hist,  of  Phil.  41.  Thirty  Tyrants,'  or  simply   'the 

88  Hermodor.  ap.  Diog.  ii.  106,  Tyrants'   (without    rpt&Korra),   is 

iii.  6.    The  migration  took  place  not  used  as  the  ordinary  appella- 

according  to  this  authority  when  tion  for  '  the  Thirty '  in  any  writer 

Plato  was  twenty-eight;  doubtless  of  that  period,  or,  in  fact,  in  any 

immediately  after  the  execution  of  writer  preserved  to  us  before  the 

Socrates.    He  indicates  its  motive  time  of  Cicero  and  Diodorus.    The 

in  the  words — felaavras  rty  CtpM-  invariable  title  is  ol  rpidKorra.    A 

rr/ra  tup  Tvpdwwr.    Formerly  by  rtpapvot,  according  to  the  Greek 

these  rvpavvoi  were  understood  the  view,  is  a  single  chief  who  rules 

so-called  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  little  without  laws;  a  rule  like  that  of 

weight   was    therefore    attributed  *  the  Thirty '  is  not  a  tyranny,  but, 

to  the  evidence   of   Hermodorus.  as  it  is  often  called,  an  oligarchy. 

But  this  explanation  can  no  longer  The  Thirty  are  only  once  called 

be  entertained,  now  that  we  know  rvpawoi    in    oratorical    exaggera- 

from   Simplic.  Phys.  54  b.  56  b.  tions,  e.g.  by  Polycrates  in  Arist. 

(supra    1,   1),    that    the    Hermo-  Hhet.  ii.  24,  1401,  a.  33;  but  we 

dorus  whose  statement  is  preserved  cannot  conclude  from  this  that  it 

for    us  in  Diogenes,   is  no  other  was    the    usual    appellation    for 

than    the    well-known     Platonist.  them,    and    that    every  one  who 

How  can  it  be  supposed   that  a  spoke  of  the  rupawoi  must  have 

personal  pupil  of  Plato,  like  Her- .  meant  the  Thirty.      Hermodorus' 

niodorus,  could  have  been  bo  ig-  expression  must  be  understood  in 

norant  as  to  think  that  Socrates  a  different  way ;  the  rvpavyot  are 

was  executed   under  the  tyranny  the  democrats  who  brought  about 

of   the    Thirty?      We   need    not  the  execution  of  Socrate?,  just  as 

understand    the   rvpavrot  in   this  Xenophon,   Hellen.  iv.  4,  C,  calls 

sense.    Indeed,  often  as  the  Thirty  the  democrats  who  held  sway  at 
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He  afterwards  undertook"  journeyB  which  led  him  to 
Egypt,  Cyrene,  Magna  Gnecia,  and  Sicily.46    Owing  to 


Corinth  Toit  TVparrtimrrat  on  bc-  witnesses  cited  on  p.  1,  1.) 
count  of  their  reign  of  terror.  Equally  unjustifiable  is  the  aaser- 
Similarly  the  seventh  Platonic  lion  of  Stein  against  Hcrmodoras, 
letter,  325  B,  calls  the  accuse™  of  with  regard  to  aome  of  the  well- 
Socrates  8ii»a<rr«/WT«  nwi.  The  known  Socralics,  such  as  Xonophon, 
distinction  which  Steinhart,  PI.  Antiethenos,  JEschines,  that  it  is 
L.p  122  sq.,  drawl  between  rvpatrv.  highly  improbable,  if  not  quite 
•nd  rvpantivtrrtt  is,  I  think,  too  impossible,  that  they  were  with 
fine,  and  I  Bee  no  reason  why  an  Plato  at  Megara.  Hermodorus 
adversary  might  not  have  applied  doea  not  state  that  all  the  Socratic 
tbs  term  ripimaL  to  violent  de-  students  had  gone  there;  Diog. 
mot  rata  just  as  much  as  to  violent  merely  says,  in.  6,  twtrra  .... 
oligarchs.  I  will  not,  of  course,  taBi.  tpytnv  ' Ep/itiSwpo!  ch  Utyapa 
dispute  the  possibility  that  this  rpit  EforXelJjjr  air  not  tXkui  twI 
expression  is  not  borrowed  from  ^UKpantDlil^tx^'PV'"liU>.dTwr): 
Hermodorus  himself  Stein  (Sicbcn  and  if  wo  compare  ii.  106:  rpbt 
Biicher  z.  Gescb.  d.  Plat.  ii.  66,  ™™  (Euclid)  a)*ffl*  d'E/iuMupot 
170  sq.),  and  alter  him  Kchn&r-  AipUtoBat  UXirwra  xal  robi  \ocroirt 
Schmidt  (Sammlung  d.  plat.  Schr.  eWXoffA^out.tbonieamngisobviously 
65  sq.),  We  been  led  into  error  not  (as  Steinhart,  PI.  L.  121,  un. 
through  a  false  pre -supposition,  in  deretands)  all  the  philosophers 
rejecting  Hermodorui's  date  and  who  were  at  that  limo  in  Athens, 
his  evidence  fur  Plato's  sojourn  in  but  the  reat  known  to  the  reader 
Mcgaro,  on  the  ground  that  ripar-  (i.e.  the  reader  of  Hermodorus,  or 
rm  can  only  mean  '  the  rvporrai  of  the  writer  whose  statement  Is 
so-called  hot'  i( o;r>  '—those  who  here  made  use  of)  who  had  left 
'have  always  been  understood  as  Athens  with  Plato.  We  might 
the  Tyrants  st  Athens,'  viz.  the  be  more  ready  to  doubt,  with 
Thirty  only.  Schaarschmidt  hasso  Meinhart  (PI.  L.  121)  whether 
far  misconstrued  the  riparni  of  danger  threatening  one  of  their 
Hermodorus  as  to  identify,  in  a  number  afforded  Plato  and  his 
hasty  reatling  of  the  seventh  Phi-  friends  any  ground  for  apprehen- 
tonic  letter,  the  hura<rTtiom%  who  flion.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
brought  Socrates  to  trial  with  the-  Hermodorus  attributed  thin  motive 
'Tipartut'  mentioned  earlier  (ihe  to  them  from  his  own  conjecture, 
quotation  marks  are  Schiar-  in  which  ho  was  really  mistaken. 
Schmidt's) ;  hut  in  the  Platonic  However,  the  state  of  affairs  after 
letter  there  is  not  a  word  about  the  dealti  of  Socrates  is  so  little 
'  Tvparrot,'  whereas  the  TpiiKurra  known  to  us  that  we  cannot  de- 
are  twice  mentioned  (324  C.325  B).  cide  whether  there  was  not  some 
(According  to  Schaarschiotdts  occasion,  though  perhaps  uuwnr- 
ibeory  Hermodorus  could  not  of  ranted,  for  apprehension, 
course  have  been  the  immediate  "  On  what  follows  cf.  Herm. 
pupil  of  Plato,  in  spite  of  Der-  Plat.  51  sq. ;  109  sq. 
cyllidcB,  who  still  possessed  his  a  All  testimony  agrees  that  his 
work,   and   in   spite  of  the  other  travels  extended  at  least  thai  far. 
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the  meagreneas,  and  sometimes  the  contradictoriness, 
of  the  traditions,™  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  cer- 


For  his  travels  in  Egypt,  we  may 
quote  his  acquaintance  with  Egyp- 
tian institutions  (vide  page  358, 
note  2),  Tho  order  of tho  journeys 
is  variously  given.  According  to 
Cicero,  Republic,  i.  10;  J)e  Fini- 
bui,  v.  29,  87  ;  Valerius  Maximal, 
Tiii.  7,  eit.  3;  Augustiue,  Do 
Civitate  Dei,  viii.  4,  be  went 
first  to_  Egypt,  and  then  to  Italy 
and  Sicily.  It  should  be  re- 
marked, that  Valerius,  like  the 
declamator  he  is,  transfers  the 
data  of  the  travels  to  the  period 
when  Plato   had   become   famous. 


,  i.  12,  15),  makes  him  visit 

Cyrene  flint,  then  the  Pythagoreans 
in  Italy,  then  Eirypt  (accompanied 
by  Euripides,  who  had  died  some 
time  before,  however),  and  thence 
return  to  Athens.  According  to 
Apuleius,  Dugm.  Plat.  i.  3;  and 
the  Prolegomena,  c.  4,  he  wont  first 
to  Italy  to  visit  the  Pythagoreans, 
then  to  Cyrene  and  Egypt,  and 
thence  bock  again  to  Italy  and 
Sicily.  The  most  credible  of  these 
Statements  is  the  first.  We  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  Plato  visited 
Italy  twice  running  (the  7th  Pla- 
tonic letter,  326  B,  onlv  knows  or 
one  Italo-Siciliau  journey),  while 
everything  is  in  favour  of  Sicily's 
having  been  the  end  of  his  travels 
(vide  subter).  And  the  opposite 
account  gives  us  an  unhistoriu 
motive  in  the  assertion  of  Apuleius 
and  the  Prolegomena,  tbat  he 
visited  Cyrene  und  Egypt  to  inves- 
tigate the  sources  of  Pyllialorean. 
ism.  The  conjecture  of  Hlflllluum, 
Plat.  Polit.  38 ;  Plat.  Opp.  i.  111, 
that  Apul.  is  following  Spensippug, 


ia  quite  indemonstrable.  Accord. 
ing  to  Diog.  7,  he  had  intended  to 
visit  the  Magi  (and  according  to 
Apul.  loc  cit.,  the  Indiana  too), 
but  waa  prevented  by  the  wars  in 
Asia.  Lactantius,  Institut.  4,  2, 
actually  makes  him  travel  to  the 
Magi  and  Persians  ;  Clemens,  Co- 
hortotiones 46,  to  the  Babylonians, 
Assyrians,  Hebrews,  and  Thra- 
cians.  Cicero,  Tusoulans,  4, 19,44, 
speaks  of  the  ultima;  teme  which 
he  had  explored ;  according  to 
Olymp.  4,_  Prolegg.  4,  he  had  been 
initialed  in  the  doctrines  of  Zoro- 
aster by  Persians  in  Phoenicia ; 
Pausonias,  iv.  32,  4,  repeals  this, 
and  says  tbat  he  was  alao  ac- 
quainted with  Chaldean  lore  ;  and 
according  to  PHny,  Natural  History 
30,  2,  9,  he  acquired  the  Persian 
magic  while  on  his  travels.  These, 
however,  are  doubtless  the  inven- 
tions of  later  times,  analogous  to 
the  tales  about  Pythagoras,  and 
perhaps  to  some  extent  modelled 
on  them.  A  still  more  palpable 
fiction  is  the  alleged  acquaintance 
with  Jews  and  Jewish  Scriptures,  on 
which  cf.  Brucker,  i.  635  bij.  J  Her- 
mann, p.  114  A,  125;  with  tho 
writers  he  quotes,  and  the  3rd  part 
of  the  present  work,  221,  300,  2nd 
edit.  Luc  tan  this,  loc.  cit.  wonders 
that  Plato  and  Pythagoras  had  not 
visited  the  Jews. 

"  Diogenes  6  wonld  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  he  went  from  Megar* 
straight  to  Cyrene,  and  from  thenco 
to  Sicily.  0«  the  other  hand,  tho 
7th  Platonic  letter  makes  a  long 
interval  of  active  teaching  elapse 
before  his  coming  to  Megara.   Vide 
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tainty  how  long  he  continued  in  Megara,  when  he  com- 
menced hia  travels,  whether  they  immediately  succeeded 
the  Megaric  sojourn,  or  a  return  to  Athens  intervened ; 
whether  his  stay  in  Athens  was  long  or  short;  and 
whether  he  had  or  had  not  become  a  teacher  of  philo- 
sophy before  his  departure.  But  if  he  really  returned 
from  Sicily  only  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  death  of 
Socrates,30  there  is  great  probability,  and  even  some 

"  The  only  source  for  this  is,  of  in   JEgjnt,  and,  according  to   an 

course,  the  7th  Fin  tonic  Idler,  324  apparently    accurate    account    in 

A  ;  and  that  account  becomes  bub-  Diog.   iii.   19,   his   execution  was 

picious,  became  it  ia  connected  with  actually  debated  on,  as  a  plebiscite 

the  assertion  in  323  C  sq.   that  punished  all  Athsiii&ns  who  entered 

even    before   his   journeys     Pinto  the   island   with   death.      Mpna, 

bad   acquired    and  expressed  the  therefore,  must  at  this  time  nave 

conviction,  nuut  oi  Xijffji1  rk  in-  been   at  open   war   with  Athens. 

Spwriwa  yinj,   wplr  4*  fl  ri  rulr  Now,  according  to  Xetiophon,  Hel- 

QtXoaoQoSrruT  6p6vt  yi  mi  dXijSit  lenica,  v.  1,  1,  this  state  of  things 

yiroi  ill  ifxts  fX0p  lit  To\m<ds  cannot  bo  dated    before  the   last 

fl   tS  rwr    SvracTtuirrur    it    rait  years  of  tbe   Corinthian   war;  up 

ib\tair  It  rim  palpal  Betas  Irrwt  to     that     time,     the     intercourse 

^iXoroeVite-j).       If  with    this    we  between  Athens  and  /Egiiift  had 

compare   Rep.   v.  473  C,  we  can  received  no  check.      This  would 

hardly  donbt  that  the  above  quoted  give  us  389  or  at  most  390  n.c, 

words  are  to  be  referred  to  thia  and  we  may  therefore  accede  to 

place    in    the    Republic.      Conse-  the  views  of  Hermann  (p.  63)  and 

qnently,  the  composition    of   the  almost  all  the  later  writers,  that 

Republic    must    be    dated    before  it  was  about  this  lime  that  l'lato 

Plato's  Erst  Sicilian  journey.     But  returned  to  Athens.  Grote,  Hist,  of 

this  (vide  subter)  is  in  the  highest  Greece,  xi.  62,  would  date  bis  srri- 

dtgree  improbable.     At  the  same  val  at   Syracuse,   not  earlier  than 

time,  tbe   statement  of  the  tetter  387;  on  the  ground  that  Dionyaiua 

as  to  Plato's  age  at  the  time  of  hia  would  hardly    have    had    leu  are, 

journey    receives   a    confirmation  before  that  lime,  during  his  war 

which  baa  been  noticed  by  Stall-  with  Rhegium,   lo  attend   to  tha 

baura,  Plat.  Pol  it.  p.  44,   in  cor-  philosopher.    We  need  not,  how- 

recting  his  earlier  theory  (De  Ar-  ever,  attach  much  importance   to 

gumento  et Artilicio  Theastetl,  13),  this  argument;  and,  according  to 

that  Plato  did  not  return  till  the  DiodomB,    xiv.    110   sq.,    the    con- 

year    386.     The    confirmation    ia  quest  of  Rhegium  dates  later  than 

thia.     On  hit  nay  back  from  Sicily,  the    peace    of    Antalcidas,     after 

Plato  is  said  to  have  been  sold  for  which   the  treatment   experienced 

a  slave  at  Dionyaiua1  instigation,  by  Plato  in  jEgins,  was  impossible. 
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external  evidence,11  that  long  before  Ms  journey  he  had 

Some  time,  too,  must  be  allowed  the  dialogue  must  refer  to  the  first 
between  Pluto's  arrival  nod  hie  period,  33}.  The  date  of  its  com. 
departure.  Temiemann,  Piston's  position  cannot  lie  much  later  ;  the 
Philosopbie.  L  46,  inclines  to  the  int  rod  action — it  most  a  dedication 
belief  that  Plato's  first  appearance  to  Euclid— points  to  a  time  at 
in  the  Academy  was  in  01.  99 :  an  which  Plato  had  not  so  decidedly 
opinion  which  needs  no  special  broken  with  the  Megara  School  as 
refutation,  in  face  of  the  previous  he  has  in  the  Sophist,  and  Fives  us 
remarks  and  the  facts  to  be  pro-  the  impression  that  it  relates  to 
sentry  adduced.  matters  still  fresh  in  the  Greek 
"We  ma;  not  bo  incline  I  to  reader's  mind.  (Ueberweg,  p.  236, 
give  mnch  weight  to  the  ojpres-  thinks  such  a  dedication  awkward ; 
■ions  of  the  7th  letter  on  this  I  only  say  that  the  frame  in  which 
point  (quoted  on  pp.  15,  28;  17,30),  the  dialogue  is  set  amounts  to  a 
orto  Valerius  Maximus,  both  being  dedication.  Cicero  has  dedicated 
too  little  trustworthy.  But  the  his  'Posterior  Academics'  to  Varro 
theory  is  undoubtedly  fame-red  by  in  the  same  way.)  Munk  and 
the  circumstance  that  wo  possess  Ueberweg  object  that  if  Plato 
a  series  of  important  works  of  wrote  the  Theajtetus  so  early,  he 
Plato's,  composed  in  all  probability  must  have  foreseen  Tbeietetus' 
before  his  return  from  Sicily,  and  achievements  in  mathematics,  at- 
at  least  some  of  them  after  his  tested  by  Proclus  in  Eucl.  p.  19, 
sojourn  at  Mepara.  The  fire!  of  25.  But  Socrates  does  not  sny 
these  is  the  Thesstctus.  The  oc  (Theiet.  143  D)  that  Tbeaaletus  will 
casion  of  tbo  dialogue  is  connected  live  lo  be  a  distinguished  mathe- 
with  a  meeting  with  Thcietetus,  maticinn  ;  be  only  predicts  that  be 
who  is  returning  sick  to  Athens  will  become  an  iWiyifiot  trip ; 
from  the  army  at  Corinth.  This  and  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
can  only  refer  to  the  Corinthian  should  not  have  said  this  at  the 
War,  B.C.  394-387.  Munk  (Nat.  date  392-388.  If  Thcetctas  is 
Ordn.  d.  PI.  Schr.  391  mi.)  and  called  (143  E  sq.)  ptifii.u*'  in  b.c. 
Ueberweg  (Exam,  of  Plat,  writing?,  399,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was 
227  sq.)  make  the  reference  to  b.c.  no  more  than  16,  as  Munk  thinks; 
368  :  of.  Diodor.  15,  68.  At  that  in  the  Symposium  223  A,  Agatbon, 
date,  however,  Theaitotus  would  nt  the  time  of  hie  first  victory,  is 
have  been  no  longer  under  any  called  tittpimor ;  and  in  Plutarch, 
obligation  lo  take  part  in  a  foreign  Pericl.  36,  Pericles'  betrothed  son 
campaign,  and  the  dialogue  would  is  denoted  by  the  same  title:  on 
have  to  be  dated  later  than  various  the  other  hand,  Thetetetus  is 
considerations,  to  be  brought  for-  called  (W)p  in  yaga  144D.  Several 
ward  presently,  will  warrant.  Be-  otlier  works  (vide  subter)  seem  to 
tween  tho  two  dates  given  there  have  preceded  the  Tlientetua,  and 
was  no  Athenian  army  at  Corinth,  probably  moat  of  them  were  corn- 
In  ita  later  jenrs  the  Corinthian  posed  at  Athens  :  Plato  could  not 
war  waa  earned  on  by  Athens  with  have  given  the  requisite  pains  and 
Lries  only  (Xen.  Hell.  4,  4,  concentration  while  on  his  travels  ; 
Diodor.  14,  86,  91  sq.),  so  and  to   suppose   them  written  at 
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settled  in  Athens,'1  and  there  worked  as  teacher  and 
author ;  even  granting  that  at  this  period  his  instruc- 
tions were  confined  to  a  select  few,  and  that  the  open- 
ing of  his  school  in  the  Academy  took  place  later' on.*3 
What,  in  this  case,  we  are  to  think  about  the  journey 
to  Egypt  and  Cyrene — whether  the  visit  to  Sicily  was 
immediately  connected  with  it,  or  whether s*  Plato  first 
returned  to  Athens  from  Egypt,  and  only  undertook 
the  Italian  journey  after  an  interval  of  some  years, 
cannot  be  certainly  determined,  but  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative." 

Megnra  would  be  to  assume  ■  was  the  reason  of  his  retire- 
longer  residence  throw  than  our  mtrat  to  Mcgara,  he  must  soon 
evidence  warrants.  (Sec  following  hare  been  enabled  to  return  borne 
note.)  Some  I  race  of  sucfa  a  stay,  without  danger;  and  again,  ae 
beyond  the  notice  in  Hermodorus,  tbo  philosophic  intercourse  with 
would  naturally  have  been  pre-  Euclid,  supposing  Ihia  to  be  Plato's 
■erred.  The  sharp  polemic  of  the  object,  could  just  as  well  be 
Theatetus,  (which  Hermann,  499,  enjoyed  from  the  neighbouring 
and  fcUeiahart,  Plat.  W"erk.  iii.  81,  Athens,  it  is  impossible  to  see 
556,  appear  to  be  wrong  in  ignnr-  what  could  detain  the  pbilosopher 
ing),  and  the  probably  content-  a  year  at  Megara. 
poruneous  Euthydemus  against  a  Grote  agrees  with  the  above, 
Antisthcnea  (vide  supra,  pp.  248,  Pinto  i.  121.  He  rightly  considers 
1,  4 ;  252,  3 ;  254,  1 ;  255,  2 ;  it  highly  improbable  that  Plato 
256,  1  .}  might  indeed  warrant  should  have  spent  the  13  (strictly 
the  conjecture,  that  at  the  lime  speaking  10-12}  years  before  hie 
when  he  wrote  these  dialogues,  return  from  Sicily  in  voluntary 
Plato  had  already  had  some  per-  banishment. 

sonal  encounter!  with  Euclid,  and         "  As  Steinhart  conjectures,  PL 

known   him    as   his  opponent    in  W.  iii.  1(10,  213,  31G,  473. 

Athens.     If  at  this  period  Plato  _   "  Most  of  our  authorities  tako 

bad  already  pasted  some  years  of  it  for  granted  that  he  came  straight 

literary  activity  at  Athens,  we  can  from   Egypt   to  Italy.      But    tho 

hardly  imagine  that  the  philosopher  varying  accounts  of  the  order  of 

who    will    only    allow    a   written  bis  travels,  noticed    above,   show 

document  as   a  reminder  lo  oral  the  utter  want  of  exact  mibrma- 

delivery    (Phsdrus    276    D    sq.)  tion  on  the  point.     The  7lh  letter 

should  have  refrained  from  enun-  is    silent   about    the    journey    to 

dating  his  views  in  persona)  inter-  Egypt;  if  we  are  to  follow  it,  wa 

course  with  others.  must     conclude     that    be    went 

"  If  fear  for  his  personal  safety  straight  from  home  to  Italy;  and 
C2 


■ 
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If,  indeed,  Plato  had  already  attained  to  manhood 
when  he  visited  the  countries  of  the  south  and  west ; 
had  already,  that  is,  before  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  Italian  Pythagoreans,  found  the  scientific 
bases  of  his  system,  and  laid  them  down  in  writings,*' 
these  journeys  cannot  hare  had  the  striking  effect  on 
his  philosophical  development  which  is  often  ascribed 
to  them  in  ancient  and  modern  days.  Besides  the 
general  enlargement  of  his  views  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  his  chief  gain  from  them  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  a  closer  acquaintance  witn  the  Pythago- 
rean school "  (whose  principal  written  book  he  appears 
to  have  purchased),38  and  in  a  deeper  study  of  mathe- 

Plutarch'a  statement  (Plot,  do  Ge>  have  dropped  out);  Apuleius,  Too. 

nioSocratis?,  p.  579),  which  makes  cit.,  Eurytua  and  Archytas;    Dio- 

Plato   visit    Delos   on    hia    return  genet,  Eurytus  and   Philolaos  (the 

from  Egypt,  perhaps  goes  on  the  latter  can  scarcely  nave  boen  alive 

presupposition  that  he  was  not  on  at  the  time).     Cf.    Bockh,    Philol. 

a  voyage  to  Italy,  but   to   Athena.  5  sq. ;   and  I't.    1,   p.  287,  of  the 

The  main  point,  however,  is  that  present  work, 

this  theory  gives  the  easiest  ar-  "  The  first  writer  known  to  as 

rangement    of    his    work  a    with  who    mentions    the    purchase    of 

reference  to  his  life.    The  Politico*  1'hilolaus'     works      by     Plato      is 

allows   (races  of  liis  acquaintance  Timon     the     Silleerapher,    apod 

with  Egypt  (vide  suliter,  p.  22,  41).  Gellinm,  iii.   17.    Ho   only   says, 

lint  on  these  points  conjecture  ib  however,  that  Plato  bought  a  small 

all  that  is  possible.  book  for  a  large  price,  and  with  its 

*  We   shall  see  presently  that  help  wrote  bis  Timasoa.     That  the 

the  Theietct  ua  and  dialogues  of  the  purchase  was  made  on  bis  travels, 

same  date  preseppoee  tbe  doctrine  he  doea  not  say  ;    nor  does   the 

of  Ideas,  and  a  certain  acquaint-  price   of  tbe    book— as    given   br 

once  with  Pythagorean  tenets.  Gellius,  10,000  denarii  =  100  Attio 

87  The  details  on  this  point  seem  minss— teem   to  como   from   him. 

to  rest  on  mere  conjecture.   Cicero,  On   the   other  band,   Hermippoa, 

loc.  cit ,   names  Archytas,  Echo-  ap.  Diog.  viii.  85  (about  B.C.  230), 

crates,  Timseas,    and    Acrion,   or  says,  on  the  authority  of  a  writer 

Arion    (Valerius    Maximus    adds  not  named,  but  doubtless  an  Alex- 

Cuttus),   as    Pythagoresns,   whose  andrian,  that  Plato,  on  bis  visit  to 

acqniiintaiico  be  bad  made  at  that  Sicily,     bought     Pbilolaus'    work 

time.    Olympiodorns  gives  Archy.  from  his  relations  for  40  Aleian- 

tas,  (tbe  name  of  Timreus  seems  to  drioe  minff,  and  copied  his  Tinnuitu 
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matics.  To  this  study,  Theodoras  is  said  to  have  in- 
troduced him,"  and  we  have  at  any  rate  no  proof  against 
the  correctness  of  the  statement.40  He  may  have  re- 
ceived further  mathematical  instruction  from  Archytas 
and  other  Pythagoreans,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  be 
wrong  in  connecting  with  this  journey  his  predilection 
for  the  science,*1  and  his  remarkable  knowledge  of  it :  ** 

from  it.  Others  (ibid.)  aay  that  the  lime  come  down  to  us-.  A  priori, 
book  ill  a  present  in  acknow-  it  would  be  more  likely  that  it 
ledgment  of  Plato'n  linking  ob-  camo  to  him  at  Athens  through 
tamed  the  freedom  of  one  of  the  instrumentality  of  Simmias 
Philolana'  scholars  from  Dionyaius.  and  Cebes.  The  Prolegomena,  v. 
Cicero,  Rep.  i.  10,  says  less  de-  5,  transfer  the  myth  of  the  world 
finitely  that  Plato  acquired  it  soul  to  the  pseudo  Tirossus. 
during  his  stay  in  Sicily.  Accord-  "  Diog.  iii.  6;  Apul.  loc.  cit. 
ing  to  Satyrus  up.  Diog.  iii.  9,  That  Plato  was  acquainted  with 
Tin.  15  (followed  by  Iamblichus  Theodoras  seems  probable  from 
de  vita  Pytbagorici,  199)  it  waa  the  Thesstetus,  143  D  sqq. ,  and  the 
not  Plato  himself,  but  Dion  by  hii  opening  of  the  Sophist  and  Poli- 
commission,  who  bought  it  for  100  ticus.  The  acquaintance  had 
niinnj.  This  sum,  adds  Diogenes,  doubtless  been  made  at  Athena. 
he  could  easily  afford ;  for  ho  is  Theodoras  bad  visited  Athens 
said  to  have  been  well  off,  and,  aa  shortly  before  the  death  of  So- 
lictor tells,  to  have  received  from  crates.  (Plato,  loc.  cit.;  and  cf. 
Dionysius  more  than  eighty  talents.  Xen.  Memor.  iv.  2,  10.) 
(The  latter  statement  is  not  meroly  *  The  possibility,  of  course,  re- 
exaggerated,  but  plainly  fictitious  ;  mains  that  the  journey  to  Cyrene 
cf.  also  Diog.  ii.  81,  and  page  whs  a  mere  invention,  in  order  to 
312,  2.)  'Pieties,  Chiliades  x.  assign  to  Plato  the  mathematics,! 
790  to.,  990  sq.,  li.  37,  makes  teacher  on  whom  ho  bestows  tho 
Dion  buy  it  for  him  from  Philo-  acknowledgment  of  roeniion. 
laus'  heirs  for  100  mime.  We  may  _  "  Wc  shall  see  later  on  what 
probably  agree  with  Biickh,  Phi-  significance  Plato  attached  to  ma 
fologus  18  sq.,  Susemihl,  Genet,  thematical  relations,  and  how  much 
Kntwickl.,  1,  I,  sq.,  and  Steinhurt,  he  valued  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
PI.  C.  149,  sq.,  in  saying  that  them.  They  are  to  him  tbe  pecn- 
Plato  certainly  was  acquainted  liar  connecting  link  between  Iden 
with  tbe  work  of  Philolaua,  per-  and  Phenomenon ;  and  thus  tho 
haps  actually  possessed  it ;  but  knowledge  of  them  is  the  inter- 
beyond  this,  when,  where,  and  how  mediate  step,  leading  from  sensuous 
be  acquired  it,  cannot  bo  deter-  enviaagementtorationulcontempla- 
mined,  owing  to  the  contradictory,  lion  of  the  idea.  Cf.  Plut.  Quest, 
ambiguous,  and  partially  iiiiprob-  Conviv.  viil.  2  init. ;  Philap.  do 
able  nature  of  tbe  accounts  that  An.  D,  6,  o.  David  Schol.  in  Ariit. 
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while,  on  the  contrary,  the  stories  about  the  mathema- 
tical lore,  priestly  mysteries,  and  political  ideas  which 
he  is  stated  to  have  acquired  in  Egypt,41  are  in  the 


ascribe  to  him,  without  sufficient  mouth,  doubtless  bii  own  dis- 
authority,  the  inscription  over  bis  coveries  ;  as  the  idea  of  stereometry, 
lecture-room,  /iijidi  iytayierpirroi  in  Republic  vii.  528  A  so.,  is  re- 
tlalrv,  which  ie  penerally  stated  to  presented  to  be,  with  special  refer- 
bava  been  of  Pythagorean  origin.  ence  to  the  aCfij  tuiw  kv flair.  For 
"  Vide  Ciccron.  de  Oratore,  i.  mathematical  passage!  in  his  wrii- 
80,  217 ;  and  Proclas  in  Euclidem,  ings,  the  reader  may  be  referred  1o 
Ii.l9,whonoticeabimaacueorthe  Mcno  82  A  sq.  87  A;  Rep.  viii. 
most  important  contributors  to  the  546  B;  Timseua,  36  A  sqq.,  31  C 
advanca  of  mathematics  1  science,  sqq.,  53  C  sqq. 
Pbavorinus  aoud  Diog.  iii.  24,  and  "  According  to  Cicero  de  Fini- 
Proclua,  loc.  cit.  and  p.  58,  attribute  bus,  v.  29,  87,  he  learned  from  the 
the  invention  of  analysis  and  the  Priests  numeroa  et  ccelestin  (iO 
conic  section  to  him.  Both  stale-  Yal.  Max.  viil.  7,  3) ;  according  to 
ments,  however,  are  doubtful ;  Clemens,  Cohort.  46  A  (cf.  Stro- 
Proclua  himself,  p.  El,  gives  mata,  i.  303  C),  he  learned  geo- 
Menoschmus  as  discoverer  of  tho  metry  from  the  Egyptians,  astro- 
conic  section.  See,  however,  Ideler  nomy  from  the  Babylonians,  magic 
on  Eudemus,  Abb.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  from  the  Tbracinns  (evidently  a. 
1828,  Hist.  Phil.  Kl.  S.  207,  for  reminiscence  of  Chennides,  156  D), 
Phavorinus'  statement.  Tho  tale  and  the  rest  from  the  Assyrians  nnd 
of  bis  solving  the  Delian  problem  Jews.  Strabo  (ivii.  1,  21),  p.  806} 
— (bow  to  double  a  cube),  while  at  was  actually  shown  the  house  in 
the  same  time  he  found  fault  with  Heliopnlis  where  Plato  bad  stayed 
the  usual  mathematical  processes,  with  Eudnvus  for  thirteen  years  1 
ia  widely  spread.  Pint,  de  Ei.  fi,  (For  thirteen  some  MSS.  of  tho 
8B6  ;  Pe  Genio  Socralia  7,  p.  619  ;  Epitome  read  three,  arbitrarily  : 
Quasst.  Conviv.  viii.  2, 1,  7,  p.  718  ;  vid.  Strabo,  cd.  Kramer.)  Against 
Marcellns,  c.  14;  Theo  Smyrn.  the  whole  statement,  vid.  Diog. 
c.  1.  Still,  the  accounts  are  very  viii.  86  sq.  Ideler,  loc.  cit.  191  aq. 
mythical :  be  reduced  the  problem  Plato  is  said  to  hare  stayed  at 
to  the  finding  two  menn  propor-  Heliopolia  until  he  induced  the 
ticnals  between  two  given  lines,  priests  to  communicate  some  of 
This  may  bo  correct.  Cf.  Euto-  their  astronomical  lore  to  him.  At 
clus  in  Archim.  de  Sph.  et  Cyl.  all  events,  they  kept  tho  greater 
Archim.  ed.  Torelli,p.  135.  Phllop.  part  to  themselves.  Clemens 
in  An.  Poat.  p.  24,  117.  (Schol.Iii  (Strom,  loc.  cit. :  cf.  Diog.  viii.  90) 
Ar.  209  a,  36  b,  21  so.)  Ideler,  loc.  even  knows  the  names  of  the  priests 
cit.  He  is  alto  said  to  bave  in-  who  taught  Plato  and  Eudoxus. 
vented  a  time-piece,  Alhen.  iv.  He  aepnrutes  the  two  latter  in 
174  c.  In  the  TheaUetus,  147  D  lime.  Plut.  Gen.  Socr.  c.  7,  p.  518, 
aqq.,  ho  puts  several  new  arilbme-  gives   him    Simmias    for  a  com- 
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highest  degree  improbable.*4    In  Sicily,  Plato  visited 

p>nion.  A  pulsion,  Dogm.  Pint.  ii.  C50  D  ;  Til.  799;  the  gravity 
3,  sod  the  Proleg.  4,  make  him  and  religious  character  of  the 
learn  f acted  ritca  in  Egypt,  as  n ell  music,  ibid,  vii.  819  A ;  the  re- 
al geometry  and  astronomy.  Vide  gard  paid  to  arithmetic  in  the 
Oljmp.  5  ;  Luran,  Pharsalia  1. 181.  popular  education);  while  he 
Fhiloitratue,  Vita  Apollonii  1,  4,  blames  cthera  (loo.  cit.  ii.  C57  A, 
only  speaks  of  geometry  and  as-  dXV  tripO,  tjmuV  ir  rBpmt  ai/roft. 
tronomy,  which  Plutarch  de  Isidte,  Specially,  in  xii.  953  E,  if  the 
c.  10,  p.  354,  alto  mentions.  Quiu-  remarkable  words,  naiajjep  c.r.X. 
tilian,  1,  12,  15,  speaks  indefinitely  ere  really  Plato'*,  he  censures 
of  the  secret!  of  the  priests;  Dio-  the  Egyptian  cruelty  towards 
dorns,  1.  96,  mentions  the  laws  strangers).  On  the  whole,  he  is 
which  Plain,  like  Solon  and  inclined  to  disparage  the  moral 
Lycurgua,  had  borrowed  from  condition  and  mental  capacity  of 
Egypt.  Be  is  here  following  the  Egyptians,  and  ascribes  to 
ldauetho  or  some  other  Egyptian  them  not  the  scientific,  but  only 
authority.  the  industrial  character  (Rep-  iv. 
«■  The  external  evidence  has  no  435  E ;  Laws,  v,  747  C).  This 
authority  per  se.  It  belongs  does  not  look  as  if  he  were  sensible 
altogether  to  a  time  far  removed  of  nny  great  philosophic  debt  to 
from  Plato's,  and  abounding  in  Egrpt;  nud  there  ib  really  nothing 
arbitrary  fictions  which  derived  in  his  system  lo  point  to  Egyptian 
all  Greek  wisdom  from  the  East,  sources.  Throughout,  his  pbilo- 
Some  of  the  oldest  legend*,  as  in  sophic  attitude  appears  independent 
Ktrabo  and  Moderns,  sound  so  in-  of  any  but  Greek  influences :  the 
credible  and   point  so   plainly  to  mathematical  element   in   him  is 


dim  Egyptian  sources,  that  we  most  nearly  connected  with  J'ytha- 
cannot  attach  the  slightest  weight  goreiam;  (cf.  p.  301,  and  Aril* 
to  Ihem.     There    is    no    historic    Metaphysics,  1,  6,  init.); 


probability  that  Plato  borrowed  ligious  references  are  confined  to 
anything  of  importance  frcm  the  the  Greek  cultus ;  his  politic!  find 
Egyptians  (vide  pt.  1,  p.  31  sqq.).  their  illustration  only  in  Greek 
And  if  we  seek  traces  of  the  allseed  types  and  Greek  circumstances. 
Egyptian  influence  in  Plato's  doc.  Even  tho  reparation  of  classes  in 
trines  and  writing!,  we  find  pretty  the  Republic,  as  will  be  shown  in 
nearly  the  opposite  of  what,  accord,  its  place,  is  not  to  be  explained  as 
ing  to  these  later  traditions,  we  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  caste- 
might  expect.  Be  certainly  shows  system.  Indeed,  the  most  marked 
rome  knowledge  of  Egypt  (Polit.  feature  in  the  Egyptian  conslitu- 
264  C,  Pbiedr.  274  C) ;  no  makes  tion,  the  priestly  rule,  is  altogether 
use,  perhaps,  once  of  an  Egyptian  absent  in  Plato;  and  in  (he  Poli- 
myth  (Phardr.  Ice.  cit.)  ;.  he  derives  liens,  290  D  sqq.,  with  express  re- 
anolher,  really  of  Ml  own  inven-  ference  to  Egypt,  be  very  decidedly 
tion,  from  Egypt,  while  be  enlarges  disapproves  of  it.  Cf.  with  the 
on  the  great  antiquity  of  Egyptian  preceding  Henn.  p.  G4  sqq.,  112 
legrndi  (Times.  21  E  sqq.] ;  he  sqq.,  where  there  are  fuller  quota- 
pi  a ises  particular  in st it u lions  (Laws  tions  ;  and  my  Part  i.  p.  25  Bq. 
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the  court  of  Dionysius  the  elder."  But  in  spite  of  his 
cloae  intimacy  with  Dion,46  he  gave  great  offence  there 
by  his  plain  speaking,4'  and  the  tyrant  in  wrath  deli- 
vered np  the  troublesome  moraliser  to  the  Spartan 
ambassador  Pollis,  by  whom  he  was  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  slave-market  of  /Egina.  Ransomed  by  Anniceris, 
a  Cyrenian,  be  thence  retained  to  his  native  city.4* 

*  Of  this  there  can  really  be  no  nelius  Nepos,  x.  2  (with  whom,  in 
doubt.  All  our  authorities  are  the  main,  Diodor.  xv.  7  agrees), 
unanimous  on  the  point,  and  Plato  sajs  that  Dionysius  invited  Plato 
himaeir,  in  drawing  the  picture  of  from  Tarentum  at  Dion's  request. 
the  tyrant  (Rep.  viii.  fin.  ix.  init.),  M  Vide  the  places  quoted ; 
seems  to  be  speaking  from  per-  specially  the  Tth  Platonic  letter, 
sonal  experience  of  what  he  tie-  This,  of  course,  is  as  little  tnut- 
scribes.  The  circumstances  of  the  worthy  as  any  of  the  other  letters ; 
visit  are  variously  given.  We  hut  it  shows  that  Dion  was  gene- 
find,  in  quite  ancient  times,  a  rally  assumed  to  have  stood  in 
calumnious  story  to  the  effect  that  close  reletinne  with  Plato.  For 
it  was  the  Sicilian  kitchen  which  his  alleged  services  to  him,  cf. 
attracted  the  philosopher  to  Syra-  Nepos,  Plutarch,  Cic.  do  or.  iii.  34, 
cute.  (Cf.  Ep.  Plat.  vii.  326  B  139,  and  pp.  28a  sq.,  300,  3. 
sq.;  Apnl.  Dogm.  Plat.  4;  The-  **  Thus  much  is  probably  correct, 
mistius,  Orationes,  23,  285  C. ;  The  more  detailed  accounts  in 
Ari elides,  Orationes  46  de  qua-  Pint.,  Diog.,  Olymp.,  loc.  cit., 
tnor  viri«,  T.  301,  Dind.  ;  Lucian,  appear  to  be  mere  arbitrary  colour- 
Parasite,  34  ;  Olymn.  4 ;  Diog.  iii.  ings  of  the  main  fact.  The  anec- 
34  ;  vi.  25,  &C.  We  find  a  similar  dotes  about  Plato's  meetings  with 
account  in  Pbilostr.  v.  Apoll.  1,  35,  Aristippus  (referred  by  many  to 
irtp  rXa&TBv  ZnteXntov.)  The  usual  this  period)  are  equally  uncertain, 
account  is  that  be  went  to  see  the  Vide  supra,  291,  2,312,  2. 
volcano  (Diog.  iii,  18;  Apul.  4;  "Heretoo  there  isa  great  divsr- 
Olymp.  4;  Prolog.  4;  Hegesander  si ty  in  the  accounts.  According  to 
np.  Athen.  xi.  507  b;  the  seventh  Diodorus  xv.  7,  Dionysius  sold  the 
Platonic  letter  is  less  definite,  326  philosopher  in  the  Svracutuin  slave 
D;  and  Pint.  Dion.  4,  follows  it,  in  marketer  20  min»  ;  his  friends 
saying  that  chance  or  some  Divine  freed  him,  and  sent  him  to  n 
guidance  brought  him  to  Sicily),  friendly  country.  Diogenes,  19  sq.. 
According  to  Diog,,  Dionysius  on  Phavorinus'  authority,  says 
obliged  Plato  lo  visit  him  ;  accord-  that  Dionysius  was  at  first  disposed 
ing  to  Plutarch,  it  was  Dion  who  to  put  Plato  to  death,  but  was  dis- 
introduced  Plato  to  his  brotber-in-  suaded  by  Dion  and  Aristomenes, 
law.  Olymp.  says  that  he  sought  and  only  delivered  him  to  Pollis  to 
out  the  tyrant  uninvited,  to  iuduce  sell.  Pollis  took  him  to  -Kgiua  ; 
him  to  lay  down  bis  power.    Cor-  and  there,   in  accordance  with  a 
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Plato  seems  now  to  have  made  his  first  formal 
appearance  as  a  teacher.  Following  the  example  of 
Socrates,  who  had  sought  out  intelligent  youths  in  the 
Gymnasia  and  other  public  places, — he,  too,  first  chose 
as  the  scene  of  his  labours  a  gymnasium,  the  Academy, 
whence,  however,  he  subsequently  withdrew  into  his 
own  garden,  which  was   adjacent.43      Concerning  his 

decree  of  the  people,  Pluto  would 
bare  been  executed,  us  being  nn 
Athenian,  but  was  allowed,  aa  a 
Favour,  to  be  sold  instead.  Diogenes 
adds,  that  Dion  or  other  friends 
wished  to  repay  Anniccris  his 
expenses,  20  or  30  mime  I  ibis  he 
refused,  to  take,  but  bought  with 
it,  for  Plato's  use,  the  garden  in 
Ibe  Academy,  the  price  uf  which  is 
given  in  Plutarch  (do  exilio  10  S. 
603)  aa  3000  drachmce  (30  juinK). 
So  Hernclitus,  Alter.  Homer  C.  74, 
8.  150.  Plutarch  himself  (Dion  5, 
cf.  de  tranquillilate  aninii  12,  471), 
aitd  an  account  in  Olynipiodorns 
in  Gore.  164,  say  thnt  when 
Plato  bad  incurred  Dionyeins' 
enmity  his  friends  hurried  him 
away  on  board  the  ship  with  which 
Pollut  sailed  to  Greece  (this  is 
scarcely  credible,  if  Sparta  Nnd 
Athena  were  then  at  war).  Diony- 
sins  bad  given  Pollis  secret  order* 
to  kill  Plato,  or  tell  him ;  and  to 
effect  this  Pollis  brought  him  to 
J£gina.  Txelzes,  Cbil.  x.  995  sq., 
has  a  wonderful  version ;  Plato 
was  bought  by  Arc  bytes  from 
Pollis,  and  then  instructed  in  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy.  Seneca 
(ep.  47,  12,  and  apud  Lactant. 
lost.  iii.  25,  15  sq.)  mentions  the 
transaction,  while  ho  blames  An- 
niceris  for  only  bavins  pnid  8000 
aeatertii— 20  minse— tor  a  Plato. 
Olympiodorus,  4,  actually  puts  the 


whole  occurrence  in  the  second 
journey.  Gottling,  Gescbichtliclien 
Abhandlungeu  1,  369,  endeavour* 
to  free  Dionysius  from  the  guilt  of 
the  sale ;  but  his  arguments, 
doubtful  in  themselves,  are  hardly 
in  accord  wilh  Plutarch's  state- 
ment. There  is  no  real  certainty 
in  any  of  the  various  versions  of 
the  affair ;  cf.  Slcinliart's  critique 
(Plato's  Leben,  151  sqq.). 

"  Diog.  iii.  5,  7.  41  j  cf.  Herm. 
121  sq.,  who  makes  the  necessary 
remarks  on  the  statements  of 
Olymp.  c.  G,  and  the  Proleg.  c.  4. 
According  to  Julian,  iii.  19,  it  waa 
after  his  third  Sicilian  journey  that 
ha  withdrew  for  some  months  into 
his  garden,  beingdislodged  by  Aris- 
totle; which  is  manifestly  false. 
.Lilian  again,  ix.  10,  and  Porphyry, 
De  Abgtincutia  1,  36,  tell  us  that 
the  Academy  was  reputed  to  be 
unhealthy,  but  that  Pluto  refused  to 
move  from  it  for  the  sukc  of  lougcr 
life.  It  could  utt,  however,  have 
been  very  bad ;  for  Plato,  Xeno- 
crntes,  and  Polcmo  lived  to  a  good 
age  in  it.  Hieron.  adv.  Jovin.  ii. 
203,  Mart.,  actually  thinks  that 
Plato  betook  himself  lo  the  un- 
healthy spot,  ut  cum  et  aasidnitate 
niorborum  libidinis  impetus  fran- 
geretur ;  judging  the  philosopher 
rather  too  much  by  his  own  ex- 

¥irience.     So  too  JEneaa  of  Gaza, 
heophr.  ed.  Berth,  p.  25. 
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r  of  instruction  tradition  tells  us  nothing  ;w  but 
if  we  consider  how  decidedly  he  expresses  himself 
against  the  rhetoricians  who  made  long  speeches,  but 
knew  neither  how  to  ask  questions  nor  how  to  answer 
them ; "  and  how  low,  on  the  same  ground,  was  his  esti- 
mation of  written  exposition,  open  to  every  misunder- 
standing and  abuse, — in  comparison  with  the  living 
personal  agency  of  conversation  ,M — if  we  mark  the  fact, 
that  in  his  own  works,  the  development  of  thought  by 
dialogue  is  a  law,  from  which  in  his  long  literary 
career  he  allowed  himself  not  a  single  noteworthy  de- 
parture,— we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  in  his  oral  teach- 
ing he  remained  true  to  these  main  principles. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  hear  of  a  discourse 
on  the  Good,  published  by  Aristotle*3  and  some  of  his 
fellow  pupils,  and  belonging  to  Plato's  later  years.  Aris- 
totle himself  mentions  discourses  on  Philosophy  ;w  and 
that  these  were  not  conversations,  but  in  tbeir  general 
character  at  any  rate  continuous  discourses,  is  witnessed 
partly  by  express  testimony,"  partly  by  their  inter- 
nal  evidence,  which   can   be  taken  in  no  other  way. 

K  Olymp.  6  has  not  the  value  of  statement  of  Aristoxenns  (on  Aris- 

a  witness,  and  can  lead  ue  to  no  totle'a  authority),  Hnrmonire  Ele- 

conclusion  of  any  moment.  nienta,  ii.  p.  30,  and   this   work, 

w  Prot.  328  ft  aqq.,  334  C  sqq. ;  Tart  ii.  b.  48.  2,  771,  A  2. 

Gorgias  449  H.  M  Do  Aniraa  i.  2,  204  b.  18  ;  on 

s-  rheedr.  276  D  sq.;  27G  E.  the  question  whether  the  Aristote- 

"  The  references  on  this   point,  lian   books  (and  consequently  the 

from  Simpliciue,  Physics  32  b,  104,  Platonic  discourse™)  on  the  Good 

117;  Alexander  on  Iho  Mclaphy-  were  identical  with  those  on  phi' 

«ca  1,  C  (Schol.  in  Aristot.  551,  b.  losophy,  or  not,  vide  Brandie  loc. 

19) ;  Philoponus  Do  Anima  C,  2,  cit.  5  eq. ;  Gr.  R.  Phil.  ii.  b.  1,  84 

are  given  by  Brandie,  De  perditis  eq. 

Aiiatotelis  libris   de   ideis    et   de  H  Aristot.   loc.   cit.  calli  them 

Bono,  p.  3  sq.,  23  aqq.     To  the  dxpooni,    Simpl.   Xiryot   and   ei»- 

tnrae  treatise  may  bo  referred  the  ouala. 
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Also,  there  are  many  portions  of  the  Platonic  system 
which  from  their  nature  could  not  well  be  imparted 
conversationally.  It  is  most  probable,  therefore,  that 
Plato,  according  to  circumstances,  made  use  of  both 
forms ;  while  the  supposition  must  be  admitted  that  as 
in  his  writings,  so  in  his  verbal  instruction,  question 
and  answer  gave  place  to  unbroken  exposition,  in  pro- 
portion, partly  to  the  diminished  vivacity  of  increasing 
years,  partly  to  the  necessary  advance  in  his  teaching, 
from  preparatory  enquiries  to  the  dogmatic  statement 
of  his  doctrine  in  detail. 

That,  side  by  Bide  with  the  communications  intended 
for  the  narrower  circle  of  his  friends,  he  should  have  given 
other  discourses  designed  for  the  general  public,  is  not 
likely.*8  It  is  more  credible  that  he  may  havo  brought 
his  writings  into  connection  with  his  spoken  instruction, 
and  imparted  them  to  his  scholars  by  way  of  stimulus 
to  their  memories.67     On  this  point,  however,  we  are 

"  Diog.  iii.  37  (vide  nolo  4)  does  matica,   astronomy,  and  finally  of 

not  warrant  auch,  a  conclusion  ;  tbe  the    One   Good.     Plato   certainly 

reference  there   seems  to  be  to  a  would  not  expound  tbe  most  ideal 

prelection  in  the  school.    On  the  part  of  his  system  to  a  miecella. 

other  band  Themist.,  or.  xxi.  235  neoua    conconrae    of    hearers,    aa 

D,   tells  ua   that  Plato  once  de-  Tbemistiuf  imagines;   and,  apart 

liverrd  a  discourse   which  a  large  from  that,  with  his  views  as  to  tbe 

audience    flocked    to    bear    from  conditions  of  any  fruitful  study  of 

Athens  and  tbe  country.     When,  philosophy,   and  his  low  estimate 

however,  he  came  to  the  doctrine  of  mere  popular  display  speecbea, 

of  the  Good,  tbo  whole  assembly,  he  is  hardly  likely  to  have  troubled 

down  to  Plato's  usual  hearers,  dis-  himself  with  giving  discourses  to 

persed.    No  doubt  this  ia  only  an  people  who   had  not  fulfilled  his 

arbitrary  expansion  of  wbat  Aris-  requirements. 

tox.   loc.  cit.   tells  on  Aristotle's  "  Cf.  Fhedr.  27fi  D.     Instead  of 

authority,   that    the    majority    of  other   amusement,   a  man    might 

Plato's  disciples  were   greatly   as-  write  books,  lairui  rt  onymfcura 

famished,  in  the    discourse  on  the  BytnvpiSbntrat,  th  to  Xijftjr  7?jpai 

Good,  to  hear,  not  of  things  nsnallj  ibw   impat,   ml   rarrl    rif  ravrbr 

considered   good,    but   of  malhe-  fx«jr  ptnosn, 
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entirely  without  information."8  Plato  doubtless  combined 
with  intellectual  intercourse  that  friendly  life-in-com- 
mon  to  which  he  himself  had  been  accustomed  in  the 
Socratic  circle  and  the  Pythagorean  Society.  With  a 
philosopher  so  little  able  to  separate  philosophic  from 
moral  endeavour,  it  might  be  expected  that  community 
of  knowledge  would  naturally  grow  into  community  of 
life.  In  this  way  he  appears  to  have  joined  his  scho- 
lars at  stated  intervals  in  social  repasts.*9  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  from  what  we  know  of  his  sentiments  on 
the  subject,80  that  bis  instructions  were  altogether  gra- 
tuitous ;  and  if,  on  certain  occasions,  he  accepted  pre- 
sents from  some  of  his  rich  friends,61  there  is  no  reason 

M  The  talo  given   bj  Diog.  37,  rtpi  H\arura  taVEnfoiTTor,  AW 

from  Phavorinns,  that  at  ike  read-  I™  fialrurrai  mi  to  Btion  Tip&rret 

ing  of  the  Pbsedo  all  present,   ex-  nal  tpvattwi  dXXiJXoif  oo/tTtpt$tp&- 

cept  Aristotle,  gradually  withdrew,  jifiw  ial  ro  xXfiarw  Intuit  aWstwi 

is  highly  improbable.    Philosophic  tal  fi\a\irytat.    It  would  appear 

interest  and  respect  for  the  master  from  this  that  monthly  banquet*  of 

cannot  hare  been  so  scanty,  oven  the  Muses  were  an  institution  of  the 

in  Plato's  inferior  scholars,  as  to  Academy,  and  with  them  we  may 

allow  of  anything   of   the    kind,  connect  the  well-known  tale  about 

least  of  all  at  the  delivery  of  such  the  general  Timolheus,  who,  after  a 

a    masterpiece.     Beside?,    at    the  meal  with  Plato,  said,  'With  such 

time   when   Aristotle   waa  Plato's  company  one  need  Tear  no  headaches- 

pupil,  tho  Phasdo  mast  have  been  to-morrow.'    (Plat,  de  sanitate  tuen- 

long  published.  da!J,p.  127;  Q  ureal.  Conv.vi. proem.; 

"Athenieus  xil   547,   d.  aqq.,  Athen.  x.  419  c;  -Elian,  V.  H.  iL 

quoting  Antigonns  Caryatids,  tells  18,  from  the  same  source.)     At  alt 

with  some  censure  of  the  extrava-  events,  Athen.  loo.  cit.  says,  as  of 

ganco    introduced   by   I.ycon   tbe  something  well  known,  to  ir  'Ana- 

Peripatetlc  at  certain   meals   held  ifipla  ouuroirior,  and  so  again  i.  4 

on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  to  K,  It  vy  rlXdruvoi  avauniia.     To 

which    tho    scholars    contributed,  what  new  Pythagorean,  however, 

They  were  connected  with  sacrificed  he  is  indebted  for  tbe  info  mint  ion 

to  the  Muses.    Athen.  continues,  in  the   second    passage  that  the 

v&  y&p  Ira  avflfivttwti  irl  to  aiVrO  number   of  tho  guests  used  to  bo 

T-jjt  lut  tou  ipBplov  -yitoiitrv  Tpa-  28  (4  x  7)  he  has  not  informed  us. 

lifiji  ixakaiauiait,  JJxd^w  'feint  "  On  which  compare  Part  1.888. 

trniparro  Tat    auritovt  raiirai  oJ  °  Anniceria     is     Hid    to    bavo 
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to  conclude  that  such  voluntary  offerings  were  therefore 
customary  among  his  disciples  in  the  Academy. 

Plato's  sphere  of  work  seemed  to  him  to  be  limited 
to  this  intellectual  and  educational  activity,  more  and 
more,  as  experience  deepened  his  conviction  that  in  the 
then  state  of  Athens,  no  diplomatic  career  was  compat- 
ible with  the  principles  he  held.81  The  desire,  however, 
that  it  might  be  otherwise  was  none  the  less  strong  in 
him ; a  and  that  he  had  not  abandoned  the  hope  of 
somehow  and  somewhere  gratifying  this  desire  is  proved 
by  his  two  great  political  works,  which  are  designed 
not  merely  to  set  forth  theoretical  ideals,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  exert  a  regulative  influence  on  actual  con- 
ditions. Consequently  though  he,  as  little  as  his  great 
master,  himself  wished  to  be  a  statesman,  both  may 


t  Ixar&i  iif  iti  xaeir  dyplai  irri- 

equipping  a  chonis  (supra  24,  48;  x<",   ^P1"  "   rtir  Wfkir  J)  ^fAooj 

20,  38;  4,   5).      Nat  one  of  these  irTJoat     rpoardkintrat      a»ui^t\)ji 

account*  is  sufficienllj  establiehed,  nvrip  rt  cat  toii  dXXmi  &>  ytrnm, 

the  two  firrtonly  on  feeble  evidence.  raCro rdrra \oytay,ip XajKi»,ii<rtfxiaj> 

The  statement   of  the  13th   Plat,  **«»  mil  id  alnov  rpirrur,  dor  i. 

Let.  361  A  sq.  is  quite  irorthleu.  -fup&n    aonopraO    rnl    fi\ijt    vw& 

■*  Cf.   p.    13.      Of  the    illuetra-  rrti/iarot    iptpo^irov    iiwb    Tit-xlat 

lions  given    there,   only  the   most  droordt,   0>i3>>  ruin   iXKout   xara- 

appoeito,  Hep.  yi.  496  C,  need  be  n-i/irXapAwiit    ireplai,    iywrf,    tl 

3 noted  here.    In  the  present  con-  rg  niirei  xaSapbt   Atuttai  re    cat 

ilion    of  society,   says  Plato,  few  dnwlur  Ipyur  fSi&airtu.     r.rX 

ever  succeed  in  devoting  themselves  l0  'AXXd   mi,   is    the   rejoinder, 

to  Philosophy  and  remaining  true  to  loc.  cit.,  oi  tA  iMxurra  A*  Siarpa- 

her.       KM  Toirwr  St]  r,ir  6Uyur  el  {d/itm  AraWarrotTt;     to    which 

yiri,nrm  tal  yevaifHK*  lit  iflb  «ai  Hocrates  replies,  otSi  -y!  Tifiiyurra, 

uagapnw  r4  «T%ia,  ital  ™  t«XX<S»  /i*  7-i^r.ii*  nXtnhf  wptoTitoini'  ir 

at  Uardi  IKmt  ripr  parlor,  sat  4>i  yip   rpceyKoticy  oSr4t  rt    pSXkor 

*Hth   ovlir  iyiit   ill   trot    riwiir  aitfytrsu   cat  peri  rSr   Iilwr   t4 

ripl  to    rSir  -*i\twr  rpdrrti  eiM*  leva  await.     Cf.  ibid.  v.  473  C  aq. 
t»Ti  fififiax"  /"*'  &TVI  T"  M"  '*"* 
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certainly  be  credited  with  the  aim  of  forming  states- 
men;61 and  if  he  repudiated  political  activity  in  cir- 

91  It  has  truly  been  said  of  a  Parrhon  and  Heraclides,  witli 
series  or  men  who  distinguished  whom  I'ytlio  appears  to  have  con- 
tliemselves  by  their  political  ac-  nected  hiius?lf),  the  first  of  whom 
tivity  that  they  came  out  of  the  is  known  as  the  speaker  and  agent 
Platonic  school.  However,  even  of  King  Philip  (cf.  Steinhart,  Life 
in  antiquity,  the  opinion*  as  re-  of  Plato  195,  322,  16) ;  both  are 
garda  the  political  character  of  this  cited  as  Platonisls  by  Diogenes  iii. 
school  were  very  divided;  and  if  4li  It  must  be  from  a  confusion 
the  admirers  of  Plato  like  Plutarch  wiih  the  above-mentioned  Hera- 
ad  v.  Col.  32,  6,  sqq.  p.  1126,  bring  elides,  that  Demetrius  of  Magnesia 
into  connection  with  him  as  pupils  according  to  Diogenes  v.  89  *s- 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  greatest  signed  the  murder  of  a  tyrant  to 
statesmen  of  bis  time,  not  seldom  Heraclides  Ponlicas,  who  bora  the 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  historical  same  name.  Besides  these  we 
fact,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  have  Cliio  (the  supposed  writer  of 
adversaries  like  Athenssus  xi.  508,  a  tetter  in  the  Epist.  Socrat.)  and 
d.  sqq.,  and  h!a  predecessors,  will  Leonidea,  who  perished  in  the 
be  precise  about  their  evidence  for  murder  of  tho  tyrant  Clearchus  of 
the  statement  that  the  majority  of  Heraclca  (Justin  xvi.  5,  Suidas, 
the  Platonic  pupils  were  Tuaamicof  KXAtpxvti  who  adds  to  thorn  as  a 
tiki  ml  IidjSoXoi.  According  to  third  An  tithe  ns ;  opposed  to  this 
Plutarch  Inc.  cit.  Dion  (concerning  Memnon  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  224,  p.  225, 
whom  vide  pp.  24,  4ti,  32  sq.)  a.  10  sqq.,  says  that  Lysimachus 
belonged  to  Plato's  pupils,  together  killed  him  and  bis  brother,  because 
with  Aiistunymns,  Phormio  (Pin-  they  had  murdered  their  mother); 
tarch  Pnecepta.  Reip.  ger.  10,  15)  Euphraiis  of  Oreo*  (Suid.  Eo>p.) 
and  Menedemna,  who  respectively  about  whose  influence  at  tho  court 
gave  laws  to  the  Arcadian",  Kleans,  of  Perdiccas  (to  whom  the  Plat. 
and  Pyrrhieans  (Menedemus  is  epist.  v.  recommends  him).  Athen- 
mentioned  by  the  contemporary  am  it  is  true  (loc.  cit.  of.  600,  E), 
comedian  Epicrates  in  AthenaMi*,  nccordifigtoAntigonua  of  Karystus, 
69,  d.  in  connection  with  Plato  expresses  himself  very  unfavour- 
and  Speusippus,  in  Plutarch  Rio.  ably,  but  who  we  leam  from  Do- 
Ren.  20,  6,  p.  1043  in  connection  mosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  126  sqq.  (by 
with  Xeuocrates) ;  further  Delius  which  AlheumV  account  of  his 
of  Ephesos  (called  in  Phi  I  os  trains,  death  is  set  right)  was  a  martyr 
Vit.  Soph.  1,  3,  p.  485  through  a  to  Grecian  libertj;  Leo,  who  as 
sli£  of  tho  pen  Olaa),  who  under  statesman  and  commander  defended 
Philip  and  Alexander  was  the  his  mother-city  Byzantium  against 
active  promoter  of  the  expedition    Philip.   (1'lut.  Phoc.   14,  Pbilostr. 

rinst  Persia,  together  with  Py-  Vit.  Soph.  1,  2.  Suidas  Afar); 
and  Heroclides  of  jfl'ios,  the  Hermiai,  prince  of  Atnrnous,  the 
murderers  of  the  Thrncian  king  well-known  friend  of  Aristotle 
Cotys  (Ariat.  Polit.  v.  10,  1311  b.  (Diog.  v.  3.  5  aqq.  Slrabo  xiii.  1, 
such  the  brothers    69,    p,    <JIU.      Diodor.     xvi.    52, 
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comstances  which  lie  considered  hopeless,"  there  was,  at 

the  same  time,  nothing  in  his  principles  to  keep  him 

Dionjs.  ep.  ad.  Aram.  1,  5.  Suidas  board  Plato,  and  later  on  Xeno- 
'Epfifai.  Part  ii.  b.  16  sqq.  2nd  crate*  (Pint,  l'hocion,  4,  adv.  Col. 
edit).  Besides  these  Diog.  iii.  16,  32,  6)  ;  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
mentions  tfuteon  of  Lampaacus  and  however,  he  must  have  confined 
Timolsus  of  Cyxicus,  both  of  whom  hioiaelf  to  being  present  at  isolated 
according  to  Athenaa.  608  sou.  (who  discourses.  Though  Chamslaon 
colli  the  one  Euagon  and  the  other  and  Polemo  in  Dio.e.  iii.  4C  repre- 
Tinuens)  made  unsuccessful  at-  Bent  the  orators  Hype rides  and 
tempts  to  usurp  tyrannical  power  Lycurgus  (of  whom  also  the  Pseudo- 
in  their  respective  cities;  Alliens;  in  Plutarch  vitie  decern.  Orat.  vii.  p. 
adds  to  them  Charon  of  Pellene  as  841  makes  the  same  assertion)  at 
one  of  the  profligate  tyrants  who  pupils  of  Plato,  their  speeches  (as 
came  out  of  the  school  of  Plato  Steinliart  remarks,  Plato's  Life, 
and  Xenocrates,  with  what  justice  174  sqn.)  show  no  proofs  of  the 
we  do  not  know.  According  to  influence  of  Platonic  thought  and 
Athenians  toe.  cit.  Diog.  iii.  46,  expression.  Still  less  can  ive  claim 
Callippui,  also,  the  murderer  of  jEschinee  for  a  pupil  of  Plato 
Dion,  was  a  scholar  of  Plato,  which  (with  the  scholiast  on  jEach.de 
statement  is  opposed  by  the  Plat,  falsa  legat.  ).,  who  appeals  to 
epist.  vii.  333  C ;  Plut.  Dion,  34.  Demetrius  Pbaleraus,  compare 
The  Clearchus  mentioned  above,  Apollon.  Vit.  jtisch.  p.  14) ;  and 
according  to  Suidas  K\iapx-,  at-  though  Demosthenes,  his  great 
tended  the  Academy  only  a  short  adversary,  ia  variously  stated, 
time.  It  is  very  improbable  that  sometimes  with  greater  aud  some- 
Chabriss  was  a  student  of  the  times  with  leas  precision,  to  have 
Academy  (Plut.  adv.  OoL  32,  C,  cf.  bean  n  pupil  of  Pinto,  still,  bow- 
Pseud  o- Amnion,  vita  Arist.  p.  10,  ever,  in  his  orations  no  influence 
West.,  who  makes  him  out  a  rela-  of  Platonic  philosophy  appears, 
tion    of   Plato's).      Tho     account  significant    ns    may    have     been 

giyov  in  Diog.  iii.  S3  fiq.)  that  Plato's  influence  on  him  as  a 
lata  alone  stood  by  him  at  his  stylist.  (Pint.  Demostli.  6,  accord- 
trial  is  worth  little  historically,  as  ing  to  an  anonymous  writer  in 
Arist.  Rhetor,  iii.  10,  1411,  p  G,  Hermipmis,  vitsa  X  orat.  viii.  3,  p. 
mention!  another  defender  of  Cba-  844.  Mnesistratas  in  Diog.  iii.  47. 
brias;  and  the  defence  which  in  Cic.de  Orat.  i.  20,  89.  Brut.  31, 
Diog.  ia  pat  in  the  mouth  of  Plato  121;  Oral.  iv.  15;  Off.  i.  4; 
obviously  originated  from  tho  Quintil.  iii.  2,  22,  10,  24;  Lucian, 
Apology,  28  E.  Timotheus  (jElian,  Encomium  Demostheuis,  12,  47  ; 
Varia  Hist.  ii.  10,  supra  28,  59)  it  Bchol.  in  Demostli.  contra  Androt. 
is  true  waaproved  to  tea  frieadbut  40;  Olyropiod.  in  Gorg.  106.) 
by  no  means  a  pupil  of  Plato ;  his  The  5th  letter  attributed  to  him 
relation  to  him  cannot  at  all  have  does  not  make  Demosthenes  to 
been  so  intimate  as  Pa. -Amnion  speak  as  a  Platonist,  but  only  to 
loc.  cit.  would  have  it.  Phocion  express  his  good  opinion  of  the 
in  his  younger    days   may    have  Platonic  school,   under  which   ho 


zt 
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back  from  it,  should  there  arise  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  the  realization  of  hiB  ideas.**  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity seemed  to  offer  after  the  death  of  the  elder  Dio- 
nysius,*7  when  Dion,  and,  at  his  instigation,  Dionysius 
the   younger,   invited   him    pressingly   to    Syracuse.*8 

obviously  does  not  include  himself.  Athenian,  and  particularly  bo  onl- 

Cf.  Stoinhart   loc.    cit.    17S    sqq.  spoken  a  friend  of  Wparia  as  Plato 

ScliaTer,  Demos tb.  1,  280  sqq. ;  and  undoubtedly  iu,  to  lay  down  the 

besides   the  authorities  mentioned  new  constitution.     The  absurd  11th 

above,  particularly  Hermann,  Plat.  Platonic  letter  cannot  come  under 

74  sq.,  119  sq.      Steinbart,   171-  consideration    as     historical     eri- 

189.     With  regard  to  the  relations  dence. 

of  Isocrates  with  Plato  we   shall  M  Plato  himself  layi  it  down  as 

peak  later  on  (p.  346, 2, 2nd  edit),  a    necessary   condition,   that    phi- 

one  represents  him  bb  his  pupil,  lor,opliers     should     not     withdraw 

as  ne  was  eight  or  nine  years  older  from    politics.     The    corresponding 

than    Plato,   and   their   friendship  duty  is  an  immediate  consequence, 

asserted  in  Diog.  iii.  8,  is  estab-  And   that  this   duty  should   only 

lished  only  for  the  earlier   years  be  binding  with   regard   to  one's 

of  their  lives   by  the  writings   of  own   state,    would    hardly    be    a 

both.  maxim  with  one  so  fully  possessed 

*>  According    to    Plutarch,     Ad  by  his  political  ideal  as  Plato. 

{rincipem  ineruditum,   i.  p.  779;  ^Thia  happened  01.  103,  1,  at 

.ucultua,  C  2 ;  ^lian,  T.  H.  iii.  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and 

30,  the  people  of  Cyrene   (beside  therefore    368    B.C.      Diodor.    xr. 

whom   Diog,  iii.  23   and  M\.    V.  73   sq.     Plato's  journey   must  be 

H.  ii.  42,  give  the  Arcadians  and  assigned    to    the    following   year. 

Thobans  at  the  founding  of  Mega-  Cic.  de  Sen.  12,  41  (with  which  of, 

lopolis)  asked  him  for  a  scheme  of  Part  i.  p.  244,  3)  dates  il,  or  at  all 

laws ;  but  he  refused  both,  in  the  events,  according   to   Fin.  t.  29, 

former  case  because   Cyrene   was  87,  the  first  journey,  405  A.u.c, 

too  luxurious  for  him,  in  the  latter  which  needs  no  refutation. 

because  ho  perceived  faw txfi* «*  "Ep.   Plat.    vii.    327   B    sqq.; 

eVWrai,  oi)   rttatir    avraii    Tiuor  ii.   311    E;    iii.  316  C  sq. ;    Plot. 

rl)»  iaovoplay.     The  last  statement  Dion,  10  sq.  (cf.  c.  princ.  Phil.  4, 

is  vory  improbable,  for  Plato  would  6,  p.  779),  who  adds  that  the  Py- 

to   Dion's.     Cf.    Corn. 

.     r„ ,   C  3,   &c.     The   7th 

incredible  that  Platonic  letter  is  certainly  not 
Epaminondas,  who  after  tha  vie-  trustworthy,  and  all  the  following 
tory  of  Leuctra  promoted  the  ones  depend  on  it.  What  other 
founding  of  Megalopolis  for  the  sources  of  information  Plutarch 
protection  of  Arcadia  against  may  havo  had  we  do  not  know. 
Sparta,    should   have   invited    an    That  Plato,  however,  did  make  a 
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Could  this  potentate  indeed  be  won  over  to  Philosophy 
and  to  Plato's  political  beliefs — (and  of  this  Plato,  or 
at  any  rate  Dion,  appears  certainly  to  have  indulged  a 
hope),"  the  most  important  results  might  be  expected 
to  follow,  not  only  in  his  own  kingdom,  but  in  all 
Sicily  and  Magna  Grrecia,  indeed  throughout  the  Hel- 
lenic states.  Meanwhile  the  event  proved,  only  too 
soon,  how  insufficiently  this  hope  was  founded.  When 
Plato  arrived  in  Syracuse,  the  young  Prince  received 
him  most  politely,  and  at  first  showed  lively  interest 
in  the  philosopher  and  his  endeavours;"*  but  he  very 
shortly  became  weary  of  these  serious  conversations, 
and  when  his  jealousy  of  Dion,  which  was  not  entirely 
groundless,  had  led  to  an  open  rupture  with  that  states- 
man, and  at  length  to  the  banishment  of  the  latter, 
Plato  must  have  been  glad  to  escape  from  the  painful 
position  in  which  he  found  himself,  by  a  second  return 
home.71     Nevertheless,  after  some  years,  at  the  renewed 


second    and   a    third   journey    to  accomplished    on    that    particular 

Sicily    cannot    be    doubted.      The  occasion. 

testimony  ia  unanimous  ;  and  if  he  m  Diligence'    count  ere  tatemeni, 

had    not  taken    the  journey,  the  iii.  21,   that  be   asked   Dinnysiua 

composer  of  the  letter  would  have  for  land   and   people  towards  the 

had  no  reason  for  defending  him  realization  of  bis  state,  is  certainly 

on  that  score.     That  his  motives  false.      Apul.    dogm.    PI.   4   is   a 

were    actually    those    ascribed    to  misunderstanding. 

him    ia   probable    in   itself,    and  ™  More     detailed     information, 

made  more  so  by  the  whole  politi-  but    of   doubtful    worth,  may  bo 

ca!   situation;    and  this   is   borne  found  in  Plut.  Dion  13;  De  Ada- 

out  by  the  passage  in  the  Laws,  latione  7,  p.  52,  26,  p.  67 ;  Pliny, 

iv.  709  E  aoq.,  in  which  Hermann,  Natural  History,  vii.  30 ;  M\.  V. 

p.  69,  rightly  recognises  an  expreB-  H.  iv.  18  ;  Nepoe,  loo.  oil.     The 

■ion  of  the  hope*  which  led  Plato  alleged    meeting    or    Plato   and 

to   Syracuse.     These    hopes,    he  Aristippus  at  the  Syracusan  Court 

later  on  maintains,  have  not  failed  has  been  already  disonssed,  Part  i, 

in  regard  to  their  universal  foun-  pp.  291,  2  ;  312,  8. 

datioo,  even  though  they  were  not  71  Ep.  Plat.  iii.  229  B  sqq.,  iii. 
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solicitations  of  the  tyrant  and  entreaties  of  his  friends, 
he  resolved  upon  yet  another  voyage  to  Sicily.  His 
immediate  aim  was  doubtless  to  attempt  a  reconciliation 
between  Dion  and  Dionysius  ;ja  to  this  may  have  linked 
themselves  more  distantly,  new  political  hopes:  the 
undertaking,  however,  turned  out  so  unfortunately  that 
Plato  was  even  in  considerable  danger  from  the  mis- 
trust of  the  passionate  prince/3  and  only  evaded  it  by 
the  intervention  of  the  Pythagoreans,  who  were  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Tarentine  state.  Whether,  after  his 
return,7*  he  approved  of  Dion's  hostile  aggression  on  . 
Dionysius,  we  do  not  know ; T(  but  for  his  own  part,  from 

318  C;  Pint.  Dion  14,  16;  Diog.  Syracuse;    according    to    Diog., 

iii.  21  sq.     The  latter  assigns  to  Xenocrates,    He   is   said  to  have 

Lhii   journey  what,   according    to  loft  (he  conduct  of  hU  school  at 

better  authorities,  happened  in  the  Athene    during    bis    absence     to 

third;   and  lie   therefore  puts  an  Heraclides.      (Suidas,   voc  'Spa- 

incident  in  the   first,  which  Plu-  cXcfiqt.)      The    Epiatolas    Ilcra- 

tarch    relates  of  the   second.     Cf.  clidis,   quoted   there   by  Ast,  and 

also  SlobsEus,  Elorilegiuro,  13,  3G,  even   by   Brandis— the   former   in 

who,  however,  connects  with  it  a  PI.  Leben  a.  Schr.  p.  30,  the  latter 

circumstance    generally    told    of  Gh.-Rom.  Phil.  ii.  a.  146 — do  not 

Dionysius  and  Aristippos.  exist.     The  quotation  is  doe  to  a 

n  Dion,  who  appears  in  the  two  misunderstand ing  of  Tennemann's 

previous  journeys  as  Plato's  cnthu-  words,  Plat.  PhiL  i.  54;    'Snides 

Elastic  admirer,  had,  according  to  in  Heraclides  EpistoL  ( Plato nicje 

Plutarch,  Dion    IT,   become    still  sc.)  ii.  p.  73  '  (Bipont.). 

more  intimate  with  him  during  a  ■'  According  to  Ep.  vii.  350  B 

long  stay  at  Athens,  in  tbe  course  (cf.  p.  345  D)  this  mast  be  dated 

of  which  he  also  became  a  close  in   the   spring  of  360  B.C.,  for  he 

friend  of  Speosippus.  is  said  to  havo  met  Dion  a'  " 


Dion  18-20 ;  Maiimus  Tyrius,  Dia-  His  hither  journey  would  then  be 

«erUtionesia.9;  Diog.  23.    The  361.    Cf.  Herm.  p.  66. 
particulars     are    uncertain ;     the        "5  Plutarch,  adv.  Col.  32,  6,  p 

letter  of  Archytaa  ap.  Diog.  22  is  1126.    Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  34,  139, 

certainly  spunoos.     According  to  and  J51ian,V.  H.  iii  IT,  represent 

Pint.  c.  22  (cf.  Ep.  Plat.  ii.  314  D)  tbe  impulse  as  coming  from  Plato. 

Speusipptis  accompanied  him  to  Bat  this  is  an  exaggerated  infer- 
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this  time,  having  now  attained  his  seventieth  year,  he 
seems  to  hare  renounced  all  active  interference  with 
politics.7*  The  activity  of  his  intellect,  however,  con- 
tinned  amidst  the  reverence  of  country  men  and 
foreigners,"  unabated  till  his  death,78  which,  after  a 
happy  and  peaceful  old  age,7*  is  said  to  have  overtaken 
him  at  a  wedding  feast."" 


pace    from    En.   Plat.  vii.   326    E.  Diogenes,   25,    and    what    will  be 

I'f.  Ep.  iv.     Dion  found  warm  nip-  presently  remarked  on  the  exten- 

Ctrom   Speusippus   and    other  aion  of  the  Platonic  school, 

onista,  Plat.  Dio.  22,  17.    Ilia  ™  Of  hia  literary  works  this  ia 

companion  and  subsequent  enemy,  expressly  witnessed  (v\&.  supr,  p. 

Callippna,  ia  noticed  as  a  scholar  3,   and  Diog.    37 ;  Dionys.    coup. 

ofFU»to*s(videp.  31).  verb.  p.  208;  Quint,  viii.  6,  64;  on 

71  Atbenaroa,    xi.    500,    indeed  which  however  cf.  Muiemjhl,  Gen. 

nays   that  he   was  intimate   with  Ent.  11,   90  so,.).    And  we  may 

Archelaas  of  Macedonia,  and  later  safely   conclude    that   it   was   the 

on,   pared    tbe    way  for   Philip's  same  with  his  activity  as  teacher. 

supremacy:  so  that  we  might  infer  The    alleged    interruption    of   hia 

his  sympathies   to   have   been  in  work    by    Ariatolle    will    be  dis- 

general  with  the  Macedonian  party,  cussed   later  in  the   life   of  that 

Aa  regards  Archelaus,  however,  the  philosopher, 

statement  is    refuted    by  cbrono-  n  Cicero,  de  Senect.  6,  13. 

logy,  and  by  the  Gorgias,  470  D  M  Hcrmippns  ap.  Diog.  iii.  2. 

a;    and   the  alleged   support  of  Augustine,  C.  D.vni.  2.   Suid.voc 

ilip  narrows  itself  down,  even  on  UXdr.     Cicero's  scribens  est  mor- 

AtheaBUB's  own  qnotations,  to  the  tnus,  loc.  cit.,  is  not  at  variance 

circum stance  that  Plato's  scholar  wilb  this  latter,  if  we   remember 

Enphraraa  had  obtained  for  Philip  that  it  need  not  be  taken  literally. 

a  certain  territory  from  Perdiccae,  According  to  Diog.  40,  a  certain 

and  this  Philip  used  for  the  fur-  Philo    had    used    tbe    proverbia 

therance  of  greater  designs.     Any  expression  nxdrusoi  <p8ilpn\  and 

personal  intercourse  between  Plato  Myronianus   concluded   from   this 

and  Philip  there  does  not  seem  to  that  Plato  died  of  -pduptaau,  aa  it 

have  been.    £1.  V.  H.  ir.  19,  cer-  is  said  Pherecydes  and  others  did. 

lainly  aaya  that  Philip  paid  honour  Of  course  this  is    false.     Perhaps 

to  Plato,  aa  to  other  learned  men ;  the    expression    comes    originally 

bat,  according  to  Speusippus  ap.  from   the    place    in   the   Sophist, 

Atben.  loc  cit.,  and  Diog.  40,  he  227  B ;  or  the  passage    may  at 

expressed      himself    unfavourably  least  have  given  a  handle  to  the 

about  him.  story.    As  to  Plato's  burial,  nionu- 

77  Cf.   (besides   what  has  been  merit,  and  wilt,  vide  Diog.  iii.  25, 

quilted,  p.  32,  05,  and  about  bis  41  sqq.  Olyrop.6;  Pausan.l,  30,  3; 

(elation   to  Dion  and  Dionyaius)  Ilerm.  p.  125,  197. 
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Even  in  antiquity,  the  character  of  Plato  was  the 
subject  of  many  calumnies.81  The  jests  of  the  comic 
poets  which  have  come  down  to  usM  are  indeed  harm- 
less enough,  and  concern  the  philosoper  more  than 
the  man ;  but  there  are  other  reproaches,  for  the 
silencing  of  which  Seneca's  apology  M — that  the  life 
of  a  philosopher  can  never  entirely  correspond  with 
his  doctrine, — is  scarcely  sufficient.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  is  accused  of  connections,  which,  if  proved,  would 
for  ever  throw  a  shadow  on  his  memory;81  on  the 
other  of  unfriendly,  and  even  of  hostile  behaviour 
towards    several    of   his    fellow   disciples.8*     He    has 


81  One  of  these  critics  of  Pluto 
waaTinueua  the  Locrian,  Pint.  Nic. 
1 ;  two  others  we  shall  meet  with 
in  Aristoxenus  and  Theoporopus, 
the  pupils  of  Isocrates,  who,  in 
this  way,  retaliated  for  the  attacks 
of  PUto  and  the  Platcniata  on 
lacerates  and  Rhetoric:  uf.  Dion. 
.Ual.ep.  ad  Pomp.  p.  757  :  De  nnec. 
Hist.  782;  .Athen.  xi.  90S  b,  Epics, 
Diss.  11,  17,5. 

*  Ap.  Diog.  iii.  26  sq. ;  Athen. 
ii.  59  c.  «q.;  li.  509  c. 

""  Vitnbenta,  18,  1. 

*>  Vide  Diog.  29 ;  AHinn,  V.  H. 
ir,  21;  Athen.  xiii.  589  c,  and 
supra,  p.  8,  8.  Even  Dion  is 
here  called  Ms  favourito ;  and  an 
epitaph  is  quoted,  which  Plato  (ut 
the  age  of  seventy  -three)  is  said  to 
havo  composed  on  his  friend,  who 
mnat  have  been  sixty  at  least. 
That  Antisthenca  alluded  to  some 
amount  of  Plato's  by  the  title  of 
his  7:A8ur  is  a  mere  arbitrary  con- 
jecture. The  censure  of  Dicrear- 
chus  ap.  Cic.  Tunc.  it.  34,  71,  is 
levelled  not  at  his  character,  but 
bis    philosophy.      On    the    other 


hand,  Suidas,  p.  300(1,  ed.  fiaisfbrd, 
affirms  that  he  never  entered  intu 
any  sexual  relatione.  Bnt  this, 
again,  can  only  be  a  dogmatic 
invention,  originating  with  the 
asceticism  of  later  schools. 

"  The  only  hostility  that  can  be 
demonstrated,  however,  is  between 
Antisthenes  and  Plato;  vide  Part  i. 
255,  and  supra,  p.  18,31.  Antisthe- 
nes is  allowed  ou  all  hands  to  have 
been  the  aggressor,  and  nlwaya  to 
have  displayed  the  greater  vehe- 
mence and  passion.  The  usertion 
that  Plato  behaved  ill  to  Machines 
has  been  discussed,  Part  i.  p.  1C7,  6 ; 
204,  3;  and  bis  alleged  neglect  of 
him  in  Sicily  (Ding.  ii.  61)  is  con- 
tradicted by  Plut.  de  Adal.  o.  26, 
p.  67.  He  certainly  paaaed  censure 
on  Aristippus,  vide  Part  i.  p.  242  ; 
but  it  was  well  merited,  and  we 
may  well  believe  there  was  no  lore 
lost  between  them,  even  though 
the  anecdotes  of  their  meeting  in 
Syracuse  (vide  Part  i.  p.  291,  2)  do 
not  tell  us  much,  and  tl 
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also  been  charged  with  censoriousness  and  self-love ; se 
not  to  mention  the  seditious  behaviour  after  the  death 
of  Socrates  which  scandal  has  laid  to  his  account.87  His 
relation  with  the  Syracusan  court  was  early  **  made  the 
handle  for  divers  accusations,  such  as  love  of  pleasure,** 
avarice,*0  flattery  of  tyrants ; "'  and  his  political  character 
Diog.  ix.  40,  taxes  Pinto  with  tbc 


what  we  do  know  cannot  turn  to 
Plato's  disadvantage.  We  get  re- 
peated assertions  of  an  enmity 
existing  between  Pinto  and  Xeno- 
pbon  (Diog.  iii.  34;  Gell.  N.  A. 
xiv.  3;  Allien,  ».  504  e.).  But 
BSckh  bag  shown  (do  aimultale  qiue 
Plato ni  cam  Xenopbonte  inter- 
cepisnc  fcrtar,  Berlin,  1811)  how 
tilde  ground  there  is  lor  such  a 
belief  in  the  writings  of  either; 
and  Ibe  writings  are  the  only  real 
authority.  Moat  likely  the  whole 
■lory  ia  an  invention.  Cf.  Stein- 
hart,  PI.  L.  93  aq. 

**  Dionysins  ad  Pompeium,  p. 
775  aq. ;  Athen.  li.  506  a.  sqq.; 
Antialhenea  and  Diogenes  an. 
Diog.  vi.  7,  26;  Anatidea  Je 
quatuorviria.  The  accusation  ia 
mainly  grounded  on  Plato's 
writings,  which  cannot  be  said  to 
justify  it,  however  one-sitled  many 
of  his  judgments  may  be.  The 
conacioaa  superiority,  to  which  he 
had  a  real  right,  may  bate  been 
too  prominent  in  particular  cases; 
even  disadvantageously  so,  some- 
times, for  others.  Cf.  the  quota- 
tion from  Aristotle,  Part  i.  p.  289,  2. 
lint  this  can  hardly  bear  oat  such 
accusations  as  the  above.  Of  the 
anecdotes  given  in  Plutarch  de 
idol,  c  32,  p.  70;  iElian,  V.  H. 
xiv.  33  (Diog.  vi.  40) ;  Iho  first  is 
irrelevant,  the  second  certainly 
untrue ;  and  what  Hermippus  ap. 
Athen.  xi.  505  d.,  gives,  looks  nn- 
histoTical   too.    Arietoxenus  apud 


e  writings  ol 
of  this  we  may  un- 
hesitatingly acquit  him.  Aris- 
toxenus  is  too  untrustworthy  a 
witness  j  and  we  may  at  least 
credit  Flalo  with  the  sense  to  see 
that  a  widely  spread  mode  of 
thought  could  not  be  abolished  by 
the  burning  of  a  few  books.  His 
own  distaste  for  merely  material 
science  and  his  general  disparsge- 
mentofsnch  studies,  may  perhaps 
account  for  bis  never  mentioning 
the  physicist  of  Abdera. 

"  Uegosamlcr  ap.  Athen.  xi. 
507  a.  sq.;  the  falsehood  of  the 
statements  need  not  be  pointed  out 
to  any  reader  of  the  I'htedo  or  the 
Symposium.  The  dream  of  So- 
crates related  ibid.  Is  a  malicious 
parody  of  that  mentioned  above, 
p.  9,  15. 

»  The  seventh  Platonic  letter  is 
a  refutation  of  such  charges. 
According  to  Diog.  iii.  34  ;  vi.  25, 
tbo  charges  were  openly  made  even 
in  Plato's  lifetime. 

*  Vide  p.  23,  45. 

«•  Philostr.  v.  Apoll.  1,  35; 
Diog.  iii.  9.  The  anonymous 
assertion  in  Arsen.  Violet  ed.  Kati, 
508,  and  the  Florilegium  Mona- 
cense  (Stob.  Flor.  ed.  Meineke, 
T.  iv.  285),  No.  227,  that  in  old 
age  he  became  avaricious,  is  of  the 
same  kind,  Seneca,  v,  G,  27,  S, 
remarks  that  he   was  reproached 
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lias  especially  suffered  at  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
themselves  unable  to  grasp  his  ideas."  Lastly,  if  we 
are  to  believe  his  accusers,  he  not  only,  as  an  author, 
allowed  himself  numerous  false  assertions  **  respecting 
his  predecessors,  but  also  such  indiscriminate  quotation 
from  their  works,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  his  own 
writings  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  robbery  from 
them.**     All  those  complaint.-',  however,  so  far  as  we  are 


.  r.  Part  i.  p.  312, 
ii.  91)  tint  he  did  not  uo  no  even  h 
Syracuse.  The  seventh  letter  re- 
cognises no  reason  for  defending 
him  against  the  oharge. 

"  Diog.  vi.  58.  Against  which 
il  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  Plut. 
Dion  13,  19,  and  the  quotations  on 
p.  24,  47. 

**  The  quotations  given  by 
Athenians,  xi.  506  e.  eqq.,  508  d. 
■qq.,  Imto  lint  little  importance. 
Some  are  plainly  untrue  (vide 
supra,  p.  34,  76),  or  misrepresenta- 
tions ;  and  tbe  rest,  even  if  true, 
would  not  have  much  reference  to 
Plato  himself.  On  the  Other  hand, 
we  may  see  from  (he  places  quoted, 
pp.  29,  62  ;  32,  68,  that  Plato  had 
occasion  to  explain  his  political 
inactivity  and  bis  relation  to  the 
younger' Diony sins.  And  we  may 
expect  to  find  that  both  were  cast 
in  hie  teeth,  just  ai  his  political 
i  lie  si  ism  and  his  preference  for 
aristocratic  government  must  neces- 
sarily have  given  offence.  Cf.  also 
Bep.  t.  472  A,  473  C,  E. 

**  Cf.  tbe  list  of  offences  in 
Athen.  v.  c.  65,  57-61 ;  the  correc- 
tion of  which  we  may  spare  our- 
selves, together  with  the  absurd 
complaints  about  the  fictitious 
■peaches   which   ho    puts    in    the 


aiouth  of  Socrates  and  other '. 
xi.  505  e.  507  c.;  Ding.  35. 

"  So  he  is  said  to  have  borrowed 
from  PhilolauV   writings   for   his 

Timraus  (*.  supr.  20,  38),  and  from 
n  work  of  Protagoras  lor  tho  Be- 

Eublic  (Ariatox.  and  Phar.  ap. 
Hog.  ih.  37,  67).  According  to 
Porphyry  np.  Eueeb.  Prseparatio 
Kvangclica,  x.  3,  24,  he  is  indebted 
to  the  same  source  for  his  objec- 
tions to  tho  Eleatics.  Alcimnsep. 
Diog.  iii.  9  eq.,  reproached  him 
with  having  taken  the  foundation* 
of  hii  system  from  Epicharmns  : 
T  heopompus,  ap.  Athen.  xi.  508  c, 
said  that  ho  borrowed  most  of  his 
dialogues  from  Aristippua,  Antis- 
thsneH,  and  Bryso.  With  regard 
to  Epicharmun,  the  assertion  is 
groundless,  as  has  been  shown  in 
Vol.  i.  428  sq.  To  the  statements 
Of  Aristoxenus  and  Theopompu* 
no  one  who  knows  the  untrust- 
worthiness  of  the  writers  will  he 
inclined  to  give  much  weight.  The 
statement  of  the  former  (whom  hi- 
assertions  about  Socrates  already 
sufficiently  characterise,  supra, 
51  in.,  48,  54,  6,  69,  6)  is  im- 
probable on  the  face  of  it ;  if  true 
at  ali,  it  can  only  have  reference 
to  some  unimportant  points.  And 
the  same  applies  to  Theoporapus's 
story  (cf.  supra,  36,  81),  apartfrom 
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in  a  position  to  tost  them,  appear  so  unfounded  that 
scarcely  a  fraction  of  them  will  stand  the  process  of 
investigation  ;w  and  the  rest  are  supported  by  such 
weak  evidence,  that  they  ought  not  to  affect  that 
reverence  for  the  character  of  the  philosopher  which 
is  certain  to  ensue  from  the  perusal  of  his  works.  So 
far  as  a  man  may  be  judged  by  what  he  has  written, 
only  the  very  highest  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the 
personality  of  Plato.  To  appreciate  him  correctly, 
however,  he  must  be  measured  by  a  standard  that  takes 
account  of  his  natural  disposition  and  historical  place. 
Plato  was  a  Greek,  and  he  was  proud  of  being  one.  He 
belonged  to  a  rank  and  to  a  family,  the  prejudices  as 
well  as  the  advantages  of  which  he  was  content  to 
share.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  Greece  had  touched 
the  highest  point  of  her  national  life,  and  was  steadily 
declining  from  political  greatness.  His  nature  was 
ideal,  adapted  rather  to  artistic  creation  and  scientific- 
research  than  to  practical  action;  which  tendency, 
nourished  and  confirmed  by  the  whole  coarse  of  his 
life,  and  the  strong  influence  of  the  Socratic  School, 
could  not  fail  to  be  still  further  strengthened  by  bis 
own  political  experiences.  From  such  a  temperament 
and  such  influences  might  be  evolved  all  the  virtues  of 

ilic  common  Socratic  element, which  as  fo  the  limit  and  the  illimitablu 

Plato   did   Dot  Deed  to  borrow  of  in  the  Pbilebus,  ve  can   find   no 

anyone.    Porphyry's  assertion  rosy  fault  with  him  for  this  Id  itself; 

possibly  hare  some  basis  of  truth  ;  and  in  both  cases  he  baa  sufficiently 

bat    it    can    hardly    redound    to  pointed  ont  his  sources  in  making 

Plato's  discredit.     Finally,  ir  Plato  a  general  reference  to  tho  Pytun 

was  indebted  to  Philolaoa  for  tho  Koreans,  oven  if  he  has  not  named 

i   of  the  elements  and  Pliilolat; 


other  details  of  physical  science  in        "  Vido  preceding  note, 
the  Tim  re  us,  and  for  tho  deductions    . 
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a  man  and  a  philosopher,  but  nought  of  the  grandeur 
of  a  politician.  Plato  might  desire  the  very  best  for 
his  conn  try.  and  be  ready  to  sacrifice  for  her  sake 
everything  except  hia  convictions :  bnt  that  he  should 
have  thrown  himself  into  the  turmoil  of  political  life, 
for  which  he  was  quite  unfitted, — that  he  should  have 
lavished  his  soars  strength  in  propping  tip  a  constitu- 
tion, the  foundations  of  which  he  thoaght  rotten,1* — 
that  he  should  have  used  means  that  he  felt  to  be  use- 
less to  stem  the  torrent  of  opposing  fate, — that  he,  like 
Demosthenes,  should  have  led  the  forlorn  hope  among 
the  ruins  of  Grecian  freedom, — would  be  too  much  to 
expect.  His  province  was  to  examine  into  State  prob- 
lems and  the  conditions  of  their  solution  ;  their  prac- 
tical realization  he  abandoned  to  others.  Thus  inner 
disposition  and  outward  circumstances  alike  designed 
him  for  philosophy  rather  than  state-craft.  But  even 
his  philosophy  had  to  be  pursued  differently  from  that 
of  Socrates,  nor  could  his  habits  of  life  exactly  resemble 
his  master's.  He  desired  to  be  true  in  the  main  to 
the  Socratic  pattern,  and  by  no  means  to  return  to  the 
mode  of  teaching  adopted  by  the  Sophists."  Bnt  aim- 
ing as  he  did  at  the  formation  and  propagation  of  a 
comprehensive  system, — aphoristic  conversation,  condi- 
tioned by  a  hundred  accidental  circumstances,  was  not 
enough  for  him  ;  he  wanted  more  extensive  machinery, 

»  Vide  supra, ;    p.  29,  02 ;    cf.  p.  888  aq.),  but  he  also  ceninred 

Hitter  ii.  171  sqq.  the   form  in  which  the   Sophistic 

17  He  not  only  took  no  fees  for  doctiine   was  enunciated  (Prolog, 

hit   teaching   (Ding.    iv.    2,    and  328  E  sqq. ;  334  C  aq. ;   Gore.  449 

Proleg.  c.5,  cf.  p.  314,4),  stronglj  IS.  aq. ;  Hipp.  Min.   373  A.     Cf. 

disapproving  Of  the  Sophists'  con-  supra,  p.  26,  SI). 
Jaot  in  this,  respect  (vide  Vol.  L 
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skilled  labour,  intellectual  quiet;  he  wanted  hearers 
who  would  follow  hia  enquiries  in  their  entire  connec- 
tion, and  devote  to  them  their  whole  time ;  hie  philoso- 
phy was  forced  to  withdraw  itself  from  street  and  mar- 
let,  within  the  precincts  of  a  school.*9 

Here  already  were  many  deviations  from  the 
Socratic  way  of  life ;  many  more  sprang  from  Plato's 
own  habits  and  inclinations,  which  were  generally 
ppposed  to  it.  Simplicity  and  temperance  were  indeed 
required  by  his  principles,**  and  are  expressly  ascribed 
to  him  ;10°  but  the  entire  freedom  from  wants  and  posses- 
sions to  which  Socrates  attained,  would  not  have  suited 
a  man  of  his  education  and  circumstances.  Himself 
full  of  artistic  taste,  he  could  not  deny  all  worth  to  life's 
external  adornments ;""  extending  his  scientific  research 
unreservedly  to  all  reality,  he  could  hardly,  in  ordi- 
nary life,  be  so  indifferent  Jo  the  outward,  as  they  who, 
like  Socrates,  were  satisfied  with  moral  introspection. 
Socrates,  in  spite  of  his  anti-democratic  politics,  was, 
by  nature,  a  thorough  man  of  the  people :  Plato's  per- 
sonality, like  his  philosophy,  bears  a  more  aristocratic 

"  Cf.  Diog.  40 :  /{iros-ift  &  ictl  1"  Plato  is  indeed  naid  not  to 

afrit  tA  rXiiara,  xa6i  Tirtt  $aai.  have  disdained  a  certain  amount  of 

Olymp.  c  6.  luxury  in  domestic    management 

»  Cf.  specially  Rep.  iii.  403  E  (Diog.  vi.  26]  •  some  of  bis  pupils 

sq.;  Gorg.  464  V.  vers    ridiculed    by   contemporary 

1—  Vide  the  places  quoted  p.  28,  comic  writers  on  account  ol  their 

59;  and  Diog.  39.    In  the  same  fine  clothes  and  their  haughty  be- 

connection    wo    may    notice    the  haviour.     (Athens,  si.  609 ;  xii. 

doubtful  tale  in  Kiobaauj,  Flor.  IT,  544    sq.)      On    the    other    hand, 

36    (attributed    to    Pythagoras  by  Seneca  ad  Helv.   12,  4,  says  that 

Flor.  Monac  231),  of  hia  pouring  Plato  only  bad   three  slaves;  his 

■way    the    water    with    which    he  Will    in    Diog.    iii.    \2    mention  k 

meant  to  quench  bis  thirst,  as  nn  lire. 
exercise  of  self-denial. 
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stamp.  He  loves  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  circle. 
to  ward  off  what  is  vulgar  and  disturbing ;  his  interest 
and  solicitude  are  not  for  all  without  distinction,  but 
only  or  chiefly  for  the  elect  who  are  capable  of  sharing 
his  culture,  his  knowledge,  his  view  of  life.  The  aris- 
tocracy of  intelligence  on  which  his  State  rests  has  deep 
roots  in  the  character  of  Plato.  But  precisely  to  this 
circumstance  are  owing  the  grandeur  and  completeness 
that  make  his  character  in  its  particular  sphere  unique. 
As  Plato  in  his  capacity  of  philosopher  unites  the 
boldest  idealism  with  rare  acuteness  of  thought,  a  dis- 
position for  abstract  critical  enquiry  with  the  freshness 
of  artistic  creativeness ; — so  does  he,  as  a  man,  combine 
severity  of  moral  principles10*  with  lively  susceptibility 
for  beauty,  nobility  and  loftiness  of  mind  with  tender- 
ness of  feeling,  passion  with  self-control,10*  enthusiasm 
for  his  purpose  with  philosophic  calm,  gravity  with 
mildness,101  magnanimity  with  human  kindliness,11* 
dignity1"0  with  gentleness.  He  is  great  because  he 
knew  how  to  blend  these  apparently  conflicting  traits 

""  An  epitaph  in  Diog.  43  calls  up  as  a  model  of  gentleness. 

hin    aaQpoeir!)  wpefipwr    0np-£ir  lw  t'f,  the  quotations  III  Fart  i.  p. 

1}0«  Tt  BiKaiV.  28G,  9. 

m  To    tbis    belongs    the    well-  ,u  A  beautiful  instance  is  given 

known  tale,   that  Plato    asked  a  by  JElian,  V.  H.  it.  9. 

friend  to  chastise  his  Blare  because  1H  Ecraclides  ap.  Diog.  2G  tells 

he  himself  was   angry.    Another  db,   that  in   his  youth    bo  never 

Teriion  is,  that  he  said  to  the  slave  aliened  himself  to  langh  immoder- 

himself,   'Luckily  for  you,  I   am  ately ;  and  -Mian,  V7H.  iii.  35, 

angry ;  or  yon  would  get  stripes.'  says  laughter  was  forbidden  in  the 

Pint,  de  educatione  puerorum,  14,  Old  Academy.     We  need  not  take 

p.  10;  de  sera  numinis  vindicta,  5,  either  oftlieso  statements  literally, 

£551.    Sen.  de  Ira  iii.   12,  5;  but  they  show  that  Plato  was  rc- 

iog.  38  sq. ;  Stob.  Flor.  20,  43,  garded  as  a  very  serious  character. 

57;  Flor.  Mon.  234.     Perhaps  it  Another  instance  is  given  by  Sencco, 

is  with  reference  to  this  story  that  de  Ira  ii.  21, 10. 
Tbemistius,  Or.  2,  30  d.,  holds  him 
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into  nnity,  to  complement  oppoaites  by  means  of 
each  other,  to  develope  on  all  sides  the  exuberance  of 
his  powers  and  capabilities  into  a  perfect  harmony,107 
without  losing  himself  in  their  multiplicity.  That 
moral  beauty  and  soundness  of  the  whole  life,  which 
Plato,  as  a  true  Greek,  requires  before  all  things,10*  he 
has,  if  his  nature  be  truly  represented  in  his  works, 
brought  to  typical  perfection  in  his  own  personality.10" 
Nor  is  the  picture  marred  by  incongruity  of  outward 
semblance  with  inward  reality,  for  his  bodily  strength  and 
beauty  have  been  especially  recorded.110  But  through- 
out, the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  philosopher  is 
that  close  connection  of  his  character  with  his  scientific 
aims,  which  he  owes  to  the  Socratic  school.  The 
moral  perfection  of  his  life  is  rooted  in  the  clearness  of 
his  understanding  ;  it  is  the  light  of  science  which  dis- 
perses the  mists  in  his  soul,  and  causes  that  Olympian 
serenity  which  breathes  so  refreshingly  from  his  works. 
In  a  word,  Plato's  is  an  Apollo-like  nature,  and  it  is 
a   fitting  testimony  to   the  impression   produced   by 

107  Olyrapiodorna  aaja  (C  6)   of  the  statuette,  a  drawing  of  which 

1'lsto  and  Homer,  Sto  yip  alrai  Jahn  utter  Brnun,  Mon.  Taetl.  d. 

iwx*l    Wyarrai    -/criadai    rarap-  Inatit.   iii.   7,   had  prefixed   to  bin 

uJwibl  edition  of    the    Symposium    (tho 

401    B    sq, ;  original  ban  Yaniabed),  ia  the  only 

C  aq.;  66  A.  ono  which  beara  his  namo  and  di»- 

'"Cf.   alao   Ptnntiua   ap.    Uie.  play  a  any  like  neaa.  Other  supposed 

Tnac  i.  32,  79,  and  the  renca  of  buata  of  Plato  represent  Asclepios 

Arialotle  quoted,  ii.  9,  2,  2nd  edit,  or  the  bearded  Dionyaos.      Pha- 

"•  Epict.   Diss,   i.  8,    13,  icnXoi  vorinua  in  Diog.  iii.  25  mentions  a 

V  nUrw  col  l^xvpit.     Farther  Hlnluo   on  bia  tomb   hy   Silanion. 

cf.  Apal.  dogm.  Plat.  1,  and  tbc  According  to  Plat.  adul.  et  amor, 

quotation!  supra  339,  1,  242,  2,  on  e.  9,  p.  53,  Plato  had  high  shoulders 

Plato's   build  and  gymnastic    *  ' '        ""    '    ' 
terity.       Among   tho    porlra 
Plato  (on  which  see  Yitconli,  Icono- 
graphic  grecqne,  i.  169  [228]  sq.}, 
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himself  on  his  contemporaries,  and  by  his  writings  on 
after  generations,  that  many  myths  should  have  placed 
him,  like  Pythagoras,  in  the  closest  union  with  the  god 
who,  in  the  bright  clearness  of  his  spirit,  was  to  the 
Greeks  the  very  type  of  moral  beauty,  proportion,  and 
harmony.111 


111  Tbii  view  had  influence  in 
the  celebration  of  his  birthday 
feast,  and  perhaps  oven  in  the  par- 
ticular date  assigned  for  it :  vide 
irapr.  338,  1.  Wo  find  from  Diog. 
2  (Olymp.  i.  Prol.  1),  Pint.  IJu, 
Conv.  viii.  1,  2,  4  :  Apul.  dogm. 
PI.  1,  XI V.  H.  x.  21,  that  oven  in 
Spensiypus'  time  the  tale  vent 
that  Plato  to  a  eon  of  Apollo. 
Aa  throwing  light  on  the  origin 
of  these  stories,  Steitihart  (PI.  L. 
S,  36,  282)  refers  to  the  _  Greet 
cultus  of  heroes,  and  particularly 
to  the  similar  atones  about  Alex- 
ander; he  indeed  conjectures  that 
it  was  owing  to  these  same  stories 
that  people  wished  to  place  Plato 
as  a  spirit-hero  beside  the  deified 
world-conqueror;  for  we  cannot 
believe  thai  this  legend  belongs  to 
the  time  of  Hpeusippus.  1  think 
we  are  not  entitled  to  deny  the 
■possibility  of  this  ;  especially  as 
the  stories  about  Pythagoras  offer 
.1  still  closer  parallel  than  the 
stories  abont  Alexander  (cf.  Vol.  i. 
'265  bo.).  However,  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  the  further  amplifica- 
tion of  the  myth  was  already  k now n 
to  Kpeusippus,  according  to  which 
a  vision  had  forbidden   Aristo  ti> 


touch  his  wile  before  the  birth  or 
her  first  child.  At  the  most  im- 
portant crisis  of  his  life  he  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  to  Socrates 
by  a  significant  dream  as  the  swan 
of  Apollo,  supra,  p.  0,  10.  He 
himself  dreamed,  just  before  his 
death  (according  to  Olymp.  6, 
Proleg.  2),  that  lie  had  become  a 
swan.  We  may  recognise  the 
theme  of  all  these  myths  in  the 
1'hatdo,  H.j  It.  Later  writers  com- 
pare him,  as  Physician  of  Souls, 
with  Apollo's  other  son,  Asclepins, 

the  r    ■ '       ' "- 

I)ioB. 
his  oi 


The  plea 


epitaph;  and  the  Prol. 

e  additions,  an  oracle.) 

g  story  (given  in  Cic. 

36,  78,  Vat  Max.  i.  C,  ext. 
3 ;  Olymp.  1 ),  of  the  bees  on  Hy- 
meltuB  feeding  the  child  Plato  with 
their  honey,  is  brought  by  the  Prol. 
C  2,  into  connection  with  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  shepherd  god  Apollo. 
Probably,  however,  it  had  an  in- 
dependent origin  in  the  Apollinc 
myth,  as  a  natural  symbol  tor  one 
from  whose  lips,  as  from  Nestor's, 
'  flowed  forth  speech,  sweeter  than 
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AND  GENUINENESS  OF  OCR  COLLECTION. 

The  moat  eloquent  monument  of  the  Platonic  spirit, 
and  the  most  important  source  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  Platonic  doctrine,  are  in  the  writings  of  the  philo- 
sopher himself.1  His  literary  activity  extends  over  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  a  period  of  more  than  fifty 
years,1 — and  by  a  special  favour  of  Fortune,  it  has  so 
happened  that  not  one  of  the  works  which  he  intended 
for  publicity  has  been  lost.      This  is  at  any  rate  a 

1  Scbleiermnclier.Pk ton's Werke,  Schrift,,    1861.     H.    v.    Stein,     7 

6  Bde.   1804  (2nd  edition  1816).  liuchcr  z.  Gesch.  d.  Pint.  vol.  1,  2, 

Ast,  Platan' *  Leben   U.   SchrifWn,  1862-1864.       Schaarschmidt,     die 

1816.        Socber,    I'eber     Piston's  Sanimluno;  d.  plat.    Schrift.   1866. 

SchrifUn,   1820.     Hermann,  Ges-  Bonitz,  Plat.  Studien,  1858.    Grote, 

chichu!  und  System  de«  Platonis-  Plata,    3    vols ,    1865.      Ribbing, 

mns,    1830,  p.  343  sqq.      Ritler,  Genet.  Entw,  d.  plat.  Ideenlehre, 

Gwchichte  der  Philosophic,  vol.  ii.  Part  ii. 

181-211.  Brandis,  Griech.-ltom.  *  Wo  shall  find  that  in  all  pro- 
Phil,  ii.  n,  151-182.  Stallbaum,  bnbility  several  of  his  dialogues 
in  his  Introductions.  Sleinbart,  in  were  composed,  parti;  after  the 
the  Introductions  to  Plato's  Works,  death  of  Socrates,  partly  perhaps 
tianslatedby  Mliller,  1850.  Suckow,  even  before;  ancient  testimony 
Die  Wissenachaftliche  und  Kiinst-  abundantly  proves  his  having  con- 
lerische  Form  der  Plstanischan  tinued  bis  literary  labours  to  tho 
Sch rifle n,  1855.  Munk,  Die  Nattir-  last  (vide  pp.  3;  35,  78).  Tho 
licbe  Ordnang  der  Plat.  Schriften,  Laos  are  said  to  have  been  found 
1857.  Susemibl,  Die  Genotiscbe  unfinished  after  bis  death  (I>iog. 
Entwickelungder  Plat.  Phil.,  1855.  iii.  37),  and  there  is  also  internal 
Ueberweg,  Uotsrsucbungen  tibetd.  evidence  that  this  work  was  his 
Echtheit  und  Zettfolge  der  Plat,  latest  (vide  tubter). 
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reasonable  inference  from  the  fact  that  no  reliable  trace 
of  the  existence  of  any  Platonic  writing  no  longer  in  onr 
possession  has  come  down  to  us ;  for  the  spurionsness 
of  the  lost  dialogues  of  which  we  do  hear'  is  beyond 
question,4  and  some  other  writings  which  might  be  sap- 
posed  to   be   Platonic, — the   '  Divisions '   (diatpianc),1 

3  An.  Diog.  iii.  62  :  MUw»,  ♦afo-  yerrti,  *a0Anp  JWirar  if    raXt 

at,  X(\.SwVK£JAi"t),  'Ermmiijt,  UaiptoiW  TO  yip  pA*ar  (sc.  mt- 

np.  Alhen.  ii,  506,  d.,  Klpum,  ap.  x'«*)  ulyim   rc«t     Part.   Anim. 

Doxopat.  in  Apbtbon.,  Rhet.  Gnec.  1,2.  642,  b.  10;  wo  must  not  form 

ed,   Walz.  II.   130,  cf.   Simp],  in  a  classification  or  animals  on  dif- 

Categ.  4  f,  /3ai.    ©r/uorii&iri  fun-  Cerent  arrangements  of  the  limbs 

less  this  is  after  all  merely  another  dor  rod  6pn9ai  rait  pit  if  Tflc 

title  for  the  Cimon,  in  which,  ac-  mit  ii  lr  AAXg  tuupiatt,  taffirep 

cording  to  Athotueiia,  ThcmiBtoclofl  fxovirir  at  yeyptQipiwai  laupdaitf 

was  Strong);  criticised ;    ws   have  iti i  yip  tui>i  pit  peri  rur  iriipttw 

no  right  with  Hermann  to  conjee-  evpfiatrtt  Suipjjedtu  rein  !'  lr  iUy 

tore 'Theastftua' instead  of  Themis-  ylrti.     The  first  of  these  passages 

tocles,  or  to  assume  in  the  Cimon  of  can  refer  neither  to  Fhilebus,  16  E, 

Athenieus  a  confusion  with  the  Gor-  nor  to  Timsus,  27  D,  48  E  aq.,  or 

giaa).     Other  apocryphal  writing!  31  B  eq.  63   A  sq. ;  for  neither 

are  given  by  the  Arabian  in  Casiri's  is   the    denotation    itatpttat    ap- 

Biblioth.  Arab.  i.  302,  who   pro-  propriate    to    any   of   those    pas- 

fesses  to  quote  Theo.  sages,  nor  does  any  one  of  them 

1  Diog.  loc.  cit,  introduces  the  contain  tho  quotation  here  from 
list  of  the  above  mentioned  and  tho  IiaipcVctf.  Tho  first  four  are 
some  other  dialogues  with  the  not  concerned  with  tho  corporeal 
words  roStvorrtu  djicXiryou^rui.  elements,  the  Ai*\a  tnfytara,  to 
If  wc  consider  how  ready  the  which  the  remark  of  Aristotle 
scholars  of  the  Alexandrine  period  applies  (though  Ucberwcg,  Dntere, 
were  lo  accept  as  Platonic  a  series  Plat  Schrift.  disputes  this)  ;  the 
of  writings,  tho  Bpuriousnesa  of  Timasus  31  B  sq.  53  A  sq.  cer- 
which  wo  can  scarcely  doubt,  we  tainly  treats  of  these,  bnt  neither 
cannot  avoid  concluding  that  those  or  the  passages  could  well  be  de- 
writings  which  the;  unanimously  noted  by  Suupfotit,  and  both  have 
rejected  must  have  bad  very  dis-  four  elements  instead  of  the  three 
tinct  signs  of  spuriousness,  and  which  Aristotle  found  in  the 
must  have  appeared  at  a  compare-  ttatpima,  and  tho  two  middle 
lively  late  period.  elements,    so   far  from  exhibiting 

*  Aristotle   mentions    repeatedly  a  mixture  of  tho  two  exterior,  are 

Platonic  iiatplatit,  Gen.  et  Corr.  ii.  rather  (p.  53  B),  according  to  their 

3,  330,  b.  16 ;  those  who  pretnp-  stereometric   combination,    related 

poso  only   two  original  elements,  to  onlr  one  of  them,  and  with  it 

represent  the  rest  as  a  mixture  of  stand  in  contrast  to  the  other.  We 

there;  liwatfrwi  Si  ml  si  rpla  \t-  cannot,  however,  think  of  a  refer- 
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Discourses  about  Philosophy,  and  about  the  Good,6  the 


ence  to  a  men)/  oral];  delivered 
utterance  of  Plato's  (Ueberireg, 
loc.  cit.  Susemihl.  Genet.  Entw.  11, 
618},  because  in  tbii  case,  according 
to  Aristotle's  invariable  custom, 
instead  of  the  present  voui  a  past 
tense  must  stand,  and  an  oral  ex- 
position would  without  doubt  hare 
received  some  further  notice.  Tha 
laupietti  here  mentioned  must 
therefore  be  a  composition  not  in- 
cluded in  our  collection  of  Plato's 
works,  either  written  by  Plato  him- 
self; or  else  an  exposition  of  Pla- 
tonic doctrines.  In  the  second 
passage  (Part.  An.),  Aristotle  cim 
only  mean  a  written  treatise  by 
ycypa/ifiinii  tuapiattf,  and  for 
this  »!  must  not  think  of  any  of 
the  Platonic  writings  which  baTO 
sni-viTed  to  ns,  because  that  deno- 
tation, for  any  one  of  them  cr  for 
any  paragraph  out  of  one  of  tbem 
would  be  Tery  strange ;  and  the 
quotation  of  Aristotle,  about  the 
birds  being  placed  partly  iu  the 
same  class  with  the  aquatic  animals, 
partly  in  another  class,  is  not  to  bo 
found  in  the  passages  to  which  one 
would  most  readily  turn  in  this 
case.  Soph.  320  A  sq. ;  Pol  it.  261 
D  (the  former  passage  is  roferrod  to 
by  Hermann,  Pl.t.  594  ;  Busemihl, 
loc.  cit.  Pilger  iiber  die  Atheteso  d. 
Plat.  Soph.  6,  the  latter  by  Ueber- 
weg,  loc.  cit.  153  sq.).  On  the 
contrary,  the  iuupdcut  here  are  not 
referred  to  Plato,  and  so  far  the 
passage  in  Part.  Anim.  taken  by 
Utelf,  would  not  contradict  the  snp- 
position  of  Suckow  (Form  a. 
Fist  Hchr.  '.17  sq.)  that  the  yeypaft- 
pini  Suupia  tii  were  neither  a 
written  treatise  of  Plato's,  nor  an 
exposition  of  Platonic  doctrines. 
(Snckow  is  entirely  mistaken  in 
saying  that  they  could  not  be  so 


because  Plato  is  not  hero  nnmed  ; 
as  io  shall  End,  Aristotle  very 
often  refers  to  Plato  without 
naming  him.)  If,  however,  wo 
are  quite  convinced  from  the 
passage  Do  Gen.  et  Corr.  that 
Aristotle  actually  had  in  his  hands 
an  exposition  of  Platonic  Classi- 
fications, it  is  most  natural  to  con- 
clude that  he  is  referring  to  the 
same  book  in  Do  Part.  Anim.  It 
cannot  however  be  supposed  that 
this  proceeded  from  Plato  himself, 
or  was  at  least  given  out  at  bis 
work,  because  in  that  case  Aristotle 
would  have  (Part.  Anim.  1,  2)  ex- 

Sressed  himself  dine  rent  ly,  and 
oubtless  either  this  treatise  itself 
or  some  more  nnthentic  trace  of  its 
existence  would  have  been  pre- 
served than  is  found  iu  its  alleged 
transmission  to  Dionysina,  Ep. 
Plat.  xiii.  360  II.  The  Utter 
passage  seems  rather  to  refer  to  the 
tiatpiaat  which  Alexander  apud 
Pbiloponum  in  Arist.  Do  Gen.  et 
Corr.  50  I).,  med.  mentions  among 
the  spurious  writings  in  circulation 
at  his  time  under  Plato's  name,  of 
which  however  Philoponus  him- 
self know  nothing.  The  ttaip&cu 
referred  to  by  Aristotle  were  a 
collection  of  classifications  of  mun- 
dane existences,  used  iu  the  Acad- 
emic  school  and  based  on  Platonic 
enunciations.^  The  existence  of 
such  a  writing  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  liaiptatis  are  attributed 
to  Speusippus  (Diog.  iv.  5),  Xeno- 
crates  (lb.  13),  and  Aristotle 
(Diog.  v.  23.  Simpl.  Gates;,  fjchol. 
in  Arist.  47  b.  40  :  tbo  Arabian 
ap.  Rose,  Arist.  Fragrn.  in  5lb  voL 
Berl.  Acad.  Arist.  1471,  52) ;  Her- 
modorus  ap.   Simpl.   Pays.  54  b. 

Srantcribad  in    my   Diatribe    dc 
ermodoro,  p.  20,  and  Susemihl's 


Gene 


Entw. 
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'  unwritten  doctrines  ' 7 — originally  never  claimed  to  be 
the  works  of  Plato  at  all.8    There  is  no  ground  even  for 


48,  2,2nd  edit. 

'Phya.iv.  2,209  b.  13.  Aristotle 
lays,  after  he  has  mentioned  tba 
delerrai  nation  s  of  the  Ti  miens 
about  space,  0X\ar  Si  Tpbrw  lutl 
rt  \iywr  to  ^EToXijiriKoip  jcal  it 
foil  \tyopirott  A.yp&$on  Wr/iiairir, 
0>wi  rhr  rbror  Ml  tJJ»  J£tipnr  t* 
ai'tb  drtoYijoani.  It  is  manifest 
that  no  Platonic  written  treatise 
can  be  intended  by  these  typafa 
S6yi±ara ;  yet  on  the  other  hand 
this  name  is  not  soiled  for  a  refer- 
ence to  an  oral  discourse  as  anch  ; 
we  can  therefore  only  understand 
by  it  a  collection  of  notes  of  such 
Platonic  views  ns  were  still  up  to 
that  time  typa/pa,  embodying  the 
contents  of  Platonic  discourse  a. 
The  way,  however,  in  which  tho 
allusion  is  mado  precludes  the 
supposition  that  Aristotle  himself 
was  the  author  of  this  collection 
(as  Pnilop.  ib.,  Scfaol.  in  Ar.  371  h. 
2.r),  and  Gon.  et  C'orr.  50  b.  thinks) ; 
and  though  Simnlicius  (1'hys.  126 

a.  m.  127  a   o.  Schol.  in  Ar.  371 

b.  'i,  372  ft.  21)  is  right  in  referring 
tbe  iypaipa.  Ibyp..  to  iypaupoi  auroi/- 
eiat  of  Plato,  still  he  is  hardly 
justified  in  understanding  by  thera 
avroualat  specially  On  tho  Good. 
Themist.  on  the  passage  (p.  259, 
Speng.),  states  on  mere  conjecture 
(his  own  or  some  ouo-s  else)  that 
in  the  &yp.  84v«.  Plato  represented 
matter  as  participating  in  the  ideas 
not  xuri  piSt^ir,  as  in  tho  Timnns, 
but  kh9'  i/iolwatr :  Aristotle  is 
speaking  merely  of  a  variation  in 
the  denotation  of  the  participating 
matter  itself. 

8  Tbe  expressions  which  Arist. 
Top.  vi.  2,  140  a.  3,  cites  at 
llatonic     occurred    not     in    lost 


refer  to  Platonic  discourses  in 
which  snch  classifications  occurred. 
The  assumption  {Albert!  Geist.  und 
Ordn.  d.  Plat.  Bchrf.  37,  64),  that 
Aristotle  was  himself  the  composer 
of  the  iiupfVnf  which  he  refers  to, 
is  rendered  highly  improbable  by 
the-way  in  which  they  are  cited 
and  criticised  ;  if  the  Suupitriti 
attributed  to  Aristotle  by  the  later 
writers  were  the  same  as  those  from 
which  Dlojj.  iii.  80-109  borrowed 
what  he  tella  us,  with  repeated  re- 
ference to  Aristotle,  about  tbe  Pla- 
tonic Classifications,  they  cannot 
be  either  (as  Suckow  thinks  loc. 
cit.  96)  ft  work  of  Aristotle,  or 
one  used  by  him,  but  merely  a 
work  of  the  later  schools.  Just  as 
little  can  we  look  for  tho  Ainijrffftij 
referred  to  in  Aristotle's  exposition 
of  the  Platonic  discourses  on  the 
Good  (with  Brandis,  I)e  perd. 
Arist  libris  12).  (On  these  dis- 
courses cf.  Part  i!.  b.  48,  2,  2nd 
edit.)  Wo  should  sooner  look  for 
the  reference  in  tbe  iypaipa  iby- 
para  (vide  p.  382,  2),  Pbikrp,  loc 
cit;  Laraten  de  Plat,  epist.  218; 
Schaarschmidt,  Sam  ml.  d.  Plat. 
Schr.  104;  still  the  different  de- 
notation makes  us  suppose  different 
writings.  But  however  that  may 
be,  in  any  case  we  cannot  consider 
tbe  Ataiptfftii  referred  to  by  Aris- 
totle t"  be  either  a  Plalonic  or  an 
Aristotelian  writing.  The  Auupi- 
aat  which  were  subsequently  cur- 
rent under  the  name  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  philosophers  can 
only  bo  considered  as  a  pout- Aristo- 
telian interpolation  or  perhaps  a 
recasting  of  the  older  work. 

*  Cf.  p.  26,  63,  64,  and  Part  ii.  b. 
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thinking  that  any  Platonic  writing  was  ever  more  com- 
plete than  it  is  now.* 

Fortune  has  indeed  bestowed  less  care  on  the  purity 
of  the  Platonic  collection.  Even  the  learned  among 
the  Greeks  regarded  as  spurious  several  of  the  writings 
that  bore  Plato's  name ;'"  the  critics  of  our  own  century, 


writing*,  but  in  oral  discourses; 
whatever  in  Tinneui'  Platonic 
Lexicon  is  alien  to  Plato's  works 
as  wa  have  them,  comes  generally 
not  from  Plain,  but  from  another 
writer;  ride  Hermann,  Plato,  556. 
Ai  regarda  the  remarkable  state- 
ment of  an  obscure  mj  ill- writer  of 
the  middle  ages  (in  A.  Mai's  Auct 
Class.  183)  who  appeals  to  an 
alleged  '  Philosopbus '  of  Plato  in 
support  of  a  very  un-PlatOnic  tow 
of  the  origin  cf  the  belief  in  Gods, 
cf.  Schaarschmidt,  Saniral.  d.  plat. 
Schr.  89. 

•  For,  from  Mt-nander,  t. 
iwittucr.  p.  143  W.  337  Sp.  (A  your 
nXdrur  Cprar  toG  rarrin  rir  TJ/uuor 
coXtt  (V  Tif  Kpni?)  wo  cannot  con- 
clude that  this  rhetorician  had  (he 
Critias  in  a  more  complete  form 
than  we  hare.  Had  this  been  so, 
still  farther  traces  of  it  would  have 
been  preserved ;  whereas  we  sea 
from  Pint.  Salon,  32,  that  in  Plu- 
tarch's time  only  the  introduction 
and  toe  beginning  of  the  narra- 
tive remained;  lus  words  seem 
rather  to  be  merely  an  inexact  ex- 
preasion,  meaning  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Timseus  wss  treated  in 
the  beginning  or  (he  Critiaa  as  a 
hymn  of  praise  to  the  Cosmos, 
because  Timseus  here  prays  to  the 
God,  whose  origin  be  baa  described, 
that,  in  case  be  has  uttered  any- 
thing ropd  fUXoi,  Qod  would  rir 
lAaWuXenra  //i/uXij  xouir. 


m  All  the  lost  dialogues  (ride 
p.  46,  3}  and  those  of  the  exist- 
ing number  marked  in  the  editions 
as  Dialogi  nuthi,  except  the  Clito- 
phon  (vide  Hermann,  pp.  424,  594, 
225,  et  cet.).  Even  in  ancient 
times  the  Epinomis  (Diog.  iii.  ;tT , 
Suid.  <pi\6<nypot.  Prolegg.  in  Plat. 
c.  '25,  following  Proclusj  was  bj 
many  ascribed  to  Philippua  of  Opus, 
tbe  second  Alcihiades  {Allien,  xi. 
50G  c),  '  " 
possibly 

rastte  and  Hipparchus  were  con- 
sidered doubtful  (Tbrasylus,  ap. 
Diog.  ix.  37,  and  ML  V.  H.  riii.  2 
respectively).  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  scarcely  credible  that  1'anietiuH 
actually  condemned  the  Phcdo  as 
spurious,  in  order  to  deprive  (he 
belief  in  immortality  of  the  autho- 
rity of  Plato  (Asclepius,  Schol.  in 
Ar.  576  a,  39.  Anthol.  Gnec  ix. 
358  ;  according  to  David,  Schol.  in 
Ar.  30  b.  8  Syrian,  as  our  text 
stands,  tbe  hitter  Epigram  was 
written  on  the  Phodnis,  for  which, 
however,  the  Pluedo  is  obviously 
to  be  read);  this  statement  seems 
to  have  originated  in  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  tradition  of  Pa- 
ns»tius'  doubts  as  to  tbe  genuineness 
of  the  Pinedo,  and  of  bis  opposition 
to  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality (Cic.  Tosc  i.  32,  79).  Had 
be  declared  tbo  l'hedo  spurious  on 
the  grounds  stated,  be  would  have 
spared  himself  this  opposition. 
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•  sometimes  unanimously,  sometimes  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  have  rejected  a  still  greater  number ;  others 
are  yet  upon  their  trial,  and  among  these,  as  formerly 
happened  on  the  first  appearance  of  Ast"  and  Socher,18 
is  to  be  found  more  than  one  work  the  repudiation  of 
which  would  considerably  affect  our  apprehension  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy.  Though  an  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation of  this  subject  would  exceed  the  limits  of  the 
present  treatise,  we  must  to  a  certain  extent  examine 
it,  and  notice  the  points  of  view  on  which  onr  judg- 
ment of  it  depends.  With  regard  then  first  to  the 
external  evidence,  from  the  consideration  of  which  every 
such  enquiry  must  start, — by  far  thi>  most  important  is 
that  of  Aristotle.  For  setting  this  aside,  very  few  re- 
marks of  ancient  authors  concerning  the  works  of  Plato 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,13  either  from  his  own  or 

"  Platan's  Lebcn  und  Kclirifleu,  regards  the  rbiux),  anil  Polit.  1,  C, 

lBHi.  1355  a.  7.  Arist.  speaks  of  woXXoi 

u  U  ebe  r  Fl  a  ton's  !>cbri  fieri,  1820.  run  in  rait  r6tunr,  who  dispute  the 

u  laocratcs  certainly  seems  to  right  of  enslaving  captives  made 

mean  Plato's  political  writings  by  in   war.      Still  less  can   wo,   with 

bis  mention  (Philippic  llf,  wtitten  Snckow  (Form.  d.  plat.  Sclir.  103 

341)  B.C.)  of  vifioii  ml   roktrtlatt  sq.)inferlrom  the  plural  aofurrulr, 

TULtvTtniJraotttHrTiJrycypan/iiraii.  that  IsucralcB   attributed  the   ltc- 

Slill  this  reference,  if  the  passage  .public  and  the    Laws  to  different 

be   taken   by  ittelf,  cannot  prove  authors ;  cf.  Ueberwcg,  Plat,  Schr. 

that  Plato  was   the   only  ono  or  184  sq.     From   the  statement  of 

the  first  who  had  written  on  the  Theopompus,    quoted    p.    38,    94, 

formation    of    the    state    and   on  we  cannot  gather  what  Platonic 

laws;  we  know  of  several  similar  writings  he  had  before  him.     On 

■  works,  besides  those  of  Plato,  in  the  contrary,  it  appears  from  Pint. 

the  period  befoto  Isocratcs;    the  An.  Procr.  3,  1  ;  Alex,  on  Motsph. 

lioXtTtta  of  Protagoras,  the  work  of  1091  a.  27  ;  cf.  Arist.  De  Ccelo,  1, 

Anlistbenes  r.  t&ttov  J}  r.  xoXtrdai  10,  279  b.  32 ;  and  other  authori- 

(Diog.  ri.  10),  those  of  Phaleaa  and  ties  to  be  mentioned  later  on,  that 

Hippodamns  (Arist.  Polit.  ii.  7,8,  Xenocratea  noticed  the  Ttmasus; 

who  also  1267  b.  37,  1268  a.  G,  in  -according    to    Suid.     Scarp,    he 

reference  to  the  latter  of  the  two,  also    wrote     wepl    rijt     IlXdrunt 

expwssiy  mentions  his  proposals  u  woXirsJai ;    Diog.     iv.    82,     how- 
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the  succeeding  century ;  and  these  relate  almost  entirely 
to  writings  which  Aristotle,  too,  distinctly  ascribes  to 
Plato.  Towards  the  end  of  the  third  century,  Aristo- 
phanes of  Byzantium  first  arranged  a  portion  of  the 
works  in  those  five  Trilogies  which  we  know  from 
Diog.  iii.  61 : 14  and  fully  two  centuries  later,  Thrnsytus 
made  a  catalogue  of  them  in  nine  Tetralogies,1*  which 
catalogue,  with  a  few  very  unimportant  exceptions, 
contains  all  the  writings  transmitted  to  us  as  Platonic.16 
Grote17  thinks  we  may  place  entire  confidence,  not  only 
in  the  statements  of  Aristophanes,  but  even  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Thrasylus.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  he  argues, 
that  the  school  of  Athens,  which  was  continued  in  an 


roXtrelaf.  Tbeophrastus  refers  to 
the  Timfeus  (Frngm.  28,  34-49 
Winn ;)  to  the  Lam  (j.i.  915  Dl. 
See  Fr.  97,  S  (Siobfens,  Florilegium 
44,  22,  end).  Eudemus,  Eth.  End. 
vii.  14,  1247,  b.  15,  must  refer  to 
the  Eulhydemas  (279  D  sq.,  2S1 
B),    inasmuch     as    what    is     hero 

S noted  aa  Socrstic  is  to  be  found 
— t  and  there  only;  Eth.  End, 
13,  124G,  b.  34,  seems  to 
for  to  the  Protagoras,  352,  B, 
j  and  Etb.  Eud.  iii.  1,  1239,  a. 
>,  lo  Protng.  360  D  ;  Eth.  Eud. 
i.  6,  6,  1239,  b.  13,  1240,  b.  17, 
i   be   connected   with   the 


the 


Lysis, 


for   : 


Platonic  dialogue  than  the  par- 
allel pasango  of  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics,  ix.  10,  1159,  b.  7.  Aris- 
totle (fide  sup.  33,  94)  speaks  of 
the  Platonic  Republic;  Dicsearchos 
of  the  Phjedros  (up.  Diog.  iii.  38) ; 
TimoD  of  the  Tima>ns  [vide  p.  20, 
38) ;  the  first  commentary  on  the 


latter  dialogue  was  written  by 
Crantor  (supra,  p.  696  d.  2nd  edit.)  ; 
the  Stoic  Persons  wrote  against 
Plato's  Laws,  260-250  B.C.  (Diog. 
vii.  38). 

"  The  first  included  the  Repub- 
lic, TimsiiB,  Critias;  the  second  the 
Sophist,  Politicus,  Cratylus;  ths 
third  the  Laws,  Minos,  Epinomis  ; 
the  fourth  the  Thoastotus,  Enthy- 
phro,  Apology;  the  fifth  the  Crito, 
Phasdo,  the  Letters  J  '  to,  !'  dUi 
Ka9'  I*  <ai  drdiTT-wi.'  Snckow, 
Form.  d.  plat.  Schr.  163,  I  think 
wrongly,  denies  that  this  division 
into  trilogies  really  belong*  to 
Aristophanes. 

19  Ap.  Diog.  iii.  56  sq. 

11  Besides  the  dialogues  men- 
tioned p.  46,  5,  there  are  wanting 
in  it  only  the  two  small  dialogues 
r.  tiratou  and  r,  iprrfji,  tho  Defini- 
tions, and  tho  Letters  no*.  14-19, 
first  admitted  by  Hermann  in  his 
edition. 

17  Plato  and  the  other  Com- 
panions of  Socrates,  1,132  sq. 

e2 
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unbroken  line  from  its  commencement,  should  not 
have  been  completely  and  accurately  informed  of  all 
that  its  founder  had  written.  On  the  contrary,  there 
can  be  no  donbt  that  hia  very  handwriting  was  care- 
fully preserved  there ;  and  the  members  of  the  Academy 
were  thus  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  most  trustworthy 
information  to  anyone  who  sought  it,  concerning  the 
authenticity  or  the  text  of  a  Platonic  work.  Such  an 
opportunity  would  surely  not  have  been  neglected  by 
Demetrius  Phalereus  and  his  successors  at  the  founding 
of  the  Alexandrian  Library.  They  would  either  have 
procured  copies  of  the  original  manuscripts  of  Plato,  or 
have  instituted  enquiries  in  Athens  as  to  the  authenti- 
city of  the  works  which  they  received  into  their  collec- 
tion, causing  a  catalogue  to  be  made  of  all  the  un- 
doubted writings ;  and  since  Aristophanes  certainly 
and  Thrasylus  probably,  followed  in  tbeir  catalogues 
the  Alexandrian  tradition,  the  statements  of  these  writers 
may  be  fairly  supposed  entitled  to  a  high  degree  of 
credit.  This  theory,  however,  rests  wholly  upon  a  series 
of  uncertain  presuppositions.  It  may  be  that  the  ori- 
ginal manuscripts  of  Plato,  or  copies  of  his  works  used 
by  himself,  were  preserved  in  the  Academy,  though 
not  a  particle  of  historical  evidence  on  the  subject 
exists ;  but  even  supposing  snch  to  have  been  the  case, 
who  can  guarantee  that  not  only  Plato's  personal  dis- 
ciples, but  their  successors,  were  so  convinced  ]of  the 
completeness  of  their  collection,  and  so  jealously  watch- 
ful over  its  purity,  as  to  deny  admittance  to  every 
book  not  included  in  it,  and  represented  to  them  as 
Platonic  ?    Not  to  mention  that  there  are  many  con- 
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ceivable  cases  in  which  the  manuscript  collection  in 
possession  of  the  school  might  have  to  be  completed 
by  genuine  Platonic  works.1"  And  granted  that  the 
Academy  had  indeed  never  admitted  any  spurious  writ- 
ing into  their  library,  how  can  we  be  sure  that  the 
Alexandrian  librarians  were  equally  scrupulous  ?  They 
certainly  might,  on  the  above  presupposition,  have  in- 
formed themselves  in  Athens  as  to  the  works  which 
were  there  acknowledged  to  be  authentic,  but  how  can 
we  know  that  they  actually  did  this  ?  There  is  not  the 
slightest  warrant  for  the  assertion ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  are  told  that  the  high  prices  paid  for  writings 
in  Alexandria  and  Pergamus  gave  great  encouragement 
to  forgery,"  and  that  in  particular  many  works  were 


11  If  we  suppose  that  letters  of  yt-ypaino  aiyypap.ua,  \apfidrar  I' 

PUto  really   existed,    there    ia    no  apiapirani  /uvBir  rvr    m/u^rrur 

necessity     that     copies     of    them  01/rofi    trvyypawii    rakaiou    rirof 

should    be    found    in    his    literary  irSpii,    oGrut   fliij    woXXd    if/ivSCii 

remains;   supposing  that  the  libra-  iwtypi^orrtt  4n6fu£w.     (Similarly 

ries  of  Speusippus  and  Xenocrates  Simp),  in  Categ.  2  e.  Sohol.  in  Ar. 

met  with  any  accident,  as  might  28,    a.    infra.)     Galen    obviously 

easily   have  happened   during   the  goes  too  far  here  in  supposing  that 

struggles  of  the  Diadocbi  for  the  before  the  establish  incut  of  these 

possession  of  Athens,  or  that  some  two  great  libraries  there  had  been 

or  their  parts   were   lost,   nothing  no  forging  of  books;  and  still  less 

would  have  remained  but  to  supply  can  we  ngree  with  the  conclusion 

them     from    without.      However,  of  Grote  (loc  cit.  155),  that  as  the 

wo  cannot  take  into  account  these  rivalry  or  theso  two  libraries  first 

possibilities,  as  has  been  said:  it  gave  occasion  for  such  forgeries, 

Is  sufficient  that  we  know  nothing  and  the   library  of  Pergnraus  was 

as  to   how  Plato's  writings  were  not  (bunded  til!  230  B.C.,  wo   are 

preserved  in   his  school,  or  what  not  to  suppose  any  forgeries  before 

precautions    were    taken    to   main-  this  time.    Of  this  supposed  rivalry 

tain  the  collection  in  its  integrity.  Oalen  says  nothing ;  inXoTi/uivBai 

"  Qalen  in  Hippocr.  de  nat.  means  simply  to  seek  after  reputa- 
tion!  1,  42,  xv.   105,  K:  rplr  yip  tion  or  glory  in  anything,  to    dis- 

■---*'■       >"    ■  '  '  ■'      "■  1  the. 
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falsely  attributed  to  Aristotle,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  bought  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia.20  When  we  fur- 
ther consider]  the  state  of  literary  criticism  in  the  post 
Aristotelian  period,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  credit  the 
Alexandrians  with  having  tested  the  authenticity 
of  works  bearing  illustrious  names,  so  carefully  and 
accurately  as  Grote  presupposes.  The  catalogues  of 
Aristophanes  and  Thrasylus  therefore  merely  prove 
that  the  writings  they  include  were  held  to  be  Platonic 
at  the  time  of  these  grammarians ;  whether  they  really 
were  so  or  not,  can  only  be  determined  by  a  particular 
enquiry  into  each  work,  according  to  the  general  rules 
of  criticism. 

The  statements  of  Aristotle  afford  a  much  safer 
criterion ; 21  but  even  with  regard  to  these,  the  case  is 
by  no  means  so  simple  as  might  be  supposed.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  sometimes  doubtful  whether  the  writing 
or  the  passage  which  refers  to  a  saying  of  Plato's  in 
truth  emanates  from  Aristotle;  and  this  doubt  has 
already  destroyed  or  weakened  the  argumentative  force 
of  some  quotations.22    But  even  though  the  Aristotelian 

20  Cf.   Part    ii.  b.  87,   6,    2nd  logue  of  them.    To  this  reference 
edit.  is  to  be  made  in  case  of  dialogues, 

21  A  collection  of  all  the  re-  the  citations  from  which  in  what 
ferences  in  Aristotle  to  Plato's  follows  are  not  discussed  in  detail, 
writings  was  attempted  by  Trend-  n  As  the  citation  of  the  Laws 
lenburg,  Plat,  do  id.  et  num.  doctr.  (iv.  715,  E  sq.)  at  the  end  of  the 
13  sq. ;  then  in  my  Platon.  Stud,  spurious  work  x.  K6cfxov}  p.  401  ; 
201  6q.  Next  Suckow  (Form.  d.  of  the  Tiraaeus  (77  B),  x.  (purwr, 
pint.  Schr.  49  sq.),  Ueberweg  1,  815  a.  21 ;  of  the  Euthydemus 
(Unters.  plat.  Schr.  131  sq.),  and  (279  D  sq.),  in  the  Eudemian 
Schaarschmidt  (Samml.  a.  plat.  Ethics  (vide  p.  50,  13).  The  cita- 
Schr.  90  sq.)  thoroughly  examined  tion  of  the  Sophist  alno  (254  A)  in 
these  evidences.  Still,  Bonitz,  in  the  xi.  Bk.  of  the  Metaphysics 
bis  Index  Aristotelicus,  598  sq.,  c.  8,  1064,  b.  29,  might  also  be 
gives    the  most  exhaustive  cata-  claimed,  because  not  merely  is  the 
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authorship  of  a  passage  apparently  relating  to  Platonic 
writings    be    fully   established,   the   reference   is   not 

second  part  of  this  book  decidedly 


anything  tut  firmly 
established  (c,  1-8,  1065,  a.  26). 
Still,  after  repeated  examination, 
I  think  it  is  morn  probably  an 
earlier  abstract,  perhaps  a  rough 
sketch  noted  down  by  Aristotle  for 
the  purposes-  of  his  lectures,  rather 
thin  a  later  epitome  of  iika.  iii. 
ir.  tL  The  quotation  of  the 
Apology  and  of  the  Menexenus,  in 
the  3rd  Hk.  of  the  Rhetoric,  gives 
almost  more  ground  for  doubt. 
For  though  the  contents  of  this 
book,  aa  a  whole,  seem  sufficiently 
Aristotelian  in  character,  still  the 
([ueition  arises  whether,  in  the 
term  in  which  ice  hare  it,  it  con- 
■tituted  sn  original  part  of  Aris- 
totle's Rhetoric:,  or  whether  it  wns 
not  added  by  a  Inter  writer  to  the 
tret  books,  perhaps  based  on  notes 
or  a  lecture  of  Aristotle's.  In 
support  of  the  latter  supposition, 
besides     Other    points,    might    be 

1  sated  ihe  fact,  that,  according  to 
;hetoh  1,  1,  especially  p.  11)54, 
b.  16  ™ .,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
Aristotle  would,  on  the  whole,  bare 
treated  in  his  Bhetoric  the  sub- 
jects discussed  In  the  3rd  Ilk. ; 
■nd  again,  the  3rd  Bk.  c.  17,  re- 
turns to  the  question  of  the  vtsrsit, 
which  the  first  two  hooks  had 
already  thoroughly  entered  into. 
Imperially  might  we  be  inclined 
lo  suspect  a  different  hand  in 
many  of  the  examples  which  are 
accumulated  in  the  3rd  Book 
and  worked  out  with  propor- 
tionate detail;  and  in  reference 
to  this,  it  is  worth  noticing  that 
((notations,  which  have  already 
•■centred  in   the  first  and  second 


hooks  repeatedly  appear  in  the 
third  book  in  a  more  complete 
form.  In  i.  9,  13C7,  h.  8,  a  saying 
of  the  historical  Socrates  is  briefly 
mentioned  (&rr<a  70/1  A  Zuip. 
fKtytr,  06  xaXeiror  'ACifraioi'l  h 
ASij»alo«  irairtiti)  in  Bk.  iii.  14, 
1415,  b.  30,  this  is  more  fully 
quoted  from  tho  Menexenus  (235 
D.236A);  070a  Myn  2*k/>.  tV  t<? 

iViia^dji  (tXi)0ji,  eVt  ei  xpXtrlr 
'ABTjtaimis  it  'Affijvafou  iwauta, 
AW  ir  AurJatfiofioii.  Whereas, 
ii.  23,  1398,  a.  15,  as  an  example 
of  a  proof,  ii  iptapov,  the  following 
is  quoted:  oi»  Sri  to  Jku/iORor 
oviir  Irrir  iiX  f)  flrii  f)  fleoS  fpye*, 
in  iii.  18,  1419,  a.   8,  we  find  a 

!  notation  or  four  lines  from  the 
latooic  Apology,  '27  It-1).  The 
quotation  from  Tbcodectes,  ii.  23, 
1399,  b.  28,  occurs  again,  III.  15, 
and  is  treated  of  at  greater  length  ; 
from  1416,  b.  1-3,  we  learn  the 
particulars  about  n  passage  of 
the  Tencer  of  Sophocles,  which 
in  1398,  a.  4,  was  briefly  al- 
luded to.  Again,  it  is  remarkable 
tint,  iii.  14,  the  Meneicnus  is 
denoted  by  0  Irirdftior  (without 
any  specification),  while  by  the 
like  expression,  111,  10,  14,  11, 
a.  31,  the  Epitaphioe  of  Lysis* 
is  meant.  These  circumstances 
certainly  givs  some  grounds 
for  doubling  whether  the  fuller 
quotations  of  the  Apology  and 
Menexenus  in  tho  3rd  Bk.  of  the 
Ithctoric  proceed  from  Aristotle 
himself.  On  tho  other  hand,  I 
cannot  agree  with  Schaanchmidt 
(Samml.  d.  plat.  Scurf.  383),  who 
remarks  from  the  passages  in 
Hctaph.  v.  29,  1025,  a.  6,  relative 
to  the  Lesser  Hippias,  that  it  is 
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always  of  a  kind  that  implies  an  unequivocal  recogni- 
tion of  the  writings.  If  not  merely  the  name  of  the 
writing  is  given,  but  also  that  of  the  author ;  if  Aristotle 
says,  'Plato  remarks  in  the  Timaeus,  Republic/23  &c, 
there  can  of  course  be  no  hesitation  as  to  his  meaning. 
But  not  unfrequently  the  writing  in  which  some  passage 
is  to  be  found  is  named  without  mention  of  its  author  ; 
or  conversely,  utterances  and  opinions  are  ascribed  to 
Plato,  and  nothing  is  stated  concerning  the  writings  in 
which  they  occur ;  or  lastly,  reference  is  made  to  theo- 
ries and  expressions  contained  in  our  Platonic  collec- 
tion, and  yet  there  is  no  allusion  either  to  Plato  as  their 
author,  or  to  a  particular  writing  as  their  source.24  It 
also  happens  sometimes  that  a  passage  from  some  dia- 
logue is  quoted  with  an  express  mention  of  the  dialogue, 
and  yet  is  attributed  to  Socrates,  and  not  to  Plato.25 
In  all  these  cases,  the  question  arises  whether  or  not 
we  can  claim  Aristotelian  evidence  for  the  Platonic 
origin  of  the  writings  concerned;  but  a  portion  of 
them  only  need  occasion  us  any  serious  doubt.  If 
Aristotle,   in   naming  a  dialogue,  remarks,  '  Socrates 


more  than  improbable  that  Aris-  recasting. 

totle   himself  published   the  book  '*  The  quotations  to  which  Bonitz 

quoted,  especially  in  the-  form  we  in  his  Index  has  prefixed  a. 

have  it.     Undoubtedly  the  6th  Bk.  *  The  three  cases  denoted   by 

of  the  Metaphysics  is  proved  to  bo  Bonitz  b.  c.  d. 

genuine  by  Aristotle  himself  (cf.  *3  E.g.  tten.  et  Corr.  11,  9,  335, 

Part  ii.  b.  58,  2nd  edit.,  and  Anst.  b.  9:  oi  yAv  Uavty  <^ffdij<ray  alrlav 

Gen.  et  Corr.  11,  10,  336,  b.  29,  cf.  efreu  wpds  rbytvicBai  r^vrCtp  cltov 

Metaph.  v.  7) — possibly  not  as  a  <pv<w>y  Gxjrtp  btv$alhuvi'LuKp&TT)s. 

part  of  this  work,  but  at  any  rate  Bonitz  ranges  these  cases  in  the 

as    an    independent    Aristotelian  first  class,  distinguished,  however, 

treatise — and  there   is  no  reason  from  those  in  which  Plato  is  men- 

at  all  to  suppose  that  we  have  it  tioned  by  the  addition  of  a  2wjt/>. 

merely    in    tne    form    of  a  later 
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here  maintains  this  or  that,'  he  always  means  by  it  that. 
Plato  in  this  dialogue  has  put  the  remark  into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates.  For  not  only  does  he  employ  the 
same  mode  of  expression  as  to  writings  which  he  else- 
where most  emphatically  attributes  to  Plato,*8  but  he 
never  quotes  an  opinion  or  a  saying  of  Socrates  from 
any  writing  that  is  not  in  our  Platonic  collection; 
though  he  must  certainly  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  Socratic  dialogues  of  Xenophon,  jEschines,  and 
Antisthenes."  Indeed  the  Socratic  utterances  are  re- 
garded by  him  as  so  completely  identical  with  Plato's 
works,  that  he  even  designates  the  Laws  as  Socratic,*" 
although  Socrates  never  appears  in  them,  and  is  pro- 
bably not  intended  by  the  Athenian  stranger ;  and  he 
quotes  views  which  were  entirely  originated  by  Plato 
and  put  in  the  mouth  of  his  master,  simply  as  the 
views  of  Socrates,89  without  any  discrimination  of  the 

*  As   in    tbe   criticism    or    the  La  may  have  borrowed  from  Xono- 

Platonic  Hopablie,  I'olil.  ii.  1,  c.  Ij,  phon  or  some  other  source  of  tra- 

1065,  b.   1 ;  Ibid.  if.  4,   1291,  a.  dition  ;  but   he  never   quotes    in 

11   (^ijfll  Tip  o  Su«pdn)i].     viii.  tho  present  tense  (luip.  ^7ii,  &c.) 

7,     1342,    a.    33,    b.    23,     v.    12,  and  from  n  writing  mentioned  by 

131G,  a.  1  Bqq.  (ir  W  r%  TflXirtfp  name,  anything  Socratic  which  is 

X/yrrai  ptw  ....  irwb  rofl  Zuipd-  not  to  be    (bund    in    our   Platonic 

rout,  and  the  like): Gen.  et  Cc-rr.  dialogues.     In  tbe    historic   tense 

11,   9,   Tide  previous  note,     fiimi-  there  is  only  one  undoubted  refer. 

krly   Polit.   11,  4,   1262,   b.   11,  ence   to  tho  Memorabilia  of  Xe- 

sfler  it  has   been   mentioned  that  nophon,  (Mem.  i.  2,  54)   in   Eu- 

SocraUa  (i.e.  tbe  Platonic  Socrates  domm  (Eth.  End.  vii.  1.  1235,  a. 

in  tbe  Republic)  wished  tbe  Slate  3T). 

to  have  tbe  greatest  possible  unity,  .  =9  Polit.  ii.  6,  12G5,  a.   10  (with 

come  the   words,  naBAxtp   iv  toii  reference  to  tbe  Laws) ;  ri  p.ir  otir 

iparitoii  ta/nr  Xtyovra  rbr  'Apitrro-  xtpirror      txovet     wirni     a!    rev 

«sdrqr,  where  Plato's  Symposium  is  Zwupdnvi    \6yot    k.t.X.     In  the 

meant.  preceding  passage,  too,  the  gram- 

17  Ariat.  relates  in  the  historic  statical  subject  to  'ripqitr'  &c.  ia 

tense    (Suxp.    «fcra, .  fftrti,   &c.)  Swcpdnji.  .  . 

many  things  about  Socrates  which        M  Of.  Polit.  ii.  3,  1261,  b.   1», 
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Platonic  from  the  historic  Socrates.  If,  therefore,  a 
*  dialogue  in  our  collection  is  thus  treated  by  Aristotle, 
we  may  be  certain  that  he  considers  it  a,  work  of  Plato.** 
The  same  holds  good  as  to  dialogues  which  are  cited 
without  the  name  either  of  Socrates  or  Plato.31  This 
kind  of  quotation  only  presupposes  that  the  writing  in 
question  is  known  to  the  reader,  and  will  not  be  mis- 
taken for  anything  else ;  we  therefore  find  it  employed 

Ul :  toCto  tip  ahrai  i  Zuxp.  .  .  .  l'laton.   Bind.  207,  as  regards  Ibc 

/foiiXcru  rittr  a  Sutp.  c.  4.  1262,  authenticity  of  this  passage) ;  the 

b.  6:   St'  fpr  alrlar  i  2utp.    eSrat  l'hfedrus,  Uhet.  iii.  7,  1408,  b.  20: 

oferai   Stir   Tdrrar,  c.  5.   1263  b.  imp  Topyla;  /relit  cal  ri  ir  rif 

29:     afriw     Si   rip    lutpd-rti   rrp  #aitptp ;  the  Memo,  Anal.  poet.  71, 

rapatpoiarm  \pij  ropl{tir  r^i  irk-  a.  29 :  tl  ti  nil,  ri  ir  Tip  TAintn 

Beat  ovx  elaav  iplHi*.     Polit.  viii.  irSpiyta  ffvfijSijacTai.     Anal,  prior. 

7.  1342,  b.  23 :  i<4  »Xui  twiTi/toei  ii.    21,  67,  ».  21 :  ifiotut  ti  sal  6 

■al  roCro  XoKpdm  (ii,,  the  Socr.  i»  Tip  Virun  X4yo«,  trt  ii  pdStiau 

of  the  Republic)  rwr  npi  Tyv nev-  ardprtjuit;     the      Gorgias,     Soph. 

unlit  rim  a-.r.X.  Klrneh.  12,  173,  a.  7 ;   Surrrp  ttd  i 

m  L'eberweg  in  contending  that  KaXXuXijs  ir  rip  Vopybf  yiyparrai 

the    Mcnexsnus    in    Ithcl.    in.   14.  \fyuv:  the  LcsierHippias,  Motaph. 

1415,  b.  30  in  not  quoted  an  l'la-  v.   29,  1025,  a.   6 :   «io  4  ir  r$ 

tonic,  baa  paid  too  little  attention  '1'ilf     M?ot    rapaxpaitTat,    Sic. 

to  the  true  atate  of  the  case.    If  Scbflarachmidt    (SamraL    d.    plat. 

this    citalion    is   really   Aristotle's  Scbr.  3S;!|  snjs  indeed  of  the  latter 

(on   thia  of.  p.   64,   22),  ire   can  quotation :    '  The    writer    of    the 

only  conclude   that  in  conformity  dialogue   is   here  ipoken  of  in  a 

Willi    bis    invariable    cuitoni    ho  tone  of  depreciation  which  we  can 

wiabed  hero  to  denote   the   Men-  hardly  imagine  Aristotle  employing 

uxenna  ae  l'la  tonic,  jusl  a*  niuch  with  regard  to  Ilato.'     Howorcr, 

aa  in  tho  cases  of   the   Republic,  for  the  estimation  of  thia  assertion 

the    l'hiodo,    and    the    Kympcsiuni  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  pas 

quoted  at  page  57,  26.  sages  quoted  in  nolo  29  from  Polit. 

.  :"  Aa  the  TimiEin,  Do  cteio  iii.  ii.  5 ;  Tiii.  7.    In  addition  to  thia, 

■2.  300,  b.  17  :  KdBarip  ir  rtf  Ttpaiip  Schaarschmidt  himself  rcmark»  On 

yiyparrai.     De  Animi  i.  3,  406,  b.  the  aame  page,  '  the  condemnatory 

id:  tbr  aMir  H  rpttwot  (aa  Demo-  judgment  of  Aristotle  on   tho  dia- 

uritus)    «al   1   Ti/uiin   ipovttSayti,  loguo    before   us,   taken   by    itself 

nod   frequently    (see    Bonita's    In-  does  not  prove  that  be  considered 

dcx) ;  the  Pha?do,  Meieorol.  ii.  2,  llato   to  be   the  author.'    For  a 

355,    b.  32:    ri  b"  ir  tip  4>alSuri  further  objection  to  tbia  assertion, 

yrjpafttUrtr  .  .   .  dJiiraTor /»ti(I  Tide  p.  54,  22. 
must  retract   the    doubts    of   my 
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about  other  works  that  are  universally  famous;"  but 
among  the  philosophic  writings  which  Aristotle  men- 
tions in  this  way,  there  is  none  which  does  not  belong 
to  our  Platonic  collection :  the  Platonic  writings,  as 
before  remarked,  are  the  only  writings  of  the  Socratic 
school  to  which  he  eve*  refers.  This  circumstance 
makes  it  extremely  probable  that  Aristotle  really  in- 
tends to  ascribe  all  the  writings  quoted  by  him  in  this 
form  to  Plato,  otherwise  we  should  certainly  have  had 
a  right  to  expect  that  those  which  he  considered  spu- 
rious, especially  if  in  their  style  and  treatment  they 
might  claim  to  be  Platonic,  would  not  have  been  intro- 
duced without  some  hint  as  to  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  For  he  could  not  presuppose  this  to  be  neces- 
sarily known  to  his  readers.** 

As  to  those  passages  which  attribute  to  Plato  or 
Socrates  theories  and  sayings  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Platonic  writings,  but  which  do  not  mention  the  writ- 
ings, Aristotle  himself  very  often  furnishes  us  with 
a  proof  that  he  is  really  referring  to  these  by  his  nse 
of  the  present  tense :  '  Plato  maintains,'  '  Socrates 
says,'  and  the  like."     When   he   employs  this  form 

"  E.g.  the  Iliad  and  Odyaseo,  nnd  out  the  author's  name. 

many  passages  of  Sophocles   and  •  M  ScbaarEchmidt     (pint.     Schr. 

Kuripides;  cf.  Indei  Ariitotelicus  342,   383)   is   therefore   wrong,  in 

under 'IXiat,  'OtWacfa,  lapoi^t,  my   opinion,   in   denying   that  the 

Edpurliijt.      Krcn  the  funeral  ora-  Meno  nnd  the  J.esscr  Hippias  were 

tion   of  Lysias   (§   60}   is    quoted  attributed  to  Plato  by  Aristotle. 

Bhet.iii.tO,  1411,  a.  31  (on  which,  "  As  Metapb.  xii.  6;   1071,  b. 

however,  cf.  p.  54,  23)  merely  with  32  (Atiinmroi  «ol  11  \irur)  dtl  rf™( 

the    words;    alar    ir  Tip  triTaftip,  paai   itfrijffir    (which   ace.    to.    De 

and  the  JttanjrtaKat  of  Alcidamas,  i-'<eh  iii.  2,  300,  b.  10,  comes  from 

which    had    been    already   cited,  the  Ti miens,   30,   A.).     Ibid.   37, 

fihet.  i.  13,  1373,  b.  18,  is  referred  i\\i  ^r  oiSi  JOutrvrl  ft  a!6r  r* 

to,  II,  23,  1397,  a.  11  equally  with-  \tyur  *,»  oTeroi  Mtnt  (Phjedr.  245, 
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of  expression,  it  is  a  sure  indication  that  he  has  in 
his  mind  those  Socratic  or  Platonic  discourses  which 
are  laid  down  in  writings  ;M  and  when  we  find  these 
very  discourses  in  a  work  that  tradition  assures  us 
to  be  Platonic,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that 
this  is  the  work,  to  which  tie  quotation  relates.  An 
appeal  of  this  kind  to  Socratic  or  Platonic  utterances, 
therefore,  if  these  conditions  fnlly  obtain,  has  no  less 
force  than  the  literal  mention  of  the  particular  writing, 
and  the  express  acknowledgment  of  its  Platonic  origin. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  must  not  conclude  that 
Aristotle,  whenever  he  makes  use  of  the  preterite  in 
mentioning  a  doctrine  of  Socrates  or  Plato,  refers  only 
indirectly  or  not  at  all,*9  to  the  writings  that  contain  it. 
Several  cases  are  here  to  be  distinguished.  In  the  first 
place,  the  perfect  tense  may  properly  be  employed, 
and  is  very  commonly  employed  by  Aristotle,  in  quot- 
ing the  sayings  of  Plato,  or  of  the  Platonic  Socrates, 
from  a  writing."     It  is  somewhat  different  with  the 

(.'  sq.  Lows  I.  895,  E  sq.)  dpxV  M  As  a  rule,  where  tlio  writings 

thai,  to  airrb  iainb  iinw.    vartpor  are  named,  the  reference  is  madb 

yi.p  tal  &fia  j-ip  eiparf  -f/  ^vxH  ""  in  the  present  tense :  cf.  the  quo- 

•pyrty  (Tim.    34,    B  eq.).       Phys.  lations  in  tlio  Indei  Arist.  danoted 

>iii.  1,  251,b.  17:  nXdrui-i'oitrii.  by  a. 

[to*  xpfoar]  ytrrf  fSrof  A/ta  fiir  *  As  Ifeberweg  believes,   Flat. 

y&pairArTifoipavitytyortvat  .  .  .  ScUr.    140  eq.       Cf.   on   the    other 

frist*  (Tim.  37,  D  »q.).     Metaph.  side,  Bcrnaya  nnud  Schaarschmidt 

iii.   5,   101U,    b.    12;    Unto    nul  Rhein.   Mua.   N.  F.   iriii.,   3    eq. 

n\drwrX<7«  (Thent.  171,  K.  17K,  Alberti    lieist    II.    Ordn.    d.    plat. 

C).     Top.  iv.  2,  122,  b.  26:    lit  Scbr.  54. 

UUrur  ifl^trtu  frpir   t))»    mt4  "  E.g.  Polit.  ii.  5,  1264,  a.  13  : 

rbnr  Klryrir  (Theast.  181,  C;  the  oir'    ffyi)*ir   6    2tKpd>i|j    (in    the- 

same  statement  occurs  also  Farm.  Platonic  Republic),      Ibid.  b.  24  : 

138,  0  sq.).    Kill.  i.  2,  1172,  b.  i>  roXtrcfa  wtpl  i}t  6  Sunp.  clpqut,. 

28  :    niofatp  tt)  Myifi  nal  Il\&ruy  c.  6, 1264,  b.  28,  3G  :  it  TJ  toXith'b 

(I'hilob,  22,  A  GO,  C  sq.)  iraipti  ripi i\tyuv t*>to> lidpufv o Sa*p. 

Srt  qijt  tarty  ^JoHj  riyaS&y.  ,  .  ,  wiplTavrur  oiiirtt^piKiriZ, 
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narrative  forma — the  imperfect  and  aorUt.  These  are 
only  used  in  respect  to  Socrates  when  some  theory  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  historic  Socrates,  supposing  it  to 
have  become  known  to  Aristotle  through  certain  writ- 
ings.38 For  it  might  very  well  be  said  of  the  Platonic 
Socrates  that  he  maintains  something  (in  the  present), 
or  that  something  is  in  question  as  said  by  him  (in  the 
perfect),  but  not  that  he  formerly  has  said  something, 
because  as  this  ideal  person  he  exists  for  the  reader  of 
the  Platonic  writings,  and  for  him  only,  in  the  present ; 
he  has  no  existence  independently  of  the  reader  and 
belonging  to  the  past.  If,  however,  Plato  himself  is 
mentioned  as  having  said  or  thought  something,  this 
consideration  has  no  longer  any  force.     His  utterances 

1266,  ft.  1 :  ir  H  rot.  rip.«.i  ttpipat 
rotfnxt.    o.    0.    1271,    a.  41:    rj 

broBtati  tov  ropoStrou  i-ziTip^crtir  conversation  between  Socrates  and 

ir  Tii,  Srtp   cal   IlXdrar   ir   roii  MeletuB,     which      Plata      narrate* 

rhpvx  brmrifntm.     Top.   vl   3,  Apol.  27,  U  sq.,  is  denoted  as  bia- 

140,  b.  3  :  si&oxtp  TTMtw  ijpio-rai.  tnrical  by  the  past  tenses  ef/)i)nr, 

Sopb.  Elench.  12,  173,a.8:  iSa\-  Ijptro,  ($■>,,   &<■.,  and   libet.   11.  <*, 

XmXijt   ir    Ttf    Vopylf    yiyparrai  13H7,  b.  8  the  saying  that  it  is  easy 

\ty*r.     f'hyfl.    it.    2,    210,   a.    1:  enough  to   panegyrize  the   Allien- 

wawtp   ir    Tf    1'tp.xlif     yiypafer.  ians    in    Athena,  is    attributed   to 

Likewise  Gen.  et  Corr.  1,  8,  325,  the  historical  Socrates  by  the  in- 

b.  24 :  liSertp  ir  Tip  Tipalip  yiypaft  Iroductory   formula    Siawtp   yip   6 

nUw,  and  frequently.  ZourpdVijt  fktytr  ;    Rhet.  iii.   14, 

»  E.g.  Eth.  W.vii.3,1145,b.23  1415,  b.  30,  where  the  name  ox- 

«].:  lit  ifcre  ZuapdTijt  .  .  .  Xutp.  pression  is  quoted  from  the  Men- 

pir  yip   JXui    ipdxrro    rpii    ibr  exenus,    tbe    words    are    quite    in 

Mvoric.r.X.     Cf.  Protag.  352,  Bsq.  conformity  wiih  Aristotle's  custom  : 

Polit.  i.  13,  1260,  a.  21 :  the  riiiue  6  yip  \ry»  Zuso.  ir  r$  iw,T<uptw. 

of  the  man  and  of  the  woman  is  On   the  other   hand,   in   lien,   ct 

not  the  same,  niBawrp  ifrro  Iihi,  Corr.  ii.  9,  335,  b.  9  (o!  pi»  Uarijr 

XT.  Meno  73,  A  sq.      So,  too,  Eth.  ^'ijflijtfo*  alriar  ttrai  *pti  rb  ytri- 

N.  iii.  11,  1116,  b.  3  the  quotation  aBai  ri/r  rur  rlS&r  tptiatr,  Cwwtp  Ir 

from    Socrates,    which    occurs    in  *ajiuwi  Suapdnp}  we  must  supply 

Protag.  349  E  tq.  360,  G  m.  ie  tbe  prevent  oCcroi  as  the  finite  verb 

denoted   by  the  past  tense  $i)ft|  to  &mp,  c.r.X. 
(in  the  parallel   passage  in  Eth. 
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are  not  merely  sayings  which  are  present  to  us  in  his 
works,  but  also  acts  which  he  completed  in  the  com- 
pilation of  those  works ;  in  that  case,  therefore,  a  his- 
toric tense,  as  well  as  a  present,  might  be  used  in 
quoting  them.  Though  this  does  not  occur  very  fre- 
quently, it  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with,"  and  we  liave 
consequently  no  right  to  conclude  from  the  uBe  of  the 
preterite  in  the  quotation  of  a  Platonic  Baying,  that  it 
is  not  derived  from  any  written  work.*0 

But  there  arc  also  many  passages  in  Aristotle 
where  neither  Plato  uor  any  one  of  his  dialogues  is 
mentioned,  but  which  have  internal  evidence  to  show 
that  Aristotle  in  writing  them  had  definitely  in  view 
particular  works  of  Plato,  and  which  very  often  allude 
to  these 4l  unmistakably,  though  indirectly.     The  argu- 

m  Kib.  N.  i.  2,  1095,  a.  32   (tO  SwcpEipaOiirexArTurtlrtZTpAT- 

ya.p  xai   nXdru*  jjtojmi  touto  col  Tit. 

ifon)   need    not   be   brought   in  «  As  Ueberweg,  Plat.  Schr.  153 

here,  because  in  (hia  case  (besides  sq.  in  remarking  on  Metaph.  vi.  2, 

Republic  vi.   511,   B)    the    refer-  1026,  b.  14  and  xi.  8,  1064,  b.  2D 

ence   seems  rather  to  oral  utter-  (ride  p.  399,  2)   the  put  tenses 

ances.     l)ut  the  uso  of  tlie  past  here  used,  Irafty  and  c£qcc  0ijo-ar, 

tense   above  remarked  occurs  da-  (which  latter,  except  as  a  perfect, 

cidedly  Gen.  ct  Corr.  ii.  5,  332,  a.  cannot  be  brought  under  consider- 

29:  Ustcp  ir  Tip  Ttpatcfi  UXiruy  stion  bore,  in  accordance  with  the 

fypaiptr.     Phys.  ir.  2,  209,  b.  15  above  remarks)  refer  to  oral  utter- 

(l'lato,  in  Timieus  52,  A  so.)  riv  ances. 

Tirol-  ill  rjjr  x'ifJiw  to  oi't*  drupJ/-  "  The  .formula)  which  Aristotle 

ra.ro.     Polit.   ii.    7,    120G,   b.   5:  makes  use  of  here  are  all  pretty 

llXiliur  Si  rout  vipnvt  ypd#ur  .  .  .  mucii  to  the  same  effect,  Phys.  It, 

iftro.      Also   Gen.  et   Corr.   i.    2,  7,  214,  s.  13:  ipaal  Tint  tint  to 

315,  a.  29,  the  words :  IIMrwr  piv  ttvir  rijr  rod  tiipjirot  u\i)v  (Tim. 
ofr  pirir  npl  ytrietwi  tgnhfuen  52,  A  sq.) ;  De  An.  ii.  2,  413,  b. 
k.t.X.  refer  to  the  Timteus,  as  we  27  :  ra  it  Aoixi  popm  ri}j  if-ux^t .  . . 
see  from  what  folloirs  (315,  b.  30  ;  o6t   tori  xupiark,  *&9txrtp   ririt 

316,  a.  2  so.).  A  similar  expres-  eWir  (Tim.  69  c.— though  here  tho 
lion  is  used  De  ecnsii  c.  5,  443,  b.  reference  to  a  definite  passage  is 
30.  in  referring  to  a  verse  from  the  questionable)  ;  Pol.  vii.  7,  1327,  k 

— '— e  of  Stmttis,   dXijCit  yip   .38  :  Srep  yip  ■paai  rant  Stir  <nrap- 
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mentative  value  of  these  passages  can  only  be  deter- 
mined in  each  case  by  an  appeal  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  criticism.     The    more   perfect    is  the   coincidence 

X*"  ™t    £i'\o£t  x.t.X.   (Rep.   ii.  irituCli  ,    .   .   x"M'Tf  fcwuKpa- 

375  A  sq.)  J   Pol.  vii.  10,  1329  b.  riar,  ipaoXur  I'  ipiimjw.     Schaar- 

41:   Dtfrt   notrttr  $a/ur    ttmi   Siir  schmidt    (SEod.     Soph.     u.    Polit. 

t*»   rrijirir,  Unrip  nrii  ilp^tnair  echt.,  &c,     Rhein.  Mug.  N.  F.  lix. 

(Bep.iii.41GD);  Do  An.  1,5,  411,  p.  2Hhinka  that  he  perhaps  wishes 

b.    5:    ~kiyavsi   M    rivet   iitpurrty  to  giro  us  to  understand  that  ho 
did  not  know  the  author  of  the 

...  Politic™,  or  else  that  lie  did  not 

ten  Si  &  jiutXii  .  .    .   oi)k  Hartp  consider  it  to  be  Plato's.      '  As  far 

titarrat  tiki  ttji  yor^s  (nrep^arnTj  as  I  know,  Plato  is  Defer  cited  by 

Wro/ui  (Tim.  86  C?);  De  t-o-lo,  him  in  this  way  or  in  any  wav  at  nil 

iii.  1,  298  b.  33;   elai  64  rat*,   ol  approaching  thia.'   Similarly'  Uebcr- 

nal     war     sUpa    7«-i|t4>    T«oDffi,  wcg  (Zeitschr.f.  Philos.  N.  F.  lvii. 

avmSirrtt  taX  tta\6arm  l£  inri-  sic.)    says    that    the   Sophist   and 

iur  tal  tit  Mirita  (Tim.  !>'J  C  sq  ) ;  Political  are  not  attested  by  Aris- 

De  Cuilo,  ii.  3,  26S  I.  27 :  In  Si  totlo  as  writings  of  Halo,  but  only 

mi  ol  SiaipovrTti  tit  irlrtSa  ...  of  Tit  rdr  rpbrtpor,   and   Suckow 

pe/iapTvpTjitirai     fslrarrtu     rovtoit  (Form.  d.  plat.  Schr.  87  sq.)  argues 

Sec  (Tim.  loc.  cit.) ;  De  Ctrlo,  ii.  in  detail  that  Aristotle,  if  he  knew 

13,  293  b.  30:  {not  3t  .  .  .  <paah>  and  accepted  the  Pob'ticui  as  Pla- 

aMp  th~kttr6<u  similarly  Ibid.   1,  tonic,    could    not    possibly    have 

10,  280  a.  28  ;  .  .  .  damp  ir  nf  failed  to  mention  Plato's  name  in 

Tt/JaiV    (40    B)    ytyparrat ;    part,  our     passages.       Even      Stuinhnrt 

Anim.  iv.  2,  67G  b.  22:   Slartp  ol  (Ztschr.  f.   Philos.   ivii!.  47)   finds 

\tyarrtt     rtjr     ipvait     ttji     x&Vt  the   anonymous  mention    of  Plato 

aioc'ijffiiit    nvot    itwti    xfy":    °"  in  the  Polities  so  inexplicable  that 

■a\wt  \iyavfit.  «WJ  yip,  etc.  (Tim.  he  prefers  to  attribute  the  reference 

71  A-D)  Pol.  vii.  17,  1336  a.  34:  in  the  paiange  before  us  to  an  un- 

rdt   Si   taerictit   rib  watSar  «al  known  writer  whoso  views   Plato 

nXavdpoit  ovk  ipB&t  drayopiuouew  had  appropriated.    In  reality,  how- 

ol  Ku\6orrtt  ir  ™  po>oii  (Laws,  ever,  the  way  in  which  the  passage 

vii.   791    E  eq.)     By    these    on-  of  the  Politicus  is  here  referred  to 

amples  the   scruples  raised  as  to  differs  from  the  references  to  the 

Polit.   ir.   2,  1289  b.  S,   being  a  Republic,  Tiiusgns,  and  Laws  before 

reference   to  Plato  (Polit.  303  A),  quoted  only  in  this  respect,  that  the 

are,  so  far  as  concerns  the  manner  author  of  this  dialogue  ia  denoted 

of    the    reference,    now    settled,  'not  by  rait  or  frun,  but  by  rutin 

Aristotle  asys  there:  fljij  nit  oDr  the  lingular  number,  that  is  to  Bay. 

Tit   drcyijraro   (tat    r&r    rp&rtpor  'the  definite  person,  whom  Aristotle 

«7rm,    cm)  jiV  tli  tiM    p\i<fat  is  thinking  about,  is  more  distinctly 

iuur.  itiirot  pit  yip  Itptu,  TaaQr  and  clearly  referred  to  than  in  the 

■  pir     [sc.     rfir     raXiniur]     oveUr  other  plscee. 
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between  the  passage  in  Aristotle  and  the  corresponding 
passage  of  a  Platonic  dialogue,  and  the  less  reason  we 
have  for  supposing  that  the  author  of  the  dialogue 
made  use  of  the  Aristotelian  writing,  the  clearer  it 
becomes  that  the  dialogue  in  question  was  known  to 
Aristotle,  and  the  greater  the  probability  that  this, 
like  other  portions  of  our  Platonic  collection,  simi- 
larly quoted  and  employed,  was  recognised  by  him  as 
genuine. 

Among  the  writings  that  have  been  transmitted  to 
us  as  Platonic,  those  which  are  most  frequently  criti- 
cised by  Aristotle,  with  continual  mention  both  of  the 
author  and  the  dialogue,  are  the  three  great  expository 
works — the  Republic,  the  TimceuB,  and  the  Laws. 
Besides  these,  the  I'liscdo  only  is  expressly  designated 
by  him  as  a  work  of  Plato."  The  Phaidrus  is  once 
named,13  and  its  definition  of  the  soul  is  twice  quoted 
as  Platonic.44  The  speech  of  Aristophanes  from  the 
Symposium  is  treated  in  a  manner  that  presupposes 
the  authenticity  of  that  dialogue ; 4B  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  allusions   to  the  Gorgias,  Meno,  and 

*  Metaph.  i.  9,  991  b.  3,  xiii.  696  A;  that  they  have  borrowed 

5,  1080,  2  a.  Gen.  el  Corr.  a.  9,  from  one  and  the  same  writing  is 

335  b.   9    (these   three  quotations  shown  by  the  passage  in  the  Meta- 

refer    to    Pbado,     100    B    eq.).  physics  in   its  use  of  the  present 

Further  references   are    given   in  attrai.    Cf.  p.  59  aq. 

Index  Ariit.  «  Polit.     ii.    4,    1262    b.    11 : 

*'  Ithet.  iii.  7   [vide  p.  58,  31),  a  KdSarep    ir   r«i    f>tn-<Jcofi    \6y«i 

passage   which   gives   no  occasion  tafj.tr   Xiywra    rtr    'Aptcro^iinir, 

tor  the  temples  entertained  on  p.  Previously  a  tenet  of  the  Platonic 

55-  Republic    was    mentioned  ;   still  it 

u  Top.  vii.  3,  140  b.  3  ;  Metaph.  would  not  follow   as  a  matter  of 

xii.  6,  1071  b.  37.    Both  places  in  couree   that  the    Symposium  wai 

their  statement  of  this  definition  alio  attributed  to  Plato ;  it  is  clear, 

coincide  morecloselj  with  the  Phav  however,  from  the  remarks  on  p. 

drua,  245  C,  than  with  the  Laws,  x.  58  sq.  that  this  vat  the  case. 
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Lesser  Hippias.*8  The  Tlieajtet.ua  is  not  actually  men- 
tioned, but  passages  are  adduced  as  from  Platonic 
writings,  which  are  only  there  to  be  found."  Similarly 
the  Philebus  is  not  named  by  Aristotle ;  but  in  certain 
passages  of  his  Ethics  he  evidently  has  it  in  mind,*' 
and  in  one  of  these  passages  he  cites  expressly  from  a 
Platonic  exposition,  propositions  which  the  Philebus 
alone  contains."     We  therefore  cannot  doubt  that  he 

"  Cf.  p.  58,  30  ;  p.  59,  33  ;  M  re.  Kptirror,  aim  tlm  Hp  tj3o>V  Tt\ya.- 

gards  the  Mono,  alao  p.  61,  38.    On  06r  •  oiSerit  fop  upeartSirrot  aero 

ihe.otlier  hand,  of  all  the  further  pa-  TiyaibralptrtlrrtparytriaDai.  What 

nlle]  passages  to  the  Gorgins  quoted  in  here  quoted  from  Plato,  and  more 

in  Bonitz,  Ind.  ArisL  598  b.  32  »q.,  particularly,  as  the  preBont  imuptt 

there  is  not  one  strong  enough  to  shows,    from    a    I'l  atonic    written 

rve  it*  being  made  use  of;  Eth.  treatise,  stands  line  for  tine,  even 
vii,  12,  1152  b.  8  refers  rather  to  the  particular  expressions,  in  the 
to  Spensippn.  (on  whom  see  663,  Philebus  (20  E-22  A,  60  B-61  A). 
5,  2nd  edit.)  than  to  the  Gorgias  The  supposition  of  Scbaarscbmidt 
i'Jb  sq.,  because  here  it  i*  not  (Samml.  d,  plat.  Schr.  278  sq.)  is 
asserted  that  no  pleasure  is  a  good,  entirely  inadmissible-  (as  Georgii 
but  it  is  merely  denied  that  every  Jabrb.  f.  Philol.  1868,  toI.  97,  300 
pleasure  is  a  good.  sq.  clearly  shows).  He  refers  the 
"  See  p.  69,  34.  quotation  of  Aristotle  to  Protag. 
*»  Eth.  N.  Tii.  13,  p.  1153  a.  13  363  C-368  C,  instead  of  the  Phile- 
hardly  refers  to  Phil.  63  C,  for  bus,  and  would  account  for  the 
the  remarkable  expression  aia6ijr*i  great  conformity  of  it  with  tho 
yirten  emphasiaed  there  is  wanting  I'hilebus  by  supposing  the  writer 
iere.  On  the  other  hand,  in  what  of  the  Philebus  to  hats  made  nee 
precedes,  Z.  8  {trepir  n  £Artw  of  tho  passage  of  Aristotle.  Not 
ilm  ri/t  ■iiUvrijt,  ilawip  rartt  $aa%,  merely  are  (he  expressions  different 
ro  tAoi  ti}i  ytrlanit),  he  refers  to  in  the  Protagoras — there  is  no 
Phil.  M  B  sq.  Possibly  the  mention  of  ^ptnptt,  of  atperir,  uf 
Aristotelian  origin  of  this  para-  the  mixed  life  and  of  lha  separation 
graph  is  uncertain  (cf.  Part  li.  b.  (x»plt)  of  pleasure  and  knowledge, 
72,  1,  2nd  edit.);  should  it,  how-  as  in  the  Philebus, — but  there  is 
ever,  only  proceed  from  Endemus,  simply  nothing  at  all  that  Aristotle 
its  evidence  is  none  the  lesB  worthy  quotes  from  Plato.  The  Prote- 
ct consideration.     Further  cf.  my  go™*  does  not  refute  the  identifi- 


Platon.  Stud.  281  sq.  cation  of  the  good  with  pleasure,  by 

"Eth.   N.   x.   2,   1172   b.  28:    showing  that  pleasure  joined  with 

TAH/ry  it)  ^ayif  irain\driiiv  ataipfi     knowledge  is  better  than  plea 


&rt  oi*  lartr  i)&or1)  T&y*86rw  alprrlb-  alone;  but  from  the  presupposition 
riper  yip  'Ira*  tof  Tjtir  filar  fieri  that  the  good  consists  in  pleasure  (a 
fpar/)<rtvi  +)  x^'i  «'  **  ts  imcrir     preanpposilion,   the    problematical 
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was  acquainted  with  this  dialogue  and  recognised  its 
authenticity.  There  are  also  in  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle many  indications,  which  sometimes  taken  inde- 
pendently, sometimes  in  their  coincidence,*0  unmistak- 

correctness  of  which  is  indeed  (two  cases,  the  difference  between 
hinted  at,  p.  358  B,  which,  how-  which  Sclioarscbmidt  Inc.  cit.  98 
ever,  Socrates  himself  makes  and  bo,.,  237  sq.  does  not  clearly  dis- 
nevcr  attacks)  it  is  demonstrated  tingmsh).  The.  Brat  of  these  gap- 
that  every  man  dees  that  from  positions  is  disproved  by  the  definite 
which  he  anticipates  for  himself  and  repeated  allusion  of  Aristotle 
moat  enjoyment  and  least  pain  ;  -to  his  predecessors  whose  news 
it  is  therefore  impossible  to  sin  are  iero  noticed ;  for  it  is  quite 
against  his  better  knowledge,  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability 
through  being  overcome  by  plea-  to  suppose  cither  that  Aristotle 
sure — a  tenet  which  Aristotle  loc.  'picked  up  and  retailed  ont  of  oral 
cit,  does  not  mention.  tradition  or  lost  writings  all  that 
"•  Indeed  the  value  of  Aristotle's  is  foilnd  in  our  dialogues,  (the 
evidence  is  in  a  higli  degree  mention  of  which  is  most  simply 
strengthened  thereby.  In  an  en-  explained  by  his  having  made  use 
tire  series  of  psssnges  from  differ-  of  these  dialogues),  or  that  the 
ent  works,  widely  distant  in  point  writer  of  those  dialogues  only 
of  time,  Aristotle  shows  an  agree-  collected  those  scattered  notice" 
ment  with  two  writings  in  our  ly  way  of  a  supplement,  either 
collection  of  l'lato's  works  (which,  from  the  same  sources  as  Aristotle, 
owing  to  their  reciprocal  references  or  from  his  own  works.  If  on 
(Soph.  217  A  Folic,  ad  init.J,  the  other  hand  we  suppose  that  the 
must  stand  or  rail  together),  so  Sophist  and  Foliticua  were  indeed 
striking,  not  only  in  thought  but  used  by  Aristotle,  but  not  acknow- 
in  expression,  that  it  cannot  pos-  ledged  as  Platonic,  we  shall  seek 
sibly  be  attributed  merely  to  aoci-  in  vain  for  any  explanation  of  the 
dent.  He  alludes  in  one  (perh.  fact  thai,  Metaph.  vi.  2  (xi.  8),  he 
two)  of  these  passages  expressly  quotes  as  Platonic  a  passage  which 
to  Plato,  In  a  second  (Metaph.  is  found  in  a  dialogue  recognised 
xiv.  2  ;  see  previous  note)  clearly  by  himself  to  be  spurious  ;  or  that, 
enough  to  a  Platonic  written  trea-  Metaph.  xir.  2,  in  his  statement  of 
tise,  in  a  third  (Polit.  iv.  2,  see  p.  the  gronnds  which  gave  rise  to  a 
62,  41)  to  a  rii  tut  wp6rtpv,  la  far-reaching  determination  of  Pla- 
tho  rest  indefinitely  to  views  and  tonic  doctrines,  he  follows  die 
assertions,  the  author  of  which  thoughts  and  expressions  of  a 
indeed  he  does  not  name,  but  supposititious  writing  of  Plato's  in 
which  he  had  already  before  him  reference  to  the  same  subjects  ;  and 
from  various  sources.  How  are  again  that  he  repeatedly  favours  a 
these  facts  to  be  explained,  if  second  pscndo-Platonio  dialogue 
Aristotle  either  did  not  know  the  with  a  notice,  of  which,  one  would 
Sophist  and  I'oliticua,  or  did  not  have  imagined,  he  would  scarcely 
acknowledge    them    as    Platonic?  have  thought  such  an  apocryphal 
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ably  prove  that  both  the  Sophist "  and  the  Politicua  ** 

production    'worthy,      considering  and  here  only,  should  be  quoted  by 

that  generally  (cf,  57}  he  refers  to  Aristotle  as   indeed    Platonic,  but 

no  Socratic  dialogues,  except  those  not  out  or  this  treatise.     (On  the 

which  are  contained  in  our  collec-  past  tense  (raft  cf.  p.  &1,  39.)    Still 

don  of  Plato's  works,  nud  conse-  if   this  passage   stood    alone,   wo 

quently.aswemustconcltide.tosuch  might  hive  some  doubt.     But  We 

only  as  he  recognised  to  be  Platonic,  find  iti   Aristotle  still  further  ex- 

11  The  following  pnssnges   teem  press    refereoces  to    (he    Sophist, 

to  refer  to  the  Sophist:  (1)  Metaph.  (8)   In    Melaph.    XI*.    2.    1088,    b. 

ri.   2,  1026,   b.   14:    Sio   TIMrur  33,   Aristotle  remarks,  io  couuec- 

rponr  rirct oO socuif  ri)r  a,ad>i(mij)i'  tioa    wilh    (be    que«tinD,   whether 

T'pl  ri  /»+j  tr  traftr.    If  Aristotle  the  Idens  and  Numbers  arc  com- 

here  alludes  to  a  Platonic  dialogue,  posed  of  certain  eiaxtXa:    -woWA 

this  can  only  he   the  Sophist,  in  iUr  oSr  ri  ofrtn  r^t  i*l  raiirai  t&i 

which  254,  A  stands  the  following  :  o-  jiai    Irrpttfit.    uiXyirra    Si    TO 

the  Sophist,  diroe(fj>4inrui'  clj  ri)»  da-epqe-at  dpxautwi.  lio£t  yifi  adroit 

reS  fi))   (rroj  aKDTturbTTjta,  rp^3p  rdrr'  tnatju  tr  r&oWa,  niriro  tr, 

rpeearr6)i<r<n  airiji  can  with  dif-  cl  /i^  Tit  \i<rct  cat  iu6ac  fJaSieirai 

ficutty    be   caught   sight  of;    and  TifnaSturlpav\tyifu«iyipii.,iw9n 

SchaarSLUiuidt  is  entirely  mistaken  rouro    Jajjt  drat  /iry   lorra,"  AW 

{Samml.  d.  plat.  Schr.  196)  in  re-  irdynit  drat  t&  jiq  tr  S'^at  Sri  taTir. 

ferring  instead  of  this  lo  the  lie-  oiitw  yip    U  T«v  oVrot  ™!   S.\\ov 

public    ri.  492    A— 494    B,   where  Tirt»    ri    trta    IseaSat,    il  xoXXd 

there  is  nothing  about  the  relation  iarir.     Cf.  1089,  a.  19:   it  to/ou 

of  Sophistic  to  the  jrijoV.    From  tho  etr  flirot  not  *i)|   Bitot   iroWi  ri 

same  passage   comes   (2)   Metaph.  Biro;  ftevhcriu  pir  8!j  to  itfEJoi  «al 

xi.  8,  a  paragraph  which  is  only  rsufrar   rij»   ^ile-j*   Mycin    (Alex, 

mother  recension  of  vi.  2,  1064,  h.  \iya)  ri  oo»  *>.  k.t.X.  Now  that  ill 

39:    Jio  nX<frui>  ou   mitwi  (fj>q«  this    passage    Aristotle    did    not 

+fyrai  rir  amfmrriir  lript  ri  n>)  tr  merely  (as  Schaarschmidt,  Ehein. 

ItaTplfiiir.     Here' the  quotation  of  Mus.   xviii.   7;    Samml.   d.    Plat. 

the  Sophist  is  so  perfectly  obvious,  Schr.  105  wishes  to  make  out)  in- 

that  even  Schaarschniidt  allows  it  lend    us    to  understand    Platonic 

{Samml.  d.  plat.  Schr.  101) ;  and  scholars,     but,     primarily     Plato 

even  if  this  part  of  the  Metaphysics  himself,    is    at   once    clear    from 

does  not  corns  from  Aristotle  (on  the  beginning,  in  which  bis  object 

■hich   ride  p.   54,   22),  still  the  is  to  display  the  grounds   which 

passage  has  its  importance  as  evi-  gave  rise  originally   to  the  snppo- 

dence  for  the  reference,  which  the  sition  of  elements  of  the  Ideas  ;  for 

word*  in  Metaph.  vi.  2  had  given  this  supposition    was    undoubted. 

before.    However,  there  is  no  need  ly  first  propounded  by  Plato,  and 

of  this  evidence  ;  even  of  itself  it  Schaarschmidt  loc.  clt.  is  wrong  in 

is  highly  improbable  that  a  judg-  believing  that  the  reference   hers 

ment  which    occurs    in   a  written  cannot    be    to  Plato,  inasmuch  as 

treatise  handed  down  aa  Platonic  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  in  Aristotle's 
12 
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were  regarded  by  Mm  as  Platonic;  and  as  the  Politicua 

is  plainly  referred  to  in  the  Laws,63  it  has  the  further 

support  of  all  the  evidence  on  the  side  of  the  latter, 

Metaph.  xiii.  4.  1070,  b.  12,  1,  6,  ofr  dXijMi  rlvtir  *>  t,),  and  Soph. 

987,  a.  29,  is  derived  from  Socratio  El.  5,  167,  n.  1  (olor  A  t4  M  It 

and  Heraclilean  doctrines,  whereas  iim  Batainbr,  ffr:  t&  /jj)  fl*  f  imr',  it 

the  view  of  the  (Vim  in  our  passage  is    exceedingly    probable,    though 

[together   with    another,    it    runs :  not  strictly  proved,  (hat  there    is 

toXU  air  otr  ri  atrial  is  derived  an  allusion  to  Soph.  340  D— 241, 

from  n  reference  to  the  Panned Jen.  B;    for   with   the   point  whicb    ia 

There  the   question   is  concerned  expressly  emphasised  in  this  pas- 

with  the  Ideas,  here  with  the  ele-  sage, — that  wo  cannot  nso  exprea- 

ments,   unity,   and  the    great   and  sions  liko  ifcvtii  So£dfcw,  without 

small.      Further,   the    reference   of  asserting  if/fvl!j  ut  tarir  b  So£an 

the  passage   before    us   to    Plato  te    nai    Kara  Xiyovt,   and  conse- 

follows  from  the  singular  flo6\cTtti  quently  attributing  the  flu  to  the 

and  (according  to  Alexander's  read-  jtjj    to,  —  parallel     passages    liko 

ing)  **,«;  those  name  expressions,  Thesstet.  189,  A.  Hep.  v.,  476,  E. 

however  (cf.  p.  59  sq.),  show  that  478,    B.    do   not    correspond    so 

Arist.   is  referring  to    a    definite  closely.     (S)  The  reference  of  Top. 

written  treatise  of  Plato's,  which  vi.  7,  146,  a.  22  sq.  to  Soph.  247 

can  be  no  other  than  the  Sophist,  D,  is  more  certain :  in  the  latter 

for  in  the  Sophist  only  does  what  passage  as  an  example  of  a  dis- 

we  have  here  occur.   Again,  though  junctive  definition,  which  is  there- 

Aristotle,  as  usual,  does  not  quote  fore  open  to  certain  objections,  is 

word   for   word,    only    formulating  quoted,    oVi     rl     ii     r)     turarir 

more    precisely    what   Plato    says,  waBtir  4    Toiijaat;    in  the  former 

in   conformity    with   his   supposed  also    we    rend :     \tyw    81)   tA   tat 

meaning  (jSwjXctoi),  and  further  on  i-wotaraOr  Kttrijiiiror  5An/ur.  ttr'  tit 

(1089,    a.    21)    adding   a    remini-  re  nui>  tnpa,  otiow  ncputbi  clY 

sconce  from  lectures  or  oral  disqui-  tit  to  Tn(ri>.  .  .  .  tb>  tovto  oVtwi 

sitions  (See  on  this  point   Bonita  itnu;  this  is  again  repeated  248, 

ad   loc ;    Ueberweg,   Plat.    Schr.  c.  and  it  is  shown  that  this  de- 

157,  f)  ;  still  the  allusion  to  pas-  termination   is  also  applicable  to 

sages  like   Soph.  237  A,  241  D,  eope rsensuons  existence.  Itisincrc- 

242  A,  258  D,  K,  csnnot  be  mis-  dible  that  so  characteristic  a  defini- 

tulten  (as  Pilger,  in  his  Programm  tion  was  propounded  earlier  by  any 

iib.   d.   Atlictcse  des  plat.   Soph,  other  philosopher;  it  seems  rather 

Berl.    1869,  p.    7,  sq.,    thoroughly  as  if  it  was  first  put  forward  by  its 

S roves).     (4)  It  must  remain  un-  authorin  connection  with  the  in. 

ecided    whether    Metaph.    vii.    4,  quiry   introduced   in    the    Sophist, 

1030,  a.  25;  Rhet,  24,  1402,  a.  4;  for    the    purpose    or    solving    the 

Soph.  El.  25,  180,  a.  32,  are  to  be  questions   there  raised,  and  it  is 

referred  specially  to  the  remarks  moreover  actually  brought  in   as 

in  the   Sophist  (258  E,   260    C)  something  new  and   hitherto  un- 

abont  the  /it]  6r ;  in  Du  lnterpr.  11,  known  to  the  opponents  at  p.  347 

21,a.32  (riW^S>,  *rt  SofaoTo*,  D. 
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It   is  clear  from  the  Rhetoric  that  the  Apology  was 
acknowledged  by  Aristotle ;  bat  some  doubt  exists  with 


It,  and  previously  293  A)  tho 
comparison  with  the  physicians, 
who  do  not  bind  themselves  strictly 
to  the  rules  of  their  art,  when 
that  art  itself  shows  them  that 
under  given  circumstances  a  de- 
parture there  from  is  advisable. 
We  must  conclude  that  tbia  wag 
actually  the  comparison  to  which 
Aristotle  loc.  cit.  alludes,  although 
wc  do  not  know  that  the  Politicus 
was  in  his  possession:  for  then 
can  be  no  question  as  to  an  ac- 
cidental coincidence  in  such  a  cha- 
racteristic thought ;  and  it  is  just 
as  incredible   that  the   author  of 


H  The  passage  of  the  Politics 
where  Arist.  mentions  the  judg- 
ment of  one  of  his  predecessors 
on    democracy    has    been    already 


rod  r\i[Sout  ipxh]  " 
liar  tuw  woXireiu*  o6cHr  r#TW  X' 
pijnj,  ts/hoomw*  S'aiowr  (v/i-raai 
(JArtfl-rw,  the  complete  harmony 
thought ;  and  in  words  too, 


far 

a  quotat 

from  memory  ;  makes : 

imaginable  that  Aristotle  had  any 
other  passage  in  his  mind.  Not 
less  decided  arc  the  two  passages 
Polit.  iii.  15,  1G,  1286,  a.  7,  1267, 
a-  33.  The  first  proposes  the  ques- 
tion i  loripor  avpjpipti  liiWar  iiri 
rov  dpiarov  iwipoi  &px(c®al  fl  l',r0 
tu*  Apia-run  cohwp,  and  remarks 
iHEoiitfi  M)  toil  rofil{uvat  snft<p/pftr 
0uai\ci-ia8ai  to  khH&Sov  Itiror  oi 
wju*  Mytir,  dXV  ov  rpit  rb 
Tparwlwrofn  iwwArrar,  dor'  ir 
irufoSr  r/xil  tA  tari  ypowiar' 
ifX'"  <W*W ;  the  second  in  criti- 
ating  this  view  mentions  particu- 
larly the  latter  point:  to  Hi  rutr 
Ttxi>£w  cuu  Saxti  rapABaypa 
^eDJoi,  Drt  to  Kara  ypA/i/iaTa 
ItTptieaBai  <pav\ar.  The  assertions 
here  combated  are  developed  at 
length  in  the  Politicus  ;  p.  294  A. 
sq.,  it  is  shown:  rd  i'pimtor  oOrobs 
ropout  iarlr  Irxittr,  i\X'  irSpa  rir 
IMtA  ■pporitrtui  /feviXuAr,  and  this 
is  supported  by  the  argument  that 
the  law  lays  down  the  same  or- 
dinance  for  all  persons  and  cases 
without  regard  to  particular  cir- 
cnmstanceij, — that  it  is  a  fii  nurds 
yiymftiror  arXoOr,  rpit  rd  JiTjoixore 
ir\a;  and  in  the  further  working 
out   of  this  position   occurs    (JB6 


from  Socratico-Platonic  presup- 
positions with  such  consummate 
accuracy  and  justness,  merely  on 
the  passages  in  Aristotle,  and  still 
more  incredible  that  he  should 
have  done  this  without  attempting 
to  remove  the  objeclionsof  Aristotle 
at  all.  Now  Aristotle  actually 
met  with  the  views  which  he  com- 
hats  :  where  else  can  ho  have  found 
them  except  in  the  dialogue  be- 
fore us?  For  otherwise  we  must 
suppose  before  our  Politicus  an- 
other, treatise  forming  its  counter, 
part,  belonging  likewise  to  the 
Platonic  school,  and  corresponding 
with  it,  even  in  the  particulars 
of  tho  thoughts  and  the  exposition. 
— Moreover  the  assertion  which 
Ariat.  Polit.  1,  I,  1252,  a.  7, 
combats:  rokiTuir  tal  pcuiiXtnov 
■si  oliorofiiKor  cat  oiairotnir  etyat 
rir  BOror,  is  found  together  with 
the  reason ;  lis  oiiir  tiatftipovaa-r 
IxtyiXttr  eifiar  ij  iuk/A*  r6\ir,  al- 
most word  for  word  in  tho  Poli- 
ticus 259  B,  C ;  tho  same  asser 
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regard  to  the  Menexenus."4  He  nowhere  mentions  the 
Parmenides ;  thero  is  only  one  minor  particular,  which 
may  possibly  be  quoted  from  it."  But  if  the  PhilebuB 
really  alludes  to  the  Parmenides,'6  the  evidence  for  the 
one  dialogue  wonld  indirectly  apply  to  the  other.     The 

Protagoras,  too,  is  never  specified;  but  it  was  ap- 
parently known  to  Aristotle,'7  and  used  by  him  as  a 

tion  is   repeatedly   spoken    of  by  p.  60  «q.  have   come  to   ArUtolle 

Aristotle,  Pol.  i.   3,  1253,  b.  18,  from  other  quarters,  as  for  instance 

c.  7,  beg.  vii.,  3.  1335,  a.  27.—  from  the  Menexeous.    Even  if  ho 

Further     parallel     passages,    the  knew  this  dialogue,  we  must  still 

evidence  of  which  is  however  infe-  suppose  oilier  sources  of  tradition 

riot  to  those  hitherto  quoted,  are  for  Socrntic  sayings,  fur  he  could 

given  in  the  Index  Arist.  scarcely  have  attributed  it  to  the 

N  This  follows  from  a  compari-  historic    Socrates    merely    on    the 

son   of  iho   Laws,   iv.  713  C  sq.  authority  of  tbe  Menexenus. 

(on   the   golden   age),  with  1'olit.  "  In  the  passage  mentioned  p. 

371  D  sq.    Scliaarschraidt,  however  59,  34,  which  certainly  may  come 

(Samml.  d.  plat.  Schr.),  thinks  the  from   the    Parmenides  as   welt   as 

passage  of  the  Laws  imitated  in  from  the  Theietetus. 

the  Politicus.     In  my  opinion,  the  M  I  hnvo  already  supported  this 

freshness   and   originality   of   the  in  my  Plnton.  Stud.  104,  by  tho 

exposition   in   the   passage  before  argument    that    the  first   part  of 

ub  is  so  decided,  that  the  grounds  the    Parmenides  (129  It  sq.,    130 

for  its  spuriousness  must  he  very  £  sq.)  is  as  good  aa  directly  cited 

strong,  before  we  should  be  justi-  in  the  Philebus  (14  C,  15  It),  and 

lied    in    locking  for  the    origin  of  this  reason    1  still   think  is  quite 

tho  I'oliticus  in  the  wider  amplifi-  valid.     Schaarschmidt  (Samml.  d. 

cations  of  the  Laws,  which   even  plat.   Sehr.  277)  also  agrees  with 

here  (713  E)  obviously  contain  an  me;    he,  however,   makes  use  of 

allusion  to  the  Republic  (v.  473,  this  supposition  in  a  different  di- 

c  sq.).  motion  from  that  above,  and  con- 

M  The  passages  with  which  we  chides  from  tho  spuriousness  of  tho 

an  here  concerned  were  quoted  on  Parmenides,  which  he  believes  to 

p.  54,  and  the  grounds  on  which  be  incontestable,  that  the  Philebus 

the  citations  of  the  3rd  Bk.  of  the  likewise  caunot  be  genuine, 

ithctoric   were   called  in   question  K  The  proof  is  furnished  by  the 

were  there  indicated.     Apart  from  passage  quoted  in  llonitz's  Index, 

these,  however,  iho  use  of  tho  Apo-  Part.  Amm.  iv.  10,  087,  a.   24: 

logy  is  proved  by  Bhet.  11,23;  »)-  people  complain  lit   <r\iyteni*ir  oi 

though    the    saying    of    Socrates,  na\£ii    i   irffputot   A\\&   X(y>T« 

which    is    quoted    1,    9,   with    the  Twr  f^ur-  Ariir&StiT&r  re  yip  aMr 

words   Siiuyjdriji   f\tytr  may,  no-  elral  <pam  jrni  yv/iwir  tal  oi-«  Ixw- 

curuing  to  what  we  have  said  at  t«  o>a»  rpit  tV  dJunj*  Cf.  Prot. 
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historical  authority."8  He  seems  also  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  Lysis,  Channides,  and  Laches ; 
though  this  is  not  so  certain  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pro- 
tagoras.*' It  is  still  more  doubtful  whether  or  not  two 
passages  relate  to  the  Cratylus  w  and  the  Greater  Hip- 
pias."  The  Euthydemus  is  indeed  referred  to  by  Eu- 
demus ;  C'J  but  the  fallacies  which  Aristotle  quotes  from 
the  sophist  of  that  name ai  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Platonic  dialogue ;  and  though  certainly  on  the  suppo- 


21  C  (Protagonis's  Myth.]:  *al  irf 
t±  piy  iXka.  f^jo  inittKat  w&rrur 
tXorra,  T0>  ti  AuBpurrov  yv/ir6r  rt 
ml  drorAJ^ror  sal   ttrrpurw   sat 

«  For  instance  Trot.  355  B  sq. 
i*  tbe  source  of  the  account  about 
Socrates  Eth.  N.  vii.  3  ad  init., 
and  (he  notice  of  l'rotag.  Ethic.  N. 
X.  1,  1164,  a.  24  refer*  to  Trot. 
326  B  sq.  Alto  Eth.  N.  iii.  9, 
1115,  a.  9  approaches  nearer  Prot. 
358  D  than  Tach.  198  B. 

"  Cf.  the  references  in  Bonitz's 
Index  Ariel.  599  a.  and  the  pre- 
ceding  note. 

"lie  Ad.  1, 2.  405,  b.  27:  til  ml 
roil  6r6fiaaw  Ano\ov6ouiriv,  el  flit  TO 
ttppir  X*>»rei  (ic.  T$r  *itjA'),  *ri 
SiA  rovro  nal  ri  fjjp  iififiavrat,  al 
bl  TO  <l/vxp&*  8«4  t1)t  ira-Troti*  nal 

Crat.  399  D:  in  the  name  fvxh 
the  con  aide  ration  seems  to  have 
'■een,  Cjt  tovto  ay>a,  faa*  rapjj  rijj 
06/Mtn,  atriir  lint  toC  fjjf  niirip, 
H)r  TOu  irarwtir  SAra/nr   *aptx«r 

■at  AtaftyP', 

«  Hipp.  Msj.  298  A,  Socrates 
puts  forth  the  definition  tentatively, 
and  immediate)/  shows  it  to  be 
useless,  Sri  ri  ioXo>  Ian  10  St' 
Jioft  t<  ml  fytm  Ijtu.    The  same 


ilcfinilion  is  also  mentioned  bj 
Aristotle,  Top.  vi.  7,  146,  a.  21  ai 
an  example  of  a  faulty  disjunctive 
definition  (olor  t*  naX&r  rb  ti 
Sftoni)  t»  6.'  if^iiili).  He  does 
not,  however,  say  whence  he  got 
it,  and  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent our  supposing  that,  like  the 
definition  quoted  in  Top.  v.  5,  135, 
a.  12,  it  was  originally  propounded 
by  some  writer  of  the  Sophistic 
period  (some  Prodicus  or  Gorgias), 
or  else  by  some  one  unknown  to  us, 
and  was  met  with  by  Aristotle  in- 
dependently of  the  Hippies;  or 
that  it  was  current  in  the  Academic 
school  (based  on  Phiteb.  51  B  sq., 
or  a  corresponding  oral  discussion) 
and  was  therefore  known  to  Aris- 
totle juat  as  much  as  to  the  author 
of  the  Hippies,  supposing  him  to 
have  been  other  than  Plato.  The 
statement  of  it  in  Aristotle  also 
varies  considerably  from  that  in 
the  Hippies,  and  according  to 
Metaph.  v.  29  (vide  p.  392,  3) 
Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  only  one  Hippias, 
vis.  the  Hippias  Minor. 

"  Cf.  p.  50,  18. 

«•  Soph.  El.  20,  177,  b.  12  sq.; 
Rhet.  11,  24  1401,  a.  26;  cf.  vol. 
i.  914,  4,  3rd  edit. 
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sition  of  its  genuineness,  we  should  expect  Aristotle  to 
have  used  it  in  his  examination  of  fallacies  which 
often  brought  him  in  contact  with  it,w  this  relation  of 
the  two  expositions  is  not  sufficiently  established  to 
nerve  as  proof  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Euthydemus. 

If,  then,  any  dialogue  in  our  collection  is  mentioned 
by  Aristotle  as  Platonic,  or  used  by  him  in  a  manner 
that  presupposes  it  to  be  so,  this  circumstance  is 
greatly  in  favour  of  its  authenticity.  For  twenty  years 
before  the  death  of  Plato,  Aristotle  was  a  member  of 
the  Platonic  School  at  Athens ;  after  that  event  he 
quitted  the  city,  but  returned  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
later  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  That  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  master  any  writing  should  have  been  falaely 
regarded  as  his  work,  by  scholars  who  were  already  well 
instructed  on  the  subject,  or  had  the  opportunity  at 
any  moment  of  becoming  so,  is  quite  impossible.  Even 
in  the  generation  succeeding  his  death,  while  Speusip- 
pus  and  Xenocrates  were  at  the  head  of  the  Academy, 
and  Aristotle  and  other  personal  disciples  of  Plato 
lived  in  Athens,  this  could  only  have  occurred  under 
quite  peculiar  conditions,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  some  one  of  the  less 
important  dialogues  might  after  the  death  of  Plato 
have  been  admitted  even  by  his  immediate  disciples 
without  previous  acquaintance  with  it,  as  an  earlier 
work  that  had  escaped  their  attention,  or  under  certain 
circumstances  as  a  posthumous  bequest.  Cases  of  this 
kind  have  occurred  in  our  own  times,  though  we  are  so 
much  richer  than  the  ancients  in  resources,  and  more 
™  CI  Part  I.  910  «q. 
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practised  in  literary  criticism.  It  might  still  more 
easily  happen  that  an  imperfect  sketch  of  Plato's,  com- 
pleted by  another  after  his  death — an  unfinished 
writing,  worked  up  by  one  of  his  disciples — might  be 
received  as  wholly  genuine,  without  accurate  discrimi- 
nation of  the  original  from  the  later  ingredients.  But 
it  is  incredible  that  auch  things  should  frequently  have 
repeated  themselves  in  the  first  generation  after  the 
master's  death ;  or  that  reputed  works  of  his,  which, 
had  they  existed,  must  on  account  of  their  importance 
have  been  owned  during  his  lifetime  by  the  School, 
should  afterwards  have  emerged,  and  have  been  univer- 
sally recognised.  If  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  to 
Platonic  writings,  so  far  as  it  is  clear  and  undoubted, 
does  not  absolutely  guarantee  their  authenticity,  it  is 
at  all  events  so  strong  an  argument  in  their  favour,  that 
only  the  weightiest  internal  evidence  should  be  suffered 
to  countervail  it ;  and  if  any  criticism  of  the  Platonic 
collection  starts  from  presuppositions  requiring  the 
rejection  of  numerous  works  recognised  by  Aristotle, 
there  is  enough  in  this  one  circumstance  to  prove  these 
presuppositions  incorrect. 

Bnt  if  the  evidence  of  Aristotle  has  this  importance 
on  the  side  of  the  writings  from  which  he  quotes,  can 
we  with  certainty  conclude  that  those  about  which  he  is 
silent  are  spurious  ?  No  one  would  maintain  this  with- 
out some  qualification.  Aristotle  is  not  passing  judg- 
ment onP  lato's  works  as  a  literary  historian  who  is 
bound  to  furnish  a  complete  catalogue  of  them,  and  to 
tell  all  that  he  knows.  Nor  does  he  deal  with  them  as  a 
modern  writer  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  whose  object 
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it  is  to  combine  their  whole  philosophic  content  into  a 
representation  of  the  Platonic  theory ;  he  only  mentions 
them  when  occasion  offers,  in  stating  his  own  views,  or 
criticising  or  opposing  those  of  Plato  and  Socrates.  We 
must  not  expect  him,  therefore,  to  name  everything  that 
is  known  to  him  as  Platonic,  but  only  such  writings  as  it 
was  necessary  or  desirable  to  mention  for  the  purposes 
of  any  scientific  discussion  he  might  happen  to  be  pur- 
suing. Even  this  canon,  however,  must  be  cautiously 
applied.  Plato's  works  are  for  us  the  sole,  or  at  any  rate 
the  principal,  source  of  our  knowledge  concerning  his 
system :  we  cannot  speak  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
without  continually  recurring  to  them.  In  the  case  of 
Aristotle  it  was  otherwise.  He  owes  his  knowledge  of 
the  Platonic  doctrines  in  the  first  place  to  verbal  com- 
munication and  personal  intercourse ;  in  the  second 
place  only,  to  the  writings  of  Plato.  They  were  to  him 
but  subsidiary  sources ;  in  the  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trines, he  uses  them  sometimes  for  the  confirmation  of 
that  which  he  already  knows  from  Plato's  oral  dis- 
courses ;  but  he  has  no  occasion  to  enter  more  deeply 
into  their  contents  except  on  subjects  which  were  not 
examined  in  those  discourses.  Of  such  subjects,  the 
most  important  seem  to  be  the  application  of  philoso- 
phical principles  to  the  explanation  of  nature  and  to 
political  institutions:  hence  the  numerous  quotations 
from  the  Republic,  the  Timseua,  and  the  Laws.  The 
metaphysical  bases  of  the  system,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  indeed  frequently  and  searchingly  criticised  by  Aris- 
totle, but  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  on  the 
ground  of  Plato's  discourses :  the  propedeutic  enqui- 
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ries  into  the  conception  of  knowledge,  true  virtue, 
and"  the  art  of  governing,  love,  the  right  scientific 
method,  and  its  opposition  to  the  Sophistic  teaching, 
are  seldom  touched  upon.  Only  one  "  of  the  many  pas- 
sages from  which  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  ideas  is  quoted  by  him;  he  makes  no  allusion 
to  what  is  said  on  this  subject  in  the  Republic,  Timseus, 
Symposium,  Phtedrus,  and  Theastetus ;  nor  to  the  ex- 
planations of  the  Sophist,  Parmenides,  and  Philebus, 
though  there  was  abundant  opportunity  for  it.  Even 
the  well-known  discussions  of  the  Republic  upon  the 
Good  are  merely  glanced  at  with  an  uncertain  hint,** 
despite  the  frequent  occasions  when  they  might  have 
been  aptly  introduced.  If  we  turn  to  those  dialogues 
the  authenticity  of  which  has  never  been  questioned, 
we  find  the  Protagoras,  as  before  remarked,6'  apparently 
made  use  of  in  some  passages,  but  it  is  never  named, 
and  nothing  is  quoted  from  it  as  Platonic.  The  Theae- 
tetus  is  twice  mentioned,  the  Gorgias  and  the  Sympo- 
sium once ;  and  none  of  these  quotations  relate  to  the 
main  content  of  the  dialogues — they  are  only  incidental 
recollections  of  certain  particulars  in  them,  the  notice 
of  which  seems  entirely  fortuitous.  All  this  being  con- 
sidered, we  may  well  hesitate  to  conclude  from  Aris- 
totle's silence  with  regard  to  any  Platonic  writing,  that 
he  was  unacquainted  with  it ; sa  and  this  so  much'  the 
more,  as  we  do  not  even  possess  the  whole  of  Aristotle's 

■  The  Ph*do  100  B  aq.,  quoted  "  p.  TO. 

p.  56,  24 ;  p.  64,  43.  *  As  is  the  cue  with  the  1'nr- 

"  Eth.  iv.  1,  2,  1096,  ft.  26  ii  a  men  ides  ;    Ucberweg.    plat.    Scbr. 

reminiscence  of  Rep.  vi.  507  A;  176  so.;  Schmrscumidt,  Samml.  d. 

tii.  517  C.  pl.  Schr.  164. 
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works,  and  some  lost  writing  or  fragment  might  very 
possibly  contain  citations  from  dialogues  for  which  we 
have  now  no  Aristotelian  evidence.  It  is  certainly 
surprising  that  Aristotle  should  assert  that  Plato  never 
enquired  wherein  the  participation  of  things  in  ideas 
consists ;w  while  in  the  Parmenides  (130  E  sqq.)  the 
difficulties  with  which  this  theory  has  to  contend  are 
clearly  pointed  oat.  Bat  it  is  not  more  surprising 
than  that  he  .should  assail  the  doctrine  of  ideas  with 
the  question :  '  Who  formed  the  things  of  sense  after 
the  pattern  of  the  ideas  ? '  ™ — though  it  is  distinctly 
stated  in  the  Timaaus  (28  C  sq.)  that  the  Creator  of 
the  world  did  this  in  looking  on  the  eternal  archetypes." 
Nor,  again,  that  he  should  maintain,  notwithstanding 
the  well-known  explanation  in  the  Phsedo,"  often 
alluded  to  by  himself — notwithstanding  the  doctrine  in 
the  Republic,  of  the  Good  being  the  absolute  end  of  the 
world — that  the  final  cause  is  not  touched  by  the 
ideas.'9     We  should  have   expected  that  in  attacking 

*  Metaph.  1,  967,   b.   13  s   rfcc  "  Or  if  it  should  be  maintained 

luirrot   ft   irfStit*    H    rijr    fiiuv"  i"  the  latter  case,  that  tiio  Demiur- 

JJnt  ft*  rfijriw  {(ifi*,  datura*  (l'lato  gas  is  not  a  scientific  explanation 

and    the    Pythagoreans]    in   toaif  and  might  therefore  hare  been  loft 

£*)Ttiv.  out   or  account  by   Aristotle,   he 

"  Metaph.  1,  9,  991,  a.  20:  to  might  just  as  well  waive  the  difii- 

ti  \tyta  -rnpa.tiiina.Ta   airi   [sc.  cutties  of  the  Parmenides  because 

tA   eISti]   tXrai   ....   mraXoyfir  no  positive  determination  is  there 

tart  .  ,  .  .  t!  yip  Ioti  to  ipyaf-  given  sa  to  how  we  are  to  under- 

iiunt  rp&t  rii  IBiat  i»ep\iwor;  stand  the   participation  of  thing* 

Ibid.  993,  a.  24;  xii.  10,  1075,  b.  in  tho  Ideas. 

19.    In  my  Platon.   Stud.   215,   I  *  On  which  aeo  p.  64,  42. 

have  mentioned  a  similar  instance,  "  Metaph.  1,  9,  992,  a.  29 :  oitl 

where    Arist.    (only    incidentally)  Si;  t  Ttpl  Tit  nuTVas  (so  Alex, 

denies  to  Plato  researches  which  and  Cod.  A* ;   perhaps;  however. 

he   had   actually    made    (Gen.    et  x«i(a<ii  should  be  read  instead  of 

Corr.  1,2,  315  a.,  29  aq. ;  cf.  Tim.  rxier.)  ipH/nr  it  alt.or,  S.A  n!  rat 

68  D  aq.,  70  I)  sq.,  73-81).  Mvt   ml    *aaa    Qvatt    »:(?,    oiU 
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Plato  about  the  rphog  ivSpunroc,7*  Aristotle,  liad  he 
been  acquainted  with  the  Parmenides,  would  hare  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  in  that  dialogue  (132a)  the  same 
objection  ia  raised.  But  might  we  not  also  have  ex- 
pected after  the  further  stricture :  '  Plato  ought  then 
to  assume  ideas  of  art  productions,  mere  relations,  &c., 
which  he  does  not,'7S  some  such  remark  as  this:  'In  his 
writings  he  certainly  does  speak  of  such  ideas '  ?  And 
in  the  discussions  concerning  the  Platonic  theory  of  the 
world-soul,76  should  we  not  have  anticipated  some  men- 
tion of  the  passage  in  the  Laws  about  the  evil  soul,71 
which  has  given  so  many  handles  to  criticism  ?  Many 
other  things  besides  these  might  reasonably  have  been 
looked  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  writings  of  Plato 
had  the  same  significance,  as  sources  of  his  doctrines, 
for  Aristotle  as  for  us,  and  were  used  by  him  in  a 
similar  manner.  But  this  we  have  no  right  to  presup- 
pose ;  and  therefore  his  not  alluding  to  a  writing  is  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  unknown  to 
him,  or  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  Platonic. 

By  means  of  Aristotle's  testimony,  supplemented 
sometimes  from  other  quarters,79  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
ascribe  a  number  of  writings  to  Plato  with  all  the  cer- 
tainty that  can  be  attained  in  this  way.7*  These  works 
acquaint  us  with  the  scientific  and  literary  character  of 
their  author,  and  so  furnish  us  with  a  criterion  for  the 

TatfTijt  Tijj  eu'riat  .  .  .  «M*  lure-  p.  (535  eq.,  2nd  edit. 

t«i  t4  (Bij.  "  Laws  x.  896,  897. 

™  Vide  on  this  Part  11.,  b.  220,  7!  See  p.  60. 

1,  2nd  edit.    Piston.  Stud.  267.  ™  How  far  this  goes  waa  dis. 

™  Ct  Part  II.  b.  217  sq,  2nd  cussed  on  p.  72  eq. 
edit,  and  p.  113  sq.  of  this  vol. 

"  Da  An.  1,  3,  406,  b.  25;  cf. 
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works,  and  some  lost  writing  or  fragment  might  very 
possibly  contain  citations  from  dialogues  for  which  wo 
have  now  no  Aristotelian  evidence.  It  is  certainly 
surprising  that  Aristotle  should  assert  that  Plato  never 
enquired  wherein  the  participation  of  things  in  ideas 
consists ; "  while  in  the  Parmenides  (130  E  sqq.)  the 
difficulties  with  which  this  theory  has  to  contend  are 
clearly  pointed  out.  But  it  is  not  more  surprising 
than  that  he  .should  assail  the  doctrine  of  ideas  with 
the  question :  '  Who  formed  the  things  of  sense  after 
the  pattern  of  the  ideas?'70 — though  it  is  distinctly 
stated  in  the  Timaaus  (28  C  sq.)  that  the  Creator  of 
the  world  did  this  in  looking  on  the  eternal  archetypes.71 
Nor,  again,  that  he  should  maintain,  notwithstanding 
the  well-known  explanation  in  the  Phscdo,7*  often 
alluded  to  by  himself — notwithstanding  the  doctrine  in 
the  Republic,  of  the  Good  being  the  absolute  end  of  the 
world — that  the  final  cause  is  not  touched  by  the 
ideas.'1    We  should  have   expected  that  in  attacking 

*  Metaph.  1,  387,   b.   13  :   t>  «  Or  if  it  should  be  maintained 

lUrrn  y*  /U9t(ir   $   H)»   ji^nou"  in  the  latter  case,  that  tbo  Demiur- 

■Qtu  tr  ity  ™  illwr,  itpclaar  (Plato  gns  is  net  a  scientific  explanation 

and   tbo   Pythagoreans)   ir  cotrip  and  might  tberefore  have  been  left 

t>t"ir.  out   of  account   by   Aristotle,   he 

'**  Metapk  1,  »,  991,  a.  20:  to  might  just  aa  well  waive  the  diffi- 

ti  'Myiir  r*pa3iiyiia.TtL   airb   [ec.  eultiea  of  the  Parmcnidoi  becansc 

ri   ttSi)]   (troi   ....   KtroKtyiir  no  poaitive  determination  ia  there 

«Vrt  .  t  ,  .  H  -yip  tori  to  ipyai-  given  aa  to  how  we  are  to  under- 

6yjrnr  rpdi  rai  tS4ai  &rofi\irw,  stand    the    participation  of  things 

Ibid.  992,  a.  24;  xii.  10,  1075,  b.  in  tbo  Ideaa. 

19.    In  mT  Plftton.   Stud.   215,  I  "  On  which  ace  p.  64,  42. 

i .:„— j  .  -i-milftr  instance.  n  Metapb.  1,  9,  992,  a.  29  :  oMi 

_     incidentally)  Si)  t  T(f>l  rat  (nar-fj/iat  ( 

>  Plato  researched  which  and  Cod.   A*;   perhapai  r 


where  Ariat.  (only  incidentally)  H)  t  rtpl  rat  ii-ipi-i^w  (so  Alex. 
denica  to  Plato  researched  which  and  Cod.  A1*;  perhapai  however, 
he  had  actually   made   ((ion.    ct    rmfata  should  be  read  instead  of 


Corr.  1,  2,  315  a.,  29  sq. ;  cf.  Tim.     trurr.)  ipdntr  6r  afrit 
68l)aq.,  70BBq.,  73-81).  reus   Jtal    xaoo    ehfru   rexl 
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Plato  about  the  rpfroc  avQpwvoi;,7*  Aristotle,  had  lie 
been  acquainted  with  the  Psrmenides,  would  have  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  in  that  dialogue  (132a)  the  same 
objection  is  raised.  But  might  we  not  also  have  ex- 
pected after  the  further  stricture :  '  Plato  ought  then 
to  assume  ideas  of  art  productions,  mere  relations,  &c., 
which  he  does  not,'73  some  such  remark  as  this:  'In  his 
writings  he  certainly  does  speak  of  such  ideas '  ?  And 
in  the  discussions  concerning  the  Platonic  theory  of  the 
world-soul, 7S  should  we  not  have  anticipated  some  men- 
tion of  the  passage  in  the  Laws  about  the  evil  soul,'7 
which  has  given  so  many  handles  to  criticism  ?  Many 
other  things  besides  these  might  reasonably  have  been 
looked  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  writings  of  Plato 
had  the  same  significance,  as  sources  of  his  doctrines, 
for  Aristotle  as  for  us,  and  were  used  by  him  in  a 
similar  manner.  But  this  we  have  no  right  to  presup- 
pose ;  and  therefore  his  not  alluding  to  a  writing  is  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  unknown  to 
him,  or  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  Platonic. 

By  means  of  Aristotle's  testimony,  supplemented 
sometimes  from  other  quarters,76  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
ascribe  a  number  of  writings  to  Plato  with  all  the  cer- 
tainty that  can  be  attained  in  this  way.7*  These  works 
acquaint  us  with  the  scientific  and  literary  character  of 
their  author,  and  so  furnish  us  with  a  criterion  for  the 

rather  riji  atrial  .  .  .  obQir  &wt(-  p.  635  sq.,  2nd  edit. 

™  tA  (Of.  "  Laws  i.  896, 897, 

»  Vide  on  this  Part  II.,  b.  220,  "  See  p.  60. 

1,  2nd  edit.    Piston.  Stud.  257.  *  How  far  thus  goes  irni  AW 

71  Of.  Pitt  II.  b.  217  sq.,  2nd  cowed  on  p.  72  m\. 
edit,  and  p.  113  iq.  of  this  vol. 

»  De  An.  I,  3,  406,  b.  25;  cl". 
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criticism  of  other  works  or  portions  of  works  which 
are  either  insufficiently  supported  by  external  evidence, 
or  in  their  form  or  contents  are  open  to  suspicion. 
Great  care,  however,  is  necessary  in  fixing  and  applying 
this  standard ;  and  in  some  cases  even  the  most  cautious 
weighing  of  favourable  and  adverse  considerations  can- 
not insure  absolute  certainty .so  In  the  first  place  we 
must  decide,  on  which  of  the  dialogues  noticed  by  Aris- 
totle our  Platonic  criterion  is  to  be  based.  If  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  those  which  he  expressly  attributes  to 
Plato,  we  shall  have  only  the  Republic,  the  Timseus, 
the  PhiL'do,  and  the  Laws;  and  important  as  these 
works  are,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  represent  the 
scientific  and  literary  individuality  of  the  many-sided 
Plato  exhaustively  enough  to  make  everything  appear 
un-Platonic  that  at  all  departs  from  their  type.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  also  take  into  account  those  writings 
of  which  Aristotle  makes  use  without  mentioning  their 
author,  or  from  which  he  quotes  something  that  Plato 
has  said,  without  naming  the  dialogue, — we  find  that 
the  Philebus  is  as  well  attested  as  the  Theaetetus ;  the 
Sophist,  Politicus,  Meno,  and  the  Lesser  Hippias,  as 
the  Gorgias  and  Symposium;  and  all  of  them  better 
than  the  Protagoras,  the  authenticity  of  which  no  one 
doubts.  Our  Platonic  criterion  must,  in  this  case, 
therefore  be  considerably  wider  than  that  of  Ueberweg 
and  Schaarschmidt.  Moreover  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  each-  divergence  in  a  dialogue  from  those  works 
considered  normal  is  necessarily  a  proof  of  its  spnrious- 

n  On  whnt   follows    cf.   the  valuable  paper  of  Steinhart,  Ztsclir,  f. 
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ness ;.  these  normal  works  themselves  present  deviations 
one  from  the  other,  equal  in  importance  to  many  that 
have  formed  the  basis  of  adverse  judgments.  If  it  be 
objected  against  the  Philebus  that  it  wants  dramatic 
liveliness,  and  the  How  of  conversational  development, 
the  Protagoras  may  be  charged  with  meagreness  of 
scientific  content,  with  the  entire  failure  of  the  theory 
of  ideas,  with  the  apparent  barrenness  of  result  in  the 
whole  enquiry,  and  the  fatiguing  prolixity  of  the  dis- 
cussion about  the  verse  of  Simonides.  If  the  antinomic 
development  of  conceptions  is  peculiar  to  the  Parmen- 
ides,  and  elaborate  classifications  to  the  Sophist  and 
Politicus, — the  Timsous  stands  alone  not  only  in  its 
theories  of  the  Creator  and  antemimdane  matter,  the 
mathematical  construction  of  the  elements,  the  arith- 
metical division,  and  distribution  of  the  soul  in  space, 
but  in  its  minute  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  of 
Physics,  to  which  no  other  dialogue  makes  an  approach. 
The  Laws  are  separated  by  a  far  greater  interval  from 
the  Republic  and  from  the  other  normal  works  than 
from  the  Politicus,  and  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  are 
open  to  much  graver  criticism  than  the  dialectical  dia- 
logues ;  the  later  form  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
known  to  us  through  Aristotle,  has  a  much  more 
abstruse  and  formal  character  than  the  logical  and  me- 
taphysical statements  of  the  Laws.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
go  quite  so  far  as  Grote,81  who  sometimes  speaks  as  if 
Plato  in  none  of  his  works  had  the  least  regard  to  those 
already  written,  and  thought  nothing  of  contradicting 
himself  in  the  most  glaring  manner,  even  in  one  and 
»  Plain,  I  349,  300,  439,  669 ;  ii.  89,  125  j  iii.  135, 433,  621,  1. 
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the  same  dialogue.  But  we  ought  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  forget  that  so  exuberant  a  spirit  as  Plato's  was 
not  limited  for  its  expression  to  one  particular  form; 
that  the  purpose  of  a  dialogue  might  make  it  necessary 
to  emphasize  some  points  in  it,  and  to  pass  slightly  over 
others :  that  the  nature  of  a  subject  or  the  readers  for 
wliom  it  was  intended  might  require  the  style  of  a 
work  to  be  more  or  less  ornate,  and  the  treatment  to 
be  more  or  less  popular ;  that  much  that  now  seems  to 
us  incomprehensible  might  be  explained  by  special  oc- 
casions and  personal  references ;  that  we  are  not  justified 
in  expecting,  even  from  a  Plato,  nothing  but  produc- 
tions of  equal  finish  and  importance ;  that  as  we  might 
have  anticipated,  even  without  the  evidence  establish- 
ing it,  during  the  sixty  years  of  Plato's  literary  activity 
both  his  philosophy  and  his  artistic  method  underwent 
a  considerable  change,  and  that  on  this  account,  if  on 
no  other,  a  standard  derived  from  a  portion  of  his 
works  cannot  be  applicable  to  them  all  withont  condi- 
tion or  modification.  These  considerations  certainly 
render  a  decision  concerning  the  genuineness  of 
Platonic  writings,  so  far  as  this  depends  on  internal 
arguments,  very  difficult  and  complicated.  It  is  not 
enough  simply  to  compare  one  dialogue  with  others,  we 
must  enquire  whether  Plato,  as  we  know  him  from  his 
undoubted  works,  might  be  supposed  to  have  produced 
the  writing  in  question  at  a  certain  date  and  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  This  of  course  cannot  always  be 
answered  with  equal  assurance,  either  affirmatively  or 
negatively.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish  with 
perfect  accuracy  the  work  of  a  tolerably  expert  imitator 
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from  a  lass  important  work  of  the  master ;  what  is  un- 
Platonic  from  what  is  unfinished,  or  the  result  of  Plato's 
advanced  age ;  and  therefore  it  is  almost  unavoidable 
that  among  the  dialogues  which  can  be  vouched  for  as 
Platonic,  or  the  reverse,  others  should  creep  in,  with 
respect  to  which  a  certain  degree  of  probability  is  all 
we  can  attain.  Those  writings,  however,  on  which  our 
knowledge  and  estimate  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
chiefly  depend,  can  well  maintain  their  ground  in  any 
impartial  investigation ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
general  view  of  Platonism  would  be  very  little  affected 
by  the  genuineness  or  spurionsness  of  several  of  the 
lesser  dialogues. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  pursue  this  subject 
more  particularly,  or  to  discuss  the  reasons  which  may 
be  urged  for  or  against  the  Platonic  origin  of  each 
work.  Bat  it  seems  necessary  to  point  out  those  writ- 
ings on  which,  as  original  sources  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, our  exposition  of  that  philosophy  will  be  founded, 
if  even  the  critical  grounds  which  determine  the  posi- 
tion of  these  writings  should  not  at  once  be  explained, 
and  receive  only  partial  notice  hereafter. 

Our  collection  of  Platonic  works  contains,  besides 
those  dialogues  which  even  in  ancient  times  were  ac- 
knowledged to  be  spurious, *'  thirty-five  dialogues,  thir- 
teen letters,8*  and  a  number  of  definitions,  mostly  relat- 
ing to  ethics.  Among  these  there  are  a  few — the  Prota- 
goras, Phsedrus,  Symposium,  Gorgias,  Theeatetus,  and 
Republic — the  authenticity  of  which  has  never  been 

n  haa  admitted  cf.  57,  16. 
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questioned :  the  Phiedo  also  has  been  as  little  affected 
by  the  suspicion  of  Paneetiua  {if  it  really  existed)81 — as 
the  Timtens  by  Schelling's  temporary  doubt."*  The 
genuineness  of  all  these  works  may  be  considered  as 
fully  established.  There  are,  besides,  several  other  im- 
portant dialogues — the  Philebus,  Sophist,  Politic  us, 
Parmenides,  and  Cratylns, — which,  in  spite  o£  the  re- 
peated assaults  upon  them  in  modern  days,™  are  certainly 
to  be  regarded  as  Platonic — not  only  on  the  strength 
of  the  Aristotelian  testimony  which  can  be  cited  for 


•*  Uf.  on  tbu  p.  49,  lo. 

*  Rebelling  himBelf  in  fact  re- 
tracted bis  decision  against  this 
dialogue  (Philos.  u.  1W.  WW.  1, 
Abth.  vi.  36)  -subsequently  [WW. 
Abtb.  vii.  374) ;  previously,  how- 
ever, it  had  been  answered  by 
BSckh  (Stud.  v.  Daub.  u.  CreuBer 
lii.  28).  Its  repetition  by  certain 
writers,  as  for  instance  Weisse  |i. 
Ariat.  Phjsik  274,  360,  471  ;  Idea 
d.  Gotth.  37)  will  nowadays  lead 
no  one  into  error.  Among  the 
express  opponents  of  this  view  are 
Hermann,  Flat.  699,  and  Steioharl, 
vi.  68  sq. 

»  Socber  (PI.  Schr.  258-204) 
was  the  first  to  reject  M  spurious 
the  Sophist,  Politico  a,  and  Par- 
menides,  but   bo  met   with  little 


rt;  afterwards  Huckow  (Vi 
t.Schr.  1855,p.78sq.,86sq.J 
tried  to  establish  the  same  charge 


KC 


with  regnH  to  the  Politico*,  s 
did  Ueberweg  with  regard  to  tho 
1'artnenidea  (Unters.  plat.  Kchr. 
1861,  p.  176  sq.  ;  Jahrb.  f.  Pbilol. 
Jxxxv.  1863,  p.  97  aq.) ;  Schaar- 
achmidt  (Samiul.  d.  plat.  Schr, 
1866,  p.  160  aq.,  and  previously  in 
tha  Hleib.  Uus.  f.  Philol.  vol. 
xviii.  ]  ;  xix.  63  aq.  ;  xx.  321  sq.) 


extended  it  from  tho  Pannenidea 
to  tbe  Sophist,  Politicus,  Cratylns, 
and  Pb  ileitis,  and  Ueberweg 
(Gosch.  d.  Phil.  i.  3,  edit  1867, 
p.  116;  Philos.  Monatschr.  1869, 
p.  473  sq.)  agreed  with  him  with 
regard  to  all  these  dialogues  more 
or  lees  decidedly  ;  afterwards,  how- 
ever (4th  edit,  of  Gasch.  d.  Phil, 
p.  124  ;  Zeilschr.  f.  Philoa.  lvii.  84), 
he  retracted  bis  opinion  so  far  as 
to  recognise  the  Cratylus  and 
Pbilebua,  while  the  Sophist  and 
Politicus  he  regarded  as  composed 
from  notes  of  Plato's  oral  doctrines. 
The  treatises  in  which  Hsyduck, 
Alberti,  Denssen,  Peipers,  Pilger 
defend  as  Platonic  the  Sophist 
(Hayduck  also  tbe  Puliticua  and 
Cratylus),  Georgii  the  Philebus, 
Alberti,  Uenfey,  Lehrs,  Suckow, 
Dreykora  the  Cratylus,  and 
Druschle,  Neumann,  Susemihl, 
Schramm  the  Pannenidea  respec- 
tively, are  mentioned  by  Ueberweg, 
Grundriaa,  i.  117,  4th  edit.:  Ibr 
further  details  cf.  Stemhart,  PI. 
St.  Ztechr.  f.  Philos.  Iviii.  32 
sq.,  193  gq.  ;  K.  Planck  on  the 
Pannenidea,  Jahrb.  f.  Philol.  or. 
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most  of  them,*7  but  also  on  account  of  conclusive  inter- 
nal evidence.*"  The  position  of  the  Laws  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  future  discussion.  There  is  all  the  less 
reason  to  mistrust  the  Critias,88  since  its  contents,  so  far 
■as  they  go,  are  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  opening 
■of  the  Timaeus.  The  Meno"  is  protected  by  a  clear 
reference  in  the  Phtedo,"  as  well  as  by  Aristotle's  quo- 
tations; and  though  not  one  of  Plato's  most  per- 
fect dialogues,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suspect  its 
authenticity.  The  Euthydemus  is  at  any  rate  made  use 
of  by  Eudemus,92  and,  though  often  attacked,*"  may  be 

*  See  p.  64  sq.  his  Grnndriss  i.  123,  4th  edit. 

*  We  (ball  have  an  opportunity  "  P.  72  K  sq.  Cebes  here  says 
later  on,  inspeakinirnfthedootrines  that  pre^ristence  and  immortality 
contained  in  these  works,  to  ex-  folio*  also  tar'  ixtlrar  to*  XAyor, 
amine  with  more  detail  one  or  two  .  .  .  .  S>  trb  (Socr.)  ituSat  6a/ii 
of  the  point)  which  are  declared  to  Xjytir,  that  /idSijan  ia  nothing  bat 
be  not  Platonic :  to  notice  all  the  iripjrqmt  •  and  he  proves  this  not 
particular  objections  of  this  kind  only  in  reference  to  former  dis- 
la  impossible  in  the  limits  of  tbo  courses  (M  iiir  \byi#  (oXXIbtv  ori, 
present  treatise.  I  will  here  merely  etc.),  but  by  the  fact  worked  out  at 
point  ont  how  improbable  it  is,  that  length  in  the  Meno,  vis.  that  by 
works  so  valuable  and  written  with  means  of  properly  arranged  qnc»- 
bo  ranch  dialectic  skill,  in  spite  of  tion«,  wo  can  elicit  everything  from 
all  the  objections  that  we  can  make  a  man,  as  is  shown,  for  instance,  in 
against  them,  could  eier  have  been  the  case  of  geometrical  figures, 
composed  by  any  one  in  the  Old  That  there  is  a  reference  here  to  an 
'Academy,  which,  as  we  know  from  earlier  written  treatise,  which  can 
Aristotle  and  other  accounts,  ac-  only  be  the  Meno,  will  be  more 
quitted  itself  but  poorly  in  ab-  obvious  from  a  comparison  of  this 
st  ruse  speculation.  The  points  of  brief  allusion  to  something  already 
view  which  are  to  be  adopted  in  known  to  the  reader,  with  tbo 
the  more  intimate  criticism  of  tbo  prolix  development  of  a  further 
writings  have  been  already  dis-  reason  on  p.  73  B  sq.,  which  is  un- 
cussed,  p.  77  sq.  doubtedly  treated  with  such  detail 

"*  As  Socber  369  sq. ;  Suckow  only  because  it  has  not  occurred  in 

158  sq.  ;    against  him  Snsemihl,  any  dialogue  hitherto. 
Jahrb.  f.  Philol.  Ixii  703 ;  Unbar.        fc  Cf.  p.  50,  13.   Schsarsclimidl, 

weg.  Pint.  Schr.  186  sq.  p.   341,  has  asserted   that  on  the 

*  Rejected  by  Ast,  PI.  L.  nnd  contrary  the  author  of  tbs  Enthy- 
Schr.  394  sq.,  and  Schsanchmidt  demna  made  use  of  Aristotle's  So- 
343  sq.,  doubted  by  Ueberweg  in  phiiticsl  Fallacies.    But  he  has  not 

02 
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easily  defended,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  proper  design 
of  this  dialogue,*4  and  sufficiently  discriminate  between 
what  is  seriously  intended  and  what  is  satirical  exag- 
geration or  irony :  **  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  to  Plato 

proved  thie,  for  the  coincidence  of  ed  to  him  in  true  Sophistic  fashion 

many  of  the   Sophisms   which   he  to  destroy  all  possibility  of  engni- 

? notes  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  tion.tocoafuseSocraliowith  Sophis- 

t  it-mild  rather,  on  thie  supposition,  tic  views,  and  thereby  spoil  them, 

he  very  extraordinary  that  the  very  and  with  those  refiners  of  language 

fallacy  which  Aristotle  attributes  of  the  stamp  of  Tsocratea  (for  that 

to  Eutbydemus  does  not  occur  in  ho  is  intended  p.  305  B  sq.  is  put 

the    Platonic    Euthydemns    (vide  beyond  doubt  after  the  proofs  of 

p.  Tl,  63).    Should  we,  however,  Spengel,  Abb.  d.  philos.  philol.  Kl. 

adopt  this  supposition,  and  at  the  of  the  Acad,  of  Baireuth,  vii.  761 

same  time  assert  that  the  En  thy-  sq.),  who  did  not  know  how  to  dis- 

demus  was  used  in  the  Politicus  tinguish  between  Sucratio  and  So- 

(rjchaarschwidt,  326),  we  cannot  phistie  views,  and  hoped  to  get  rid 

leave  the  question  undecided  as  to  of  the  rivalry  of  the  truu  philoeo- 

whether  Aristotle  hud  the  Politi-  phers  if  they  brought  the  Sophists 

cue,  or  the  author  of  the  Politicus  into  discredit.     In  conformity  with 

had   the   Aristotelian  treatise,  be-  this  object,  the  scientific  refutation 

fore  him.     (This,  however,  Schaar-  of   the    (Sophistic     views    is    not 

schmidl  does,  p.  237  f.)  toothed   upon  beyond  a  few  allu- 

*•  Alt,  414  sq.      Schaarschmidt,  sions,  while  the  Socratic  philosophy 

326  sq.  is  expounded  only  in  its  simplest 

"The   object  of  the  Euthyde-  practical    form— nntbing   new    is 

nim  (on  which  Bonitz,  Plat.  Stud,  propounded    nor   any    speculative 

11,2b  sq.,  ought  especially  to  be  views    enunciated,    which    might 

consulted)  is  to  represent  the  op-  weaken  the  impression  intended  to 

position  of  Socratic  and  Sophistic  be  conveyed  here,  and  in  the  eyes 

views  with  regard  to  their  value  of  an  nnphilosophical  reader  might 

in  the  training  and  education  of  wear  the  appearance  of  Sophistry, 

{outh;     and    this    opposition    is  Jf  Plato  voluntarily  exercised  this 

nought  before  ns   here,   not    by  self-restraint  at  a  time    when  he 

means  of  a  scientific  and  detailed  was  already  firmly  in  possession  of 

statement,  but  by  the  actual  expo-  his  doctrine  of  Ideas  (Kuthyd.  300 

sitionofthe  two  parties  themselves,  E  sq.),  he  must  certainly  have  had 

in  the  form  of  a  (narrated)  drama,  some  special  inducement ;  and  the 

or  rather  of  a  satjric  comedy.     In  present  theory  will  sufficiently  ex- 

the  exposition  of  this  subject  Plato  plain  the.  fact. 

had  to  do,  not  merely   with   the  H  Supporters  as  well  as  oppo- 

views  of  the  elder  Sophists   and  nents  of  tho  Euthydemns  have  not 

their  later  developments,  bat  also  seldom  failed  to  make  this  dislinc- 

(as  was  found  probable,  Fart  i.  p,  tion.    E.g.,  Schaarschmidt,  p.  339, 

255,  2  ;  356,  1  ;  cf.  248,  4  ;  253, 1 ;  amongst  many  other  censures   of 

254,1) witk Antiathenes,whoecem.  the   artificiality    of   this   dialogue 
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on  trivial  grounds  so  charming  a  sketch,  abounding  in 
comic  power  and  humour.  The  Apology,  which  was 
known  to  Aristotle,"  is  as  little  really  doubtful v  as  the 
Crito  :  both  are  perfectly  comprehensible  if  we  regard 
the  one  as  in  the  main  a  true  statement  of  facts,'8  and 
the  other  as  apparently  a  freer  representation  of  the 
motives  which  deterred  Socrates  from  night.  We  may 
consider  the  Lysis,  C  harm  ides,  and  Laches,  with  all  of 
which  Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  acquainted,  to  be 
youthful  productions,  written  when  Plato  had  not  as 
yet  essentially  advanced  beyond  the  Socrattc  stand- 
point ;  the  Lesser  Hippias,  which  is  supported  by  very 


tT fie  character,  hi  which  the  reader 
was  to  recognise  Isocrates.  Thin 
IU  just  as  possible  and  just  as 
Httle  an  anachronism  as  Scbaar- 
schmidt 's  b apposed  reference  to 
Antislheues  in  Ihe  Thesrtetus. 
(■tot*  (Plato,  fol.  i.  550),  without 
doubting  the  genuineness  of  the 
Euthyderaus,  remark*  that  Kuthj- 
demuj  is  treated  aa  the  represen- 
tative of  true  philosophy  and  dia- 
lectic, though  this  is  in  glaring 
contradiction  with  all  that  pre- 
cedes. But  Plato  slates  nothing  of 
the  kind :  be  merely  says  certain 
people  regard  the  Sophists  (r«to 
d/tett  F,v6ii$iiticy)  at  their  rivals,  and 
geek  therefore  (because  Ihey  con- 
found the  Sophists  with  (he  true 
philosopher!)  to  disparage  the  phi- 

*  Cf.  p.  70,  64. 

37  As  Aat,  474  sq.  492  sq.  do- 
cidus  with  his  usual  confidence  :  on 
the  other  hand  Schsarscbmidt  dose 


(which  are  not  clear  to  me),  takes 
offence  because  Ctesippus,  303  A., 
when  the  buffoonery  of  Dionyso- 
dorus  has  reached  its  height,  gives 
up  further  opposition,  with  the 
words  daMani/im"  A/idx"  tu>  trBpt, 
where,  however,  the  irony  is  pal- 
pable. Still  more  unintelligible, 
at  least  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
assertion  on  p.  334  that  the  men- 
tion of  Isocrates  aa  the  head  of 
a  school  (Euthyd.  305  It)  is  such  a 
flagrant  violation  of  chronology 
that  we  cannot  attribute  it  to 
Plata.  Jf  this  is  an  un- Platonic 
anachronism,  what  must  Schaar- 
schmidt  think  of  the  anachronisms 
in  the  Symposium,  the  (iorgias, 
the  Protagoras,  and  the  Laws 
(cf.  my  treatise  on  the  Anachron- 
.sms  of  the  Plat.  Dial.,  Ahh.  d. 
Berl.  Akad.  1873.  Hist.-PhiL 
Kl.  79  sq.),  which,  however,  he 
rightly  accepts  without  scruple? 
Bnt  the  Euthydemus  not  only 
does  not  mention  Isocrates  as  the 
head  of  a  school,  but  does  not  men- 
tion him  at  all ;  it  simply  repre- 
jenb  Socrates  m  drawing  a  scien- 


nut  give  any  decided  opinion. 

■  Vide  Part  i.  p.   163,  1, 

Ueberweg,  Plat.  Schr.  337  sq. 
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decisive  Aristotelian  evidence,  as  a  first  attempt ;  and 
the  Euthyphro  as  an  occasional  writing,*9  of  a  slight  and 
hasty  character.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  so 
many  weighty  internal  arguments  against  the  Menexe- 
nus,  that  notwithstanding  the  passages  in  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric,100  it  is  difficult  to  believe  this  work  Platonic : 
if  Aristotle  really  meant  to  attest  it,  we  might  suppose 
that  in  this  one  instance  he  was  deceived  by  a  forgery 
ventured  upon  soon  after  Plato's  death.101  The  Ion 
is  probably,  and  the  Greater  Hippias  and  First 
Atcibiades  are  still  more  probably,  spurious.105  The 
remainder  of  the  dialogues  in  our  collection,  the 
Second  Alcibiades,  the  Theages,  the  Anterasti,  Hippar- 


{differing  from  my  Plat.  Stud.  150  ln  With  this  judgment  as  re- 
in reference  to  the  Hippias  Minor),  garde  the  Menexenus,  which  T 
I  have  endeaToured  to  prove  this  nave  already  put  forward  in  my 
intheZtBchr.f.Alterthnmaw.,1851,  Platonic  Mud.   144  sq.,  folia  wing 

&250  sq.  The  same  view  is  em-  Aat,  most  of  those  who  have 
aced  by  Sasemihl  and  Munkin  the  treated  the  question,  besides  Grete, 
works  I  bays  so  frequently  quoted,  have  since  declared  themselves  in 
also  by  Stein,  Uescli.  d.  Plat.  i.  agreement ;  the  question  ia  dis- 
80  so.,  133  sq.,  and  Ueberweg  cussed  with  particular  thurough- 
(Ocscn.  d.  Phil.  4th  edit.  i.  121  ness  by  Kteinnart  (Plat.  W.W.  «'. 
sq.) :  on  the  contrary,  Ribbing,  372  sq.).  I  will  refrain  from  en- 
lionet.  Darst.  d.  plat.  Idccnl.  n.  taring  upon  it  hare,  especially  as 
129  sq..  103  sq.,  decides  that  the  the  Menexenus  is  in  no  way  au 
Euthyphro,  Laches,  Charm  ides,  independent  eonros  for  Platonic 
nud  Lysis,  are  genuine,  while  philosophy;  Plato's  relation  to 
the  Hippias  Minor  he  considers  Rhetoric  can  in  no  instance  be 
to  be  spurious.  Schasraclmiidt  determined  from  this  dialogue, 
(Samml,  d.  plat.  Scbr.  382  sq.)  and,  iu  fact,  even  if  genuine,  its 
rejects  the  whole  Eve  dialogues,  scope  can  only  be  conceived 
The  latter  is  opposed  Lv  Uonitz  according  to  the  explanations  ws 
in  an  exhaustive  disquisition  Znr  give  of  other  dialogues. 
Erkl.  plat.  Dialogs  (Hermes  t.),  1h  Uf.  Ztschr.  f.  Alterthnnuw., 
429  aq.,  specially  with  regard  tu  1861,  p.  256  sq.  Nor  do  1  find  any- 
tha  Laches.  On  the  evidence  of  thing  in  Muok  to  contradict  this 
Aristotle  vide  p.   58,  31,  TO;  on  view. 
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chus,  Minos,  Glitopuon,  and  Epinomis,  have  been 
rightly  abandoned  almost  unanimously  by  all  modern 
critics  with  the  exception  of  Grotc.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  moment  to  allow  any  genuineness  to  the  DeBni- 
tions;  and  Karsten105  and  Steinhart,1**  following  the 
example  of  Meiners,  Hermann,  and  others,  hare  con- 
clusively shown  that  the  Letters,  as  has  so  often  hap- 
pened, were  foisted  upon  their  reputed  author  at  various 
dates. 

It  has  indeed  been  questioned  whether  even  the  un- 
doubted works  of  Plato  present  a  true  picture  of  his 
system.  According  to  some,  partly  to  increase  his  own 
importance,  partly  as  a  precautionary  measure,  Plato 
designedly  concealed  in  his  writings  the  real  sense  and 
connection  of  his  doctrines,  and  only  disclosed  this  in 
secret  to  his  more  confidential  pupils.108  This  notion 
has  been,  however,  since  Schleiermacher 1W  justly  and 
almost  universally  abandoned.107     It  can  be  supported 


'*  PL  Werke,  viii.  279  sq.  PI, 
I..,  9  sq.  A  review  of  (ha  earlier 
literature  is  given  by  the  Brat  of 
these  passages,  mid  by  Karsten  in 
the  In  (rod  action. 

IW  Tltia  is  the  general  opinion 
of  earlier  scholars.  We  may  re- 
fer once  for  all  to  Brucker,  1,  659 
sq.,  who  girea  a  thorough  Rod 
sensible  investigation  of  the 
reasons  for  this  concealment  and 
the  artifices  employed;  and  Ten ne- 
maun,  System  d.  Plat.  1,  128  >q. 
Stu,  111,  136,  129.  Ast,  Plat, 
Leh.  n.  Scbr.   511,  gives  further 


"*  Plato's  Werke,  1,  1,  11  sq.  ; 
cf.  Ritler,  ii.  178  sq.,  and  Soeher, 
PI.  Schr.  392  sq. 

"J  One  of  ii>  last  supporters  is 
Weisse,  in  the  notes  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Aristotle's  Physics  (pp. 
271  sq. ;  313,  329  sq.  ;  403  sot).  ; 
437  sq. ;  4*5  sq.  ;  471  sq.),  and  de 
Anima,  pp.  123-143.  Hermann 
(Ueber  Plato's  Schrifsteil  Motive, 
ties.  Abh.  281  sq.)  comes  rather 
close  to  it  when  he  asserts  that 
we  must  not  look  for  the  nucleus 
of  Plato's  doctrine  in  his  writings, 


.  „  _   system  of  philo- 

sophy.     Hermann    would    hardly 
say  that  Plato  ignored  or  ga»e  up 
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neither  on  Platonic  nor  Aristotelian  evidence : 1M  the 
assertions  of  later  writers  who  transferred  their  concep- 


all  phiJo»optaio  scope  in  his  writings. 
But,  according  to  bin  view,  the 
writing!  onlj  contain  incidental 
hints  of  the  real  principles  of 
Plato's  system,  the  supra-sensuous 
doctrine  of  ideas.  'Die  application 
of  tho  principles  to  questions  and 
circumstances  of  Ihe  phenomenal 
world  is  given  in  the  writings ;  the 
enunciation  of  the  principles  them- 
selves was  reserved  for  oral  dis- 
course. If,  however,  the  inquiries 
of  the  Theetetns  on  the  conception 
□f  knowledge,  the  discussions  of 
the  Sophist,  Parmenides,  Pbilebus, 
Symposium,  Pha>do,  Republic,  and 
Timreus  on  the  nature  of  concep- 
tions, the  intended  exposition  in 
the  'Philosopher,'  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  postages  from  which  we  are 
now  able  to  foim  10  complete  a 
representation  of  the  doctrine  of 
Ideas.— if  these  were  not  meant  to 
expound  and  establish  tba  prin- 
ciples of  the  system,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  account  for  them.  The; 
may  sometimes  exhibit  a  connection 
with  alien  questions;  bnt  it  would 
argue  little  acquaintance  with 
Plato's  artistic  method  to  con- 
clude from  this  that  they  were 
introduced  only  incidentally.  And 
Plato— t.  Phmdrus,  274  B  sqq.— 
makes    do    division    between    tbo 

?rinciples  and  their  application, 
ndeed,  it  would  have  been  rather 
preposterous  to  communicate  (he 
application  of  philosophic  prin- 
ciples, by  means  of  his  writings, 
to  all  the  world,  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  bis  school,  while  be  with- 
held   the    principles     them  eel  res. 


brings  forward  in  support  of  Her- 
mann the  fact  that  the  Timieus 
and  other  writings  give  merely 
brief  references  to  many  points  of 
essential  importance.  But  he  adds 
that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
elements  or  the  ideal  world  and 
of  the  soul  that  is  dismissed  with 
these  passing  notices,  rather  than 
the  doctrine  of  ideas.  And  how  do 
we  know  that  at  the  time  these 
treatises  were  written  (there  can  be 
no  question  here,  it  must  he  remem- 
bered, of  the  Laws),  the  former 
doctrine  had  received  its  full  de- 
velopment? Hermann  eventually 
finds  himself  obliged  to  quality 
considerably ;  and,  in  fact,  his  far- 
mer assertions  almost  disappear. 
He  allows,  p.  298.  that  the  Sophist 
and  Parmenidea,  for  instance,  are 
concerned  with  philosophic  prin- 
ciples ;  but  he  would  account  lor 
this  by  referrinft  them  to  an  earlier 

Criodthan  thePhsedrus.  This  may- 
disputed  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  is 
in  itself  no  justification  tor  saying 
that  philnsophic  principles  are  only 
incidentally  referred  to  in  Plain  i 
writings.  On  page  300  he  makes 
a  further  concession  :  tho  writing! 
of  the  Middle  Period— the  Sophist, 
directly    motived    by 


expound  systematically  the  philo- 
sopher's fundamental  opinions.' 
Finally,  he  contents  himself  with 
saying  of  the  later  writings,  'We 
cannot  expect  to  find  his  highest 
principles  enunciated  hero  in  broad 
unmistakable  terms'  (no  intelli- 
gent student  would  have  any  such 
expectations);  'anch  enunciations 
were  reserved  for  hia  oral  dis- 
courses '  (which  seema  highly  im> 
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tions  of  the  Pythagorean  mystical  doctrine  to  Plato,10* 
consequently  prove  nothing.  It  is  besides  utterly  in- 
credible in  itself  that  a  philosopher  like  Plato  should 
have  spent  a  long  life  in  literary  labours,  designed  not 

probable).  'But,'  continues  Her-  I  Term.  loc.  tit. }  is  jmt  as  authentic 
matin,  '  the se  principles  are  bo  as  anything  that  Pinto  tells  us 
stamped  upon  the  dialogues,  that  about  Socrates.  As  to  Aristotle's 
none  with  eyes  to  seo  can  miss  any  frequent  quotations  from  Plato's 
point  of  real  importance  ;  and  the  erst  discourses  (vide  subter,  and 
dialogues  may  be  used  as  trust-  p.  46,  5),  several  questions  pro- 
worthy  authorities  for  his  philo-  sent  themselves.  First:  How  far 
sophic  system.'  In  these  words  do  his  accounts  vary  from  the 
we  have  everything  we  could  wish  contents  of  the  Platonic  writings? 
for  granted.  Secondly:  Are  these  variations  to 
'*  The  Phsedrut,  274  B  sgq.,  be  ascribed  to  Plato  himself,  or  to 
cannot  be  quoted  in  support.  Plato  our  informant?  And,  thirdly:  May 
is  only  showing  there  that  tbo  they  not  be  explained  by  soo- 
thing written  is  of  no  worth  in  nosing  a  real  change  in  Plato's 
itself  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  helps  way  of  thought  nr  teaching?  We 
recollection  of  tlie  thing  spoken,  shall  discuss  these  points  farther 
lie  does  not  say  that  the  content  on. 

of  what  is  orally  delivered  should  m  E.g.,  the  Platonic  letters  just 

not   be    written    down,    bat    con-  quoted,  which  betray  themselves  at 

Tersely,  that  that   only  should  he  nnccbytheircliimsyeiaggerations. 

written   which  has  passed  in  per-  The   second   letter,   by   the    way, 


The  Tioneos,  says  that  the  Platonic  writings 
28  C,  is  not  moro  relevant ;  for,  were  the  work  of  Socrates  in 
granted  the  impossibility  of  dts-  his  youth.  Another  instance  is 
cussing  anything  except  with  per-  Numenius  apud  Eusebium,  Pri- 
sons of  speiiat  knowledge,  it  does  paratio  Evangelica,  xiv.  ,r>,  7  (cf. 
not  follow  that  such  discussion  xiii.  ft),  who  says  that  Plato  wrote 
may  not  be  in  written  works,  in  a  purposely  obscure  style,  aa  a 
Written  works  may  be  designed  measure  of  precaution ;  Nimpl.  Do 
for  specialists,  and  composed  so  Anim.  7,  loc.  rit.  (of  Plato  and  bis 
that  only  they  can  understand  pupils);  ir  &Tofl/r/rrou  p&roit  voir 
them.  In  Ep.  Plat.  vii.  341Bsq.;  o|uai  wapaitUrrtt  Tljr  ipiXoaiiQtar 
11,  312  D  sq.,  we  find  for  the  first  Tpeiri>i)raAXoi'i&arfr/ui6VaTi(&> 
time  something  of  the  alleged  atrijr  (wsoVimHTe  6rojiArar\  cf. 
se  ere  liven  ess,  in  the  assertion  Cicero  De  Universe,  2,  who  sup- 
that  no  true  philosopher  entrusts  poses  Plato  to  say  (in  the  Timnuu, 
bis  real  thoughts  to  writing.  But  28  c. ),  that  it  is  not  safe  to  speak 
this  is  only  one  more  proof  of  the  openly  of  the  Deity  ;  and  Josephui 
■pnriousness  of  the  letters,  and  contra  Apionem,  II,  31,  cf.Knschc 
there  is  a  great  deal  required  to  Forachungen,  183  sq. 
prove  that  the  seventh  letter  (with 
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to  impart  his  views,  but  to  hide  them ;  a  purpose  far 
more  effectually  and  simply  carried  out  by  silence. 
Further  he  himself  assigns  the  same  content,  to  the 
written  as  to  the  spoken  word,  when  he  makes  the  aim 
of  the  one  to  be  the  reminding  us  of  the  other.110  And 
Aristotle  could  not  have  been  aware  of  any  essential 
difference  between  Plato's  oral  and  written  teaching, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  based  his  own  exposition 
and  criticism  equally  on  both,  without  ever  drawing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  true  sense  of  the  writings 
could  only  be  determined  by  the  spoken  comments 
of  their  author.  Still  less  would  he  have  taken  the 
mythical  or  half  mythical  portions  in  a  literal  manner, 
only  possible  to  one  who  had  never  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  secret  doctrine  pervading  them.111  Nor  can  this 
theory  be  brought  into  connection  with  Plato's  habit 
of  indirectly  hinting  at  his  opinion  and  gradually 
arriving  »t  it,  instead  of  distinctly  stating  it  when 
formed;  with  his  occasional  pursuit,  in  pure  caprice 
as  it  might  seem,  of  accidental  digressions ;  with  the 
confessions  of  ignorance  or  the  doubting  questions  that, 
instead  of  a  fixed  unequivocal  decision,  conclude  many 
of  the  dialogues  ;  or  with  the  method  that  in  particular 
cases  invests  philosophic  thoughts  with  the  many- 
coloured  veil  of  the  mythus.  All  this,  it  is  true,  is 
found  in  Plato ;  and  the  reasons  for  such  a  method  will 
hereafter  disclose  themselves.  Meanwhile  tho  form  of 
the  dialogues  will  offer  no  insuperable  hindrance  to 
their  comprehension  by  anyone  who  has   penetrated 
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their  aim  and  plan,  and  learned  to  consider  each  in  the 
light  of  the  whole,  and  as  explicable  only  in  its  relation 
to  others ;  nor  again  is  there  anything  in  this  form  to 
weaken  the  belief11*  that  in  the  writings  of  Plato  we 
have  trustworthy  records  of  his  philosophy.  If,  lastly, 
we  find  in  these  writings,  side  by  side  with  philosophic 
enquiry,  a  considerable  space  allotted  to  historical  de- 
scription and  dramatic  imagery,  it  is  yet  easy  in  some 
cases  to  separate  these  elements,  in  others  to  recognise 
the  philosophic  kernel  which  they  themselves  contain. 

111  Cf.  also  Hcgot,  Goefa.  i.  Phil.  II.  157  »q.,  161  sq. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ORDER  OF  THK  PLATONIC  WRnTXGS. 

Our  historical  comprehension  of  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy would  be  greatly  facilitated  did  we  possess  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  dates  of  the  several  works, 
and  the  circumstances  which  influenced  or  gave  rise  to 
them.  We  should  not  only  then  understand  much 
that  now  in  particular  dialogues  either  escapes  our 
notice  or  remains  a  mystery,  and  be  better  informed 
as  to  their  design  and  treatment,  but  we  should  also 
be  in  a  position  to  judge  with  greater  certainty  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  several  works,  and  to  follow 
step  by  step  the  development  of  Plato's  system,  so  far 
as  it  is  reflected  in  his  writings.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  the  means  of  accomplishing  all  this. 
The  scanty  notices  of  ancient  authors  as  to  the  date 
and  purpose  of  certain  works  are  sometimes  so  untrust- 
worthy that  we  cannot  at  all  depend  upon  them,1  and 

1  Thin  holds  good  of  Ibeoaeertion  Hat.   3,   that   the   Pbftdnis    was 

J  ii.  ■£.  iii  US,  brooebt  in  by  $aol),  Pill  o  'a  first  wri  Hen  treatise  (Cicero, 

llint  tiicratts  had  heard  Ihe  I.jsis  howtier,    OraL    13,    4!    places    it 

road,  and  Aristotle  (ib.  37,  ace.  to  later) ;  of  tbo  statement  of  Athe- 

rhaYorimie)  hnd  heard  tbo  PUtcdo  nieus   (li.   506  E),   that   Gorgias 

presumably  at  its  first   public*-  outline!    tbo    appearance    of   the 

lion)  I  of  Ibe  sopposiiion  in  Dl'og.  dialogue  named  after  him — of  Gel- 

iii.  38  (c£  ibid.  62),  Oljmpiod.  v.  lius  (N.  A.  jit.  3,  3)  tbat  Xeno- 
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sometimes  tell  us  nothing  more  than  we  might  our- 
selves have  derived  from  the  works.3  The  information 
to  be  obtained  from  these  as  to  their  interconnection, 
design,  and  time  of  composition  is  necessarily  [of  a 
rery  limited  character.  For  as  they  profess  to  be 
records  of  Socratic  dialogues,  we  find  indeed  in  many 
of  them  the  date  and  occasion  of  the  alleged  conversa- 
tion either  directly  or  indirectly  given  ;  but  as  to  the 
time  when  they  themselves  were  composed  they  are 
silent,  and  we  can  only  in  a  few  cases  discover  from 
the  setting  of  a  dialogue  or  from  one  of  those  ana- 
chronisms which  Plato  allowed  himself  with  bo  much 
poetic  license,  the  earliest  date  to  which  it  can  be 
assigned,  and  with  some  probability  that  also  of  its 
composition.1     It  is  likewise  a  consequence  of  their 

phoo  composed  his  Cyropedia   in  before    B.C.    395    and   383    rospec- 

■ippoaitioa  to  the  Grit  two  books  of  tively   (for  it  is  very  improbable 

llie  Republic,  and  of  Plutarch  {Sol.  that  the  passage  of  the  Meno  can 

32),  that  Plato'a  death  prevented  refer,  as  Suaomihl  believed,  Jakrb 

iho  completion  of  the  CrtiiH.     Of.  f.  PhiloL   Ixxvii.  654,   not   to  the 

Ueberweg,  Plat  Schr.  210  sq.  well-known    event    mentioned    in 

■  E.g.  Arist.  Polit.  ii.  6,  beginn.  Xen.  Hell,  iii,  6,  but  to  some  inci- 

and  1265,  a.  b.  remark*  that  the  dent  which  lias  remained  unknown 

Tiawi  were  computed  later  thnn  tbe  to  ua  ;  we  cannot  suppose  that  this 

Republic,  and  that  Plato  wished  to  incident,  which  clearly  excited  so 

describe  in  them  a  state  approach-  much  attention,  conld  have  been 

ing   nearer   to    actually    existing  twice  repeated  in  the  course  of  a 

states  ;  but  little  by  little  it  was  few  years ;   and,  moreover,  before 

brought  round  again  to  the  ideal  the  successful  attack  of  Ageailans, 

state  of  the  Republic.  Persian  politics  had  no  occasion  to 

*  It  appears  from  the  beginning  make  such  sacrifices  in  order  to  gain 

of  the  Tteastetus  that  this  dialogue  the  goodwill  of  a  Theban   party 

is  not  earlier  than  the  campaign  leader;    both   dialogues,   however, 

against  Corinth,  in  which  Tbearte-  seem  to  be  not  far  distant   from 

tin  took  part ;  but  what  campaign  these  dates.     As  to  the  date  of  the 

this  was  we  do-  not  learn  (vide  p.  Meneienus,  if  it  is  really  Platonic, 

18,  81).    The  Meno  (sec.  to  p.  90,  it  mnat  have  been  written  after  the 

A)  and  the  Symposium  (ace.  to  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  and  cannot  by 

193,  H)  cannot  have  boen  composed  any  means  be  placed  before  that 
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dramatic  form,  that  the  conversation  should  often 
develope  itself  from  apparently  accidental  circum- 
stances, without  any  definite  theme  being  proposed; 
and  even  where  there  is  such  a  theme,  we  still  cannot 
be  sure  that  it  is  the  sole,  or  even  the  ultimate,  end  of 
the  dialogue— the  end  by  which  we  are  to  estimate  its 
relations  to  other  works;  for  the  reply  to  this  main 
question  is  often  interwoven  with  further  enquiries  of 
such  importance  and  scope  that  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  them  as  merely  subsidiary  to  the  solution  of 
the  more  limited  problem  at  first  proposed.4  The  final 
result  also  seems  not  unfrequently  to  be  purely  nega- 
tive, consisting  in  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  answer 
some  query;6  and  though  we  cannot  with  Grote6 
conclude  from  this  that  Plato's  design  never  extended 
beyond  the  refutation  of  every  dogmatic  assertion,  and 
the   exposition   of    that   elenchtic   method   by   which 

time  *  the  Parmenides,  126,  B  so.,  dialogue  is    earlier   than    Plato's 

pre-supposes    that    Plato's    half-  first  Sicilian  visit.    It  no  more  fol- 

brother    Pyrilampcs,    and    conse-  lows  from  Bk.  i.  336  A  that  the 

quently  Plato  himself,  were  no  Ion-  first  book  at  least  was  written  be- 

ger  very  young  when  this  dialogue  fore  the  execution  of  Ismenias,  b.c. 

was  written.    The  Apology,  Crito,  382  (Ueberweg,  plat.   Schr.  221), 

and  Phffido,  from  what  is  implied  in  than  that  it  was  written  before  the 

their  contents,  cannot  come  before  death  of   Perdiccas  and   Xerxes, 

the  death  of  Socrates,  nor  the  Eu-  Cf.  on  the  foregoing  points  Ueber- 

thyphro,  The&tetus,  Meno  (accord-  weg,  loc.  cit.  217-265. 

ing  to  94  E),  Gorgias  (521  C),  and  4  E.g.  (besides  the  Sophist,  Poli- 

Politicus  (299  B)  before  the  accu-  ticus,  and  Philebus),  in  the  Itepub- 

sation  of  Socrates ;  how  much  later  lie,  the  working  out  of  which  goes 

they  are  (except  in  the  case  of  the  far  beyond  the  problem  propounded 

Meno)  cannot   be  determined  by  Bk.  ii.  367  E. 

any  historical  data  contained  in  the  B  Cf.  Prot.  361  A ;  Charm.  173 

dialogues  themselves.     As  regards  A  sq. ;  Lach.  199  E ;  Lye.  223  B ; 

the  Bepublic,  even  if  there  were  no  Hipp.  Min.  376  C  ;  Meno,  100  B ; 

other  grounds  for  the  supposition,  The«t.  210  A  sqq. ;  Parm.  166  C. 

Bk.  ix.  577  A  sq.  makes  it  to  a  •  Plato  i.  246, 269  sq. ;  292,615; 

certain  degree  probable  that  this  ii.  278,  387  sq. ;  500,  550  sq. 
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Socrates  confounded  the  fancied  knowledge  of  his  in- 
terlocutors ;  and  that  his  criticism  and  dialectics 
neither  rest  on  any  positive  conviction,  nor  even  in- 
directly lead  to  any;7  yet  the  positive  element,  that 
which  is  wanted  to  complete  the  critical  discussions,  is 
not  always  so  evident  as  to  be  unmistakable.  Again, 
if  a  dialogue  relates  to  phenomena  of  the  posfc-Socratic 
period,  and  perhaps  is  partly  occasioned  by  them,  Plato 
can  only  in  the  rarest  instance8  allow  his  Socrates 
plainly  to  speak  of  these  phenomena ;  he  is  therefore 
restricted  to  hints,  which  were  probably  sufficiently 
comprehensible  to  the  majority  of  his  first  readers,  but 
may  easily  be  overlooked  or  misinterpreted  by  ub.8 
The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  mutual  inter- 

7  It  is  of  itself  scarcely  crcdi-  many  objections  which  Plato  moin- 
blc  that  a  philosopher  who  has  tains  against  others  might  also  ba 
created  Buch  a  perfect  system  ns  maintained  against  himself,  this  is 
Plato  should  have  cotnonacd  a  simply  a  phenomenon  which  occurs 
whole  series  of  writings,  criticising  in  the  case  of  Aristotle  and  many 
alien  views,  without  at  the  same  others  as  welt,  because  it  is  gene- 
time  wishing  to  do  anything  to-  rally  easier  to  criticise  than  to  im- 
wards  the  establishment  of  his  own;  prove— tn  expose  difficulties  than 
Urate's  assertion  (i.  269,  292,  ii.  to  solve  them ;  it  does  not,  how- 
563  sq.)  that  the  affirmative  and  ever,  follow  that  Plato  in  his 
negative  currents  of  hie  speculation  dialectical  discussions  aimed  at  no 
are  throughout  independent  of  ono  positive  result. 

another,  each  of  them  having  its         "  1'h.sedr.  278  K,  about  Isocratcs, 

own  channel,  and  that  in  hie  posi-  in  (he  beginning  of  the  ThcEetctus 

live  theories  he  pays  as  little  re-  about  Thesitetus. 
gard  as  Socrates  to  difficulties  and        *  1'art  i.  214  aq.     We  found  it 

contradictions,  which  he  had  de-  probable  that  in  the  Sophist  he  rc- 

veloped  in  the  details  of  polemical  ferred  to  the  Hegarians,  Part  i.  p. 

discussions,  is   the  natural  conss-  248,  4,  252  sqq. ;  in  the  Thesjtetus, 

quenoe  of  his  presuppositions,  hut  Sophist,    Eutliydcmus    to    Antis- 

■•  =-  -a  contradiction  lo  all  psycho-  theneg,  Part  i.  303,  1  ;  in  the  Phi- 


i   dialogue    receive    in  anch   allusions   may  < 

another  the  solution  which  Plato's  Platonic    writings    without   being 

point   of    new    admits;    and    if  remarked. 
this   does  not   always   happen,  if 
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dependence  of  the  dialogues.  There  cannot  be  a  direct 
allusion  in  one  dialogue  to  another,  unless  the  same 
persons  appear  in  both ; 10  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  only  way  in  which  the  later  dialogue  can  point  to 
.the  earlier  is  by  shortly  summing  up  the  results  of  the 
former  discussions,  with  the  remark  that  the  matter 
has  been  already  considered.11  But  here  again  it  is 
easy  to  make  mistakes — to  overlook  the  relation  be- 
tween two  dialogues,  or  to  imagine  one  that  does  not 
exist ;  and  even  when  there  is  no  doubt  of  such  inter- 
dependence, the  question  may  still  sometimes  arise 
which  of  the  writings  is  the  earlier  and  which  the 
later.  There  are  thus  many  difficulties,  not  only  in 
the  way  of  a  decision  respecting  the  motive,  aim,  and 
plan  of  the  several  dialogues,12  but  even  of  an  enquiry 
into  their  order,  date,  and  interdependence.  Are  they 
so  related  to  each  other  as  to  form  one,  or  perhaps 
more  than  one,  connected  series,  or  ought  we  to  regard 
them  merely  as  isolated  productions,  in  which  Plato, 
according  as  occasion  or  inclination  prompted  him, 
disclosed  now  one  and  now  another  fragment  of  his 
system,  and  brought  his  theories  of  life  and  of  the 
world  to  bear  on  various  subjects,  sometimes  even  on 
those  which  had  no  direct  reference  to  his  philosophy?13 

10  E.g.  in  the  Theietetus,  Sophist  Timnus  (51  B  sq.),  and  also  in  the 

and  Politicus,    the    Republic,  Ti-  Symposium  (202  A)  to  the  Meno 

mams  and  Oritias.  (97  sq.)  and  the  Theietetus  (200  £ 

n  In  this  way  in  all  probability  so.),  in  the  Laws  (v.  739  B  sq. ; 

he  refers  in  the  Phaedo  to  the  Meno  also  iv.  713  E  ;  cf.  Repab.  v.  473 

(vide  p.  83,  91),  in  the  Philebas  to  C),  to  the  Republic  and  (iv.  713  C 

the  Parmenides  (cf.  70,  56),  in  the  sq.)  to  the  Politicos  (vide  70,  53). 

Republio,  ti*.  505  B,  to  tho  Philc-  12  A  question  on  which  I  cannot 

biw,  x.  611  A  6q.,  to  the  Phaedo  enter  here. 

(vide  p.  532,  2nd  editA  vi.  50,  6  C,  »  The    latter   is    the    view   of 

to  the  Meno  (97  A,  D  gq.),  in  the  Socher,  p.  43  sq.,  and  essentially 
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Supposing  the  former  alternative  to  be  the  case, — is 
the  connection  of  the  writings  the  result  of  calculation 
and  design  ?  Or  did  it  evolve  itself  naturally  in  the 
course  of  the  author's  life  and  mental  development? 
Or  were  all  these  causes  simultaneously  at  work,  so 
that  the  origin  and  sequence  of  the  Platonic  writings 
should  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  philosopher's  mental 
growth,  partly  to  literary  and  artistic  design,  and  partly 
also  to  accidental  occasions?  What  influence  again 
had  each  of  these  moments  generally  and  particularly  ? 
And  how,  lastly,  on  either  of  the  above  presuppositions, 
are  wo  to  decide  on  the  date  and  succession  of  tins 
Beveral  works  ?  On  all  these  points,  as  is  well  known, 
opinions  diflfer  widely.  Many  of  the  ancient  gramma- 
rians and  commentators  divided  the  works  of  Plato  into 
certain  groups  and  classes,14  according  to  the  affinity  of 

of  Ast,  p.  38  sqq.,  DOt  to  mention  and  pelmatic;  under  that  of  ago- 
tlie  older  scholars,  such  as  Tonne-  niatic  the  endeictic  end  anatreptie 
mann,  Plat.  Phil.  i.  137,  204.  writings.  Diogenes  makes  the 
"  We  get  a  division  according  same  primary  division  into  didac- 
to  form  in  Diog.  iii.  49  st].,  and  tic  and  zetetio  dialogues,  but  pro- 
Proleg.  17  ;  the  divisions  ore  into  ceedi  to  a  triple  subdivision,  of  tlio 
dramatic,  narrative,  and  mixed  ictetic  into  physical,  ethical  (in- 
dinlogues.  Diog.  himself,  loc.  cit.,  eluding  political),  and  logical  (ac- 
npprovea  of  a  division  according  to  cording  to  the  scheme  of  MSoffjcaWo, 
matter  ;  we  hove  one  like  this  given  woa^ii,  dr65ci£it),  and  of  tlio  dklne- 
Ijy  Albinus,  lsngoge  in  Plat.  dial,  tic  into  gymnastic  (peirastic  and 
c.  3,  6.  Albinus  divides  tbedidac-  mnieutie),  elenchtic,  and  agonistic 
tic  from  the  zetetic  dialogues  (l^ij-  (anatreptie).  Aristophanes  too  in 
■yijrurel  from  fjjnjTwol),  and  sub-  his  determination  of  the  trilogies, 
divides  the  didactic  into  theoretic  into  which  he  divided  a  pnrt  of  the 
and  practical;  the  letetic  into  Platonic  dialogues  (vide  p.  51, 14), 
gymnastio  and  agonistic.  These  in  correspondence  with  the  con- 
again  have  farther  subdivisions ;  nection  which  f'lato  himself  has 
the  theoretic  dialogues  into  phjsi-  made  between  certain  of  them 
eal  and  logical,  the  practical  dia-  (Aristcphanea'  Erst  trilogy  is  that 
lognea  into  ethicnl  and  political,  of  the  Republic,  and  this  seems  to 
Under  the  bead  of  gymnastic  dia-  havo  been  the  standard  which 
loguei  come  the  so-called  maieutic  'occasioned  his  whole  arrangement), 
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their  form  or  contents;  and  by  this  they  apparently 
meant  that  they  were  following,  at  any  rate  partially, 
the  order  observed  by  Plato  himself.16  Their  assump- 
tions are,  however,  so  arbitrary;  Platonic  doctrines 
are  grouped  from  such  un-Platonic  points  of  view 
—the  spirit  and  deeper  reference  of  individual  works 
are  so  little  understood — tie  spurious  is  so  greatly  in- 
termingled with  the  genuine,  that  this  first  attempt  to 
determine  the  order  of  the  writings  was  rather  deter- 


seems  to  have  been  directed  partly  phon,  Republic,  Timaeus,  Critias ; 
by  the  relation  of  the  contents  of  (9)  Minos,  Laws,  Epinomis,  Let- 
the  dialogues,  partly  by  referring  ters.  The  standard  in  this  com- 
to  the  supposed  time  of  publication,  bination  is  unmistakably  the  con- 
The  former,  on  the  other  hand,  is  tents  of  the  writings  ;  only  in  the 
the  only  starting  point  for  Thra-  first  tetralogy  the  philosophical 
stilus'  arrangement.  This  gram-  aims  are  not  so  much  considered 
marian  (particulars  about  whom  as  the  reference  to  the  fate  of 
are  given  Part  iii.  a.  542,  3,  2nd  Socrates  personally.  The  existence 
edit.,  and  in  the  authorities  quoted  of  a  series  of  different  arrangements 
there)  divides  the  dialogues  (ace.  to  of  the  Platonic  writings  is  proved 
Diog.  iii.  56  sqq.,  Albm.  Isag.  4)  (as  Nietzsche  remarks,  Bettr.  z. 
in  one  respect  just  as  Diogenes,  Quellenkunde  d.  Diog.  Laert., 
into  physical,  logical,  ethical,  poli-  Basel,  1870,  13  sq.)  by  the  fact 
tical,  maieutic,  peirastic,  endeictic,  that  Diog.  iii.  62  mentions  no  lets 
anatreptic.  This  division,  and  also  than  nine  dialogues,  which  were 
the  double  titles  of  certain  dialogues,  placed  by  different  writers  at  the 
taken  from  their  contents  {QalSuty  beginning  of  their  catalogues, 
1j  T€pl  ^vxn^  and  so  forth),  he  either  among  them  tho  Republic  and 
borrowed  from  some  one  else  or  Euthyphro,  with  which  Aristo- 
was  the  first  to  introduce ;  but  he  phanes  and  Thrasyllus  had  corn- 
further  divides  the  whole  of  the  monced  their  lists  respectively. 
Platonic  writings  into  the  nine  fol-  u  According  to  Diogenes,  Thro- 
lowing  tetralogies  : — (1)  Euthy-  syllus  maintained  that  Plato  him- 
phro,  Apology,  Crito,  rhsedo ;  (2)  self  published  the  dialogues  in 
Cratylus,  Thestetus,  Sophist,  Poli-  tetralogies.  The  much-debated 
ticus ;  (3)  Parmenides,  Philebus,  question  as  to  the  order  in  which 
Symposium,  Phaedrus ;  (4)  the  two  they  should  be  read  is  of  itself, 
Alcibiades,  Hipparchus,  Anterastse,  strictly  speaking,  a   presumption 

i5)  Theages,  Charmides,  Laches,  that  they  were  arranged  on  a  defi- 

jysis ;  (6)  Euthydemus,  Protagoras,  nite  plan.    Cf.  Diog.  62,  Allin.  C 

Gorgias,  Meno ;  (7)  the  two  Hip-  4  sqq. 
pie,  Ion,  Menexenus;   (8)  Clito 
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rent  than  encouraging ; ,a  and  the  same  judgment  must 
be  passed  on  those  modern  attempts  which  followed  in 
the  track  of  Thrasyllus  and  Albinus.17  Even  Tenne- 
mann's  enquiries  into  the  chronological  order  of  the 
Platonic  works,19  useful  as  they  were  in  their  time,  are 
generally  superficial  in  their  neglect  of  any  fixed  and 
decisive  point  of  view.  The  notion  of  an  arrangement 
based  upon  the  internal  connection  of  the  dialogues 
was  first  fully  and  satisfactorily  carried  out  in  Schleier- 
macher's  brilliant  work.  According  to  this  author," 
Plato,  as  he  certainly  considered  written  instruction 
inferior  to  spoken,*0  and  yet  continued  writing  to  such 
an  extent  even  in  old  age,  must  have  manifestly  sought 
to  make  his  writings  resemble  conversation  as  much  as 
possible.  Now  the  weak  point  of  written  teaching,  as 
he  himself  intimates,  is  this :  that  it  must  always  re- 
main uncertain  whether  the  reader  has  really  appre- 
hended the  thought  of  the  writer ;  and  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  defence  against  objections,  or  for  the 
removal  of  misunderstandings.  In  order,  as  far  as 
might  be,  to  remedy  these  defects,  Plato  in  his  writings 
must  have  made  it  a  rule  so  to  conduct  and  plan  every 
enquiry  that  the  reader  should  be  driven  either  to  the 
origination  of  the  required  thought,  or  to  the  distinct 
consciousness  of  having  missed  it ;  and  as  the  plan  of 

10  Against    recent   defenders   of  24 «q. ;  Ait,49sq. :  Hermann,  6G2. 

Hie  'rhrsayllic  tetralogies,  cf.  Herro.  >»  Syst,  d.  plat.  Phil.  1, 115  «qq. 

do     ThrUBj-llo,     Ind.      leer.      Gutt.  He  and  hii   followers  up  to  Her- 

185$.  13  Eti.  mann  are  mentione.l  by  Debsrweg, 

"  Kg.   Serraniw,   Petit,   Syden-  Unten.  d.  plat.  Bohr,  7-111. 

ham,  Eberhard,  tind  Geddes.    With  "  Loc.  eit.  p.  IT  sqq. 

regard  to  Iheae,  it  will  soffire  to  re-  »  Phaidr.  274  B  aqq.     Cf.  Pro- 

ferto  Schleiermacher,  PI.  W.  1,  1,  tagonu,  B29  A. 
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each  separate  dialogue  clearly  shows  this  design,  there 
arises  a  natural  sequence  and  a  necessary  mutual  refe- 
rence in  the  dialogues  collectively.    Plato  could  make 
no  advance  in  any  dialogue  unless  he  presumed  a  cer- 
tain effect  to  have  been  produced  by  its  predecessor ; 
consequently  that  which  formed  the  conclusion  of  one 
must  be  presupposed  as  the  basis  and  commencement 
of  another.     And  as  he  regarded  the  various  philoso- 
phical sciences,  not  as  many  and  separate,  but  as  es- 
sentially  united   and   indivisible,   there   would  result 
from  this  not  many  parallel  independent  orders  of  Pla- 
tonic dialogues,  but  one  all-embracing  order.     In  this 
order ,^Schleiermacher  proceeds  to  distinguish  three  divi- 
sions : 21  the  elementary,  the  indirectly  enquiring,  and 
the  expository  or  constructive  dialogues.     He  does  not 
maintain  that  the  chronological  succession  of  the  works 
must  necessarily  and  minutely  correspond  with  this 
internal  relation,  nor  that  occasionally  from  some  acci- 
dental reason  that   which   came   earlier  in  order  of 
thought  may  not  have  appeared  later  in  order  of  time. 
He  claims  only  that  his  order  should  coincide  in  the 
main  with  the  chronological  order.23  /He  allows  that 
secondary  works  of  comparatively~less  importance  are 
intermingled   with  the  principal    dialogues,   and    he 
would  also  make  room  for  those  occasional  writings 
wliich  do  not  He  at  all  within  the  sphere  of  philo- 
sophy.23   These  concessions,  however,  do  not  affect;  his 
general  canon.24 

21  JiOC.  cit.  p.  44  gqq.  first  class  of  Plato's  writings,  the 

22  Loc.  cit.  p.  27  sq.  Phodrus,  Protagoras,  and  Parme- 

23  38  sq.  nides  as  chief  works ;   the  Lj>  sis, 

24  Schleiermochqr  reckons,  in  the  Laches,  Cliarmides,  and  Enthjphro 
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Ast  agrees  with  Schleiermacher  zn  '■..■]  istinguiahing 
three  classes  of  dialogues;1*  but.diffcrs;froi»  hjjii-.cop- 
Siderably  in  his  principle  of  classification, -in  -hie  -clia- 
tribution  of  particular  dialogues  among  the  three 
classes,  and  in  his  judgment  of  their  authenticity. 
Schleiermacher  is  still  more  decidedly  opposed  by 
Socher so  and  Stallbaum*7  in  their  attempt  at  a  chro- 
nological  order,"  but  neither  of  these  writers   fully 

as  secondary  work* ;  the  Apology  i.)  developed,  and  in  tome  points 
and  Crilo  ai  occasional  piece!  of  modified,  in  the  Introductions  to 
essentially  historical  import,  find  single  dialogues,  and  in  numerous 
other  minor  dialogues  as  probably  Dissertations, 
spurious.  In  the  second  class  he  a  Socher  assumes  four  periods  in 
puts  the  Gorgias  and  Thectetus,  liis  writings.  1.  Up  to  Socrates' 
with  tha  Meno  as  an  appanage,  and  neensation  and  death:  comprising 
at  a  further  interval  the  Eutbyde-  the  Thjagea,  Laches,  Hippias  Mi- 
mas and  Cratylue ;  then  come  tho  nor,  1st  Alcibiades,  De  Virtule, 
Sophist,  Poliliciis,  Symposium,  Mono,  Cr.itylue,  Euthyphro,  Apo- 
l'luedo,  and  Fhilabas.  Some  fair  login,  Crito,  I'hredo.  2.  I'n  to  the 
dialogues  are  passed  over  as  ana-  establishment  of  the  school  in  tho 
rinua,  or  at  least  doubtful.  His  Academy:  comprising  the  Ion, 
third  class  contains  the  Republic,  Euthydemus,  Hippias  Major,  1'r.i- 
Timnnf,  and  Critins ;  and  the  tagnras,  Thcstctus,  Gnrgian,  Phi- 
La  ws,  ngaia  **  an  appanage.  lebin.        3.      From    that    time    to 

**  Sjcralic,  in  whitti  the  poetic  about  the   55th  or  Guih  year  of 

and    dramslic    clement    predomi-  Plato's  life,  to  which  belong  the 

nates ;    e.g.   the  Protagoras,  I 'Lie-  I'litcdrnj,  Meuexenus,  Symposium, 

drus,  Gorgias,  and  Phredo;  dialec-  Rcnnblic,  and   Timajas.      4.    Thfl 

tic  or  Megarian,  in  which  the  poetic  period  of  old  age,  comprising  the 

clement    is    in    the    background  Li»-i.      Stallbaum    makes    three 

{Theaetetua,  Sophist,  Political,  Per-  periods  :  one,  up  to  the  time  just 

rncnides,  Cratylus) ;  purely  scicn-  after    Socrates'    death,    including 

tiRc,  ar  Socra  tic -PI  atonic,  in  which  the  Lysis,  two  Hippis*,  Cbarniides, 

the  poetic  and  dialectic  elements  latches,     Euthydemus,     Cratylus, 

interpenetrate   reciprocally  (Phtte-  1st  Alcibiades,  Meno,  Protagoras, 

bus,  Symposium,  Republic,  Timaaii  a,  Kuthrphro,    Ion,    Apology,    Crito, 

CriiiaaV     All  the  rest  he  regards  Gorgias.      Of  these    he  dates   the 

as  spurious.    Cf.  the  criticisms  of  Chsrmides    about    B.C.    405,    and 

Ilrandis,  1,  a.  163.  the  Laches  soon  after  (Plat.  Opp. 

»  Loc  cit.  p.  41  sqq  ,  &c.  v.  i.  1834,  p.  8fl,  vi.  2,  1836,  p. 

"  De  Platonis  vita,  ingenio  et  142) ;    the  Euthydemus  403  (loo. 

scriptis     (Dialogi     select!,     1827,  cit.   vi.    1,   63   sqq.)— Ol.   94,   1; 

Tom.  i.!A;  Opcw,  1833,  Tom.  Cratrlus,    Olympiad    94,   ?.    (lee. 
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*$St£tblisbecr  #$S:  4j£er,  or  reduced  it  to  a  fixed  prin- 
.  .  ciplef  Hewaaan  was*  the  first  to  controvert  the  conclu- 
•  •^-^S)htf^OT-^cMeieriftiM5hfer  by  a  new  theory,  founded  on  a 
definite  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Platonic  writings;20 
for  his  predecessor  Herbart,  while  seeking  to  prove  the 
gradual  transformation  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas  by  the 
help  of  the  dialogues,30  had  not  applied  this  point  of 
view  to  our  collection  as  a  whole.  [Like  Schleierma- 
cher,  Hermann  is  convinced  that  the  Platonic  writings, 
collectively,  represent  a  living,  organic  development ; 
but  he  seeks  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  not  in 
any  design  or  calculation  on  the  part  of  their  author, 
but  in  the  growth  of  his  mind.  They  are  not,  in  his 
opinion,  a  mere  exposition  of  philosophic  development 
for  others,  but  a  direct  consequence  of  Plato's  indi- 
vidual  development.  I  Plato,  he  thinks,  ripened  only 

cit.    v.    2,    26) ;     Alcibiades,    at  Theret.    12  sqa.,  and  Parro.   290 

the  time  when  Any t us  began  bis  sq.,  Stallbaum  had  dated  them  two 

proceedings  against  Socrates  (loc.  years  later) ;   soon  after  these  the 

cit.  vi.  1,  187) ;  Meno,  Olympiad  rhaedrus,   followed  by   the    Sym- 

94,  3  (loc.  cit.  vi.  2,  20);  Prota-  posium,  a  little    later   than    b.c. 

goras,  Olympiad  94,  3  or  4  (Dial.  885  (Dial.  Sel.  iv.  1,  xx.  sqq.) ; 

Sel.  11,  2,  16;  Opp.  vi.  2,  142);  then    the    Pbiedo,   Philebus,    and 

Euthjphro,  Olympiad  95,  1  — B.C.  Republic,      Olympiads      99-100: 

399,  at  the  beginning  of  the  prose-  (Dial.   Sel.  iii.  1,  lxii.  sq.).     The 

cution  (loc.  cit.) ;  Ion  same  period  third  period  is  between  the  second 

(loc.    cit.    iv.    2,    289),  and    the  Sicilian  journey  and  Plato's  death, 

remaining  three,  Olympiad  95,  1,  including  the  Laws  and  the  Cri- 

Foon   after  Socrates'  death  (Dial,  tias;  the  latter  begun  before  the 

Sel.  11,  1,  24).    His  second  period  Laws,    but    finished    alter.      (Cf. 

ranpes  between  the  first  and  second  Opp.  vii.  377.) 

Sicilian    journey,    and    comprises  *  Loc. cit.:  cf.  especially  346 sq., 

the  Tbea?tetus,  Sophist,  Politicus,  384  sq.,  489  sqq. 

Purroenides,     all      four     written  20  In  the  treatise  Do  Plat.  Svg- 

letween   b.c.   399    and  388,  and  tematis  fur.damento,   1808  (Wk«. 

published  immediately  afterwards  xii.  61  sqq.),  but  especially  in  the 

Jcf.  Rep.  pp.   28-45 ;  previously,  appendix  (ioid.  88  sq. :  cf.  Ueber- 

m  his  treatise  De  Arg.  et  Art.  weg,  loc.  cit.  38  sq.) 
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gradually,  and  under  the  influences  of  his  time ;  the 
stadia  along  his  course  are  marked  by  the  different 
classes  of  his  writings.  The  two  events  of  greatest 
consequence  in  hia  mental  history  are,  according  to 
Hermann,  the  death  of  Socrates,  with  its  immediate 
result,  Plato's  withdrawal  to  Megara ;  and  his  own  first 
journey,  which  acquainted  him  with  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine.31  While  these  indicate  the  chief  periods  of 
his  intellectual  life  and  literary  activity,  they  also  fur- 
nish us  with  three  classes  of  dialogues— the  Socratic 
or  elementary;  the  dialectic  or  mediatising;  the  ex- 
jrository  or  constructive.  iThe  dialogues  of  the  first 
class,  written  in  part  before  the  death  of  Socrates,  in 
part  immediately  after,  have  a  fragmentary,  more  ex- 
clusively elenchtic  and  protreptic  character,  confine 
themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  Socratic  manner, 
and  as  yet  go  no  deeper  into  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  philosophy.  The  second  class  is  distinguished 
by  greater  dryness,  less  liveliness,  less  carefulness  of 
form,  and  by  that  searching  criticism  (sometimes  ap- 
proving, sometimes  polemical)  of  the  Megaro-Eleatic 
philosophy,  which  occupied  the  time  of  Plato's  sojourn 
in  Megara.  In  the  third  period,  there  is  on  the  one 
hand,  as  to  style,  a  return  to  the  freshness  and  fulness 
of  the  first;'1  while  on  the  other,  Plato's  horizon  has 

philosophic  development. 

u  Hermann  accounts  for  this, 
sua  mo  beginning  01  UK  career  p.  397,  as  follows :  '  It  was  not 
in  teacher  in  the  Academy.'  But  till  hia  return  to  his  native  ciiy 
in  whit  follow*  he  really  assigns  that  tho  reminiscences  of  his  youth 
Plato's  acquaintance  with  PyOift-  could  once  more  roo  before  his 
goreaniatn,  acquired  On  bis  travels,  soul1  This  would  certainly  be  11 
aa   the   deciding    motive   in   hia    remarkable  effect  of  external  cir- 
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been  enlarged  by  the  enquiries  of  the  Megarian  period, 
by  residence  in  foreign  countries,  and  especially  by  the 
knowledge  be  there  acquired  of  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy ;  and  from  the  fusion  of  all  these  elements  we 
get  the  most  perfect  expositions  of  his  system,  iu 
which  the  Socratic  form  receives  the  deepest  content, 
and  thus  attains  its  highest  ideal."1  The  views  of 
modern  writers  on  this  question  fluctuate  for  the  most 
part  between  Schleiermacher  and  Hermann.  For  ex- 
ample, Bitter  u  and  Brandis,"  and  more  recently  Kib- 

cumetancca  on  *  character  like  of  Ilia  same  period,  which  is  com- 
Plato'*;  bat  scarcely  more  remark-  pletcd  by  (ho  Republic,  TimEciis, 
able,  perhaps,  than  the  influence]  and  C'ritias.  The  Laws  come  laei, 
which  Hermann  ibid,  suspect  a,  of  mggesled  by  (he  experiences  of 
the  separation — a  separation  of  a  the  latter  Sicilian  journeys. 
few  miles— from  the  metropolis  of  "  Bitter,  Uesch.  i.  Phil.  ii.  180, 
Greek  claasicolily,  in  producing  attaches  only  a  secondary  impor- 
tlio  crudities  or  the  Megarian  tance  to  the  enquiry  into  the  order 
dialogues.  of  the  Platonic  writings,  as  he 
"  Hermann  gives  a  Toll  discos-  impugns  the  existence  of  any  im- 
eioo  of  the  Lysis,  as  the  type  of  portant  difference  of  doctrine  in 
the  Grit  clua»,  which  includes  the  them,  and  does  not  allow  a  purely 
Leaser  Hippies,  Ion,  tat  Alci-  Socratic  period  in  Plato's  literary 
biades,  Cliarmides,  Laches,  and  in  activity  to  the  extent  to  which  its 
completion  the  Protacoraa  and  recognition  is  justified.  He  gives 
Eiitbydemus.  The  Apology.Crito,  up  nil  certainty  of  results  before- 
and  Oorgias  are  a  transition  to  hand,  but  is  inclined  to  think — 
the  second  clots,  and  Iho  Euthy-  agreeing  with  Schleierraacher's 
phro,  Menu,  and  Hippias  Major  three  literary  periods — that  the 
.  -tin  -—.— .  >„  ...   l~i  li.  phssdrus  was  written    before   the 


iroper    representatives    ore     the    Protagoras   (an   inference  from  p. 
rheastetue,  Sophist,  Polilicus,  and    276  son.,  compared  wi'L  "—' 
Parmenidea.     The   third  class    is    A.,  which  does  not  s 


Pa 

headed    by    the    l'hiedrns,    as    an  to  me),  and  before  and  after  these 

inaugural  lecture    at   the  opening  the  Lesser  Hippins,  Lysis,  Leches, 

of  the  Academy.    Bocber,  307  sq.,  Chnroiides ;     then     the    Apology, 

and  Stallbaum,  Inlrod.  Phw  1.  iv.  1,  t'rito,  Euthyphro;  next  theCiorgiaa, 

xx.  sq,,  had  already  conceived  this  I'armenides,    TbentettU,    Sophist, 

to  he  the  position  uf  the  Pbs?drus.  Politico.*  ;  perhaps  about  the  same 

The  Monelenus  isnn  appendage  to  time  the  LuthydciuiiB,  Meno,  and 

this,  and  the  Symposium,  Pbedo,  Cratylus ;     later  on,   the  Ptuedo, 

and  Philehus  are  riper  productions  Pbilebus,    and    Symposium  ;    and 
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bmg,"  follow  ychleiermacher  in  the  main ;   Schweg- 
ler  "  and  Stemhart  ally  themselves  with  Hermann ; w 

last  the  Republic,  Timssus  (Crit.)  logy,  Crilo,  and  as  a  transition  to 

and  I /lira,  the  second  class,  Gorgi*.".  (2)Dia- 

"  Brandis,  ii.  162  sqq  ,  defends  lee  ti  co-theoretic  dialogue!:  Thess- 
Schleiermnchcr's  view  with  much  totne,  Meno,  Euthydc ninii,  Cratylus, 
force  and  aouteneia  against  tha  Sophist,  Politicua,  Parmenidcs.  (3} 
attacks  of  Hermann,  without  main-  Sjntbetic  and  progressive  dialogues: 
taining  the  former's  arrangement  Symposium,  Ph«3o,  Philebua,  Re- 
in ail  lta  detaila.  He  would  auign  public,  with  which  (p.  117  W.)  ibe 
the  Parraenidefl  to  the  aecond  lite-  Timssna,  together  with  the  Critiaa 
rary  period,  and  not  place  the  and  thedoubtfuIHernioctales.mnst 
Heno,  EnthydemDS,  and  Cratylus  be  connected,  though  not  inti- 
betweeotheTbentetuaandSaphiBt.  mately,  on  account  of  their  expo- 
He  seta  the  Phatdrua,  however,  sition  of  peculiar  views.  The  re- 
in the  front  rank,  with  Schleier-  ruaining  writings,  and  amongst 
niachcr,  and  next  to  it  the  Lysis,  these  the  Laws,  Ribbing  considers 
Protagoras,    Channides,    Laches,  spurious. 

Enthyphro;  and  assents  generally  "  Hint,  of  Phil-,  3rd  edit.  p.  43  sq. 

to   the  leading  ideas  of  Schleier-  ™  Steinbart  arrange?    the   din- 

raacher's  arrangement,  logoes  as  follows :  1st,  Pnrely  So. 

*  Ribbing,  in  his  '  Genet,  I  >ar-  cratia :  Ion,  Hippias  Major  and  Mi- 
stelliingdcrplat.Ideenlehre' (I.ei[iz.  nor,  1st  Alcibiadoa  (before  Alci- 
1863),  the  second  part  of  which  is  Hades'  secondbanislimcnl,u.c.40C), 
devoted  to  an  examination  into  the  Lysis,  Charmides  (at  tho  beginning 
genuinenrsi  and  arrangement  of  of  the  rule  of  the  Thirty,  n.c. 
the  writing',  puts  forward  the  404),  Laches,  Protagoras.  Socratio, 
hypothesis  that  the  scientific  con-  transitional  to  the  doctrine  of  Ideas: 
tent*  and  the  scientific  form  of  the  Euthydemu*,  n.c.  402  ;  Meno,  399  ; 
i'liitonic.  writings  must  he  the  Enthypbro,  Apology,  Crilo,  same 
standard  for  their  arrangement,  year;  Gorgias,  aeon  after  the  be 
and  that  the  order  arrived  at  from  ginning  of  the  sojourn  at  Megarn  ; 
this  point  of  view  must  coincide  Craty! us,  somewhat  later.  2nd7Dia- 
with  their  proper  chronological  lectical :  Theeeletm,  n  c.  393,  corn- 
order.  In  accordance  with  this  posed  perhaps  at  Cyrene  ;  Parmen- 
■npposilion  lie  marks  out,  in  idea,  probably  between  the  Egyptian 
agreement  with  Scblciermachcr,  and  Sicilian  journey  ;  Sophist  and 
three  classes,  among  which  he  Politicna,  same  time  or  perhaps 
divides  the  partiLular  disloguea  in  during  the  Italian  journey.  3rd, 
the  following  way:  (I)  Socratic  Works  belonging  to  Plato's  matu- 
l>inloguea,  i.e.  aucti  aa  particularly  lily,  nftcr  his  travel*  in  Italy  and 
keep  to  Ilia  Socratic  method  of  phi-  more  eiact  acquaintance  with  Py- 
loaophinng,  nnd  are  connected  with  Ihagorean  philosophy :  thePhedrus, 
the  Platonic  system  propsedeuti-  n.c.  388  ;  Symposium,  385  ;  Phndo, 
cally  :  Phsednis,  Protagoraa,  Char-  Philebus,  Republic,  about  367  ; 
mides  (nee.  to  p.  131  iq.  al»o  Timreus,  Laws.  In  his  Life  of  Plato, 
Lysis),   Laches,   Enthyphro,  A  jo-  however  (301,  2,232  sq  ),  the  Meno 
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Susemihl  tries  to  reconcile  both,39  and  similarly  Ueber- 
weg,40  holding  that  the  view  of  Plato's  works,  as  evin- 
cing a  gradual  development  of  his  philosophy,  has  no 
n  less  historical  justification  than  the  other  view  of  a 

methodical  design  determining  the  order  of  the  works, 
demands  that  the  two  principles  should  be  to  some 
extent  the  limit,  pnd  to  some  extent  the  complement, 
one  of  the  other.  He  ultimately  inclines  very  much 
to  the  side  of  Schleiermacher,  placing,  however,  the 
commencement  of  Plato's  literary  career  much  later 
than  Schleiermacher  does,  and  differing  considerably 
from  all  his  predecessors  with  regard  to  the  order  of 
the   several   writings.41     The   theories    of   Munk   and 

18  placed  in  the  lime  after    So-  of  indirect  teaching :  Euthydcnius, 

crates'  death ;   and  the  Philebus,  Cratylus  ( both  perhaps  written  at 

with    Ueberweg    in    Plato's   last  Megara),  Thesetetus  (after  304  and 

period,  between  the  Timseus  and  the    visit    to    Cyrene),    Phsedrus 

the  Laws.  (389-8),   Sophist,   Politicus,    Pnr- 

39  Ho  agrees  with  Hermann  in  meuides,      Symposium      (383-4), 

saying  that   at   the  beginning  of  Pha?do.    Third  series,  constructive 

his  literary  career  Plato  bad  not  dialogues :      Philebus,      Republic 

his  whole  sybtem  already  mapped  (between  380  and  370),  Tiiureus, 

out.     But  he  does  not  agree  with  Ciitias,  Laws. 
Hermann's    further    theory,    viz.,        i0  Enquiry    into    the    Piatt  nic 

that  Plato  was  unacquainted  with  writings,  89-111,  74  sq.,  81. 
earlier    philosophies    in    Socrates1        41  In  the  above-mentioned  work 

lifetime,    and    that    therefore    the  (p.  ICO  sq.  203)  with  regard  to  the 

acquaintance  shown  with  Eleatic  Protagoras,  Lesser  Hippia*,  Lysis, 

and  Pythagorean   doctrines  is    a  Charmides,  and  Laches,  Ueberweg 

decisive  criterion  of  the  date  of  considers   it    probable    that    they 

any  work.     His  arrangement,  nc-  wero  composed  in   Socrates'    life- 

cordinglv,  is  slightly  different  from  time,  while  the  Apology  and  Crito 

his  predecessors :  the  first  series  (p.  246  sq.)  were  composed  irnme- 

comprises  Socratic  or  propaedeutic  diately  after  his  death.      To  the 

ethical  dialogues, — Hippias  Minor,  same  period  he  thinks  the  Gorgias 

Lysis,  Charmides,  Lacncs,  Prota-  must  belong  (p.  249) ;  the  Phaedrus 

goras,  Meno  (399  n.c),  Apology,  on  the  contrary  (252  sq.,  101)  to 

Crito,  Gorgias  (soon  after  Socrates'  the  Years  377-6  b.c.  ;  that  the  Sym- 

death),  Euthyphro   (rather  later),  posium  most   have  been    written 

The  2nd  series,  dialectic  dialogues  385-4  (219  sq.),  not  long  after  the 
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Weiue  stand  almost  alone.  "While  moat  commentators 
since  Schleiermacher  have  based  their  enquiry  into  the 
order  of  the  Platonic  books  chiefly  on  the  contents, 
these  two  writers  pay  much  more  attention  to  the  form ; 
Monk  taking  his  criterion  of  earlier  or  later  author- 
ship from  the  date  to  which  each  dialogue  is  internally 
assigned,*3  and  Weisse  from  the  distinction  of  direct 
and  narrated  dialogues/1     A  few  other  authors,  who 

Plirednis;    the  L'uthydemus  (238,  Writings'  (cf.  capecially  p.  25  -\-) 

265),  between  the  I'htedrui  and  ttio  HunL  goes  on  the  supposition  tlnit 

PhaMo,    the     Republic     and    Iho  Plato  wished  to  gi™  in  the  main 

Timsui,  und  •till  earlier  before  the  bod;    or    his    writings — 'in    the 

Pbcero  the  Meno  (381  so.).    The  Socratic  cycle '—not  so  much  an 

Thecteltii    Ueberweg    (227    sq.)  exposition  of  bis  own  system,  ae  a 

places  in  tho    year  368,  or  there-  complete,   detailed,    and    idealised 

■bouts ;  the  Sophist,  Politicus,  and  picture   of   the   life    of   the    true 

PhilubuB  (p.  204  sq.,  275,  171,  290  philosopher,  SocraleBj  and  ai  [lint 

sq.),  as  also  the  Laws,  in  Plate's  presupposes  a   plan  in  accordance 

last    yeara    (p.   221,    171).     The  with  which  he  determined  the  cx- 

Parmenidea  lie  considers  spnrioui  tertial  investiture  of  the  dialogue", 

(supra  82,  86).    These  views  are  so  the  times  of  publication  show 

modified  in  the  treatise  '  Ueber  den  the  order  in  which  Pinto  intended 

Gegensalz  iwiecben   Melhodikern  them  to  be  read,  and  on  the  whole 

und  Gcuetikem,'  ZUcbr.  f.  Philos.  also  that  in  which  they  were  com- 

N,   F.  cvii.   187(1,  p.  53  sq. :   cf,  posed.    In  particular  Munk  makes 

Urundr.  i.   121,  4th  edit,  (besides  the  dialogues  of  the  Socratic  cycle 

the  statements  about  the  Sophist,  follow  one  another  thus,  in  three 

Politicus,  and  Meno,  quoted  pp.  82,  divisions:  (1)  Parmenides,  Prota- 

80;  83,  90).    Uebenveg  now  thinks  ROras,  Charniides,  Laches,  Gorgias, 

it  likely  that  Plato's  writings  as  a  Ion,     Hipping     Major,     Cratylun, 


Academy ;  and  further  as  a  neces-  Timreun,  Critios ;  (3)  Meno,  The- 

sary  consequence  of  this  aupposi-  setetus,  Sophist,  Politicus,  Eutby- 

liun,  he  deduces  the  sequence  of  all  phro,      Apology,     Crito,     Phssdo. 

the     writings   without    exception  Outside   the  cycle  come  the  din- 

IVom  a  deliberate  and   systematic  logues  which  were  composed   be- 

plan  ;    and,    finally,    in   harmony  fore  Socrates'  death,  or  on  special 

villi  this,  he  places  the  Protagoras  occasions,  such  or  ~~  "*  ■-■■■' 


and  the  kindred  dialogues  between  Alcibiades  I.,  Lysis,  and  Hippies 

the  Symposium  and  the  Republic.  II.,  on  the  other  the  Laws  and  the 

**  In  nil  treatise  :  'The  Natural  Mcnexenua. 
Arrangement     of     the     Platonic        a  Schuno  (on  Plato's  Protagoras, 
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have  never  sought  definitely  to  establish  their  theories,4* 
can  only  be  shortly  mentioned  id  this  place. 


ilia  tine  lion  the  ground  of  nu  en-  treatise, 
quiry  into  the  chronological  order  «  Bockow,  Form.d.  Plat.  Schrift. 
of  Plato's  writing*.  He  appeals  to  508  aq.,  supposes  wilh  Schleier- 
the  passage  in  the  Republic,  iii.  macber  '  an  arrangement  ami 
302  C  aq.,  where  Plato  bnuialici  sequence  of  tlis  Platonic  dialogues 
the  drama  from  big  slate,  and  to-  according  to  deliberate  and  special 
gether  with  lyric  poetry  allows  aims.'  His  arrangement,  however, 
only  narrative  poetry,  and  that  too  widely  deviating  from  Schleier- 
under  fixed  and  limited  conditions,  macheris  as  follows:  (l)Parmenides, 
Witbhimlieoombinesasstnndarde  Protagoras,  Symposium,  Pherlrne, 
for  judgment,  the  esthetic  and  -.2)  Republic  and  Timssus;  (3)Pbile- 
stjlistic  points  of  view,  because  the  hug,  Theietetue,  Sophist,  Apology, 
style  of  the  particular  writings  is  Pbiedn.  (Tbe  Political  and  the 
a  more  Uniterm!  and  trustworthy  Laws  he  consider*  spurious:  as  re- 
criterion  of  their  genuineness  and  gards  the  remaining  dialogues  he 
data  lhan  their  subject  matter,  and  expresses  no  opinion.)  Stein  (Sicb. 
the  affinity  of  style  will  be  very  Ditcher  x,  Gesch.  A.  Plat.  i.  80  aq.) 
closely  connected  with  the  time  of  separates  the  Platonic  dialogues 
production.  According  to  this  point  into  three  group*:  (1)  introductory 
of  view,  as  he  remarks,  tbe  Pin-  (Lysis,  Phsjdrun,  Symposium);  (2) 
tonic  works  will  arrange  them-  such  aa  work  out  Ike  system  in  its 
selves  somewhat  as  follows:  (I)  particular  elements,  Ethics  (Heno, 
Laws,  Cratyius,  Thcietotus,  So-  Protagoras,  Charm  ides,  Laches, 
phist,  Politicus,  Philcbus,  Timreus,  Eutbyphro,  Euthydenius),  Science 
Critias,  Mcno,  Phiedrui:  (2)  Men-  (Theietetus),  the  theory  of  thu 
eienua,  Apology,  Crito,  tiorgisia,  Liood  (Qmviai  and  Philebus),  the 
L*:beH,  Charmides,  Prolagonis,  theory  of  Ideas  (Parmenides,  So- 
Symposium,  Parmenides,  Republic,  phist,  and  I'oliticus),  Psychology 
FWoo;  the  direct  dialogues  are—  (Phsado) ;— (3)  the  dialogues  which 
Gorgias,  Cratyius,  CriUna,  Crito,  construe!  the  State  and  the  sfs- 
fdches,  Menu,  Laws,  Pheedrus,  tern  of  Nature  (Republic,  Timsjus, 
Philebus,  Political,  Sophist,  The-  Critioji,  Laws).  He  regards  ns 
sstetus,  Tinueus  ;  the  indirect  are—  supple  men  I  ary  the  Apology,  Crito, 
Channides,  Parmenides,  Phuedo,  Menexenus,  the  two  Hippies,  Ioc, 
Protagoras,  Republic,  Symposium.  Alcibiadcs  I.,  and  Cratyius.  The 
The  Apology  is  related  to  the  relation  of  this  division  to  the 
direct,  the  Meneienus  to  the  in-  lime  of  the  composition  of  the 
direct  dialogues.  The  writings  not  dialogues  be  has  not  yet  explained, 
mentioned  here  Schbne  apparently  Rose,  De  Arist.  libr.  ord.  25, 
does  not  allow  to  be  Plato's,  proposes  tbe  following  nrrange- 
Ha  says,  however,  in  his  preface  tnent :  Apology,  Crllo.  Alcibindes 
that  he  is  indebted  to  a  lecture  of  1.,  Euthyphro,  Laches,  Lysis, 
Weiaee  for  bis  fundamental  concep-  Channides,  two  Jlippis,  Ian, 
lions  as  to  tbe   Platonic  question,  Menexenns,   Protaguras,  Euthyde- 
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If  we  would  gain  a  Bare  standard  for  this  enquiry, 
the  ostensible  date  of  the  dialogues  and  the  historical 
position  which  Socrates  occupies  in  them  must  not  be 
taken  into  account ;  for  we  hare  no  proof  at  all  that 
the  order  which  would  thus  result  ja  the  order  in 
which  they  were  composed,  or  that  Plato  ever  in- 
tended to  portray  his  master  in  a  continuous,  bio- 
graphical manner.  Indeed,  this  assumption  is  refuted, 
not  only  by  the  indications  given  in  several  of  the 
works  as  to  the  time  when  they  were  written,4*  but 
also  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Socrates  of  Plato 
discourses  of  philosophy *e  in  exactly  the  same  manner, 
in  age  and  in  youth ;  and  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life  pursues  enquiries  which  formed  the  elementary 
groundwork  of  dialogues  purporting  to  be  earlier.*1  The 
fact  that  Plato  in  the  Thesetetus  explicitly  makes 
choice  of  the  direct  dramatic  form  of  conversation  to 
avoid  the  inconveniences  of  second-hand  repetition,*8 

mns,   Gorgius,    Meno,    Thentetas,  resembles  that  id  ibe  Protagoras, 

Sophist,     Cratylus,      Painieimles,  where  be  is  ■  young  man  ;  and  in 

Politicus,    Plitedma.    Symposium,  the  Eulhyphro,  a  short  time  before 

Phed",  Republic,  Timeeus,  Crilias,  liii  death,  it  resemble"  that  in  the 

Philehm,  laws,  Epinomis,  end  as  Chnrmidee    (b.c.    432)    ami    the 

Pluto's  list  work  a  letter  composed  Lnchea  (420 b.c):  cf.  Grate,  i.  191. 

of  oar  7th  and  8th  Platonic  letters,  *  Cf.  e.g.   the   relation  of  the 

written  Olymp.  107,  1.    Alcibiades  Theictetus  to  the   Parmenides,  of 

II.    and    Tbeages,    if    they    are  the  Republic  to  the  Tinuatu,  of  the 

genuine,  precede  the  Protagoras,  Politicns,    Gorgias,      Meno,    and 

43  According  to  this  the  Meno,  Euthyphro  to  the  Repnblic,  of  the 

mid  probably  also  the  Thesetetoa,  Phsaroe  to  the  Kyraposium.   Hunt 

must  be  earlier  than  the  Symposium  pjrwts  these  relations  in  a  very 

anil  the  Timaaus :  vide  supra  93,  3;  un satisfactory  way.    Cf.  also  Susc- 

90,  II.     According  to  Munk   they  mi  Ill's  thorough  criticism  of  Munk's 

were  later.  work.     Jabrb.  flir   Pbilol.   Uivii. 

"  For  instance  in  the  Eulhyde-  829  sq. 

where  lie  is  <)$  TptcfUrtpoi  "  Page  143   15.  sq.,        - 
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and  that  he  elsewhere  more  than  once  connects,  either 
expressly  or  by  an  unmistakable  reference,  a  direct 
dialogue  with  an  indirect  one  preceding  it,49  would  of 
itself  suffice  to  rebut  the  theory  of  Weisse ;  for  the 
suppositions  th^t  are  necessary  to  countervail  this 
evidence50  go  much  farther  than  is  permissible  to 
pure  conjecture.  Nor  have  we  any  right  to  suppose 
that  Plato  gave  unconditional  preference  to  the  re- 
peated dialogue,  except  in  cases  where  it  was  important 
for  the  attainment  of  the  required  end — to  describe  with 
some  minuteness  the  persons,  motives,  and  accompany- 
ing circumstances  of  the  conversation;51  he  doubtless, 
during  his  whole  literary  career,  employed  both  forms 
indifferently,  as  occasion  offered.  There  are  other  and 
more  important  clues  by  which  we  can  to  some  extent 
determine  the  chronological  order  of  the  writings,  and 

the  supposition  that  the  Theaeletus  didactic.    Here  the  question  is  not 

was   preceded  by  other   narrated  about    the    imitation  of  different 

dialogues  (as  the  Lysis,  Charm  ides,  characters,  but  about  the  exposition 

and  Protagoras).  of  philosophic  views.    Should,  how- 

40  The  Tim  reus  and  the  Laws  to  ever,  that  inference  be  drawn,  we 

the  Republic,  the  Philebus  (supra,  fail    to   see   what  advantage    the 

70,  56)  to  tho  Parmenides.  narrated    dialogues    had    in    this 

00  That  the  introduction  of  the  respect  over  the  direct,  inasmuch 

Thcastetus  is  not  genuine,  that  the  as  the  expressions  of  the  Sophists 

Republic   in   an  earlier   recension  and  like  persons,  at  the  re  pre  sen  tn- 

haa  the  form  of  a  direct  dialogue,  tion  of  whom  offence  might  have 

that   the  Laws   (in   spite  of  the  been  taken,  in  the  one  just  as  much 

evidences    and    proofs    mentioned  as  in  the  other  were   related  in 

supra,    pp.   93,   2;    96,  11)  wero  direct    speech,    consequently    StA 

written  before   the    Republic,  but  /u/ui}<rew  and   not   arAfl   Strfy/jcei 

were     only    acknowledged     after  (Rep.  392  D).  The  most  unworthy 

Plato's  death ;  Schbne,  p.  6  sq.  traits  which  Plato  represents,  such 

61  For  the  passage  in  the  Re-  as  the  obstinacy  and  buffoonery  of 

public  which  refers  only  to  dramatic,  Euthydemus  and  Dionvsodorus,  are 

epic,  and  lyric  poetry,  allows  no  described  by  Socrates,  just  as  much 

reasoning  from  analogy  as  to  Plato's  as  the  bluntness  of  Thrasymachus 

procedure  in  writings  which  serve  in  Rep.  i.  336  B. 
quite  another  aim,  the  philosophic- 
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also  the  question  whether  or  not  that  order  arises  from 
conscious  design.  Such  are  the  references  in  various 
dialogues  to  events  in  Plato's  lifetime :  they  are,  how- 
ever, but  few  in  number,  and  point  only  to  the  date 
before,  and  not  after,  which  a  dialogue  could  not  have 
been  written."  While,  therefore,  much  valuable  infor- 
mation of  a  particular  kind  is  to  be  gained  from  them, 
they  do  not  nearly  suffice  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
works  as  a  whole.  A  further  criterion  might  be  found 
in  the  development  of  Plato's  literary  art.  But  though 
first  attempts,  as  a  rule,  are  wont  to  betray  themselves 
by  a  certain  amount  of  awkwardness,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  artistic  excellence  of  an  author's  works  keeps 
exact  pace  with  bis  years.  For  liveliness  of  mimetic 
description  and  dramatic  movement,  even  delicacy  of 
taste  and  sensitiveness  to  form,  are  with  most  persons, 
after  a  certain  age,  on  the  decline ;  and  even  before 
that  period,  artistic  form  may  be  kept  in  the  back- 
ground by  the  exigences  of  strictly  scientific  enquiry ; 
the  mood  of  an  author,  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
writes,  the  purpose  for  which  particular  works  were 
composed,  may  determine  the  amount  of  care  bestowed 
and  of  finish  attained,  without  affording  us  a  clue  as  to 
their  relative  dates;  and  again,  that  which  Plato  in- 
tended for  the  narrow  circle  of  his  personal  disciples 
would  probably  be  less  ornate  as  to  style  than  writings 
designed  to  awaken  scientific  interest  in  a  large  and 
mixed  number  of  readers,  and  to  give  them  their  first 
introduction    to    philosophy.53     On   similar    grounds, 
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however,  the  scientific  method  in  each  later  work  is  not 
necessarily  more  perfect  than  in  the  earlier,  though,  on 
the  whole,  the  fluctuations  may  be  slighter  and  the 
progress  more  steady  and  continuous.  Although, 
therefore,  in  considering  the  mutual  relation  of  two 
dialogues,  this  point  of  view  ought  not  to  be  disre- 
garded, in  many  cases  the  question  cannot  be  decided 
by  reference  to  it  alone.  The  philosophic  content  of 
the  various  writings  affords  a  safer  test.  But  here  also 
we  must  begin  by  enquiring  to  what  extent  and  under 
what  conditions  the  relative  dates  of  the  dialogues  may 
be  inferred  from  differences  in  their  contents ;  and  what 
are  the  characteristics  which  show  whether  an  exposi- 
tion really  belongs  to  an  earlier  stage  of  its  author's 
development  or  was  purposely  carried  less  far.  Plato's 
own  statements  give  us  no  information  on  this  point. 
In  a  much  criticised  passage  of  the  Phaedrus  (274  C 
sqq.)  he  objects  to  written  expositions  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  restricted  to  persons  who  are  capable 
of  understanding  them,  but  come  into  the  hands  of 
every  one  alike,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  all  kinds  of 

application  to  the  order  of  compo-  works,  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Plato, 

sit  ion.    Even  in  the  case  of  poets  we  had  preserved  to  us  only  the 

and  artists,   the   supposition   that  works    themselves,   and    not    any 

their  more    complete    works    are  trustworthy    accounts    about    the 

always  their  latest  would   lead  to  time  of  their  origin  as  well.    This 

mistakes  without  end  ;  and  though  difficulty  is  still  greater  in  dealing 

in   many  of   them  of   couree  the  with  a  writer  to  whom  the    mere 

epochs   of  their  development  are  artistic  form  of  his  works  is  not  an 

shown  by  marked  stylistic  peculiar-  independent   and  separate   object, 

ities,  still  it  would  be  exceedingly  but  only  the  means  to  other  aims, 

difficult  for  us  in  most  cases  to  de-  which   themselves  limit   the  con- 

termine  these  epochs  precisely,  and  ditions  and  direction  of  its  appli- 

to    assign   to  them    their    proper  cation. 
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misconception  and  unfounded  abuse ;  he  would  have 
them  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  mere  pastime,  useful 
indeed  for  reminding  those  already  instructed  of  what 
in  after  years  they  may  have  forgotten,  but  far  less 
valuable  than  personal  influence,  by  which  others  are 
scientifically  educated  and  led  to  right  moral  con- 
victions. However  important  this  passage  may  be 
iu  another  connection,  it  affords  us  no  help  in  de- 
termining the  order,  date,  and  interdependence  of  the 
Platonic  writings.  We  cannot  conclude  from  it,  as 
Schleiermacher  does,  that  Plato  in  each  of  the  dialogues 
must  have  assumed  the  result  of  an  earlier  one — unless 
it  be  previously  shown  that  there  existed  among  the 
dialogues  a  single  inter-connected  order ;  for  particular 
dialogues  could  serve  very  well  for  a  reminder  of  oral 
discourse,  and  the  thoughts  engendered  by  it,  even  were 
there  no  such  connection  among  them.  Nor  can  we 
presuppose,  with  Socher  M  and  his  followers,  that  Plato 
could  only  have  expressed  himself  in  this  manner  at 
the  time  when  he  had  commenced,  or  was  about  to 
commence,  his  school  in  the  Academy ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  his  exercising  that 
intellectual  influence  on  others — the  planting  of  words 
in  souls  fitted  for  them— of  which  he  here  speaks,  even 
before  the  establishment  of  regular  teaching  in  the 
Academy ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  quite  possible  that  in 
this  passage  he  is  not  contrasting  his  literary  activity 
with  that  kind  of  instruction  which,  as  a  matter  of 


H  Plato's  Schrifiten,  307.     Like-    286  ;  and  furtbcr  reference*),  Ue. 
wise  Stallbauo),   Hermann,  Klein-    berweg  (Plat.  Sclir.  252,  128). 
hart,  Suiemihl  (Genet.  Entwick.  i. 
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fact,  he  employed,  but  with  the  kind  he  desired, 
and,  according  to  the  Socratic  precedent,  kept  before 
him  as  hia  ideal."  Still  less  can  the  quotation  from 
the  Phaedrus  lend  support  to  the  theory  that  the  com- 
pilation of  all  the  dialogues  was  bound  up  with  Plato's 
instructions  in  the  Academy ;  *•  for,  understand  it  as  we 
will,  it  only  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  anthor  at  that 
particular  time,  and  we  do  not  know  how  early  it  was 
adopted  or  how  long  retained.  That  in  his  more 
comprehensive  works  at  least,  he  entered  upon  Babjects 
which  in  his  oral  teaching  he  either  passed  over,  or 
dealt  with  more  slightly,  is  in  itself  likely,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  the  citations  of  Aristotle."  If,  however,  it 
is  impossible,  even  from  this  passage,  to  discover  either 
the  principles  followed  by  Plato  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  writings,  or  the  time  when  these  were  composed, 
the  scientific  contents  themselves  contain  evidences  by 
which  we  can  distinguish,  with  more  or  less  certainty, 
the  earlier  from  the  later  works.  It  cannot,  indeed, 
be  expected  that  Plato  should  expound  his  whole 
system  in  each  individual  work :  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
sufficiently  clear  that  he  often  starts  in  a  preliminary 
and  tentative  manner  from  presuppositions  of  which 
he  is  himself  certain.  But  in  all  the  strictly  philo- 
sophic writings,  the  state  of  his  own  scientific  conviction 
is  sure  to  be  somehow  betrayed :  he  either  directly 
enunciates  it,  if  only  by  isolated  hints,  when  he  is 
designedly  confining  an  enquiry  to  a  subordinate  and 

M  In  the  Protagoras  also  (347  E,  encc.     Cf.  too  the  Phwdras. 

329  A),  which  moat  critics  rightly  M  Ueberweg,  Ztachr.  f.   Pbiloa. 

place  far  earlier  (367  b.c),  lie  con-  ItH.  64. 

tiflsta  the  sonp  of  poets,  and  books  t:  Cf.  page  74, 
generally,    with    personal    confer- 
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merely  preparatory  stage;  or  he  allows  it  to  be  in- 
directly perceived  in  ordering  the  whole  course  of  the 
argument  towards  a  higher  aim,  and  foreshadows  in 
the  statement  of  problems  their  solution  in  the  spirit 
of  his  syBtem.  If,  therefore,  out  of  a  number  of  works, 
otherwise  related  to  one  another,  we  find  some  that 
are  wanting  in  certain  fundamental  determinations  of 
Platonism,  and  do  not  even  indirectly  require  them; 
while  in  others  those  very  determinations  unmistak- 
ably appear — we  must  conclude  that  at  the  time  when 
the  former  were  written,  these  points  were  not  clearly 
established  in  Plato's  own  mind,  or  at  any  rate  not  so 
clearly  as  when  he  wrote  the  latter.  If,  again,  two 
writings  essentially  presuppose  the  same  scientific 
stand-point,  bat  in  one  of  them  it  is  more  definitely 
stated  and  more  fully  evolved;  if  that  which  in  the 
one  case  is  only  prepared  for  indirectly,  or  generally 
established,  in  the  other  is  distinctly  maintained  and 
carried  out  into  particulars,  it  is  probable  that  the 
preparatory  and  less  advanced  exposition  was  purposely 
meant  to  precede  the  more  perfect  and  more  systemati- 
cally developed.  The  same  holds  good  of  Plato's  re- 
ferences to  the  pre-Socratic  doctrines.  He  may  indeed 
have  been  acquainted  with  these  doctrines  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  without  expressly  touching  on  them ;  but 
as  we  find  him  in  the  majority  of  his  works  either 
openly  concerned  with  the  most  important,  or  at  any 
rate  unmistakably  pointing  to  them,  while  in  others  he 
silently  passes  them  by — it  is  at  least  highly  probable 
that  the  latter,  generally  speaking,  date  from  a  time 
when  be  did  not  bestow  much  attention  on  those 
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doctrines,  or  was  much  less  influenced  by  them  than 
he  afterwards  became.  Even  if  we  suppose  that  he 
purposely  abstained  from  mentioning  them,  we  must 
still,  in  the  absence  of  any  internal  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, consider  those  writings  as  the  earlier  in  which 
such  mention  does  not  occur ;  for  in  that  case  the  most 
probable  assumption  would  be  that  his  silence  proceeded 
from  a  desire  to  ground  his  readers  thoroughly  on  a 
Socratic  foundation,  before  introducing  them  to  the 
pre-Socratic  science. 

Lastly,  great  weight  must  be  allowed  to  the 
allusions  of  one  dialogue  to  another.  These  allusions 
indeed,  as  before  remarked,88  can  very  seldom  take  the 
form  of  direct  citation ;  yet  there  are  often  clear  indi- 
cations that  the  author  intended  to  bring  one  of  his 
works  into  close  connection  with  some  other.  If  in  a 
particular  dialogue  an  enquiry  is  taken  up  at  a  point 
where  in  another  it  is  broken  off;  if  thoughts  which  in 
the  one  case  aro  stated  problematically  or  vaguely 
suggested,  in  the  other  are  definitely  announced  and 
scientifically  established;  or  if,  conversely,  conceptions 
and  theories  are  in  one  place  attained  only  after  long 
search,  and  are  elsewhere  treated  as  acknowledged 
truths,  everything  favours  the  supposition  that  the  one 
dialogue  must  be  later  in  date  than  the  other,  and  in- 
tended as  the  application  of  its  results.  The  author 
may  either,  in  the  composition  of  the  earlier  dialogue, 
have  had  the  later  one  in  view,  or  he  may  himself  only 
have  attained  to  the  more  advanced  stand-point  in  the 
interval  of  time  between  them.  In  certain  cases  it 
"  Pp.  %,  90. 
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may  still  be  doubtful  whether  a  discussion  is  related  to 
another  as  preparatory  groundwork  or  complementary 
superstructure:  in  general,  however,  further  enquiry 
will  decide. 

If  then  we  attempt  to  apply  these  principles  to 
the  question  before  us,  we  shall  find,  as  might  be 
expected,  that  none  of  the  theories  we  have  been 
considering  can  be  rigidly  carried  out ;  that  the 
order  of  the  Platonic  writings  cannot  depend  wholly 
either  on  design  and  calculation  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  the  influences  arising  from  external  circumstances 
and  Plato's  own  development ;  or  on  the  gradual 
growth  of  Plato's  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  ulterior 
plan ;  or,  still  less,  on  particular  moods,  occasions, 
and  impulses.  We  shall  not  press  the  assumptions 
of  Schleiermacher  to  the  extent  of  supposing  that 
Plato's  whole  system  of  philosophy  and  the  writings 
in  which  it  is  contained  stood  from  the  first  moment 
of  his  literary  activity  complete  before  his  mind, 
and  that  during  the  fifty  years  or  more  over  which 
that  activity  extended  he  was  merely  executing  the 
design  thus  formed  in  his  youth.  Even  Schleiermacher 
did  not  go  so  far  as  this ;  and  though  he  con- 
stantly refers  the  order  of  the  Platonic  works  too  ex- 
clusively to  conscious  design,  we  shall  not  very  greatly 
diverge  from  his  real  opinion  if  we  suppose  that  when 
Plato  began  to  write,  he  was  indeed  clear  about  the 
fundamental  points  of  his  system,  and  had  traced  out 
the  general  plan  by  which  he  meant  to  unfold  it  in  his 
writings ;  that  this  plan,  however,  was  not  at  once 
completed  in  its  details,  but  that  the  grand  outlines 
which  alone  in  the  commencement  floated  before  him 
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were  afterwards  gradually  filled  in — perhaps,  also, 
sometimes  in  compliance  with  special  circumstances 
altered  and  enlarged,  according  to  the  growth  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  recognition  of  more  definite  scien- 
tific necessities. w  On  the  other  hand  Hermann's  point 
of  view  does  not  involve  the  conclusion,  though  he 
himself  seems  to  arrive  at  it — that  Plato  put  together 
his  system  from  outside,  mechanically  joining  piece  to 
piece,  and  expounding  it  in  writings  farther  and  farther, 
according  as  he  became  acquainted  with  this  or  that 
older  school.  The  same  principle  of  interpretation 
applies  equally  on  the  supposition  that  he  developed 
the  Socratic  doctrine  from  within ;  and  that,  instead  of 
his  acquaintance  with  another  system  of  philosophy 
being  the  cause  of  his  advance  to  another  stage  of  his 
philosophic  development,  the  progress  of  his  own  philo- 
sophic conviction  was  in  fact  the  cause  of  increased 
attention  to  his  predecessors.  Lastly,  if,  in  explaining 
the  origin  and  sequence  of  the  Platonic  writings,  we 
chiefly  rely  on  external  circumstances  and  personal 
moods,*0  even  then  we  need  not,  with  Grote,81  pro- 
nounce the  whole  question  hopeless,  we  can  still 
enquire  whether  the  contents  of  the  works  do  not 
prove  a  gradual  change  in  their  author's  stand-point, 
or  the  relation  of  one  dialogue  to  another.  This 
whole  matter,  however,   is   not  to  be  decided   on   A 

m  So  Brand!™,  i.  a.   100,  defin-  clear  and  precise   from  the   first, 

ing  more  precisely  Hermann's  ob-  their  innate   strength   attained   a 

jectionsfp.  351)  to  Schlciormacher's  gradual  and  regular  development." 
view:  '  Plato' i  creative  genius  early        ">  Cf.  p.  96. 
evolved  from  the  Socratic  doctrine*        n  Plato,  i.  186  pq. 
the  outlines  of  his  future  system ; 
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priori  grounds,  bat  only  by  careful  consideration  of  the 
Platonic  writings  themselves. 

Among  these  writings,  then,  there  are  certainly 
several  which  not  only  make  passing  allusion  to  pheno- 
mena of  the  time,  but  are  only  comprehensible  in  relation 
to  definite  historical  events.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
Apology  is  to  give  the  speech  of  Socrates  in  his  own 
defence;  that  of  the  Crito,  to  explain  the  reasons  by 
which  he  was  deterred  from  flight  out  of  prison  ;ai  the 
Euthyphro  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  in- 
dictment of  Socrates,  in  conjunction  with  another  con- 
current incident;99  the  Euthydemus  by  the  appearance 
of  Antisthenes  together  with  that  of  Isocrates,  and  the 
charges  brought  by  both  against  Plato.**  But  even  in 
each  works  as  these,  which,  strictly  speaking,  are  to  be 
considered  as  occasional,  the  stand-point  of  the  author 
is  so  clearly  manifest  that  we  can  without- difficulty 
assign  them  to  a  particular  period  of  his  life.  The 
main  purpose,  however,  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
dialogues,  be  their  outer  motive  what  it  may,  is  the 
representation  and  establishment  of  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy: it  is  therefore  all  the  more  to  be  expected 
that  we  should  in  some  measure  be  able  to  trace  in 
them  how  far  Plato  at  the  time  of  their  composition 
had  either  himself  advanced  in  the  formation  of  his 
system,  or  to  what  point  he  then  desired  to  conduct  the 
reader;  and  on  what  grounds  he  assumes  that  his 
system   might   be   known   to  the  reader  from  earlier 
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writings.  Now  we  can  discover  in  one  part  of  these 
writings,  nothing  that  carries  us  essentially  beyond  the 
Socratic  stand-point.  In  the  Lesser  Hippias,  Lysis, 
Charmides,  Laches,  Protagoras,  Euthyphro,  Apology, 
Crito,  there  is  as  yet  not  a  hint  of  that  doctrine  which 
marks  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  Platonic 
and  Socratic  conceptional  Philosophy :  the  doctrine  of 
the  independent  existence  of  ideas,  above  and  beside 
that  of  phenomena.65  Neither  do  they  contain  any 
discussions  on  Natural  Science  or  Anthropology  ;68  the 
belief  in  immortality  is  but  doubtfully  touched  on  in 
the  Apology;67  and  the  Crito  (54  B)  only  presupposes 
the  popular  notions  about  Hades,  without  a  reference 
to  the  more  philosophic  belief,  or  to  the  Pythagorean 
myths,  which  later  on  are  hardly  ever  left  unnoticed  in 
passages  treating  of  future  retribution.  In  none  of 
these  dialogues  does  Socrates  occupy  himself  with  any- 
thing beyond  those  ethical  enquiries,  in  which,  accord- 

05  Socrates'  desire  in  the  Euthv-  after  all  means  merely  method  or 

pliro,  5  D,  6  D,  to  hear,  not  merely  form.    Plato  in  fact  is  standing  on 

of  some  particular  fotor,  d\X'  4k€ivo  the  threshold  of  the  Socratic  doc- 

avrb  rb  cttot,  $  rdrra  r&  fold  ten,  trine   of  ideas,    but   has    not    yet 

and  his  explanation  fuq.  Iteq.  rd  re  stepped  beyond  it.     Still  less  can 

dvbeta  &r6aia  efrcu  kclI  tA  6<ria  6aia  be  inferred  from   the   Lysis,   217 

(cf.  Rittcr,  ii.  208  ;  Steinhart,  ii.  C  sq. ;  and  even  if  with  Steinliait, 

19£r;  Suseniih],  i.  122),  must  not  bo  i.   232   sq.,  we  discover  liero  the 

made  to  prove  too  much.     Socrates  dawn  of  the  doctrine  of  separate 

had,  indeed,  already  insisted  on  the  Ideas,  we  must  still  allow  that  the 

constancy  of  universal  ideas :  the  passage,  as  universally  understood, 

separate  existence  of  genera  is  not,  does  not  pass  out  of  the  circle  of 

however,  hinted  at  in  the  Euthy-  Socratic  tenets, 
phro.     We  cannot  draw  any  in-        w  E.g. :  that  the  Platonic  divi- 

ferences  from  the  names  eftot  and  feion  of  the  soul  is  intimated   in 

Itea :  whereas  in  Xcnophon  univer-  the  Protagoras,  352  B ;  on  which 

sal  concepts  are  called  ytni.    Plato  point  I  cannot  agree  with  Ritter. 
can  express  them  in  the  Socratic        ^  Vide  Part  i.  149. 
acceptation  by  iMa  or  e?8or,  which 
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ing  to  history,  the  real  Socrates  was  entirely  absorbed ; 
in  none  does  he  exhibit  more  intimate,  knowledge  of 
the  earlier  systems, — in  none  does  he  cope  with  other 
adversaries  than  those  who  actually  did  oppose  him, 
the  Sophists.  The  doctrine  of  virtne  has  still  the  older 
originally  Socratic  stamp :  the  virtne  of  the  wise  is 
alone  regarded  as  virtue,  and  all  particular  virtues  are 
reduced  to  knowledge,  without  the  recognition  of  an 
unphilosophical  virtne  side  by  side  with  the  philosoph- 
ical, or  the  admission  of  a  plurality  of  virtues,  such  as 
we  afterwards  find.*8  A  certain  crudity  of  method  is 
also  evident  in  all  these  dialogues. "  The  amount  of 
mimetic  by-play  bears  no  proportion  to  the  meagreness 
of  the  philosophic  contents :  throughout  the  dramatic 
description  is  lively,  while  the  scientific  conversation 
proceeds  laboriously  and  interruptedly  with  elemen- 
tary determinations.  Even  the  Protagoras,  with  all 
its  artistic  excellence,  is  not  free  from  discussions  of 
fatiguing  prolixity,  and  the  explanation  of  the  verse  of 
Simonides  (338  E  aqq.)  especially  disturbs  the  trans- 
parency of  its  plan,  and  looks  very  like  a  piece  of 
youthful  ostentation.  Finally,  if  we  compare  the 
argument  of  the  Gorgias  (495  sqq.)  against  the  identity 
of  the  good  and  pleasure,  with  that  of  the  Protagoras 
(351  B  sqq.),  which  leaves  this  identity  still  as  a  hypo- 
thesis, it  is  clear  that  the  latter  must  be  earlier  than 
the  former,  and  consequently  than  all  the  dialogues 
succeeding  it.70  Separately  all  these  indications  may 
68  As  regirds   tbe   division   be-    Crilo  n re   to  be   eicepted,  which 

viitoe  Meno,  96  D  tq. 
a  Oulv   tin.-    Apology   sod    the 
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be  inconclusive;  collectively,  they  certainly  warrant 
the  opinion,  that  at  the  time  of  his  composing  the  above- 
named  works,  Plato,  as  regards  the  scientific  form,  was 
less  skilled  in  the  art  of  developing  conceptions ;  and 
as  regards  the  contents,  was  still  essentially  limited  to 
the  scope  and  results  of  the  Socratic  teaching.71    This 

tained  by  Schone,  Plat.  Prot.  88  sq.  acted    upon    by    SocraUi  in    his 
He  wishes  to  make  oat  that  the  whole  argument  Protag.  351  C,  is 
advance  is  rather  on  the  side  of    fundamentally  contested.    I  cannot 
the    Protagoras.      He   says   that    believe,  that  after  making  Socrates 
whereas  the  Gorgias  identified  the  refute  a  principle  so  decidedly  in 
dyaObr  and  the  ctylXipoj',  which  is,  this  passage,  in  the  Republic,  in 
however,  nothing  else   than    the  the  Pnilebus,  and  elsewhere,  Plato 
continued  c8  /Scumi  of  the  Protago-  should,  in  a  later  dialogue,  make 
ras,  it  contents  itself  with  a  mere  him    repeat   the    same    principle 
apparent  difference  between  iyadbw  without  the  slightest  modification  ; 
and  i)M;    the  Protagoras  on  tho  and  the  same  must,  I  think,  hold 
other  hand  abolishes  this  appear-  good  in  a  still  greater  degree  of  the 
ance,  and  draws  out  in  outspoken  rhilebus,  which  Schone,  following 
eudasmonism  the  consequence    of  Weisse's  theory    (supra,  p.    107, 
the  Socratic  stand-point.  However,  43),  likewise  considers  later  than 
supposing  eudssmonism  were  really  the  Protagoras, 
this  consequence  (we  have  examined        n  The  above  holds  good  also,  if 
this,  Part  i.  124  sq.),  are  we  to  we  suppose  that  the  object  of  the 
believe  that  Plato  recognised  it  as  Protagoras  and    the  kiudred  dia- 
such?     According  to  our  subse-  logues  was  not  go  much  the  ex- 
quent  knowledge  of  his  Ethics,  cer*  position  of  philosophic  theories  as 
tainly  not.     And  is  it  correct  to  the  painting  of  the  character  of 
snv  that  the  Gorgias  by  ify(\ifiovt  Socrates.      For  as  in    this    case 
which  is  identified  with  the  good,  Heaving  out  of  the  question  the 
means  merely  the  same    as    the  Apology  and  the  Crito)  tho  ques- 
c0  {jy  of  the  Protagoras  (351  B),  tion  is  still  not  about  historical 
viz.  -ijteus  (itQrai  continued  to  the  accuracy,  but  about  an  ideal  pic- 
end  of  life  ?    Surely  the  discussion  lure  of  Socrates,  we  roust  ask  why 
with  Polus,  474  C  sq.,  refutes  this  the  same  man,  as  regards  his  philo- 
supposition  ;  for  although  it  shows  sophical  convictions,  should  be  here 
that  the  right  is,  indeed,  not  more  depicted  in  so  many  respects  diffe- 
agreeable,  but  more  profitable  than  rently  from  the  representations  of, 
the  wrong,  yet  it  seeks  this  profit  e.g.  the  Symposium  and  Plwedo ; 
exclusively  in  the  health  of  the  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
soul  (477   A  sqq.).     Further  on,  bring  forward  anv  sufficient  reason 
495  A,  the  position  that  y$u  and  for  this,  if  Plato  himself  as  a  philoso- 
dya$6w  are   the   same,    and   that  pher  took  just  the  same  stand-point 
all  pleasure  as  such  is  good,  and  there  as  he  does  here.    The  truth  is, 
therefore     the    very    supposition  the  two  sides,  the  depicting  of  the 
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must  doubtless  have  been  the  case  while  be  remained 
under  the  personal  influence  of  Socrates,  and  we  might 
therefore  be  inclined  to  place  all  these  dialogues  in 
the  period  before  or  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Socrates.™  But  there  are  many  to  which  this  theory 
could  not  be  extended  without  ascribing  to  the  youthful 
Plato  an  improbable  amount  of  creative  skill  in  the  use 
of  the  philosophic  dialogue,  an  artistic  form  which  he 
had  himself  introduced ;  and  even  if  we  restrict  it  to 
the  works  already  named,  it  may  still  be  asked73 
whether  Plato,  while  his  master  was  still  alive,  and 
everyone  might  listen  to  his  discourses,  would  have  as- 
cribed to  him  other  discourses  of  his  own  invention. 
This,  however,  does  not  make  it  impossible  that  Plato 
may  have  attempted  to  compose  Socratic  dialogues, 
even  in  the  lifetime  of  Socrates,  and  may  perhaps  have 
written  them  down,  without  allowing  them  to  go 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  intimate  friends;74  but  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  he  should  at  that  time  have  pro- 
duced so  elaborate  a  work  as  the  Protagoras,  which,  by 
its  whole  plan  and  design,  was  evidently  meant  for  the 
public.  This  may  more  properly  perhaps  be  assigned 
with  the  Apology  and  Crito n  to  the  interval  between 

genuine   philosopher  Mid  the  ex-        n  Cf.  ScbOne,  PI.  Pro  tag.   72 ; 

position  of  a   philosophic   system,  Grate,  Pluto,  i.  196  sq.  (who  brings 

cannot  be   divided    ill   Plato ;    ho  forward  ray  view  with  leu  authovi 

draws   Socrates   for   as    in    such  tntive  grounds) ;  with  him,  Ueber- 


ray,    that     he    at     tha    samo  weg  agrees  in  what  follows,  n 

time  leaves   to  him  the   develop-  p.  106,  41. 

ment  which  to  his  mind  was  the  7i  The    Hipping    may  be   such 

Socratic,  that  is,  the  true  philoso-  an  earlier  literary  experiment :  cf. 

phy.  pp.  85,  8*5. 

"  So  Hermann,  Slc'nbart,  Suse-  ™  It  is  probable  that  the  A  polo- 

mihl ;  earlier  also  I'eberweg,  supra,  gy  was  published  immediately  after 

pp.  lOfi,  106.  Socrates'  death,   perhaps   written 
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the  death  of  Socrates  and  the  commencement  of  the 

Egyptian  journey;76   and  in    conjunction   with    the 

down  even  before,  inasmuch  as  a  Plato's  life  are  not  known.  If  his 
faithful  report  of  the  speech  which  stay  at  Megara  could  have  lasted 
Focrates  delivered  before  the  tribu-  longer,  he  might  have  composed 
nal  must  have  been  the  more  easv  the  dialogues  in  question  there, 
to  Plato,  the  fresher  it  was  in  his  But  it  has  been  already  remarked, 
remembrance.  And  indeed  it  was  p.  17  sq.,  that  we  have  no  right 
then  that  ho  had  the  most  pressing  to  make  this  supposition,  and  it  U 
summons  to  set  right  the  ideas  of  a  wide  departure  from  authen- 
bis  fellow-citizens  about  his  teacher  ticated  tradition  to  speak,  as  Her- 
by  a  narrative  of  the  facts.  The  mann  does,  of  a  Megaric  period 
latter  reason,  however,  would  lead  and  Megaric  dialogues.  Ueberweg 
us  to  place  the  Crito  not  much  (Zeitschr.  f.  Phil,  lvii.,  1870,  p. 
later,  the  more  so  because  here  the  76  sq.  supra,  106,  41)  winhes  to 
interest  intimated  in  the  Crito  put  back  the  Protagoras  and  the 
itself  is  added,  namely,  to  defend  kindred  dialogues  to  387  b.c., 
the  friends  of  Socrates  against  the  and  he  believes  that  for  this 
appearance  of  having  done  nothing  chronology  he  finds  a  strong  extcr- 
at  all  to  save  him.  It  might  cer-  nal  support  in  the  fact  that  Iso- 
tainly  appear  that  Plato  could  not  crates  (Bus.  5),  six  years  after 
have  spoken  of  the  preparations  Socrates'  death,  reproaches  the 
for  Socrates'  escape,  immediately  rhetorician  Polyc rates:  'AXio^tctoV 
after  his  death,  without  endanger-  itoicat  a#ry  (Socr.)  fiaBrjrrjy,  6V  far' 
ing  the  safety  of  the  parties  in-  iiulvov  fit?  ov&ds  #  adero  xatbevb- 
voTved  therein.  But  it  is  question-  nivov,  which,  after  the  appearance 
able  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  of  the  Protagoras,  could  no  longer 
discovery  of  apian  which  remained  have  been  taid.  But  if  this  asser- 
unaccomplished  could  have  led  to  tion  is  not  mere  imagination  (and 
prosecutions,  and  whether  the  plan  certainly  in  the  Busiris,  wnich 
was  not  already  known  even  be-  pays  little  regard  to  historical 
fore  the  appearance  of  the  Crito;  truth,  we  may  very  well  expect 
again,  we  do  not  know  how  long  this  from  Isocrates),  it  cannot  mean 
Crito  out-lived  Socrates,  and  to  deny  the  intercourse  of  Alci- 
whether  Plato  does  not  wish  to  de-  biades  with  Socrates,  but  only 
fend  the  dead  against  unfavourable  to  deny,  what  Xenophon  also, 
judgments:  moreover,  if  Crito  was  Mem.  i.  2,  12  sq.  refutes,  that  his 
no  longer  living,  he  had  greater  opinions  and  conduct  were  mo- 
freedom  in  referring  to  him ;  yet  tived  by  the  Socratic  teaching, 
besides  Crito,  he  mentions  by  name  That  on  the  other  hand  ho  was 
none  of  the  persons  implicated  (p.  connected  with  Socrates  fur  a  con- 
45  13),  such  as  the  Thebans  Sim-  siderable  length  of  time  must  also 
mias  and  Cebes,  who  without  be  universally  known  from  Xen. 
doubt  had  already  returned  home.  loo.  cit.  This  result,  however,  is 
76  A  more  precise  arrangement  also  obtained  from  the  Protagoras : 
is  impossible  from  the  fact  that  Akibiades  is  not  here  represented 
the  particulars  of  this  period  of  as  iraifav6pevot  ford  ZwKpdrovs. 
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Laches,  Charmides,  and  Lysis,  may  have  been  intended 
as  a  portrayal  of  Socrates  and  his  philosophy,  which, 
though  full  of  poetic  freedom  and  invention,  was  in  the 
main  true  to  nature,  and  might  therefore  be  used  by 
Aristotle  as  historical  evidence.77  About  the  same  date, 
but  rather  earlier  than  the  Apology,  the  Euthyphro 
may  have  been  written  with  a  similar  design :  unless 
indeed  it  belongs  to  the  time  of  Socrates'  trial.7' 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  Gorgias,  Meno,  These- 
tetus,  and  Euthydemus.  These  four  dialogues,  judging 
from  the  references  in  them  to  contemporary  events, 
must  not  only  bo  later,  and  for  the  most  part  many 
years  later,  than  the  Protagoras  and  the  death  of 
Socrates;7*  but  they  also  in  their   scientific   content 

77  Cf.  p.  85.  Able  lo  produce  ench  a  worL  of 
™  Tlie  fact,  however,  that  t Lie  art  aa  the  Protagoras,  vra  have  no 
view  of  Plato's  literary  activity  reason  to  look  in  vain  for  trails  of 
developed  above  makes  him  begin,  bis  high  genius  even  in  tbe  essays 
not  with  epoch-making  works,  of  this  period ;  on  tbe  other  hand 
which  give  a  glimpse  or  al!  that  is  ire  ciin  hardly  imagine  how,  after 
lo  follow,  but  with  essays  of  tbe  Plisedrus,  he  could  havo  writ- 
smaller  scientific  pretensions  (as  ten  a  Lysis,  a  I.ichcs,  and  a  Char 
llibbing,  Plato's  Idcenl.  it.  76  aq.  mides,  and  also  In  the  Protagoras 
objects),  can  hardly  be  construed  to  how  be  could  so  entirely  havo  rc- 
bis  prejudice.  The  same  is  Ibu  frained  from  any  reference  lo  tho 
case  (to  aay  nothing  of  our  great  theories  which  separate  his  stand- 
poets)  with  Kant,  Leibnits,  Bchel-  point  from  tho  Socratic. 
ling,  and  many  others.  Before  '•  It  has  been  already  shown, 
Plato  had  discovered  in  the  theory  p.  93,  3 ;  18,  31  ;  pp.  S3,  84  ; 
of  Ideas  Ihe  peculiar  principle  that  the  Mono  cannot  have  been 
of  his  system,  which  could  only  written  before  395,  nor  the  Theste- 
havo  happened  after  long  pre-  lui  before  394  b.c.  ;  and  (he  Euthy- 
paration,  ho  was  of  necessity  li-  damns  gives  evidence  of  tho 
mi  ted  to  the  setting  forth  the  activity  of  Antisthenci  in  Athens, 
Socralio  philosophy  in  detail.  That  and  his  attacks  upon  Plato,  us 
there  was  need  of  some  practice  in  well  as  the  nttack  of  Isocratcs  on 
the  literary  form  which  was  first  tho  Sophists  '(cf.  on  this  point 
used  by  him  can  cause  us  no  sur-  also  p.  132,  94).  Evan  apart  frum 
prise  :  seeing,  however,  that,  so  Boon  the  obvious  allusions,  (iorg.  436  A, 
after  the  first  experiments,  he  was  608  C  no.,  521   It  sq.,  we  must 
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point  unmistakably  to  a  time  when  Plato  had  already 
laid  the  corner  stone  of  his  system  in  the  theory  of 
ideas,80  when  he  had  appropriated  the  Pythagorean 
notions  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  and  a  retribu- 
tion after  death,81  and  connected  them  by  means  of  the 
doctrine  of  Anamnesis  with  that  theory;82  with  which 

suppose  the  Gorgias  to  have  been  (cf.  vol.  i.  380,  3)  shows  its  author's 

written  not  before  Socrates1  death :  acquaintance  with  Pythagoreism  : 

this,   however,  does    not  help  us  Gorgias,  393  A,  D,  Plato  employs 

much.  Philolaus'  comparison  of  the  <ru/xa 

80  In  the  Euthydemus,  301  A,  to  a  ffrjjta.  (v.  vol.  i.  388,  5),  nndindi- 
*aX&  Tp&ypaTa  are  trepa  avrod  ye  cates  its  source  by  the  words  KOfufos 
rod  *aXov  •  Tdparri  fiirroi  ixdaru  drtip  t<rm  2ueX6f  m  1j  'IraXi*6j. 
afrrtaw  *d\Xot  re.  In  these  words  I  2uceX6f  Kop^bt  &ri)p  is  the  begin  - 
see  not  merely,  with  Steinhart,  ning  of  a  well-known  song  of  Timo- 
1  a  close  Approximation  to  the  creon's,  given  in  Bergk's  Poet» 
doctrine  of  ideas,'  but  the  actual  Lyrici,  p.  941 ;  and  the  addition  of 
enunciation  of  this  doctrine.  The  'IraXurif  points  to  the  Italian  Philo- 
auTotcaXdr,  the  ideally  fair,  which,  gophers,  and  in  particular  to  Philo- 
separate  from  individual  things  laus  of  Tarentura.  The  reference 
that  are  fair,  gives  tbem  their  is  not  quite  so  clear,  523  A  sqq., 
fairness  by  its  present  indwelling,  where  the  ordinary  notions  about 
is  actually  the  /frd  of  the  icdkfo.  the  judges  of  the  dead,  the  islands 
This  enunciation  is  immediately  of  the  blessed,  and  Hades,  are  given, 
followed  by  an  objection  which  But  the  belief  in  immortality 
Antistbenes  appears  to  have  used  appears  unequivocally  here,  as  in 
against  the  participation  of  Things  the  These  tetus,  177  A,  and  in 
in  the  Ideas:  v.  Part  i.  p.  255,  2.  524  B  is  connected  with  the  same 
The  words  of  the  Theaetetus,  thoughts  as  meet  us  afterwards  in 
176  E,  are  even  clearer:  wapa-  thePn8edo,64C,80C.  The  Gorgias, 
dciypidTwv  h  t$  6vn  toTurrup — cf.  525  B  sqq.,  distinguishes  between 
175  C — is  a  plain  assertion  of  the  curable  and  incurable  sins,  tern- 
doctrine,  which  is  expressed  in  the  poral  and  eternal  punishments  in 
Parmenides,  132  D,  in  almost  the  the  future  world ;  just  as  later  on 
same  words.  The  '  Here '  as  the  the  Republic,  x.  615  D  sq.,  does, 
dwelling-place  of  evil,  and  the  following  Pythagorean  doctrines. 
'There  to  which  we  are  told  So  we  cannot  doubt  that  at  the 
to  flee  in  the  Theaetetus,  176  A,  time  he  wrote  the  Gorgias,  Plato's 
is  another  decisive  example  of  views  of  a  future  state  were  in  the 
Plato's  idealism  being  already  main  settled, 
formed.  **  Vide  the  well-known  passage 

a  These  Pythagorean  doctrines  in  the  Meno,  which  will  be  noticed 

arc  seen  clearly,  not  only  in  the  further  in  a  subsequent  place,  81  A 

Mono  (v.    following  note),  but  in  sq.    The  reference  in  this  to  the 

the  Gorgias.    508  A  of  the  latter  Pythagorean  doctrine    of  metem- 
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indeed  the  whole  belief  in  immortality  as  he  under- 
stood it  was  so  bound  up  that  both  must  have  arisen 
almost   simultaneously.6*     Since   therefore    these   dia- 


Kg 


ijcbo&is  ii  perfectly  plain,  though 
■'-'->  (with  Philolaus,  v.  Pt.  i. 
a:/,  1)  only  appeals  to  Pindar 
and  tb«  Orphic  tradition ;  the 
proof,  as  in  well  known,  is  in  a 
tenet  or  the  Pythagorean  Mathe- 
matics— Ilia  Pythagorean  funda- 
mental theory.  And  it  eeema 
equally  clear  to  me  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Keminiscenco  (Ard/iwi)*it) 
really  presupposes  that  of  the 
Ideas.  The  objects  of  reminis- 
cence can  only  he  the  universal 
enncepte  (&\ifltla  tin  array) — the 
sensuous  forms  of  which  meet  ns 
in  individual  things  —  not  in- 
dividual presentations  which  we 
have  experienced  in  our  former 
lives:  v.  Meno,  86  A;  cf.  Phssdo, 
09  E.  Plato  expresses  himself  as 
if  the  latter  were  his  meaning,  but 
this  is  merely  the  same  mythical 
form  of  exposition  which  we  End 
elsewhere  ;  lie  states  in  the  Phiedo, 
72  K  sqq.,  with  unmistakable 
reference  to  the  Meno,  the  par- 
ticular way  In  which  ho  wishes 
to  be  understood.  I  cannot,  any 
more  than  Bibbing  (PI.  Ideenl.  i. 
173  !q.)  or  Sieger  (PL  Stud.  i. 
43),  agree  with  Suinhart  (loir.  cit. 
11,  06  ;  it.  85,  383,  416)  and  rinse- 
mill  (Genet.  Entw.  i.  85  aq.)  in 
finding  in  the  Meno  an  earlier  ami 
more  immature  form  of  the  theory 
of    Reminiscence     '*  ' ' 


the 


Panditu,  nor  with  Schaarscbmidt 
(Hamnil.  d.  plat.  Sclir.  356  so,.), 
who  avails  himself  of  the  passage 
in  question  as  evidence  lor  the 
spnnouaneaa  of  the  Meno.  The 
Meno  says,  81  C,  that  the  soul  has 
harnteverytbing,inasmnchasithnB 


seeu  xol  ri  b6a.lt  mi  ra  in  "Afou 
rsl  rdrra  xpjjuara.  similarly  in 
the  Kepnbliu  and  the  Timasus  :  in 
the  former  (i.  614  E),  the  souls 
after  their  wanderings  through  the 
world  above  and  the  world  beneath 
arc  represented  as  narrating  to  one 
another  what  tbey  have  seen  in 
both ;  in  the  latter  (41  D),  each  of 
them  before  entering  into  human 
existence  is  placed  on  a  planet,  in 
the  revolutions  of  which  it  con- 
templates the  universe  ;  with  the 
last  description,  the  Pbredrns 
agrees  on  the  whole,  although 
in  it  ttie  ideas  stand  for  that 
which  the  souls  see  during  their 
journey  round  the  world.  The 
Meno  again  reckon*  moral  and 
mathematical  truths  amongst  the 
things  which  the  aonl  knows  from 
its  pre-exist  en  ce,  81  C,  82  A  sq. 
Further  on  (p.  85  E  sq.)  we  are  met 
by  the  fallacy :  If  the  aoul  wore 
in  possession  of  knowledge,  !»  &r 
$  xpb*or  jial  irhr  pfy  -ft  it$puxat,  it 
mnat  always  be  in  possession  of 
knowledge.  I  will  not  undertake 
to  defend  the  validity  of  this  con- 
clusion. I  would  rather  ask  where 
is  the  valid  conclusion,  by  which 
pro-existence  is  proved,  and 
whether,  for  example,  the  method 
of  proof  in  the  Phado,  70  C  sq., 
bas  in  this  respect  any  advantage 
over  that  of  the  Meno?  In 
point  of  fact,  our  '  fallacy '  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  Phsrdo, 
72  E,  aa  a  well-known  Socratic 
evidence   for    the    immortality  of 


the  soul. 
»  Plato 


gives 
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logues  occupy  themselves  quite  disproportionately  with" 
elementary  enquiries  into  the  most  universal  moral 
principles,  concerning  the  oneness  and  teachableness  of 
virtue,  the  conception  of  knowledge,  and  the  like ;  the 
reason  cannot  be  that  Plato  had  not  himself  advanced 
essentially  beyond  the  Socratic  stand-point  and  the 
earliest  beginnings  of  his  own  system, — it  must  lie  in 
methodical  calculation.  The  author  here  intentionally 
confines  himself  to  what  is  elementary,  because  he  wants 
first  to  establish  this  on  all  sides,  to  secure  the  founda- 
tion of  his  building,  before  raising  it  higher.  His 
method  in  the  Cratylus,  Sophist,  Politicus,  and  Par- 
menides  must  be  criticised  from  a  similar  point  of 
view.  These  dialogues  decidedly  presuppose  the 
doctrine  of  ideas:84  in  the  Politicus  Plato,  besides 
laying  down  his  theory  of  government,  also  gives  ex- 
pression to  several  important  determinations  of  his 
natural  philosophy,85  betraying  Pythagorean  influence 

the  Phacdo,  70  D  sq.     If  there  is,  ibc    external    appearance,   which, 

he  says,  a  beautiful,  a  good,  &c,  with    Plato,   is  closely  connected 

and  generally  if  there  are  ideas,  with   the   theory  of  the   absolute 

the  bo ul  must  have  already  been  reality  of  the  Ideas ;    the   soul  in 

in  existence   before  birth ;   if  we  its  higher  parts   lives   upon    the 

deny  the  former  position,  we  can-  intuition    of   the    Ideas    (247   D, 

not  grant  the  latter.     He  says  this  248  B). 

in  reference  to  the  dwd/xtnj<ris}  8i  It  will  be  shown  later  on  how 
which  is  indeed  really  a  recol-  the  Sophist  and  Parmenidcs  c 8 tab- 
led ion  of  the  ideas.  The  same,  lisb  and  carry  out  this  doctrine, 
however,  holds  good  of  the  later  For  the  Cratylus,  cf.  439  C  sq. 
proofs  for  the  immortality  of  the  (where  the  expression  oVetpurreti' 
soul's  nature  (Pbaedo,  100  B  sq.) ;  can  at  roost  only  mean  that  the  doc- 
as  throughout  he  goes  upon  the  trine  is  new  to  the  readers,  not  that 
relation  in  vhich  the  soul  stands  it  has  occurred  to  Plato  only  then 
to  the  idea  of  life ;  and  the  con-  for  the  first  time)  386  D,  389  B,  D, 
ception  of  the  soul  in  the  Phaedrus  390  E,  423  £  ;  and  the  Politicus, 
as  &px*l  Kirfyrcm  (245  C  sq.),  all  285  E  sq.,  269  D. 
along  presupposes  the  separation  M  Poht.  269  D  sq.,  we  find 
of  the  eternal  and  essential  from  the  opposition  of  the  immutable 
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not  only  in  these,  but  in  other  more  distinct  references 
to  that  school  of  his  predecessors."4  Consequently  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  at  the  date  of  these  dialogues 
he  had  not  yet  perfected  his  philosophic  principle,  nor 
occupied  himself  with  the  Pythagoreans;  and  though, 
as  to  contents  and  method,  he  is  here  most  nearly 
allied  with  the  Eleatic-Megarian  philosophy,  this  merely 
proves  that  he  desired  to  lead  his  readers  onward  from 
that  starting  point,  not  that  he  himself  had  not  already 
passed  it. 

As  little  are  we  compelled,  on  account  of  the  definite 
prominence  in  the  Pheedrus  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas, 
and  the  changing  existences  of  the  soul,  to  consider 
that  dialogue  as  later  than  the  Sophist,  Statesman,  and 
Parmenides,*7  or  even  than  the  Gorgias,  Meno,  Euthy- 
demus,  Cratylus,  and  TheBBtetns,6*     It  is  quite  as  pos- 

iliYi'iie  existence  and  the   mutable  n  reference  to  Pylhagoreism.    The 

corporeal   world,   and,    as    a    con-  Sophist,    252     B,    gives    as     the 

sequence,  the  assumption  of  pcrio-  Pythagorean  opposition  of  the  I,i- 

dical  changes  in  mundane  attars,  miled  and  Unlimited,  which  meet 

And  in  272  D  sq.,  271  B  sq.,  we  lis  again  in  the  Parmenidee,  137  D, 

get,  in  connection  wiib  this,  the  143  D  «q.,  144  E,  158  B  sqq.,  with 

doctrine  that  each  soul  in    each  the    addition    of   a    contrast    be- 

mnndane  period  has  to  run  through  tireen   Odd   and    Even,   Une  nnd 

a  fixed  number  of  earthly  bodies,  Many  ;  and,  ibid.  143  D  sq.,  the 

unless   previously  transferred  to  a  derivation  of  numbers  is  a  rominis- 

higher  destiny.     In  273  B,  D,  the  cence  of  the  Pythagoreans.     In  Ibe 

doctrine  of  IheTimajus  on  matter  is  PoliticUF,  we  have  (he  Pythagorean 

clearly  anticipated.  tenets  of  ihe  Mean,  264  E  sq.,  and 

"  In  the  Cratylus,  400  B  iq.,  the    doctrine    of    tho    Unlimited, 

we   find   Philulaua'  comparison  of  273  D. 

s&ua  and   cijua,   which   occurred        "  So  Hermann  and  Steinhart: 

before  in    tho  Gorgias.     We  are  vide  supra,  pp.  103,  104  \  105,  38. 
further  told  that  this  life  is  a  state        ™  Aa    Susemihl ;    vide    supra, 

of   purification.     In   405    !>,   we  Deuschle  (Thy   Platonic  Polilicus, 

have  the  Pythagorean  World  Har-  p.   4)   puts    the    Plisedrus    rather 

mony ;    in    403    E,   the  Platonic  earlier,  between   the  Eulhydcmus 

doclrine  of  immorlalily,  which  is  and  Cratylus. 
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Bible  that  Plato  here  mythically  foretells  convictions 
which  were  already  in  his  mind  daring  the  writing  of 
those  dialogues,  but  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  sys- 
tematic evolution  of  his  doctrines,  he  had  for  the  present 
set  aside :  that  the  Pheedrus  may  thus  be  the  introduc- 
tion to  a  longer  series  of  writings,  designed  from  its 
position  to  afford  the  reader  a  preliminary  view  of  the 
goal,  hereafter  to  be  frequently  hidden  from  his  eyes, 
as  he  presses  towards  it  by  the  long  and  tortuous 
road  of  methodical  enquiry.  This  possibility  rises 
into  probability  if  we  take  into  consideration  all  those 
traces  of  youthfulness  which  others  have  observed  ;w 
if  we  remark  that  some  important  points  of  doctrine 
are  in  this  work,  as  in  the  glow  of  a  first  discovery, 
still  wanting  in  the  closer  limitation  which  Plato  was 
afterwards  obliged  to  give  them;*0  if  we  note  how,  in 

litcJ  with  ostentations  complete- 
ness ;  and  at  every  pause  the  by- 
piny  breaks  out  in  renewed  luxuri- 
ance, or  nn  uncalled-for  solemnity 
is  imparted  to  the  tone.  Such  nro 
sims  of  ihe  points  noticed  by 
Bchleiermocher ;  and  to  thrso  wa 
tony  add  tbat  even  the  famous 
myth  of  tin  Phiedrua  lacks  the 
intuitive  faculty  which  marks 
Platonic  mytbs  as  a  rale,  'ihe 
dillij  r^mbic  tune  of  the  whole 
work  has  none  of  the  repose  about 
it  with  which,  in  other  dialogues, 
Plato  treats  the  most  exulted 
themes  ;  it  is  Indeed  so  jijrnally 
different  from  the  matured  lucidity 
of  the  Symposium,  that  ve  can 
scarcely  suppose  there  are  only  a 
few  years  between  them. 

"  Courage  and  Desire,  which, 
according  to  the  Tininus,  42  A, 
69  C  sq.  (of.  Polit,  309  C  ;  Sep.  i, 


a  In  Diog.  iii.  38,  Olympiodorus 
3  (vide  p.  92,  1),  it  is  declared  to 
be  Plato's  first  written  treatise,  by 
reference  to  the  impanwlti  of  its 
subject— the  dithyramb™  character 
of  the  exposition.  Sclileiermachor, 
PI.  W.  1  a.  CD  sq.,  gives  a  mora 
thorough  exposition  of  Ihe  Youth- 
ful character  recognisable  '  in  the 
whole  texture  and  colour'  of  the 
Phasdrus.  He  culls  attention  to 
the  tendency  to  writing  for  dis- 
play, and  the  exhibition  of  the 
author's  own  superiority,  which  is 
discernible  throughout ;  to  the 
proud  lnvinhncEB  of  material  seen 
in  the  second  and  third  refutation 
of  tho  dialectic  adversary,  each  of 
which  outdoes  its  predecessor,  only 
to  result  in  the  declaration  that 
his  whole  literary  production,  and 
these  speeches  with  it,  ere  merely 
play.      The   Rhetors,   are   discom- 
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the  second  part,  the  elements  of  the  scientific  method 
are  as  if  for  the  first  time  laid  down,  and  the  name  and 
conception  of  Dialectic,  already  familiar  to  us  in  the 
Euthydemus,"   are    introduced  as   something   new;** 

if,  in  fine,  we  compare  the  remarks  on  rhetoric  in  the 
Pluedrus  with  those  in  the  Gorgias : M  and  the  jndg- 

611   B  sqo.),  compose  the  mortal  justification  in  tlia  dialogue  itself 

■on)  which  only  comos  into  being  for  thus  narrowing  down  tho  scope 

at    the   union   with  the  bojv,  are  of  its  second  part. 

here,  246  A  to.,  transferred 'lo  the  "  Tho    Phaidrui,   260    E    iqq  , 

pre-eiintent  state,  and  in  249   D  showj  that  Rhetoric  is  nut  nn  art 

sq.  we  find  the  Lore  which  ie  the  at  nil,  bat  only  a  rp^ir;  trtxrot,  and 

main  theme  of  the  Pbjodrna  con-  wo  find  the  same  in  (ho  Gorgias,  463 

reived  only  in  general  terms  as  tbe  A  aqq.     But  the  former  not  only 

striving  alter  the  Ideal,  awakened  lakes  no  eiceplion  to  the  general 

by  the  action  of  beaaty.    Nut  till  description  of  Rhetoric  as  having 

we  come  to  tho    Sympwimn    do  only  persuasion  for  its  object  (bow- 

we  find  the  addition,  that  Love  is  ever   little   this    mar    K»™    been 

concerned  with  production  in  the  Plato's  own  view),  but  makes  this 

■ph*re  of  beauty.  description  tho  basis  of  its  argu< 

"  P.    290    C  ;    also   Cratylus,  ment.     The  latter  contradicts  this 

390  C;   Soph.  253  D  sq. ;   Polit.  flatly,  458  E,  504  D  sqq.,  and  gives 

285  D,  287  A.  the  Rhetor  the  higher  aim  of  amend- 

"  P.  265  C  sqq.      Dialectic  is  ing  and' reaching  his  alidience  ;  and 

here  described  on  its  former  logical  because  Rhetoric  does  not  satisfy 

side  only;  and  I  cannot  agree  with  lliese  requirements,  it  is,  intheThe- 

Steinhart  (PI.  W.  iii.  459)  in  re-  aotattn,  201   A,  Politicns,  304  V, 

garding  the  re  presents  lion   given  allowed  only  a  subordinate  value, 

of  it  as  more   mature  than  that  compared  with  Philosophy ;  though 

in  the  Sophist,  where,  loc.  cit.,  the  tho  Phtedrns  dosa  not  clearly  divide 

logical  problem  of  Dialectic  is  biased  tbe  respective  methods  of  the  two. 

on  the  doctrine  of  the  community  In    face    of   these    fact*    (which 

of  concepts.     Stallbattni's  attempt  Ueberweg's  remarks,   Plat.    Schr. 

(Da   Art.   Dial,   in  Pluedra  doctr.  294,  fail  to  display  in  any  olher 

i.pz.  1853,  p.  13)  to  reconcile  the  light)    I  cannot  allow  much  im- 

elcmentary  description  of  Dialectic  parlance  either  to  the  criticism  of 

in    the    Phstdrai    with    the   Inter  tho    Phwdrus    on   single    Rhi-tors 

enunciation   does   not   satis1;  me.  an  I    Ibeir    theories   (Steinhsrt,  iv. 

He   says  that  the  Plied  rm  only  43),  nor  to  the  circumstance  which 

wants  to  represent  Dialectic  as  lbs  Hermann  alone  (Plat.  51T)  regards 

true  art  of  Live.    Even  if  this  were  as  decisive,  vie  that  the  Phedrns 

so,  it  would   not    follow    that   it  270    A   posses    a    judgment    nn 

should  be    treated    as  something  Pericles  so  much  more  favourable 

new,  the  very  name  of  which  has  than  the  Gorgias  515  C  sq.  519  A. 

to  be   enquired,    But  there  is  no  The    former    praises    him    as    a 

k2 
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ment  od  Isocratea  with  that  of  the  Enthydemus." 
The  opinion  therefore  seems  justifiable  that  Plato  up 
to  the  death  of  Socrates  remained  generally  true  to  the 
Socratic  manner  of  philosophy,  and  therefore  in  the 
writings  of  this  period  did  not  essentially  advance 
beyond  his  teacher ;  Irat  that  in  the  years  immediately 


Krische    lias     already     remarked,  philos.  -pliila 

l'lat.  Plndr.  114  <q.),  at  any  rate  729-769;  cf.  cspec.  762  so,.]  is  cer- 

jtist  as  much  na  e.g.  the  praise  uf  tainly  right  in  believing  that  the 

Homer  and  oiber  poets,  Symp.  209  Phmlrai  must  tare  been  written 

1),  ii  compatible  with  .expressions  before  the   character  of  Isocrafei 

such  as  Gore;.  5l)2  B  sq.  ;  Rep.  ii.  bail   duveloped   in   that  particular 

377  C  sq.  ;  x.598Daq.;  and  even  direction  which  Plato's  defence  in 

supposing   it   were    otherwise,    tiro  the  Eulbydemus  chnllenges— before 

question  rtill  remains  whether  the  the  hope  of  still  winning  him  over 

unfavourable    judgment     is     the  to    the    side    of    philosophy    had 

earlier  or  iba  later  one :  the  judg-  vanished — and  before  he  had  pub- 

metit  of  the  Gorgias   is  repealed  lislied  that  series  of  attacks  on  (he 

in  tlio  Politicus,  3U3  I!  sq*;  and  as  philosophers  of  his  time  (including 

Plato  always  considered  democracy  FUto,  though  neither  bo  nor  any 

tu  he  bad,  we  cannot  aae  how  he  other  is  named)  which   we   have 

ever  could   have  arrived  at  n  dif.  in     the     speeches     against     the 

ferent  view  as  regards  the  slates-  Sophists,  Rel.  1-7,  Panalh.  26-32, 

nian  who  most  decidedly  had  paved  r.  dmloV.   195,  258   sq.   I'hilipp. 

ilia  ivny  for  it.  12.     As   laociatea   Was    born  b.i\ 

•*  In  the  Eulhydomus,  without  436,   supposing   the    Phssdrue    to 

mentioning  Iaocrato*,  jet  wilh  dis-  have  been  composed  38(  B.C.,  he 

linct  reference  tu  him,  hia  depreci-  had  already,   at  the  time  of   its 

atory   judgments  as  regards    the  composition,   attained   an    age.   to 

Philosophers  (or  aa  he  calls  them  which    this    condition    clearly    no 

the  Eristics,  the  Sophists)  are  de-  longer   applied.     The   remark    of 

cidedly  rebutted,  and  the  middle  Steinhert,  Plat.  Leber.,  181  sq.,  in. 

position   which   he  himself  aimed  tended    to   meet  thia    conclusion, 

ut  between  a   philosopher  and   a  fails  to  carry  conviction   with  it, 

statesman   ia   shown  to  be  unten.  aa  he  finally  supports  hia  position 
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succeeding  that  event,  he  discovered  in  the  doctrine  of 
ideas  and  belief  in  the  sod's  immortality  the  central 
point  of  his  system,  and  thenceforward  began,  accord- 
ing to  the  announcement  in  the  Phasdrus,  to  develope 
his  convictions  in  methodical  progression.  That  these 
convictions  became  in  course  of  time  more  clearly 
denned  and  more  distinctly  apprehended — that  the 
horizon  of  the  philosopher  gradually  enlarged,  and  his 
method  and  form  of  expression  to  some  extent  altered— 
that  his  relation  to  the  older  schools  was  not  throughout 
the  same — that  it  was  long  before  his  political,  and 
far  longer  before  his  cosmical  theories  were  completed 
as  to  detail ;  all  this  we  shall  probably  find,  even  if 
the  traces  of  such  a  development  should  be  less  marked 
in  his  writings  than  it  was  in  fact ;  but  the  essential 
stand-point  and  general  outlines  of  his  doctrine  must 
have  been  certain  to  him  from  the  date  indicated  by 
the  Phsedras,  Gorgias,  Meno,  and  Thesetetus. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Symposium  and 
Pheedo  are  later  than  the  Phasdrus,  and  belong  to  a 
time  when  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and  also  his  ar- 
tistic power,  had  reached  fall  maturity ; M  the  Pbilebus, 
too,  can  scarcely  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  period.  But 
the  difficulty  of  determining  the  order  of  these  dia- 
logues with  regard  to  one  another,  and  the  exact  date 
of  each,  is  so  great  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  if 
the  views  of  critics  differ  widely  on  these  questions. 
Between  those  dialogues  which  definitely  bring  forward 

"  Ait  und    SocW  would  place     this  supposition,  however,  Las  been 
the   Pbndo   immediately  after  So-     sufficiently  refuted,  supra, 
crates'  death  (snprs,  101,  25,  28)  : 
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the  doctrine  of  ideas  and  the  eternal  life  of  the  soul, 
and  those  from  which  it  is  absent,  there  must  be  a 
considerable  interval ;  and  if  the  former  were  for  the 
most  part  not  written  till  after  the  death  of  Socrates, 
we  cannot  venture  to  place  either  of  the  latter  in  the 
period  closely  succeeding  that  event. 

We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  dialogues 
primarily  concerned  with  the  delineation  of  Socrates 
and  the  Socratic  philosophy,  as  Plato  then  apprehended 
it,  may  have  been  written  partly  in  Megara,  partly 
after  his  return  thence  to  Athens ;  that  he  then  went 
to  Egypt  and  Cyrene;  that  during  this  journey  or 
immediately  after  it  he  formed  the  views  which  led 
him  decidedly  beyond  the  Socratic  stand-point, — at  any 
rate  then  first  resolved  to  proclaim  them  by  his  mas- 
ter's mouth ;  and  thus  this  second  epoch  of  his  literary 
activity  might  commence  about  four  or  five  years  after 
Socrates'  death.  But  all  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and 
cannot  be  substantiated. 

Among  the  writings  of  this  time  the  Pheedrus  seems 
to  be  the  earliest.96  The  Qorgias  and  Meno  may  have  fol- 
lowed ;  their  subject  and  treatment  allying  them,  more 
than  any  dialogues  of  this  class,  to  the  Protagoras.07 
From  the  well-known  anachronism  in  the  Meno,08  it 
would  appear  that  this  work  was  published  not  much  later 
than  495  B.C.90    The  Thecetetus  is  connected  with  the 

98  My  own  arguments  in  favour  expressly  called  6  rv*  ptwrrl  tt\r)- 

of  this  supposition  are  given  p.  130  0wf  tA  UoKuKpdTws  xp^ttara,  which 

sq. :  cf.  112  sq.  in  this  case  can  only  be  said  from 

97  The  Euthydemus  is  omitted,  the  stand-point  of  the  author,  not 
for  the  reasons  given  on  p.  84.  of  Socrates ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 

98  Cf.  p.  93,  3.  the  incident  was  still  recent,  and 
M  On  the  one  hand  Ismenias  is    Plato's  indignation  at  it  still  fresh, 
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Meao  by  its  subject-mat  tar ;  the  Meno  (89  C  sq.  96  D 
sqq.)  reduces  the  question  of  the  teachableness  of  virtue 
to  the  preliminary  question, '  Is  virtue  knowledge  ? '  but 
at  the  same  time  recognises  that  virtuous  conduct  can 
also  spring  from  right  opinion ;  the  Thetetetus  enquires 
into  the  conception  of  knowledge,  and  its  relation  to 
right  opinion.  In  point  of  date  also,  the  Thesatetus 
seems  to  approximate  to  the  Meno.  For  if  it  was  not 
written  at  the  time  of  the  Corinthian  war,  we  cannot 
place  it  much  earlier  than  368  B-C.100  It  is,  however, 
very  unlikely  that  Plato  should  at  so  late  a  period  have 
thought  so  elementary  an  enquiry  to  be  necessary,  for 
we  find  him  in  other  dialogues  ""  treating  the  distinc- 
tion of  knowledge  and  opinion  as  a  thing  universally 
acknowledged,  and  of  which  it  was  sufficient  merely  to 
remind  his  readers.  Yet  if^  on  the  other  hand,  we 
place  the  Thetetetus  later  than  368  B.C.,  the  greater 
number  of  Plato's  most  comprehensive  and  important 
works  must  be  crowded  into  the  two  last  decades  of 
his  life :  this  is  in  i"3elf  not  probable,  and  it  becomes 
still  less  so  when  we  remember  that  in  these  twenty 
years  occurred  the  two  Sicilian  journeys,  and  the 
alteration  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  spoken  of  by 
Aristotle;  which  latter  is  so  entirely  untraceable  in 
the  writings  of  Plato  that  we  are  forced  to  assign  it  to 
a  later  date.108     It  is  therefore  almost  certain  that  the 

it  can  easily  bo  Imagined  how  he  gether  with   iwur^nti,   Ufa    and 

came   to    allow    thia    remarkable  afr$iieu   appear,  plain];   the  two 

anachrooiam.  concepts,  the  separation  of  which 

™  Cf.  p.  19,  31.  from  Knowledge  is  the  subject  of 

"■  Tim.  51  D  an.. ;  Bep.  ».  477  enquiry  in  the  Theietetoj. 

A,  E;  Tii.  533  E  ;  Symp.  203  A ;  «•  The  Laws  form  an  exception: 

alio  Parmrn.   155  D,   where,   to-  considering  their  general  attitude 
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Theastetus  must  have  been  written  a  short  time  after 
the  Meno ;  most  likely  between  892  and  390  B.C.1M 
The  Sophist  is  connected  with  the  Thetetetus  in  a 
manner  which  seems  to  show  that  Plato  not  only  meant 
in  the  former  to  refer  his  readers  expressly  to  the 
latter,  but  also  to  prepare  the  way,  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  Theeetetus,  for  a  further  enquiry  of  a  like 
nature.1*4  The  Politicus,  too,  is  immediately  connected 
with  the  Sophist ; ,w  and  there  is  in  both  dialogues  the 
announcement  of  a  third  discussion  on  the  conception 
of  a  philosopher;  a  promise  which  Plato,  for  some 
reason  unknown  to  us,  never  fulfilled.  If  this  is  not 
sufficient  to  prove  that  all  these  dialogues  were  com- 
posed in  direct  sequence,  without  the  interruption  of 


ive   cannot  expect  them  to  touch  depart  to  the  court;  luBai  it,  & 

upon   the   metaphysicii   of    I'lnto's  SrwHupt,    Sivpo    rdXir   dravri/iit, 

later  doctrines.  In   reference    to   thin,  the    Sophist 

""  The  point  which  Ileberweg,  opens   with    the    words  of   Theo- 

Plat.  Schrift,  227  sqq.,  lays  streas  dome:    kbt4  ri)r  x&'  meKoylar, 

upon   in   support  of  hia  own  and  it  IwKpara,  1jiov.tr.     It  ia  true, 

Mima's  supposition  that  the  T licie-  the  concluding  words  of  the  Theie- 

tctue  was  written  before  368,  soems  fetus    would     not    certainly    esla- 

lo  mo  much  too  uncertain  to  prove  hliah  any  design   of   a   conlinua- 

any  thing.       On    the    contrary,    it  Hon    in  further  dialogues   (lionitz, 

harmonixes    very   well    with    tlio  Plat.  Stud.  II,  41  in  reference  to 

common    view,    that   Euclid    and  the  end  of  the   1  .aches  and  1'rota- 

Theodorui   play    a   part   in     the  gores) ;  but  if  Plato  has  connected 

Tlientctus ;     end    with    them,    not  them    with    auch    a    continuation, 
"      ■  before  ll 

l'lalo  had  had  friendly  in t 

tT.  p.  18,31.  the  Sophist  would  have  h 

'♦*  In  the  TlicEtetuu,  alter  it  has  tclligitue   to  his  readers  if  it  was 

been   shown  ibnt  of  the   different  separated   from  the  Tbentelus  by 

definitions  of  Knowledge,  ixnrriu.it,  a   very  great  interval    and   by   a 

us     attrBiitii,     Ufa    iXtfiit,    Ufa  aeries  of  other  dialogues. 

dXijflfii  /uri  \trjoi>,  no  one  is  sa-  '"  Pulilicus,  init.  ;  Sophist,  216" 

lisfaetorv  (210  A);   Socrates  sajs  V  sq. 
in  conclusion   that  he  must   now 
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other  works,  it  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  Plato  when  he 
undertook  the  Sophist  had  already  planned  the  Politi- 
cns,  and  he  probably  allowed  himself  no  great  delay  in 
the  execution  of  his  design.  We  cannot  be  so  certain 
about  the  Theietetus;  bat  it  is  unlikely  that  many 
years  can  have  intervened  between  this  dialogue  and 
the  Sophist ;  and  thus  there  is  some  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  the  Sophist  and  Politicus  also  were  composed 
before  the  first  Sicilian  journey,  or  about  that  time.'** 


3.,  following  M  link  a  example,  Inst  supposition,  besides  the  other 
ices  the  TheaetetuB  trilogy  far  reason!  alleged  for  the  priority  of 
later.  Hie  chief  evidence  lies  the  Sophist  to  the  Parraenides  and 
in  the  observation  that  the  move-  of  the  Posticus  to  the  Republic, 
merit  in  the  Ideas  maintained  at  once  fnlle  to  the  ground  when 
by  the  Sophist  (vide  on  thin  we  consider  that  in  the  account  uf 
point,  supra,  note  42)  must  belong  the  theory  of  Ideas,  known  to  na 
to  a  later  form  of  the  doctrine  from  Aristotle  the  characteristic 
than  the  view  of  their  abso-  of  motion  is  wanting  throughout, 
lntc  immutability  which  ia  im-  and  moreover  this  deficiency  ia 
pngned  therein.  Still,  however,  expressly  made  an  objection  to  the 
the  question  remains  whether  the  doctrine  (cf.  Part  ii.  b.  220,  2nd 
new  attacked  here  is  that  known  edit.) ;  to  that  the  Sophist  cannot 
to  lie  aa  Plato's  from  writings  be  considered  aa  an  exposition  of 
like  the  Pluedo,  the  Tims-us,  the  Idaas  in  their  laleet  form,  bat 
&c.  (cf.  p.  215  so.),  end  whether  merely  as  Ibe  transition  to  it. 
the  view  of  the  Ideas  na  moving  Ueberweg  further  (p.  290  sq.) 
and  animated,  ainka  Into  the  think*  that  he  discerns  in  the 
background  in  the  remaining  din-  Politicus  aa  well  as  in  the  Plisxlo, 
lognes  besides  the  Sophist  (that  it  anthropological  views  which  must 
is  not  qnile  wenting  was  rhown  Iw  later  than  those  of  the  Tinuens. 
lor.  citl,  becanae  he  had  not  yet  The  incorrectness  of  this  remark 
found  it  out,  or  because  it  lay  too  wilt  be  proved  later  on  (in  chap- 
far  oat  of  the  dominant  tendency  ter  viii.).  finally  Scbaarachmidt 
of  Ilia  thought*,  and  the  difficulty  (Saniml.  d.  plat.  Schrift  239  aq.) 
uf  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  endeavours  to  point  out  in  the 
other  more  important  designs  was  name  dialogue  a  whole  series  of 
loo  great  to  allow  him  to  follow  it  imitations  of  the  Laws,  but  I 
ont  further;  or  whether  we  have  cannot  enter  upon  the  theory  here 
in  the  Sophist  really  a  later  form  in  detail ;  I  have,  however,  nut 
of  the  doctrine  or  Ideas,  and  not  found  one  out  of  all  the  passages 
rather  an  attempt  (subsequently  which  he  quotes,  which  contradicts 
abandoned)   to  include   motion  in  the  Supposition  that  the  Politico! 
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The  Parmenides  refers  to  the  Sophist,107  the  Philebus 
to  the  Parmenides ; 108  and  both  the  Philebus  and  the 
Politicus 108  are  presupposed  by  the  Republic.110  These 
dialogues  must  therefore  have  succeeded  one  another 
in  the  above  order.111  The  precise  date  of  each,  and 
where  the  Euthydemus  and  Cratylus  came  in  among 
them,  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  the  Symposium  was  pro- 

$8  one  of  Plato's  works  which  pre-  the  Meno  ;  in  the  Laws,  v.  739  B 

c*ded  the  Laws.  sq.  (cf.  Plat.   Stad.  16  sq.)  to  the 

107  1  hate  endeavoured  to  show  Republic, 

the   probability  of   this  (in   Plat.  "l  Uebeiweg,   p.    204  sq.,   ob- 

Stud.   186  sq.  192  sq.)  by  a  com-  serves  correctly  that  in    the    So- 

parison  of  Parra.  128  E  sq.  with  phist,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree 

Soph.   253  D,  251  A;  Parro.  143  in    the    Philebus    (to    which    the 

A  B,  145  A  with  Soph.  244  B  sq.,  present  work    refers    later  on,   in 

254   D  sq. ;    Parm.   133   C    with  chapter    vi.),     there     are     many 

Soph.  255  0.  points  of  agreement  with  the  later 

"*  Supra,  70, 56.  form    of    the    doctrine    of    Ideas 

1M  With  regard  to  the  latter  I  as  represented  by  Aristotle.     But 

ahull  content  myself  with  referring  it  does  not  follow  that  these  dia- 

to  Snsemihl,  Genet.  Entw.  ii.  303  logpes  aro  later  than  all  those  in 

sq.  and  chapter  viii.  of  this  volume,  which  these  points  of  agreement  do 

and   with   the  remark  that  there  not  appear  in  the  same  way.    As 

seems  to  me    to   be  no   occasion  soon  as  the  theory  of  Ideas  arrived 

for  the  conjecture  that  we  have  it  at  a  definite  completion  it  must  have 

not  in  its  original  shape,  but  in  a  also  comprehended  those  views  with 

second  elaboration  (Alberli,  Jahrb.  which  its  later  form  was  connected ; 

f.  Philol.  Suppl.  N.  F.  1,  166  sq.)  but  Plato  would  only  have  had  oc- 

110  When   it   is  said,   Rep.    vi.  casion  to  bring  these  views  into 

505  B:  dXXd  /ity  r6fc  y*  oZ<r0a,  prominence  if  the  doctrine  of  Ideas 

0ri  rolt  /Ur  voXXocf   ^ftorij    tore?  us  such  had  been  propounded  with 

ttvai  ro  dyaddv,  tois  tt  tcoij/oripoii  the  object  of  a  dialectical  discus- 

ippdrrjaiif  when  the  question  which  sion  ;  while  in  expositions  like  the 

forms  the  subject  of  ihe  Philebus  Bepublic  and  the  Timseus,  the  chief 

is  thus  discussed  here  as  if  it  were  object  of  which  is  the  application 

a  well-known  one,  and    the    two  of  the  theory  of  Ideas  to  lue  world 

theories  there  criticised  at  length  of  morality  and  the  world  of  nature, 

are  dismissed  with  a  few  remarks,  they  would  not  be  mentioned,    lie- 

we  cannot  help  seeing  here  in  the  berweg,  however,  himself  remarks 

Bepub.   a   direct  allusion    to  the  of  the  Timsras  tnat  the  construe- 

Philebus,  just  as  in  the  above-cited  tion  of  the  world-soul  goes  on  the 

passages  of  the  latter  we  find  an  same  lines  as  that  in  the  Sophist 

allusion  to  the  Parmenides ;  in  the  and  Philebus.   Cf.  also  p.  137, 106. 
Pbsedo,  72  E   supra,  p.  83,  91),  to 
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bably  written  in  38+  B.C.,111  but  this  fact  gives  u3  little 
Kelp  as  to  the  chronology  of  the  other  works,  since 
we  cannot  with  certainty  determine  the  place  of  the 
Symposium  among  the  Platonic  writings.  Possibly 
Plato  may  have  been  prevented  by  his  first  Sicilian 
journey  from  completing  the  Trilogy  of  the  Sophist,11* 
and  after  the  dialectical  labour  of  the  Parmenides  he 
may  have  set  aside  his  intended  enquiry  concerning  the 
ideal  philosopher,  and  produced  instead  in  the  Sym- 
posium and  the  Phsedo  those  matchless  descriptions 
which  show  us  in  the  one  the  wise  man  enjoying  hia 
life,  and  in  the  other  drawing  near  to  death.114  The 
Pbilebus  forms  the  most  direct  preparation  for  the 
Republic  and  the  Timaeus,  and  therefore  we  may  sup- 
pose that  in  order  of  time,  too,  it  immediately  preceded 
them.  These  two  dialogues  mast  certainly  be  assigned 
to  Plato's  maturity : ll(  the  only  approximation  we  can 

'■>  The  mention  (Bymp.  193  A)  Republic   before   bia  first   Sicilian 

of  the  Arcadinn  oiomojuSi,  which,  journey ;     and    in     modem    times 

according  to  Diodor.  xv.  12,  took  there  have  been  menj  scholars  of 

piece  in  the  autumn  of  blyinp.  98,  note    to   support   the   Assumption 

4  (385  B.C.),  i»  probably  to  be  ex-  tbnt  Aristoplianen  in  tile  Eccleei- 

C*  ined  by  supposing  Plato  to  have  bzusjb  (01.  97, 1,  B.c.  391)  satirised 

n  induced  by  the  recent  irapres-  the  Platonic  stale,  getting  his  ma- 

■ion  of  that  event  to  commit  an  tciiali  cither  from  the  Republic  or 

anachronism  tolerable  only  in  the  from  orally  delivered  doctrinee  to 

month  of  Aristopbanes,  and  under  the  same  effect.    Wo   may  name 

the  influence   of   hie   overflowing  Morgenatem,  Spengcl,  Bergk,  Mei- 

liumnur.  neke,    Tchonewski,    and    otheri ; 

111  Supra,  p.  137.  vide  the  reference!  spud  Bchnitier 

111  It  will  be  shown  later  on  (in  (Ariitoph.   lVerke   i.   1264   an.) ; 

chap,  in.)  that  we  have  no  reanuu  Bueemihl,   loc.   cit,   ii    296.    Bui 

for    considering,    wilh    Ueberveg,  inch    a    doubtful    source    ni    the 

that  the  Pbasdo  Wai  later  than  the  seventh   letter  cannot  le   allowed 

Tiuueus,  much  weight ;  and  wilh  regard  to 

"'The  reveuih   Platonic  letter  Aristophanes,  1  can  only  agree  with 

(vide    p.    17,   30)    doe*    actually  rJueemihl  (to  whom  I  content  mi- 

speak  aa  if  Plato  had  written  the  self  with  referring,  u  he  gives  Ine 
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make  to  a  more  precise  date  is  through  the  fact  that 
the  Critias  has  not  only  been  handed  down  to  us  in  an 

unfinished  state,  but  was  apparently  never  anything 

else  than  a  fragment.116  This    phenomenon    argues 

some   external  hindrance  which  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  and  we  are  thus  led  to  think  of 

views  of  his  predecessors  in  full)  having  arisen  quite  independently 
that  the  Platonic  Republic  is  not  from  the  supposition  of  such  ft 
contemplated  in  the  Eccleeiazusn.  community  existing  on  Greek  soil. 
If  the  attack  was  aimed  at  some  Such  particular  instances  must  not 
definite  person,  the  poet,  to  make  be  pressed  too  far.  or  we  shall  get  at 
himself  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  last  a  connection  between  Ecclesia- 
his  audience,  would  undoubtedly  zuwe,  670,  fy  8*  dwotty  y'  atfrot 
havo  marked  out  this  person  (in  teaa,  and  the  corresponding  Gospel 
spite  of  the  new  laws  against  precept.  There  ip  nothing  to  be 
ridiculing  people  on  the  stage,  said  for  the  supposition  (Ueberweg, 
which  still  did  not  restrain  others  Plat.  Scbr.  212  sq.)  that  Aristo- 
froni  personalities  against  Plato,  phanes  had  in  his  eye  Plato's  oral 
supra,  p.  36,  82),  as  clearly  as  he  teaching,  for  in  this  case  we  should 
had  done  in  a  hundred  other  cases,  all  the  more  expect  something  to 
This  is  not  done ;  and  in  verse  578  point  out  that  Praxagora  was  in- 
he  says  explicitly  that  'these  pro-  debted  tp  Plato  for  her  knowledge, 
jects,'  which  have  been  supposed  or  at  least  (if  Aristophanes  had 
to  parody  Plato,  'have  never  yet  suddenly  become  too  cautious  to 
been  set  on  foot.'  Nor  do  the  cou-  venture  what  others  had  ventured 
tents  of  the  play  necessitate  any  and  could  venture  without  any  dan- 
reminiscence  of  Plato;  broadly  ger)  to  the  Philosophers;  it  is, 
speaking,  it  is  concerned,  as  the  moreover,  very  improbable  that 
poet  repeats  and  asserts  beyond  Plato  had  at  that  time  so  far  de- 
possibility  of  mistake,  with  the  veloped  his  theory  of  the  State  a* 
same  moral  and  political  circum-  to  require  community  of  wives  and 
stances  as  the  Knights,  Wasps,  the  participation  of  the  women  in 
Lysistrata,  and  Thesmophoriazusre,  war  and  government  Besides, 
in  which  there  had  been  no  altera-  there  is  the  fact  that  Ucberwcg 
tion  since  Thrasybulus  was  re*  (loc.  cit.  128)  plainly  makes  Plato's 
stored.  The  community  of  women  activity  as  a  teacher  begin  3-4 
and  goods  is  brought  on  the  stage  years,  at  earliest,  after  the  represcn- 
as  a  democratic  extreme,  not  as  the  tation  of  the  Ecclesiazusae.  Again, 
mere  fancy  of  an  aristocratic  doc-  Hep.  v.  452  A,  456  C,  throughout 
trinaire.  The  resemblance  to  Plato  contains  no  allusions  to  any  plea- 
in  some  particular  traits,  e.g.  verse  santries  which  tho  comedians  had 
590  sq.,  635  sq.,  in  my  opinion  already  indulged  in  at  the  expense 
(which  differs  from  Susemihl's  of  his  proposals* 
ii.  297)  is  not  so  special  as  to  pre-  116  Supra,  49,  9. 
elude  the  possibility  of  these  traits 
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the  two  last  Sicilian  journeys  and  the  troubles  they 
entailed.117  Even  independently  of  this,  we  coald 
hardly  place  the  Republic  and  the  Titrueus  later  than 
the  years  in  which  those  troubles  occurred,  or  there 
would  not  have  been  time  for  Plato  to  write  the  Laws 
and  to  modify  his  system,  as  Aristotle  tells  us  he  did. 
Supposing  the  Republic  to  have  been  finished  before 
the  second  Sicilian  journey,  therefore  in  370-368  B.C., 
and  the  Critias  to  have  been  interrupted  by  the  third 
journey  in  36 1-2  B.C.,1IS  there  would  then  be  an  interval 
sufficient  for  a  comprehensive,  thoughtful  and  artistic 
work  like  the  former;  for  studies  preparatory  to  the 
Tims? us,  which  despite  its  deficiencies  in  natural 
Bcieuce,  and  the  help  derived  from  Philolaus  and  other 
predecessors,  must  doubtless  have  occupied  a  consider- 
able time ; ' "  and  sufficient  also  to  account  for  the 
striking  difference  in  tone  and  style  between  the  two 
dialogues — a  difference  not  so  entirely  dependent 
on  the  diversity  of  their  contents,110  as  to  make  a 
further  explanation,  from  the  more  advanced  age  of 
the  author,  unwelcome.121     Plato's  experiences  in  Syra- 

117  Siitemih!,    Genet.   Entw.   ii.  '**  To    which    alone    Susemilil 

MB,  agrees  with  thin.  would  here  suppose  a  reference. 

111  On  the  chronology    cf  p.  32  "'  The  solemn  dogmatic  lone  of 

Hon.  the  Timanie   is    pnrtly    connected 

"*  Before  writing  the  Republic,  with  purposed  avoidance  of  it  dim- 

I'lato  could  not  have  entered  upon  locticat  treatment,  partly  with  tlio 

these   Itadiee,  at  lenat  if  ut  that  adoption  of  the  Pythagorean  I'hy- 

time  he  had  not  Jet  conceived  the  sics   and    the     writings   of  Pbilo- 

plan  of  the  Timreua  :  and  that  this  laus.     Still,   howerer,   we   cannot 

is  really  so  ia  likoly  from  the  fact  maintain  tbat  theae  ransom  ren- 

tbat    the    Republic    contain*    no  dered  a  baent  exposition  through- 

allusion  to  the  persons  who  appear  out   nnpnuibU;    and    aa,    on   the 

in  the  beginning  of  the  Tinurm,  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  differeuce 

nor  to  tb»  dialogue  carried  on  with  of  subject,  similar  traits  an  met 

tbetat  with  in  the  Laws,  we  may  coo- 
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cuse  may  have  led  him  to  abandon  the  further  repre- 
sentation of  the  ideal  state,  begun  in  the  Critias  and 
designed  for  Hermocrates;  and  in  its  stead,  after  his 
own  practical  failure,  to  give  account  to  himself  and 
to  the  world,  of  the  principles  which  must  guide  the 
philosopher  in  such  enterprises;  and  also  to  enquire 
what  means  under  existing  circumstances  are  at  his 
disposal.  That  this  work  is  later  than  the  Republic 
and  belongs  to  Plato's  old  age  is  beyond  question;122 
that  he  devoted  much  time  to  it  is"  also  evident,  not 
only  because,  of  its  compass,  which  is  greater  than  any 
other  of  his  works,  but  from  the  mass  of  legislative 
detail  it  contains.  The  Republic  too  may  have  occu- 
pied him  for  several  years,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
different  parts  may  have  appeared  separately,  but  this 
theory  has   no  trustworthy  evidence  to  support  it.123 

jecture  that  they  were  in  some  statement  not  only  lacks  authen- 
degive  at  least  owing  to  Plato's  ticity,  but  carries  with  it  its  own 
advancing  years  and  increasing  refutation.  Neither  at  the  end 
inclination  to  Pythagorean  specu-  of  the  second  hook  of  the  Re- 
lations, public  nor  in  any  other  passage 

ia  We  shall  speak  with  greater  between  the  beginning  of  the  first 

detail  on   this  point  later  on   (in  and  the  end  of  the  third  is  there 

chap.  xi.).     Provisionally  may  be  a  single  paragraph    which   could 

compared,  besides  the  statements  justify  the  supposition  of  a  special 

quoted  pp.  138,  110 ;   93,  2,  the  publication    of   the    part    so    far 

assertion   (in  Diog.   iii.  37,  Suid.  finished,  and  so  much  at  least  must 

4>tX6<ro^oj.    H pokey 6iupa  r.  TTXdr.  have  appeared  to  induce  Xenophon 

$1X07.   c.  24)  that   Philippus   of  to  write  the  Cyropsedia;  Getlius, 

Opus  published  the  Laws  from  a  however,    openly  presupposes   our 

rough  draft  of  Plato's.  division    of    the    books,    already 

l£>  Its  only  authority  is  in  the  familiar  to  Thrasyllus  (Diog.   in. 

assertion  quoted  p.  92,  1,  in  Gel-  57).    Compare  on  these  questions 

lius,  that  Xenophon  composed  the  Suseirihl,    Genet    Entw.    ii.    88 

Cyropiedia  in    opposition    to    the  sq.,  whose  judgment  is  more  cor* 

Platonic  State,  lectis  cz  eo  duobus  rect  than  Ueberweg's,  Plat.  Scbr. 

fere   libris    qui    primi    in    volgus  212. 
exierant.      But    this    anonymous 
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Nor  is  there  any  proof  or  likelihood  that  he  recast  the 
dialogue  a  second  time.'*4  Modern  critics  have  en- 
deavoured to  separate  the  first  and  last  book  from  the 
rest  of  the  work,  but  neither  tradition  nor  valid  inter- 
nal evidence  favours  the  supposition ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  artistic  and  essential  unity  which 
appears  throughout  is  an  unanswerable  argument  to 
the  contrary.1" 

1,1  According  to  Diog,  Hi.  37  and  7th  books  wore  inserted  be. 
Euphorio  and  Pause  t  lust  reported :  twonn  the  4th  and  the  8th  book  by 
roXXdVn  iaTpanptnir  tlipTjiSai  rtj*  way  of  a  supplement.  However, 
Ai-X9!'  T$r  roXiTflai.  Dionys,  Do  ho  has  not  shown  much  care  in  sub- 
Uomp.  verb.  p.  208  f.  It;  and  stantiating  this  swooping  assertion. 
Quinlil.  fiii.  6,  64,  says  more  pre-  I  will  not  here  enter  into  partico- 
ciaely:  the  first  four  (or  according  lars,  because  Hermann's  assamp- 
to  Dion  the  first  eight)  words  of  the  tion  has  already  been  tested,  witli 
Republic  were  written  in  many  especial  reference  to  the  first  book, 
different  arrangements,  on  ft  tablet  by  Steinhart,  PI.  W.  v.  67  sq., 
found  after  Plato's  death.  But  from  675  s^.,  and  Suscmihl,  Genet, 
that  we  cannot  with  bionjsiua,  Kntw.  li.  66  sqq.  1  would  only 
loc.  cil.,  go  so  far  as  to  conclude  point  out  that  the  end  fi.  608 
that  Pinto  wiu  engaged  in  polishing  u  sq.)  is  already  prepared  for  in 
liia  writings  up  to  the  lime  of  his  the  introduction  (i.  330  D).  The 
death ;  wb  plainly  have  here  to  do  discussion  on  Justice,  to  which 
rather  with  an  experiment  before  the  whole  or  Ethics  and  Pulitics  ia 
publication  to  see  how  the  opening  subordinated,  stnrts  from  the  re- 
words would  look  in  different  porn-  mark,  thai  only  the  just  man 
lions.  Still  less  must  ws  magnify  Await)  the  lite  in  the  world  to 
these  corrections  of  stylo  into  a  come  with  tranquillity  ;  and  at  lha 
separate  revision  of  the  whole  end  it  returns,  after  tattling  all 
ivoik.  the  intermediate  questions,  to  the 

19  It  was,  as  is  well  known,  Her-  starting  point,  to  find  its  sublime 

mann,   Plat,  i.  537  sq.,   who  pat  conclusion  in  the  contemplation  of 

forward  the  assertion  that  the  first  reward  in  the  world  to  come.    This 

book  was  originally  a  separate  and  framework  at  once  proves  that  wn 

independent   work    of  Plato's  first  have   to  deal   with    a   single    self- 

or  Socratb  period,  and  was  after,  consistent  work,  which,  with  all  its 

wards  prepared  as  an  introduction  freedom  in  working  out  the  details 

In  the  Republic,  and  that  the  tenth  and  additions  during  the   process 

book  was  only  added  niter  a  longer  of  elaboration,  is  still  designed  in 

period.     Also  that  the  5th,   6th,  accordance  with  a  definite  plan. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON   THE   CHARACTER,  METHOD.   AND   DIVISION   OF  THE 

PLATONIC   PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Platonic  philosophy  is  on  .the  one  side  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Socratic ;  but  on  the  other,  an  extension 
and  an  advance  upon  it.     As  Socrates  in  his  philosophic 
enquiries   concerned   himself  with  the  moral  quite  as 
much  as  with  the  intellectual  life — as  with  him  right 
action  was  inseparably  united  with   right   cognition, 
philosophy  with  morality  and  religion,  being  indeed 
one  and  the  same  thing — so  is  it  in  Plato ;  and  as  the 
aim  of  the  one  philosopher  was  to  ground  intelligence 
and  conduct  on  conceptual  knowledge,  so  to  the  other 
the  standard  of  all  action  and  of  all  convictions  is  the 
contemplation  of  universal  ideas.     Plato's  views  con- 
cerning the  problem  and  principle  of  philosophy  thus 
rest  entirely  on  a  Socratic  basis.     But  that  which  had 
been  with  Socrates  only  a  universal  axiom  became  with 
Plato  a  system ;  that  which  the  former  had  laid  down 
as  the  principle    of    knowledge   was   announced   by 
the  latter  as  the  principle  of  metaphysics.     Socrates 
had  sought  that  conceptual  knowledge  for  which  he 
claimed  existence,  but  he  had  only  reduced  to  their 
primary  concept  particular  activities  and  phenomena 
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in  connection  with  the  given  case.  He  had  never 
attempted  to  gain  a  whole  from  scientifically  combined 
concepts,  and  thus  to  explain  the  totality  of  the  Real. 
He  confined  himself  on  principle  to  ethical  enquiries, 
and  even  these  he  pursued,  not  systematically,  but  in 
a  merely  indnctory  manner.  It  was  Plato  who  first 
expanded  the  Socratic  philosophy  into  a  system,  com- 
bined its  ethics  with  the  earlier  natural  philosophy, 
and  founded  both  in  dialectics,  or  the  pure  science  of 
ideas.  But  the  necessity  immediately  became  apparent 
of  a  principle  not  only  to  guide  thought  in  the  scien- 
tific method,  but  also  to  interpret  material  things  in 
their  essence  and  existence.  PPlato,  in  transcending 
the  Socratic  ethics,  transcends  also  the  Socratic  accep- 
tation of  conceptual  knowledge.  The  cognition  of 
ideas,  Socrates  had  said,  is  the  condition  of  all  true 
knowledge  and  right  action.  1  Therefore,  f concludes 
l'lnto,  logical  thought  is  alone  true  knowledge.  All 
other  ways  of  knowing — presentation,  envisagement— 
afford  no  scientific  certainty  of  conviction.!  But  Tif  the 
knowledge  of  the  idea  is  alone  real  knowledge,  this 
can  only  be,  according  to  Plato,  because  that  alone 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  Real ;)  because  true  Being  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  essence  of  things  presented 
in  the  idea,  and  to  all  else,  in  proportion  only  as  it 
participates  in  the  idea.  'Thus  the  idealizing  of  the 
concept,  which  with  Socrates  had  been  a  logical  postn-  ; 
late  involving  a  certain  scientific  dexterity,  dialectical 
impulse,  and  dialectical  art,  was  now  raised  to  the 
objective  contemplation  of  the  world,  and  perfected 
into  a  system".! 
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This,  however,  was  impossible  without  introducing 
'  s  sharper  discrimination  between  intellectual  and  moral 
activity.  /Their  direct  and  unconditional  unity,  which 
Socrates  had  demanded,  can  only  be  maintained  so 
long  as  no  advance  is  made  beyond  bis  general  view  of 
the  two-sided  problems.  The  moment  we  proceed  to 
part  iculars — either,  on  the  one  hand,  examining  the  con- 
ditions of  scientific  thought,  and  directing  that  thought 
to  subjects  of  no  immediate  moral  import ;  or,  on  the 
other,  fixing  the  attention  more  steadily  on  that  which 
hi  peculiar  to  moral  activities  and  their  various  mani- 
festations— we  can  no  longer  conceal  from  ourselves 
that  there  is  a  difference,  as  well  as  a  connection,  be- 
tween knowledge  and  action.  It  will  be  shown  here1- 
after  that  this  difference  forced  itself  upon  Plato  too : 
herein,  however,  as  in  his  whole  conception  of  philo- 
sophy, he  is  far  less  widely  separated  than  Aristotle 
from  his  master.  He  distinguishes  more  sharply  than 
the  one  between  the  moral  direction  of  the  will  and 
scientific  cognition,  but  does  not  therefore,  like  the 
other,  make  philosophy  an  exclusively  theoretical  ac- 
tivity. He  completes  the  Socratic  ethics  not  only 
with  dialectical  but  with  physical  investigations:  the 
latter,  however,  never  prosper  in  his  hands ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  obligations  of  this  branch  of  en- 
quiry to  Plato,  it  is  certain  that  his  genius  and 
zeal  for  natural  science  were  far  inferior  to  those  of 
Aristotle,  and  that  his  achievements  in  this  department 
bear  no  comparison  with  those  of  his  scholar,  either  in 
extent  of  knowledge,  acnteness  of  observation,  exact- 
ness of  interpretation,  or  fruitfulness  of  result.    (He 
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gives  to  concepts,  as  separate  substances,  the  reality 
of  Ideas ;  but  in  holding  Ideas  to  be  the  only  reality, 
and  material  things,  as  such,  to  be  devoid  of  essence, 
and  non-existent,  he  makes  impossible  to  himself  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomenal  world.7  He  (perfects  the 
conceptual  philosophy  into  a  system,  but  is  not  im- 
pelled, like  his  successor,  to  euter  deeply  into  par- 
ticulars: to  him  the  idea  only  is  the  true  object  of 
thought ;  the  individual  phenomenon  possesses  no  in- 
terest."] He  can  indeed  make  use  of  it  to  bring  to  light" 
the  idea  in  which  it  participates,  bub  that  thorough 
completeness  with  which  Aristotle  works  his  way  through 
empirical  data  is  not  his  concern.  The  (study  of  par- 
ticulars seems  to  him  scarcely  more  than  an  intellectual 
pastime,  and  if  he  has  for  a  while  occupied  himself  with 
it,  he  always  returns,  as  if  wearied  out,  to  the  contem- 
plation of  pure  ideas.-)  In  this  respect  also,  he  stands  y 
midway  between  Socrates  and  Aristotle  ;  between  the 
philosopher  who  first  taught  the  development  of  the 
concept  from  presentation  or  envisagement,  and  him 
who  more  completely  than  any  other  Greek  thinker  has 
carried  it  into  all  the  spheres  of  actual  existence. ~\  In  * 
the  same  proportion,  however,  that  Plato  advanced 
beyond  Socrates,  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  go 
back  to  the  pre-Socratic  doctrines,  and  regard  as  his 
co-disciples  those  who  were  then  seeking  to  apply  those 
theories  to  the  perfecting  of  the  Socratic  doctrine.  To 
what  an  extent  he  did  both  is  well  known.  Plato  is 
the  first  of  the  Greek  philosophers  who  not  merely 
knew  and  made  use  of  his  predecessors,  but  consciously 
completed  their  principles  by  means  of  each  other,  and 
1,2 
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'  bound  them  all  together  in  one  higher  principle.  ^  What 
Socrates  had  taught  with  regard  to  the  concept  of 
knowledge ;  Parmenides  and  Heraclitus,  the  Megarians 
and  Cynics,  on  the  difference  between  knowledge  and 
opinion ;  Heraclitus,  Zeno,  and  the  Sophists,  on  the 
subjectivity  of  sense  perception — all  this  he  built  up 

/into  a  developed  theory  of  knowledge.!  'The  Eleatic 
principle  of  Being,  and  the  Heraclttean  of  Becoming) 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  and  that  of  the  multiplicity 
of  things,  he  has,  in  his  doctrine  of  Ideas,  quite  as 

''much  blended  as  opposed  ;) while  at  the  same  time  he  has 
perfected  both  by  means  of  the  Anaxagorean  conception 
of  Spirit,  the  Megaro-Socratic  conception  of  the  Good, 
and  the  idealised  Pythagorean  numbers.  These  latter, 
properly  understood,  appear  in  the  theory  of  the  World- 
soul,  and  the  mathematical  laws,  as  the  mediating  ele- 
ment between  the  idea  and  the  world  of  sense.  Their 
one  element,  the  concept  of  the  Unlimited,  held 
absolutely  and  combined  with  the  Heraclitean  view 
of  the  sensible  world,  gives  the  Platonic  definition 
of  Matter.  The  cosmological  part  of  the  Pythagorean 
system  is  repeated  in  Plato's  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse: while  in  his  theory  of  the  elements  and  of 
physics  proper,  Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras,  and  more 
distantly  the  Atomistic  and  older  Ionic  natural  philo- 
sophies, find  their  echoes. '  His  'psychology  is  deeply 
coloured  with  the  teaching  of  Anaxagoras  on  the 
immaterial  nature  of  miud,  and  with  that  of  Pytha- 

/  goras  on  immortality^  In  his  [ethics,  the  Socratic  basis 
can  as  little  be  mistaken  as,  in  his  politics,  his  sym- 

-  pathy  with   the  Pythagorean  aristocracy.  1  Yet  <Plato 
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is  neither  the  envious  imitator  that  calumny  has  called 
him,  nor  the  irresolute  eclnctic,7who  only  owed  it  to 
favouring  circumstances  that  what  was  scattered  about 
in  earlier  systems  nnited  in  him  to  form  a  harmonious 
■whole.  We  may  say  more  truly  that  this  blending  of 
the  rays  of  hitherto  isolated  genius  into  one  focus  is  the 
work  of  his  originality  and  the  fruit  of  his  philosophic 
principle.  The  Somatic  conceptual  philosophy  is  from 
the  outset  directed  to  the  contemplation  of  things  in 
all  their  aspects,  the  dialectic  combination  of  those 
various  definitions  of  which  now  one,  and  now  another, 
is  mistaken  by  a  one-sided  apprehension  for  the  whole — 
to  the  reduction  of  the  multiplicity  of  experience  to 
its  permanent  base.1  Plato  applies  this  method  uni- 
versally, seeking  not  merely  the  essential  nature  of 
moral  activities,  but  the  essential  nature  of  the  Real. 
He  is  thus  inevitably  directed  towards  the  assumptions 
of  his  predecessors,  which  had  all  started  from  some 
true  perception  ;  but  while  these  assumptions  had  re- 
lated entirely  and  exclusively  to  one  another,  Plato's 
scientific  principles  required  that  he  should  fuse  them 
all  into  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  theory  of 
the  world.  As  therefore  Plato's  knowledge  of  the 
earlier  doctrines  gave  him  the  most  decided  impulse 
in  the  development  of  tha  Socratic  teaching,  it  was 
conversely  that  development  which  alone  enabled 
him  to  use  the  combined  achievements  of  the  other 
philosophers  for  his  own  system.  The  Socratic  con- 
ceptual philosophy  was  transplanted  by  him  into  the 
fruitful  and  well-tilled  soil  of  the  previous  natural 
>  Cf.  Part  i.  page  93,  95  *qq. 
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philosophy,  thence  to  appropriate  to  itself  all  kindred 
y  matter ;  and  in  thus  permeating  the  older  speculation 
with  the  spirit  of  Socrates,  purifying  and  reforming  it 
by  dialectic,  which  was  itself  extended  to  metaphysical 
speculation, — in  thus  perfecting  ethics  by  natnral  phi- 
losophy, and  natnral  philosophy  by  ethics — Plato  has 
accomplished  one  of  the  greatest  intellectual  creations 
"  ever  known.]   Philosophy  could  not  indeed  permanently 
-  remain  in  the  form  then  given  to  it.  fAristotle  soon 
made  very  essential  alterations  in  the  theories  of  his 
s    master  f]  the  older  Academy  itself  could  not  maintain 
them  in  their  purity,  and  the  later  systems  that  thought 
to  reproduce  the  Bystem  of  Plato  were  Belf-deceived, 
But  this  is  [precisely  Plato's  greatness, — that  he  was 
able  to  give  the  progress  of  Philosophy  an  impulse  so 
powerful,  so  far  transcending  the  limits  of  his  own 
*  system^  and  to  proclaim  the  deepest  principle  of  all 
right  speculation — the  Idealism  of  thought — with  such 
energy,  such  freshness  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  that  to 
him,  despite  all  his  scientific  deficiencies,  belongs  the 
honour  of  for  ever  conferring  philosophic  consecration 
on  those  in  whom  that  principle  lives. 
/      In\  Plato's  scientific  method,  also,  we  recognise  the 
deepening,  the  purification  and  the  progress  of  the  So- 
,    cratic  philosophy .7  From  the  [principle  of  conceptual 
knowledge  arises,  as  its  immediate  consequence,  that  dia- 
y    lectic  of  which  Socrates  most  be  considered  the  author.1? 
But  while  Socrates  contented  himself  with  developing 

1  The  dialectic  of  Zeno  and  the    dialectic  m  a  real  agent  in  defining 

Sophists  differs  in  being  concerned    the  concept. 
irith  refutation  only:  Socrates  nsei 
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the  concept  oat  of  mere  envisagement,  Plato  further  de- 
manded that  conceptual  science  should  be  drawn  out  by 
methodical  classification  into  a  system ;  while  Socrates, 
in  forming  concepts,  starts  from  the  contingencies  of  the 
given  case,  and  never  goes  beyond  the  particular^  Plato 
requires  that  thought  shall  rise,  by  continued  analysis, 
from  conditioned  to  unconditioned,  from  the  phenome-  , 
non  to  the  idea,  from  particular  ideas  to  the  highest  and  • 
most  universal. 7  The  (Socratic  dialectic  only  set  itself 
to  gain  the  art  of  right  thinking  for  the  immediate  use 
of  individuals  to  purify  their  crude  presentations  into 
concept*?] the  practice  of  dialectic  was  therefore  at  the 
same  time  education ;  intellectual  and  moral  activity 
coincided,  (as  much  for  the  work  of  the  philosopher  in 
itself  as  for  its  effect  on  others.  ThelPlatonic  dialectic, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  subservient  to  the  formation  of  a 
system :  it  has,  therefore,  as  compared  with  the  Socratic, 
larger  outlines  and  a  more  fixed  form. 7  What  in  the  one 
was  a  matter  of  personal  discipline,  in  the  other  becomes 
conscious  method  reduced  to  general  rules ;  whereas 
the  former  aimed  at  educating  individuals  by  true  con-  _ 
cepts,  the  latter  seeks  out  the  nature  and  connection 
of  concepts  in  themselves :  it  enquires  not  merely  into 
moral  problems  and  activities,  but  into  the  essential 
nature  of  the  Real,  proposing  as  its  end  a  scientific 
representation  of  the  universe.  But  Plato  does  not  go 
so  far  in  this  direction  as  Aristotle ;  the  technicalities 
of  logic  were  not  formed  by  him,  as  by  his  pupil,  into 
an  exact,  minutely  particularising  theory ;  neither  for 
the  derivation  nor  for  the  systematic  application  of 
concepts  does  he  summon  to  his  aid  such  a  mass  of 
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experimental  material.  He  cares  far  less  for  that  equal 
spread  of  scientific  knowledge  into  all  departments 
which  Aristotle  desireoL  than  for  the  contemplation  of 
the  idea  as  such.  He  .regards  the  Empirical  partly  as 
a  mere  help  to  the  attainment  of  the  Idea — a  ladder  to 

'  be  left  behind  if  we  would  gain  the  heights  of  thought ; / 
partly  as  a  type  of  the  nature  and  inherent  force 
of  the  ideas — a  world  of  shadows,  to  which  the  Philo- 
sopher only  temporarily  descends,  forthwith  to  return 

"  into  the  region  of  light  and  of  pure  being.*  'Whereas, 
therefore,  Socrates  in  the  main  confines  himself  to  a 
search  for  concepts,  the  cognition  of  which  is  for  him 
moral  education ;  whereas  Aristotle  extends  induction 
and  demonstration,  purely  in  the  interests  of  science, 
over  all  the  Actual, — the  special  peculiarity  of  Plato 
is  that  moral  education,  intellectual  teaching,  and,  in 
science  itself,  the  formation  of  concepts  and  their 
development/  in  spite  of  partial  separation,  are  yet, 
with  him,  internally  held  together  and  united  by 
their  common  aim,rboth  leading  to  that  contempla- 
tion of  the  idea,  which  is  at  the  same  time  life   in 

^the  idea.4}  Thia  position  is  not  indeed  invariable.  We 
see,  in  the  dialogues,  Socratic  induction  at  first  de- 
cidedly predominating  over  the  constructive  element, 
then  both  intermingling,  and,  lastly,  inductive  prepara- 
tion receding  before  systematic  deduction ;  correspond- 
ing to  which  there  is  also  a  gradual  change  from  the 
form  of  conversation  to  that  of  continued  exposition. 
But  the  fundamental  character  of  the  method  is  never 
•  ViOe   eipemllj  Rep.  vi.  511        *  Cf.  mj  PUt.  Slnd.  p.  23  iq. 


effaced ;  and  however  deeply  Plato  may  sometimes  go 
into  particulars,  his  ultimate  design  is  only  to  exhibit 
with  all  possible  clearness  and  directness  the  Idea 
shining  through  the  phenomenon ;  to  point  out  its 
reflection  in  the  finite ;  to  fill  with  its  light  not  only 
the  intellect,  but  the  whole  man. 

This  speciality  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  explains 
the  form  which  he  selected  for  its  communication. 
An  artistic  nature  was  indispensable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  such  a  philosophy ;  conversely,  thiB  philo- 
sophy would  infallibly  demand  to  be  informed  artis- 
tically. ^The  phenomenon,  placed  in  such  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  idea,  becomes  a  beautiful  phenomenon ; 
the  perception  of  the  idea  in  the  phenomenon  an 
(esthetic  perception.* "")  (Where  science  and  life  so  com- 
pletely interpenetrate  one  another,  as  with  Plato, 
science  can  only  impart  itself  in  lively  description  ; 
and  as  the  communicating  medium  is  ideal,  this  de-  , 
scription  will  necessarily  be  poetical.  /At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  exposition  must  be  dialectical, 
if  it  is  to  correspond  with  the  subject  matter  of 
conceptual  philosophy.  Plato  satisfies  both  these  re- 
quirements in  the  philosophic  dialogue,  by  means  of 
which  he  occupies  a  middle  position  between  the  per- 
sonal converse  of  Socrates  and  the  purely  scientific  con- 
tinuous exposition  of  Aristotle.*  The  Socratic  conver- 
sation is  here  idealised,  the  contingency  of  its  motives 

1  It  is  tliiii   (ray a    Pinto  him-  *  AiUtotlo    clone   the  dialogue 

self  in    tlio   I'hssdru*,  250    B,  D;  form  unlj  fur  popular  writings,  nnd 

Sjmp-    206    D)    that    the   philo-  apparently  only   in    hit    Platonic 

iophic  idea  first  dawns   upon  iho  period. 
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and  conduct  J&  corrected  by  a  stricter  method-  -the 
defects  of  personalities  are  covered  by  artistic  treat- 
ment. Yet  the  speciality  of  verbal  intercourse,  the 
reciprocal  kindling  of  thought,  is  still  retained.  Phi- 
losophy is  set  forth,  not  merely  as  a  doctrine,  but 
aa  a  living  power,  in  the  person  of  the  true  philo- 
sopher, and  a  moral  and  artistic  effect  is  thus  pro- 
duced, of  a  kind  that  would  have  been  impossible  to 
bare  scientific  enquiry.  Unbroken  discourse  is  doubt- 
less better  suited  to  the  latter ;  and  Plato  himself  shows 
this,  for  in  proportion  as  his  scientific  discussions  gain 
in  depth  and  scope,  they  lose  in  freedom  of  conversa- 
tional movement.  In  the  earlier  works,  this  freedom 
not  unfrequently  disturbs  the  clearness  of  the  logic, 
while  in  the  dialectical  dialogues  of  the  middle  order 
it  is  more  and  more  subordinated  to  the  logical  deve- 
lopment of  thought.  In  the  later  writings,  dialogue  is 
indeed  employed  with  the  accustomed  skill  for  intro- 
ductory discussions  or  personal  delineations;7  but  so 
far  as  tbe  exposition  of  the  system  is  concerned  it 
sinks  into  a  mere  form,  and  in  the  Timaeus  is  discarded 
at  the  very  commencement.8  We  need  not,  with  Her- 
mann,* conclude  from  this  that  the  form  of  dialogue 
had  for  Plato  a  merely  external  value ;  that,  in  fact,  it 
was  like  some  favourite  and  traditional  fashion  of  dress 

'  E.g.  in  the  Symposium,  Pineda,  adapted    for    dialogic    exposition, 

unci    first   two   booin   of  the   Be-  Thii    does    not    really   contradict 

public.  win!    baa   been   observed   above. 

"  Cf.,  on  I'lato'a  oral  instruction,  Even  where  dialogue  is  employed 

Sp.  2.5-2,  and  Hermann,  Plat.  352.  throughout,   there  an  many  parts 

teinhart  (Plat.  W.  n.  44)  explains  epen  to  the  aame  objection, 

the  withdrawal  of  the  dialogue  form  *  Loo.  cit.  352,  MA4  sq.      Ges. 

in  tbe  Timetti  and  Criliaa  by  Bay-  AbhdI.  285  sqij. 
ing    that    their    subject  was  not 
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inherited  from  his  predecessors,  adopted  in  his  firBt 
attempts  as  a  Socratic  pupil,  and  then  adhered  to  out 
of  piety  and  loyal  attachment,  in  opposition  to  general 
usage,  He  certainly  had  an  external  motive  for  the 
choice  of  this  form  in  the  conversations  of  his  master, 
and  a  pattern  for  its  artistic  treatment  in  dramatic 
poetry,  especially  such  as  dealt  with  reflections,  morals, 
and  manners,  like  that  of  Epicharmus,10  Sophron,11  and 
Euripides;  but  it  cannot  be  proved1*  that  before  his 
time  dialogue  was  already  much  in  vogue  for  philoso- 
phic exposition ;  and  even  if  it  could,  we  might  still 
be  sure  that  Plato,  independent  and  creative  as  he 
was,   and   endowed  with   rare   artistic   feeling,  would 

11  Vida  vol.  i.  page  362  Sejq.  passage  Hiickow'*  Form.  d.  Plat. 
11  l!f.  page  8,  note  11.  Bcbr.  p.  60  so,.).  And  this  solitary 
"  7.eao,  Sophron,  ind  Alex  a-  instance  or  dialogue  being  need 
menus  of  Tern  are  named  ai  pre-  before  Plato  by  a  writer  bo  little 
decenon  of  Plato.  It  is  hardly  known  and  so  unimportant  cannot 
probable,  however,  that  Zeno  used  go  far  to  prove  that  the  dialogic 
the  dialogue  form  (vide  vol.  i.  page  treatment  of  philosophic  material 
494);  the  Prolegomena,  c.  6,  end,  wne  'established  and  popular.' 
name  Panuenidts  with  him  :  an  Indeed,  it  only  became  so  through 
addition  no  doubt  due  to  the  Pla-  the  Socratic  echool,  in  which  the 
tonic  Parmenidea.  Of  Sophron,  dialogue  form  was  common  enough. 
whom  Diogenei  [iii.  18)  says  he  Vida  Part  i.  pp.  198,  1;  204,  3; 
copied,  Aristotle  remarks  (Poetics,  206,  8 ;  200,  1  ;  207,  2 ;  242  7  ; 
c.  1,  lMl.h.ty-.oMryipirfxW  not  to  speak  of  the  Memorabilia 
Arotideat  iBirir  mvt  "Ztlxpparot  «al  (with  regurd  to  the  Diatribes  of 
Srrifxm  pipovt  col  Tobt  SuiKpari-  Aristippus,  we  do  not  know  whe- 
Kaitt  Xfryovt.  These  mimes  may  ther  they  were  composed  in  din- 
indeed  have  been  written  in  prose  logne  form  :  and  wa  are  equally 
(Arist.  ap.  A then,  xi.  505C),  but  ignorant  whether  hia  twenty-five 
are  no  pnvif  of  the  existence  or  dialogues  were  genuine:  v.  p.  298). 
philosophic  dialogues.  Finally,  It  ia  plain  that  the  prevalence  of 
Alexamenua  may  have  written  dialogue  in  the  Socratic  school  was 
1  Socratic  conversations ; '  but  they  due  to  its  master.  Perhapa,  how- 
imntt  have  been  very  unlike  the  ever,  when  Plato  wrote  hia  first 
Platonic  dialogues,  as  Ariatotlo  pieces,  there  were  not,  asyet,  many 
{np.  Athen.  Ice.  cil.J  classes  them  Socratic  dialogues  extant.  Xen. 
with  Sophron's  mimes  as  prose  Hem.  iv.  3,  2,  cannot  be  alleged  to 
tales,  X*7«  aal  fnft^ctn  (cf.  on  the  prove  the  opposite.         -     ■ 
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never  on  such  purely  external  grounds  have  held  to  a 
form  all  his  life  long,  even  when  it  was  most  irksome 
to  him;  that  mere  antiquity  would  not  have  deter- 
mined him  in  its  choice,  nor  custom  in  its  persistent 
employment,  unless  there  had  been  the  closest  internal 
connection  between  that  form  and  his  whole  concep- 
tion of  philosophy.  What  this  connection  was  Plato 
himself  points  out,13  when  in  the  Phredrus  (275  D) 
he  censures  writing,  as  compared  with  speech,  with 
its  inability  to  defend  itself,  and  its  openness  to  all 
attacks  and  misconceptions ;  for  if  this  censure  holds 
good  of  written  exposition  in  general,  Plato  must  have 
been  conscious  that  even  his  dialogues  could  not  en- 
tirely escape  it.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  his  convic- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  speech  presupposes  the  de- 
sign of  appropriating  as  far  as  possible  those  advantages 
to  bis  writing,  that  '  image  of  the  living  and  animated 
word;'14  and  if  those  advantages,  in  Plato's  opinion, 
depend  upon  the  art  of  scientific  dialogue,15  we  may 


? 


13  Cf.  Schleiermacher,  Plat.  W.  Cratylup,  390  C),  from  the  et.vmo- 
f.  a.  17  sqq. ;  Brandis,  Gr.-rom.  logy  given  in  Philebus,57  E;  Rep. 
Phil.  vi.  a.  154,  158  sqq.  vii.  532    A  ;  vi.  511    B    (against 

14  Phaedrus,  276  A.  which    the    derivation    ap.    Xen. 
16  Phadrus,  276  K :  To\i>  $*  oT/tcu,  Mem.  iv.  5,   12,  proves  nothing), 

KaWlwr  arovty  repl  avrb  ylyverai,  and   from  the  opposition  between 

fra*  rif  rjj  fadkeKTiKJj  rixvV  "XP&-  dialectic    and    rhetoric,     in     the 

fuvos    Xa/tor   ^vxV    irpoc^Kovcay  Phaedrus,  loc.  cit.      And    this  is 

0i>T«Jtf  re  *a2  artipjj  fi€T*  iriar^-  expressly   affirmed  in   the    Prota- 

firjt  \6yovit  &c.     Dialectic  is  first  goras,  p.  328  E  sqq.,  where  people 

defined    by    Plato    (Pbaadr.     266  are  censured  for  purely  continuous 

B)    only    as    the   art  of  forming  discourse,  because,  like  books,  they 

logical    concepts    and   of  making  cannot  either  answer  or  ask  ques- 

di visions.    Its  most  suitable  form  tions*,  and   are   therefore  deficient 

was  dialogue,  as  we  may  tee  from  in    those   advantages    which    the 

the  explanation  of  dia\cKTt>d}  as  the  Phaxlrus  ascribes  to  oral   instruc- 

art  of  scientific  question  and  an-  tion  (Hermann's  infelicitous  con- 

swer  (Hep.  vii.  531  E,  534  B,  D;  jecture,    ofy   &<rvtp  ptfiXla,  com- 
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reasonably  derive  from  this  his  own  application  of  that 
art.  But  the  dialogues  themselves  manifest  beyond 
possibility  of  mistake  the  design  of  compelling  the 
reader,  by  their  peculiar  form,  to  the  independent 
origination  of  thoughts.  '  Why  should  there  so  often 
be  found  in  them,  after  the  destruction  of  imaginary 
knowledge  by  the  essentially  Socratic  method  of  prov- 
ing ignorance,  only  isolated  and  apparently  uncon- 
nected lines  of  enquiry  ?  why  should  some  of  these  be 
hidden  by  others?  why  should  the  argument  at  last 
resolve  itself  in  apparent  contradictions  ?  unless  Plato 
presupposes  his  reader  to  be  capable  of  completing 
by  bis  own  active  participation  what  is  wanting  in 
any  given  enquiry,  of  discovering  the  central  point 
in  that  enquiry,  and  of  subordinating  all  the  rest  to 
that  one  point — presupposes  also  that  only  such  a 
reader  will  attain  any  conviction  of  having  understood 
at  all.'1'  The  "above-named  peculiarities  are  un- 
favourable to  the  systematic  objective  development  of 
science.  Since,  therefore,  Plato  has  employed  them 
with  the  most  consummate  art  and  the  most  deliberate 
intention,  he  must  have  had  a  special  reason  for  it, 
and  this  can  only  be  that  he  considered  objective  expo- 
sition as  generally  insufficient,  and  sought  instead  for 
some  other  manner  which  should  stimulate  the  reader 
to  possess  knowledge  as  a  self -generated  thing,  in  which 
objective  instruction  should  be  conditioned  by  previous 

pletely  misses    the    sense   of  the  to  the  Sophistic  declamations :  cf. 

paaaage).     The  dialogue  is  accord-  334  C  «]q. 

ingly  recommended  (348  C)m  the  '*  A    quotation    from     Brandis, 

beat    medium    of   ins  I  met  ion,  and  loc.   cit.  159    sqq.,    with  which    I 

the  retention  of  the  dialogue  form  fully  agree. 

repeatedly  insisted  on,  at  opposed 
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subjective  culture.  If  this  were  the  design  of  Plato, 
and  he  were  at  the  same  time  convinced  that  the  form 
of  dialogue  suited  it  better  than  continuous  discourse, 
it  naturally  follows  that  he  would  select  that  form 
for  his  writings.  Thought  is  to  him  a  conversation 
of  the  soul  with  itself ; 17  philosophic  communica- 
tion, an  engendering  of  truth  in  another ;  the  logical 
element  is  therefore  essentially  dialogical.  His  writ- 
ings, too,  were  probably  in  the  first  instance  designed, 
not  for  the  general  public,18  but  for  his  friends,  to  whom 
he  himself  would  have  imparted  them :  they  were  in- 
tended to  remind  those  friends  of  the  substance  of  the 
scientific  conversations  he  was  accustomed  to  carry  on 
with  them,  or  perhaps  as  a  substitute  for  these.19 
What  therefore  could  be  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  adopt  the  form  of  their  usual  intercourse- — that 
of  the  Socratic  dialogue  ?  *°  Stricter  science,  in  the 
sequel,  wisely  abandoned  this  form ;  but  for  Plato  it 
was  according  to  nature,  and  he  stands  alone  and  un- 
approached  among  all  writers  of  philosophic  dialogues, 

17  Sophist,  263  K:  fedpoca  fit*  writings  had  attained  a  oirculal  ion 
koX  \6yos  Tavrbv'  v\ty  6  /*£?  irrbs  extending  beyond  his  own  school 
Trjt  \f/vxi}i  rpbs  avr))v  $id\oyos  &v€v  before  his  death.  After  that 
<f>uvijt  ya^iieros  tout*  airrb  4i/up  event,  Hermodorus  is  taxed  with 
iwtaPo/idaOrj  hidwa  .  .  rb  te  7'  &*  bavin?  made  a  trade  of  (selling 
iKtUrqi  ftevfia  did  rod  ard/xaros  top  Plato's  writings ;  cf.  the  passages 
/xrrd  ffSbyyov  Kikkip-tu,  \byos.    Cf.  quoted  in  chapter  xiv. 

Theast.  189  E.  ,9  Vide  p.  112. 

18  There  was  as  yet  no  book-  *°  From  their  original  detenniua- 
selling  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  tion  in  this  form  we  can  partly  ex- 
although  the  first  beginnings  of  it  plain  the  freedom  with  which  Plato 
seem  to  come  in  that  period.  The  in  his  dialogues  makes  use  of  and 
usual  method  of  making  a  work  characterises  living  personages  of 
known  was  by  means  of  recitation,  his  acquaintance,  e.g.  his  brothers 
which  method  Plato  would  have  in  the  Republic,  and  in  the  intro- 
em ployed  (vide  p.  27,  56).  The  duction  to  the  Parmenides. 
question    arises    whether    Plato's 
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before  and*  after  him,  because  in  the  case  of  no  other 
writer  did  the  conditions  under  which  his  dialogues 
were  produced  exist  in  similar  measure — in  his  person 
that  rare  combination  of  intellectual  and  artistic  gifts, 
in  his  philosophy  that  equal  perfection  and  inner  fusion 
of  the  theoretical  and  practical,  of  the  philosophic 
Eros,  and  of  dialectic. 

The  central  point  of  the  dialogues  is  Socrates.  Not 
only  does  he  appear  in  most  of  them  as  the  leader  in 
conversation,  in  the  rest  as  an  acute  and  important 
listener  and  occasional  speaker,  but  his  personality  is 
pre-eminently  the  bond  which  artistically  unites  the 
several  pieces ;  and  some  of  the  most  powerful  and  most 
delightful  of  the  dialogues  are  devoted  quite  as  much 
to  the  painting  of  this  personality  as  to  the  philosophic 
development  of  doctrine.31  This  trait  is  primarily  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  and  veneration  offered  by  the  dis- 
ciple to  his  master.  Plato  is  conscious  that  he  owes 
to  Socrates  what  is  beat  in  his  spiritual  life,  and,  under 
this  conviction,  gives  back  to  him  in  his  writings  the 
noblest  fruits  of  the  borrowed  seed  as  his  own.  That 
Socrates  should  be  brought  forward  was  necessary,  too, 
on  artistic  grounds ;  for  the  unity  of  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine, and  the  intimate  connection  of  all  the  writings 
devoted  to  it,  could  in  no  way  be  more  artistically  re- 
presented than  by  their  association  with  one  and  the 
same  personality ;  and  that  the  personality  of  Socrates 
was  far  more  suitable  than  any  other ;  that  a  nobler, 
pleasanter  picture — a  picture  more  capable  of  idealisa- 

11  Socrates  is  only  omitted  in  and  the  omission  I*  but  one  or  Its 
tlia  Lairs,  the  bat  of  Plato's  works;    peculiarities. 
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tion — resulted  from  Plato's  placing  his  opinions  in  the 
month  of  Socrates,  instead  of  enunciating  them  him- 
self, needs  no  proof. 

His  procedure  has  doubtless  another  and  a  deeper 
reason,  rooted  in  the  foundations  of  his  manner  of 
thought.  Philosophy,  according  to  his  acceptation, 
being  not  merely  a  set  of  doctrines  but  the  perfecting 
of  the  whole  spiritual  life ;  and  science,  not  a  finished, 
communicable  system,  apart  from  the  person  that  knows, 
but  personal  activity  and  mental  development, — true 
philosophy  could  only  be  represented  in  the  perfect 
philosopher,  in  the  personality,  words,  and  demeanour 
of  Socrates.11  This  view  of  philosophy  is  closely  con- 
nected with  another  trait,  by  which  Plato's  literary 
individuality  is  marked  with  special  clearness.  This  is 
his  Employment  of  myths,  which  he  loves  to  combine 
_,  -with  philosophic  enquiry,  and  especially  to  bring  for- 
ward for  the  opening  or  conclusion  of  a  discussion."? 

—  Cf.  tbc  striking  observations  203  A  *q.,  the  begetting  of  Kros. 

of    Itaiir,    iii    bis    'Socrates    and  Republic,  iii.   414   D   aqq.,   triple 

fhriat,'  Tubingen   Journal,    1837,  classification    of  man; — rlisadnis, 

U,  07-181.  240   A   iqq.;  Mono,  81    A  aqq.; 

a  1  subj oiii  for  convenience  nuke  tiorgiaa,  523   A  sqq.  ;  Phtedo,   1  HI 

nliit  of  all  lliat  properlybcloiigB  to  It  aqq.  ;  Republic,   x.  614  11  so,.; 

this  class  :  Protagoras,  820  V  sqq.,  'I'iuueua,  41  A  iqq.,  the  Soul,  its 

i'n   Prometheus   and    Epimelbeus  pre-eiistence,  wanderings,  its  con. 

nnd  the  origin  of  political  virtue,  dilion  hereafter,  its  recollection  of 

RrhajB     frum     aoiue    writing     of  previous    perceptions.     Tho   ivbula 

otagoras ;    v.  vol.  i.    page    575  lotesiiure  of  (he  Tiruteua  ia  nlsn 

■q. ;— I'oliticua,   269   C   aqq.,   the  mythic— the  Demiurges,  together 

changing    world-periods  :    cf.    (he  with  the  subordinate  gods,  and  nil 

Laws,  iv.  713,  13  aq.,  for  a  bhort  the  history  of  the  creation  or  the 

mythic  picture  of  the  Golden  Age  ;  world;   so   ia   the   Name-giver  of 

— TiniRiu,  21  Aaq.,»ndCritiae,the  the  Cratylua.     I  shall  go  more  at 

coamic  revolutions,  the  Atlantidea,  length   into   the   import  of  these 

and  Athenian! ;— Symposium,   189  myths    in    their    proper    places. 

I)  aq.,  Ariatophanca'  tale  of  how  The  ehort  narratives  of  the  Cicadas 

tba  difference  in  sex  arose ; — Ibid,  and  of  Tbeuth   have   no  esoteric 


Here,  however,  another  motive  comes  into  play.  On 
the  lone  side,  the  mythus  is  the  expression  of  the  re- 
ligious and  poetical  character  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy.** '  Plato  [makes  use  of  the  traditions  of  the 
popular  faith  and  of  the  mysteries  (in  which  beneath 
the  veil  of  fable  he  divines  a  deeper  meaning)  for  the 
artistic  representation  of  his  ideas  ;)he  also  extends  and 
[multiplies  them  by  original  inventions,  which  rise  from 
the  transparent  personification  of  philosophic  concep- 
tions, into  lively  epic  description  fully  and  exuberantly 
drawn  out.7  But,  on  the  other  side,  the  mythus  is  not "" 
a  mere  garment,  thrown  over  a  thought  that  had  pre- 
viously existed  in  a  purely  scientific  shape ;  in  many 
cases  it  is  for  Plato  a  positive  necessity,  and  his 
masterly  use  of  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  fact,  that  he 
does  not  turn  back  upon  the  path  of  reflection  to  seek 
a  picture  for  his  thought,  but  that  from  the  very  out- 
set, like  a  creative  artist,  he  thinks  in  pictures  1  that  ^ 
thefmythcs  does  not  reiterate  that  which  the  author 
has  elsewhere  dialectically  expressed,  bnt  seizes  by 
anticipation,  as  with  a  presentiment,  that  for  which 
logical  expression  is  still  wanting.^)  The  V  Platonic 
myths,  in  short,  almost  always  point  to  a  gap  in 
scientific  knowledge :  they  are  introduced  where  some- 
thing has  to  be  set  forth,  which  the  philosopher  indeed 
acknowledges  as  true,  but  which  he  has  no  means  of 

reference  to  philosophic  doctrines,  of  which   a  mjth  could   bo   con- 

l'liiedr.  259  A  so,.  374  C  sq.    The  rtracted,  but  tbe  narrative,  form  is 

legend  of  Gyges,  Kcp.  xi.  359  D  wanting. 

iq,  is  used  by  Plato  for  the  elu-  -'  On  tbe  religious  signification 

cidfltion   of  u  position,   but   is  not  of  the    Platonic    myths,    cf.    Banr, 

introduced  in  bis  own  name.    Rep.  loc.  oil.   91  aqq. ;  Theol.  Stud.  n. 

vii.   514  sqq.   is  an  allegory,  out  Kiit.  1837,  3,  552  aqq. 
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establishing  scientifically."  This  takes  place  chiefly 
in  two  cases :  (1)  when  it  is  required  to  explain  the 
origin  of  material  things,  the  methodical  derivation 
of  which  is  impossible,  according  to  the  presupposi- 
tions of  Plato's  Bystem;"  and  (2)  when  circumstances 
are  to  be  described  which  have  no  analogy  with  our 
present  experience^  and  which  cannot  be  more  exactly 
delineated.")  The*  first  is  found  in  the  mythological 
cosmogony  of  the  Timaaus ; "  the  second  in  the  nar- 
rations concerning  the  future  life  and  the  primeval 
history  of  man ;"}  for  the  essential  purport  of  these 
latter  is  also  the  determination  of  the  state  in  which 
human  society  would  find  itself  under  altered,  ideal 
conditions.  When  Plato  in  these  cases  adopts  the 
mythical  representation,  he  indirectly  confesses  that 
his  ordinary  style  would  be  impossible  to  him.  His 
myths  are  consequently  not  only  a  proof  of  his  ar- 
tistic ability,  and  an  effect  of  the  intimate  relation 
still  subsisting  between  his  philosophy  and  his  poetry, 
but  they  also  betray  the  boundaries  of  his  methodical 
thought.  However  admirable  in  themselves,  therefore, 
they  are,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  rather  a  sign  of 

u  Plato   himself  shows  this   in  general   nnio.'      Thin  cannot    bo 

his    escbatologic    myths ;    I'hiedo,  got    out     of    Plato's     word*,    bijJ 

114  1) ;  Corp.  523  A,  637  A  ;  and  is  in  itself  mistaken.  _  The  signi- 

Timirus,  23  1),  50  C,  ho  speaks  of  ficalion  of  a  myth  is  simply  what- 

tho   cltw  hWm,     titumnfT  (Verb,  ever  the  author  wishes  to  express 

d.  Pint.  Oott.  i.  idee  d.  (Jut.  37)  by  it :  but  must  this  be  invariably 

confounds  the  myth  with  allegory  true? 

in   asserting  ((hough    he   retracts  "  As  will  be  shown  in  its  propor 

the    assertion    virtually,    p.    100)  place. 

that   'the  myth    deludes   proba-  B  The  Name-giver  of  the  Craty- 

bilily,  because,  if  taken  literally,  it  las  and  the  •pvTovpy&i  rijj  t\tnjj  of 

could  only  be  false,  while  it  could  Republic,  i.  597  B  sqq.,  belong  to 

only  bo  true   if  understood  in  its  this  class. 


weakness  than  of  strength  :  they  indicate  the  point  at 

which  it  becomes  evident  that  as  yet  he  cannot  be 
wholly  a  philosopher,  because  he  is  still  too  much  of  a 
poet.18 

"  Cf.  Hegel's  remarks,  History  essential  impart  of  which  is  '  to 
of  Philosophy,  it.  163  sqq.  A.  give  a  pictorial  enrisHgoment, 
Jabn  (Diuertatio  Platnnica,  Bern,  where  pure  thought  can  no  longer 
1839,  p.  20  sqq.)  has  rather  help  ua,  of  the  transition  of  the 
strengthened  than  refuted  Hegel's  Idea  into  phenomena.'  We  may, 
position,  though  his  perverse  philo-  therefore,  expect  a  mythical  re- 
sophic  assumptions  have  done  much  presentation  '  wherever '  (Deiiseble, 
to  obscure  the  simple  understand-  Plat.  M.  10)  'Plato's  doctrine  til- 
ing of  the  case  ;  e.g.  (be  arbitrary  valves  a  difficulty  between  trui 
and  unsatisfactory  division  of  the  Being  and  a  process  of  Becoming ! 
myths  (ibid.  31  sq.)  into  theological,  the  former  belongs  to  intellectual 
psychological,  cosrr.ogonicnl,  and  investigation  ;  the  latter  has  to  hi 
physical— -a  division  that  reminds  brought  before  us  by  an  envisage- 
us  of  Sallual'a  do  Mnndo,  c.  4.  ment  which  nils  up  its  outlines.' 
I>euschle(Pist.  Sprachphil.  38  sijq. ;  While  acknowledging  the  ingenuity 
Ueber  plat.  Mythen,  3  sqq)  is  much  of  these  deductions,  I  am  proveulcJ 
mora  satisfactory  on  the  nature  and  by  the  following  reasons  from 
import  of  Plato's  myths ;  and  Suse-  civing  full  ndhesion  to  tho  theory. 
mihl  (Genet.  Entw.  i.  228,  283  First,  I  cannot  concede  thut  Plalo 
sq.)  and  Sleinhart  (PI.  W.  vi.  73)  uses  mythic  representation  only 
in  (be  main  agree  with  him.  He  when  he  has  to  explain  a  process 
shows  that  the  Platonic  envisage-  of  Becoming.  For  (even  to  pass 
ment  of  tho  world,  and  the  method  over  Phsdr.  239  A  sq.,  274  C  sq., 
of  its  development,  was  essentially  and  247  <J,  250  II ;  ltcp.  x.  5)7  It, 
ontological,  not  genetic  ;  and  that,  where  the  Ideas  themselves  nro 
therefore,  Platonic  philosophy  was  thus  treated)  tho  myths  in  thj 
not  concerned,  even  if  it  had  been  .Symposium  and  Folilrxus  (as  will 
nble,  to  explain  the  genesis  of  the  be  shown  further  on)  are  oot  con- 
Existeot.  The  Become,  however,  cemod  with  the  explanation  of 
forced  itself  into  consideration ;  anything  Become ;  in  the  former 
and  some  form  hail  lo  be  fuund  at  the  object  is  to  givn  a  Jesciiptiun 
once  capable  of  a  speculative  con-  of  Eros — a  definition  through  con. 
tout,  and  demonstrating  by  its  un-  ccpts — which  might  just  as  well 
philosophic  stamp  the  nothingness  have  been  given  in  purely  dialectic 
of  tho  experiential  substratum,  form.  But  artistic  cu Hindu*! ion i 
This  form  was  the  rnytbus,  '  the  decided  Ptato  to  clolho  bis  thought 
value  and  charm  of  which'  (aa  in  tbe  light  and  transparent  eo- 
Sleinhort  says,  loc.  cit.)  'lie  in  volopment  of  the  nijtbus.  In  the 
that  mysterious  union  of  Being  Politicus,  he  merely  follows  out 
and  Becoming,  which,  unattainable  tbe  position  that  the  reduction  of 
by  cognition,  may  only  be  grasped  statecraft  to  the  pastoral  art  is  at 
by  imagination  and  feeling;'  the  most  applicable  only  to  the  golden 
M   2 
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Plato's  more  comprehensive  and  methodical  de- 
velopment of  philosophy  necessitates  also  a  clearer 
distinction  of  its  several  branches  with  him  than  with 
earlier  philosophers.  Yet  the  dividing  lines  are  not 
so  sharply  drawn  in  his  writings  as  in  those  of  Aris- 
totle ;  nor  is  the  precise  determination  of  each  branch 

'  quite  certain.1*  (  Modern  writers  have  not  unfrequently 
ascribed  to  Plato  classifications  which  are  manifestly 

/  alien  to  him  j8*)  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  previously 

age,  and  (lint,  npplicd  to  our  own  this.      Fuller   enquiries    into   the 

times,  it  is    wrong   and    overlooks  Plutonic  myths  ore  given  in   Alb. 

tlie   real   distinction    between   the  Fischer  Do  Mythis  Plat.  (Kiinigsb. 

two.    All  the  philosophic  opinions  1805),  27  sq. ;  Ueberweg,  Grundr. 

contained  in  the  myth  of  thc8tate°-  i.   129.      To  these  moat  now   ho 

man  might   hnre  been   dispensed  added  Volquirdsen  on  (he  Plutonic 

with  in  fat  as  ita  immediate  object  myths,   Schletw.    1K71.    Fischer's 

is  concerned.     Again,  the  myth  of  classification    of   the   myths    into 

Rep.   iii.    docs  not  stand  in    tho  poetical  and  philosophical  (loc.  cil.) 

plnco  of  mi  explanation.    On  this  is   inexact,  because,  if  wo  undev- 

account  then   I  cmnot  concede  to  stand  by  the  first  the  purely  poeti- 

Dcuschle(Plat.M.  12]  that  a  myth  oaf  {for  they  are  all  poetical  on  the 

like    that    of    the    Symposium    is  whole,    el  so    they    would    not    be 

necessary   on  philosophic  firuunds,  myths)  this  clnas  mufct  bo  limited 

though  I  entirely  acknowledge  its  to  the  Pliiedr.  25'J  (of  the  Cicados)  ; 

artistic  propriety.  Generally  speak-  Phiedr.  274  C  sq.  (,ibout  Thctitli) 

iiig,  we   shall   find  it  best  not  to  is    n    didactic    narrative,    though 

press  tlio    philosophical    construe-  without   any    philosophic    content, 

lion  too  much,  not  to  confino  too  Of  tho  other  instances  placed  by 

strictly    poetical    invention.       As  Fischer  in  this  class,  Kcp.  ii.  350 

regards    the    scientific    north    of  D  sq.   is  no  myth  at   all,   while 

the    Platonic    myths,    I    do    not  Prut.  230  C  cqq.,  and  Sytup.  199 

think    tiiy     judgment    on     them  D  sqq.,  express  definite  philosopllio 

overthrown  by   the  remark    (Plut.  suppositions.     The  further  division 

Sprach.  pbil.  38)  that  this  eiposi-  of  the  philosophic  myths  into  on- 

tinn  was  necessary  to  Plato  from  tologtcal,    methodic,    cosmologies  I, 

his   point  of  »iew.     This   I  have  psychological,  and   political,  is  at 

endeavoured  to  prove  myself:  and  once  useless  and  inaccurate,  inas- 

fho  assertion  iluit  tho  deficiencies  much  as  not  mi  frequently  several 

of     I'lalo's     scientific     procedure  of  these  elements   are  treated   in 

come    into     prominence    in    this  the  snme  myth, 
wry    need    of   a   mythical   expo-        *  Cf.   on  what   follows    Hitter, 

sition  is  no  contradiction.     Den-  ii.  24-1  sqq. 
Bchlo,  plat.  M.  4,  virtually  admits        ;u  E.g.  the  division  into  a  general 
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mentioned  attempts11  of  the  old  grammarians  to  arrange 
his  works  according  to  their  contents.  Though  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  in  its  favour  is  insufficient," '  there  is 
far  more  to  be  said  for  the  theory  that  he  divided  the 
whole  subject  matter  of  philosophy  into  three  parts : 
Dialectics  (or  Logic),  Physics,  and  Ethics."  For  nit 
only  is  this  distribution  presupposed  by  Aristotle94 
and  employed  by  Xenocrates,w  but  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  dialogues,  in  regard  to  their  main 
subject,  fall  into  three  corresponding  groups  jlthough 
scarcely  one  dialogue  is  wholly  contained   in   either. 

And  an  applied  part:    (Marbacb,  second   and  third  centar]'   of  (Ho 

Oetcb.  d.  Phil,  i.  215,  who  further  Christian  era. 

subdivides  Ihe  latter  into  Physic*  "  Cic.  Acad.  i.  5,  10,  who,  ace. 

and  Ethics ;  similarly  ScliUlermn.-  to  c.  4,  14  (or.  Fin.  r.  3,  8,  4,  9), 

cber,   Geach.   d   Phil.   98,  speaks  follows  Antiochus  in  this  instance, 

of  a  '  twofold   direction   of  cogni-  Diog.   iii.  56  :  to  Physics  Socrates 

tion  to  unity  and  totality,  and  in  added  Ethic*,  and  Plato  Dialectics 

the  latter  to  Physics  and  Ethics ; '  (more  correctly  Apul.  Dogm.  Plat. 

to    Plato    himself    is    attributed  3:    he  had  Ethics  and  Dialectics 

merely  the  threefold  division  into  from  Socrates).    Atticui  np.  Euseb. 

Dialectics,   Physics,  and   Ethics) ;  pr.  Ev.  ji.  2,  2  aqq.,  Apul.  loc.  eft., 

a  distinction    which   nowhere   oc-  both  of  whom,  however,  show  their 

curs.      Nor    again    do    we    find  untrustwortbiness,  in  ranging  Theo- 

a   distinction    between    theoretical  logy  and  the  doctrine  of  Mens  under 

nnd    practical  philosophy;    (Kraft  -  Physics;    so    also    Arislocl.    apud 

riesch.  d.  alt,  PUil.  203  ;   Buhle,  Euseb.  loc.  cit.  3,  6,  and  Alcinoua 

(teach,   d.   Phil.   ii.   70  sq. ;    and  Isag.  c.  7,  who  mentions  tbo  three 

Tennemann,  Plat.  Phil.  i.  240  sqq..,  division*  of  dialectical,  theoretical, 

add    as    a    third     division     Logic  and  practical  philosophy.      Sextns 

or  Dialectics,  by  which,  however,  Math.   vii.  16,  after  detailing  tho 

tbey  only  understand  the  theory  of  three  parts  of  philosophy,  says  far 

cognition).      Van  Heusde's  dialinc-  more    circumspectly :     «r    tard/iti 

lion  of  a  pliihaophia  paler!,   rtri  pir  nXdru*  i<rr\r   ipxT/^>  .... 

't  jutti,    is    entirely   modem    and  ^irrorara  Hi  ol  r<pl  to*  EfWrpdnj 

unplatonic.  *ai  of  iwi  too  wtptTaraa  rri  M  ol 

1  P.  97,  14.  Art    ttji  otdSi    Ixorrii  T^aSt  rijt 

:u  See    preceding    note.      The  tiaxptttuH. 

eclectic  Antiochus  is  not  an  original  "Top.   i.    14,  105,   b.   19;   cf. 

source  in  questions  of  the  Platonic  Anal.  Post  i.  33,  end. 

philosophy ;  and  this  is  true  with-  3i  See  note  33. 
ont  exception  of  the  writers  of  the 
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I  The  Timffins,  and,  so  far  as  Anthropology  may  be 
classed  under  Physics,  the  Pheedo  also,  is  physical  as 
to  contents;"]  the 'Republic,  PoHticus,  Philebus,  Gor- 
gias,  ethical!  the\  These  tet  us,  Sophist  and  Parmenides, 
■"  dialectical./  We  may  therefore  venture  to  derive  this 
division  from  Plato,  though  it  is  never  brought  for- 
ward in  his  writings,*8  and  at  any  rate  cannot  be 
proved  in  the  case  of  his  oral  discourses.  But, 
however  applicable  it  may  be,  it  does  not  exhaust 
the  philosophic  content  of  the  dialogues.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  in  these  the  Socratic 
induction, — discussion  for  scientific  preparation  and 
moral  education, — ia  combined  with  systematic  deve- 
lopment of  doctrine,  and  at  first  even  asserts  itself 
to  a  far  greater  extent.  What  place,  then,  is  to 
be  assigned  to  such  arguments  ?  Where  are  we  to 
arrange  all  those  refutations  of  popular  opinion  and 
of  customary  virtue,  of  the  Sophists  and  their  Eudee- 
monistic  theories — all  those  passages  which  treat  of 
the  conception  and  the  method  of  knowledge,  the  one- 
ness of  virtue,  and  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  moral 
action,  of  philosophic  love  and  the  stages  of  its  deve- 
lopment ?  It  iB  usual  to  place  one  part  of  them 
under  Dialectic,  another  under  Ethics.  But  by  this 
procedure,   either    the   coherent    exposition   of    these 

"  By    Dialectic    Plato     under-  trine    of   true    existences    is   not 

stands    Philosophy    generally,    as  opposed   to   kin   Yiewg.      He  does 

nil]   be    shown    more    thoroughly  not  know  tho  names  Physics  and 

later   on.      He    acknowledges    a  Ethics.    Instead  of  the   latter  he 

strictly    scientific   procedure    only  would  rather  say  Politics  :  cf.  Polit. 

where    pure    concepts    are    dealt  303  E,  305  E,  259  It;  and  Euthy- 

wilh;     and,    therefore,    the    limi-  dem.  291  C  sqq. ;  Gorg.  464  B. 
tntiou    of  Dialectic    to    the    doc- 
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sciences  is  interrupted  by  elementary  discussions  which 
Plato,  even  where  he  introduces  them,  has  left  far 
behind — or  the  enquiries  concerning  true  knowledge 
and  right  action,  always  in  him  so  closely  inter- 
mingled, are  forced  widely  apart.  To  renounce  an 
articulate  division  of  the  exposition  based  on  the 
contents,  and  to  adhere  only  to  the  conjectural  ar- 
rangement of  the  dialogues,37  seems  unadvisable ;  for 
if  we  thus  gain  a  true  representation  of  the  order 
in  which  Plato  propounded  his  thoughts,  we  get 
none  of  their  internal  connection ;  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  frequent  discussion  in  widely  distant  dialogues 
of  one  and  the  same  thought,  that  the  two  orders  do 
not  necessarily  coincide.  Unless  we  would  follow  Plato 
even  in  his  repetitions— in  the  want  of  perfect  syste- 
matic clearness  inseparable  from  his  manner  of  explana- 
tion— we  must,  in  considering  dialogues  which  are  the 
stronghold  of  any  particular  doctrine,  adduce  all  parallel 
instances  from  among  the  other  dialogues.  But  if  in 
this  manner  the  order  of  the  writings  be  once  aban- 
doned, we  have  no  longer  any  reason  for  adhering  to  it 
at  all ;  the  problem  will  rather  be  to  place  ourselves  at 
the  inner  source  and  centre  of  the  Platonic  system,  and 
to  rally  round  this  nucleus  the  elements  of  that  system, 
according  to  their  internal  relation  in  the  mind  of  their 
author.33     On  this  subject  Plato  himself  (Rep.  vi.  511  B) 

*  A  common  com  nut  may  be  these  remarks  I  do  not  diapa- 
fnpnd  in  Bnwdis,  cf.  loc.  cit.  p.  rage  the  worth  of  investigations 
182,  192 :  afterwards,  however,  he  into  the  sequence  and  respective 
returns  to  an  arrangement  accord-  relations  of  the  Platonic  din- 
ing to  matter,  which  in  (lie  main  logucs,  or  accede  to  ibe  sweeping 
agrees  with  the  ordinary  one.  sentence  of   Hegel   against    such 

*  I  need  not   protest    that   in  enquiries  (Gesch.  d.  Phil.  xi.  156), 
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gives  us  &  pregnant  hint.  The  highest  division  of  the 
thinkable,  he  says,  and  the  proper  object  of  philosophy 
is  this :  '  What  the  reason  as  such  attains  by  means  of 
the  dialectic  faculty,  using  the  hypotheses  not  as  first 
principles,  but  merely  as  hypotheses,  like  steps  and 
point*  of  departure,'*  in  order  to  reach  out  from  them 
to  the  unconditioned,  the  first  principle  of  all  things ; 
nnd  laying  hold  of  this,  and  then  of  that  which  follows 
from  it,  it  again  descends  to  the  last  step ;  so  that  it 
nowhere  makes  use  of  any  sensible  object,  but  proceeds 
wholly  from  ideas,  through  ideas,  to  ideas.'  In  this 
passage,  and  also  in  a  noteworthy  passage  of  Aris- 
totle,4" a  donble  way  is  clearly  traced  out  for  thought : 
the  way  from  beneath,  upward ;  and  that  from  above, 
downward :  the  inductive  ascent  to  the  idea,  effected 
by  the  cancelling  of  final  hypotheses,  and  the  syste- 
matic descent  from  the  idea  to  the  particular.  Now 
we  already  know  that  these  two  ways  correspond  with 
the  two  elements  united  in  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  and 
also  distinguishable  from  each  other  in  his  literary 
exposition.     We  therefore  pursue  this  indication,  con- 

soperficially  reiterated  by  Mar-  »  Etb.  N.  i.  2,  1005  a.  32 : 
bach  (Geseh.  d.  Phil,  i.  198).  tt  yip  ral  II  \btuf  ijropn  tcvto  cot 
TlifiBG    iiiYtfltigallons  are   ill  tbeir     i{^rii,riTiporiwiTwrdpx^i',  flirl 

E  roper  place  of  (be  bigbest  value,  idt  ipxis  iirtir  4  W«.  &a**p  h  Tip 
ut,  in  an  eipositioii  of  the  in-aSIp  dri  run  i8\c8irwr  iwi  tS 
Platonic  sjstem,  merely  literary  t/^oi  J|  irdwa\ir.  This  expression 
points  must  be  subordinated  to  seems  to  refer  to  Pluto's  procedure 
'  "      -'■'--  '■  -'    '-(traction.      The    words 

I  #r/r«  a™  suit  aide 
tiio  passage  in  lha 
nor  to  the  analogous 
'  coincident)  p 
101  D.  Cf. 
i  from  Phtedr.  2G6  D 
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eidering  in  the  following  pages,  first  the  propaedeutic 
groundwork,  and  then  the  systematic  construction  of 
the  Platonic  theory.  This  latter,  again,  may  be  divided 
into  Dialectics,  Physics,  and  Ethics.41 

a  It  Deeds  no  proof  lo  show  that  filiation  as  bis  assort] on  (loc.  oil. 

these   three   divisions  could   only  p.  288)   that  Plato,  as  a  true  80- 

have  been  arranged    in    the  order  cralic,  was  occnpied  entirely  with 

given  above,  and  the  reverse  order  practical    philosophy,  and    in    his 

adopted  by  Freis,  Gesch.  d.   Phil,  method   did    not   go    beyond    the 

i.   S   58  sqq.,  requires  as  little  re-  epagngic  process. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

'      MTHE  PROPEDEUTIC  GROUNDWORK  OF  THE   PLATONIC 

DOCTRINE.7 

Speaking  generally,  Plato's  Propaedeutic  consists  in 

applying  destructive  criticism  to  the  unphilosophical 

point  of  view,  and  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  true 

'     philosophy.    In  particular,  Ithree  stages  may  be  dis- 

/     tinguished  in  this  process.^  (Ordinary  consciousness 

forms  the    point  of    departure.      By  the  dialectical 

analysis  of  the  presuppositions,  which  were  regarded 

by  ordinary  consciousness    as    primary    and    certain 

truths,  we  next  arrive  at  the  negative  result  of  the 

Sophists.1     When  this  has  been  surmounted,  and  not 

till  then,  the  philosophic  point  of  view  can  be  positively 

/  evolved.  1 

^  Platolhas  refuted  the  position  of  ordinary  conscious- 
ness both  on  its  theoretical  and  on  its  practical  side. 
In  theory,  ordinary  consciousness  may  be  generally 
defined  as  the  Envisaging  Consciousness  (Vorstellendes 
Bewusstsein)  ;  or,\  more  exactly  to  discriminate  its  ele- 
ments, it  apprehends  truth  partly  as  Sensuous  Percep- 
tion, and  partly  as  Envisagement  (Vorstellen)  in  the 

1  Grote's  objections  (Plato,  i.  259  sq.)  have  been  answered,  Part  i.  p.  157. 
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narrower  sense — Opinion,   or   what   a  man   conceives  I 

In/" opposition  to  this/ Plato  shows' in  the  Theastetus 
that  Knowledge?  (Iwtarnftti)  is  something  different  from 
Perception  (sensation,   afaOnmc)  and  Right  Opinion. 1 
\Perception  is  not  Knowledge^!  for  (Thea?t.  151  E)  Per- 
ception is  only  the  manner  in  which  things  appear  to  ns 
(<p avraala) :  if,  therefore,  Knowledge  consisted  in  Per- 
ception, it  would  follow  that  for  each  man  that  must 
be  true  which  appears  to  him  true — the  principle  of 
the  Sophists,  the  refutation  of  which  we  shall  presently 
consider.     Perception  shows  us  the  self-same  object  in 
the  most  contradictory  manner :  at  one  time  great,  at 
another  small ;  now  hard,  now  soft ;  now  straight,  now 
crooked  :  how  then  can  it  be  regarded  as  equally  true 
with  thought,  which  abolishes  these  contradictions^V^ 
But(even  Right  Opinion  is  not  Knowledge  ;  inasmuch  as 
Knowledge  is  to  be  sought  in  the  activity  of  the  soul  as  I   ' 
such,  and   not   in  yielding  ourselves  to  external  im- 
press ions4=}-Opin ion  is  ^inadequate  to  the  problem  of    "* 
Knowledge^)   (If  Eight  Opinion  (this  by  way  of  indirect 
proof)  were  indeed  Knowledge,  the  possibility  of  False 
Opinion  would  be  inexplicable. ")  Fori  in  the  first  place,  ' 
False  Opinion  could  relate  neither  to  what  is  known  nor 
to  what  is  unknown :  of  the  former  we  have  Right  Opi- 
nion, of  the  latter  (if  Knowledge  and  Opinion  be  really 

*  Cf.  Rep.  v.  475   E  Eqq.,  and    tirrtir  aflrij*   {rip    tmmfov)    Ir 
pnnages  to  be  preiontly  cited.  aluB-Zisct  r4  rOpdwar,  dXX'  it  imlnp 

1  Rep.  iii.  523   E   eq. ;  x.  602  t<?  Art/tan,  Sri  wot'  (j£«  ^  ^ux*l 

C  m.  SraraMjtat?  a  JrJ|*  Trjwyfiarohjrai 

*  Thetot.  1B7  A !    *>ut   M   to-  wtpl  ri  Srra. 
eovror  ft    wpofltfHiiutlMr,  iSffTf  M 
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^  identical)  none  at  all.1- 7  Further  Jif  we  ^ppo^  Faige 

Opinion  to  be  an  opinion  corresponding  to  no  object, 

/  this  wonld  presuppose  that  the  non-existent  might  be 

conceived  ^(but  that  ^impossible,  since  every  notion  is 

a  notion  of  something  that  exists^   If  it  be  made  to 

("consist  in  the   mistaking  of  one   notion   for   another 

(aWoSoZla),   it    is  equally   in  conceivable    that    a    man 

should  mistake  one  thing  that  be  knows,  by  virtue  of 

his  very  knowledge,  for  some  other  thing  that  he  knows, 

•*"   or  even  for  something  he  does  not  know.8 1  That  is  to 

'  |  say  (Knowledge  and  Right  Opinion  cannot  be  the  same, 

.      for  Right  Opinion  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 

'  'False,  and  Knowledge  does  exclude  it -^[Opinion  can  bo 

*  Vide  187  C  so,.  Inflation    or     the      picture*    our 

'  Vide     189     B-200     D ;    and  memory  makes   with   our  percep- 

specinlly  tlie   end  of  this  section,  lions:  190  B  sq.      Stein  hart  (PI. 

Briefly,  the  drill  of  the  whole— in  W.  iii.  44,  93  si].)  laje  such  stress 

particular   of   tlto   elaborate   com-  on  this  positive  side  of  the  dialogue 

pnrisons   of   the   soul   to  a   wax-  as   to   assert    that    'the   genetic 

tablet    and    to   a    dove-cot — is   to  development    of    the    process     of 

show  that  in  supposing  the  identity  thought '  is  to  be  recognised  in  it, 

of  Knowledge,  und  Itight  Opinion  as  well  as  the  refutation  of  error 

there  is  an  incorrect  combination  as   to   the  nature   or   Knowledge, 

of  an   opinion  with  a  perception,  I  cannot   agree   with    him   lure  : 

not   a   confusion   of  the   concepts  there  is  no  investigation  into  the 

themselves;   nnd    that,   therefore,  genesis  uf  Knowledge;   and  even 

nucli    a    supposition    is    incorrect,  its  nature  is  only*  indirectly  hinted 

In   refitting  what   is   falso,   Pluto  at  in  separating  it  from  Perception 

generally  gives  bints  of  tbe  truth  ;  and  Opinion, 

nnd  we  find  a  series  of  acute  and  7  On    the   other  hand,    Bonitz 

sinking  remarks  in  the  course  of  {Plat.  Stud.  i.  lit  sq  )  thinks  1  lint 

his  demonstration,  specially  in  tbe  tbe  question  nt  IkT   I!,  200  C,  is 

distinction    (afterwards  so  produc-  not  a*  to  t  lie  po'i-ibility  of  error, 

live  in  Aristotle's  bands)  between  but  the  oiplanaiion  of  what  goes 

actual    and    potential   knowledge,  on  In  tbu  svnl  when  error  nuses. 

and    in     the    dictum    that    error  To  me  iho  point  seems  to  lie  in  the 

is    based,    not    in  our   particular  demonstration  that  if  Ufa  dXijSiji 

opinions  about  Or  envisagcnietits  of  coincided     wilb      iricr^ii),     56fa 

things,  but   in   an  incorrect  com-  JimJHji  would  be  inexplicable;   so 
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true  or  false — Knowledge  only  true  f]  we  'cannot  know  * 
falsely,  but  only  know  or  not  know.8"")  This  diversity 
may  also  be  proved  by  experience,  for  Knowledge  is 
only  produced  by  instruction ;  Bight  Opinion,  on  the 
contrary,  not  unfreauently,  as  by  rhetoricians,  through 
mere  persuasion,  knowledge,  therefore,  cannot  lie  in 
the  sphere  of  Opinion,  but  must  belong  to  some  specifi- 
cally different  activity.*  for  the  same  reason,  it  cannot  " 
be  defined10  as  Bight  Opinion  along  with  an  explana- 
tion (A«Jyoc)  ;  for  whatever  may  be  comprehended  in  the 
explanation,  if  this  itself  does  not  start  from  a  cogni- 
tion, but  only  from  a  right  envisagement,  its  addition 
can  never  transmute  Opinion  into  Knowledge.11     The 

....    .     ,--     ,    ,  a  ia  directly  enunciated  by 

i    by    tho    (act    that  it,  the  Gnrgias,  454  I>;    ip'ltriTa— 

and  it  alone,  can  bring  tho  section  -wlera  ftuSfli  cal  i\ifliii\  #aii?l  &r, 

wc    lire    discusaing   into    harmony  1L1  iyii  otfiiu.  Vai'  ri  hi ;  tirurrtiuil 

with  the  theme  of  the  wlwlo  din-  iarl  ^uJtji  mi  d\ijft(i;   OtfJetfuli. 

logiio.      Regarded    in    any    other  Ag\»  yip  at  tritiTeirir  iartr, 

light,  this  section  becomes  an  an-  IKirrii   is  hero  equivalent  to  the 

motived  episode   of  disproportion-  i&Jaof  other  passages;  cf.  Rep.  iii. 

alo    length,  interrupting    the   en-  534  A  sq.  (infra,  note  14),  where 

[jniry  into  the  concept  of  ^r«rrVl-  that  part  of  Ufa  which  relates  to 

And   tho   subsequent   progress  of  Reality  as  distinguished  from  merj 

the  dialogue  confirms  my  eiplana-  picture*  of  things  is  called  itoru  ; 

lion.     The  difficulties  with  which  and  ibid,  v.  477  K :  iipok&yut  iti) 

the  explanation    of    False  Opinion  rb    airb    drat    ixiar^UTp-    Tt    tal 

has   to  contend  COnie  back  finally  Sofa*.     TIiSj   yip    ir   tfri,    to  ?< 

to    the    contradiction :    '  what    I  iraitdpr>iTor   Tif   pi)    drspapT^rif 

know  I  mast  at  the  same  lime  not  rofiro*  tot^  ni  roiir  fxur  t<Mij ; 

know,    or    must    confound    with  *  Cf    Rchleiermacher,     Plalou'a 

something  else; '  cf.  p.  li>9  C  sq. ;  Wcrkt,  ii.  1,  17ij. 

I'M  t;  et  alibi.      Rut   the  contra-  "  With  Antistheues,  t.  Part  i. 

diction  disappears  as  soon  oa   the  p.  252  nt\. 

supposition   of   187    C   (that    the  "  V.  201  C-210.     I  cannot  here 

opposilp  fif54£a  ^tuSJjt,iiia  dXijS^t,  go  into    tho    details    of  the  argu. 

coincides  with  inaT-Ziuv)  '"  Blven  merit  J    v.    Sustmilil,    i.    103    sq.; 

np.     Right  Opinion  (KJa  d\j^i)i)  Steinhnrt    ii.  HI  >q.     Hermann's 

may  (as  Plato  says  in  tlie   Mono,  opinion  (Plat.  498,  059,   repeated 

97  E;  Tim.  51  E)  pass  into  error :  by   Alberti,   z.   Dialeklik  d.   PL, 

Knowledge  (iwivr^iv)  cannot.  Jahn'a  Jahrb.  Suppl.,  New  Series, 
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/IMeno  tells18  us  wherein  they  differ:  Opinion  lacks  in- 
telligent insight  into  the  necessity  of  the  thing :  it  is 
consequently,  even  if  true,  an  uncertain  and  variable 
y  possession.     Knowledge  alone,  by  supplying  this  want, 
guarantees  abiding  cognition  of  truth.   /And  summing 
.     .up  all  previous  discussions,  the(Tim«3us  (51  E)  declares 
-*  r  that  Knowledge  is  implanted  in  us  by  instruction,  Right 
"  Opinion  by  persuasion ;  1  the  one  is  always  accompanied 
by  true  reason,  the  other  is  without  reason ;  the  one  is 
not  to   be   moved   by  persuasion,  the   other  may  be 
moved  ;  and  lastly,  every  man  may  be  said  to  partici- 
pate in  Right  Opinion,  but  in  Reason  only  the  gods,  and 
■*  very  few  men.  (The  Republic,1*  in  a  more  objective 
manner,  proves  the  inferior  worth  of  Opinion,  in  that 
Knowledge  has  pure  Being  for  its  subject  matter,  Opi- 
nion only  something  intermediate  between  Being  and 
■^Non-Being?!  consequently! Opinion  must  itself  be  inter- 
-'  mediate  between  Knowledge  and  Ignorance!]    This  ex- 

i.  123,  and  favoured  by  Suseiuibl,  533  E  so,.,  tho  Jomniii  of  tha  VisiUlo 

p.  207,  and  Steinhait,  p.  85)  that  tnd   of  Becoming   fa   assigned  lu 

the   position    apparently    disputed  Opinion,  that  of  Iho   Intellectual 

real!/  contains   l'lnlo's  own  viow,  and  of  Being  to  Knowledge.    Tlio 

contradicts  the  obvioua  sense  of  the  further    subdivision    of   oifs   into 

passage.    liight  Opinion,  according  opinion  about  (nr  envisagemant  of) 

(o  Plato,  becomes  Knowledge,  not  real  things  on  the  one  hand  (riant) 

through   any  explanation   in   An-  and    their   mere    pictures   on   the 

ti6then.es'  sense,  but  through  cog-  other  (tUairta)  is  made  lo  parallel 

nition  of  causes  (afrfai   Xaytapif,  tho  subdivision  of  Knowledge  into 

Meno,  98  A).  symbolic  and  pure  Knowledge  :  v. 

11  VI    aq. ;    cf.   Svmp.    202  A  ;  p.  510  D.     In  other  places  Pluto 

Hep.  vi.  606  C.      The  Mine  chn-  pats  a&rfliKii  side,   by    aido  with 

'    '    '     '   ''         '                ■"  Mfa,  e.g.  in  Ilia  Farmenides,  155 
D ;  Timanu,  28  B  ;  37  B  ;  besides 

,J  liorgias,  454  K.  the  Thestetua.  Cf.  also  the  paasage 

»  T.  476  D-478  D.     Cf.  S™p.  (to  he  noticed  presently)  in  Aria- 

202  A  ;    I'hileb.  59  A  aq.      Rimi-  totlo,  He  Anima,  i.  2,  404  b,  21. 
larly  in  Rep.  vi.  500  D  sq.j    lii. 
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position  to  some  extent  presupposes  the  distinction 
between  Knowledge  and  Opinion,  and  in  some  degree 
depends  on  limitations  which  belong  to  the  further 
development  of  the  system. 

\  That  which  in  the  sphere  of  theory  is  the  antithesis 
of  Opinion  and  Knowledge,  becomes  in  practice  the 
antithesis  of  common  and  philosophic  Virtue. u  ^Ordi- 
nary virtue  is  even  formally  insufficient :  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  custom,  without  clear  understanding ;  allowing 
itself  to  be  guided  by  Opinion  instead  of  Knowledge. 
It  thus  becomes  a  plurality  of  individual  activities, 
which  are  bound  together  by  no  internal  unity ;  nay, 
which  even  partially  contradict  one  another.  It  is  also 
deficient  in  content,  partly  in  making  evil  as  well  as 
good  its  aim  ;  partly  in  desiring  the  good,  not  for  its 
own  sake  but  on  extraneous  grounds.  In  all  these  rela- 
tions Plato  finds  a  higher  conception  of  morality  to  be 
necessary. 

iCustomai-y  virtue  arises  from  habit ;  it  is  action  with-  I 
out  intelligent  insight  into  the  causes  of  that  action  ;ls  I 
it  depends  on   Right  Opinion,  not  on  Knowledge : 17 1 
whence  it  evidently  follows  that  the  possession  of  such 
virtue  is  not  combined  with  the  capacity  for  imparting 
it  to  others ;  and  that  according  to  the  usual  view,  or 
at  any  rate  the  usual  practice,  there  are  no  teachers  of 

"  C'f.  fallowing  note.  self  by  an    unwise   choice   in    his 

"  Meno,  00  A  >q.  et  al. ;  Pheedo,  second  lift! J  :  ctnu  Si  afoir  tut  it 

8'i  A  :     oi    rip*    Sij/un-utifi'    re    taX  rod  ovpurav  T,K6rruy,  ir  TtrayiUrji 

xoXitmJj*    &f"^l'   irireniSiuiiorei,  xoXirtip  ir  Tip  lrporipif  fttlf  fkfkw- 

4*  31)   koXoEkti    ewQpoavnp'  n  ml  lira,   t9u  Srtv   tfuXwo^laj  dprnjt 

SutaiariniT  t£  ISout  re  tal  fttXinit  tiiritkrrfbra.     Cf.  Rep.  lii.  402  A ; 

yiyorviar    Srtv    ^iXoiro^fat  t«  xal  vii.  522  A. 

»oC.     Rep.  z.  619  C  (of  one  who  "  Meno,  07   sq. ;   especially  99 

has  brought   unhappincw  on  him-  A-C  ;  Hep.  vii.  534  C. 
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virtue18 — for  those  who  profess  to  be  teachers  (the 
Sophists)  are,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  recognised 
as  such  neither  by  Plato,  nor  by  the  popular  verdict.18 
For  the  same  reason  this  virtue  has  in  itself  no  war- 
ranty of  its  own  continuance  ;  its  origin  and  subsistence 
are  dependent  on  chance  and  circumstances.  All  who 
are  content  with  it,  the  famous  statesmen  of  ancient 
Athens  not  excepted,  are  virtuous  only  by  the  Divine 
appointment :  that  is  to  say,  they  owe  their  virtue  to 
accident  ;M  they  stand  on  no  essentially  higher  ground 

11  Protagoras,  319  Bsq. ;  Meno,  BeOS  poipar  alrrh  auaat  Myur  nu 
87  I!  cq. ;  S>3  mo.  lacwt  tpta.  (.Schaarschmidt  gives 
11  Menu,  91  B  sq.,  where  Anylus  an  inexact  account  or  this  In  mak- 
re  presents  the  men  of  asjperu'4  ing  Plato  My  that  if  a  moral 
A/M7fi-  character  does  appear  iu  the  world, 
*"  'Jliia  view  of  (he  flifi  fioipa  it  is  only  through  divine  aid;  the 
was  enunciated  by  Hitter,  ii.  472,  question  is  not  of  the  world  in 
and  opposed  by  Hermann  (John's  general,  hut  of  the  existing  *a- 
Areliiv  1840,  p.  50  sq.  ;  d.  Hat.  rtUrraoit  rCir  roXimur.)  Here 
484),  .Suacnillii  (Genet.  Ent.  l.  71),  tho  divine  dispensation  includes 
F.ncrlein  (Siticnl.  d.  Alterth.  8-'),  both  ways  of  help:  tho  extrn- 
Schaarochuiidt  (Samml.  d.  Plat,  ordinary  endowment  of  tho  iniii- 
Sch.  350\  and  Stallbaum  (Vind.  vidua],  ami  tho  favourable  dia- 
led leg.  Plat.  22  «[.).  It  may  bo  position  of  outward  circumstances, 
easily  explained  and  supported,  which  unite  to  preserve  liim  from 
'J ho  expression  denotes  any  dhino  tho  bad  influence  of  a  corrupt 
dispensation,  cither  in  the  diapo-  state;  cf.  ibid.  496  B  sq.  Sirai- 
sitinii  of  outward  circumstance',  larly,  in  Plato's  Apology,  33  <_' 
or  in  the  natural  endowments  and  (vido  Part  i.  49,  6),  the  dreams 
inward  motives  of  individuals,  and  oracles  urging  Socrates  to  oc 
Ws  see  the  former  exemplified  in  ciipy  himself  with  philosophy  aro 
Socrates'  words  (Phaedo,  58  K):  attributed  to  Stla  itotpa.  In  other 
(tiJiF  tli  AfSou  i6wia  Srta  Siiat  pnssnges  tho  expression  is  applied 
nalpat  iinu,  dAXi  *d*(irc  d^ixi-  to  natural  disposition,  natural  cx- 
lunr  tD  wpiftw  tho  latter  in  cellence  of  anjr  sort,  Biia  fMlpa 
Hip.  vi.  402  E,  where  it  is  said  properly  denoting  the  divine  in 
that  villi  ordinary  human  endow-  man,  the  divine  inheritance  which 
mcTit"  no  one  can  he  saved  for  is  his,  because  of  his  kinship  to 
phihwophy  in  tho  present  corrupt  the  gods  (e.g.  in  Prot,  322  A; 
tion  of  States;  but  I  ri  wtp  it  Fhtedrus,  2311  A).  In  thisajnse  the 
<r»0B  T(  ml  ylrfni  ofw  Sti  true  ruler  who  hns  been  brought 
ir   TtnoiiTD    KoraaTimi    To\iT<!wr,  to      right      practical      knowledge 
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than  soothsayers  and  poets,  and  all  those  who  produce 
what  is  true  and  beautiful  from  mere  inspiration  (jiavla, 

((Turin)  by  an  unusually  Lapp;  virtue    of    an    individual    in    on 

natural  disposition,  and  has  learnt  evilly  constituted  stale,  aa  an  ei- 

to    act    correspond  in gly,    is   aaid  coption  only  nacribablo  to  a  special 

(Lava,  ix.  875  C)  to  bo  Beif  )iolaif  dispensation  of  providence.     Ana- 

Jtrnffilt.  The  same  or  a  similar  logons  to  this  is  the  opposition  we 
csignation  for  tbe  natural  dig-  find  in  the  Phiedmi,  244  C  so, , 
position  of  men  ia  found  in  Xen.  botween  prophetic  inspiration, 
Mem.  ii.  3,  IB  ;  Ariat.  Eth.  Ni.  x.  which  ia  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
10,  1179  b.  21,  aa  pointed  out  by  praise. as  resulting  Stif  nalp<f,  and 
Hermann,  loc.  cit.  p.  56;  of.  also  the  fijnjim  TiS*  inQp&rvr:  the 
Epinomia,  985  A.  In  all  these  same  opposition  is  used  in  tho 
instil  net  j,  Btla  pixp*  is  simply  used  lun,  534  B,  wilh  reference  to 
of  the  derivation  of  some  fact  poetic  inspiration  :  poets  are  said 
from  divine  causation,  witliout  ei-  to  nttcr  themselves  «!  r/xtl  *^X* 
eluding  conscious  human  activity  ;  Bdif  potpf:  nnd  we  mny  compare 
thus  knowledge  itself  may  be  ulti-  the  similar  expressions  of  the 
matcly  referred  to  divine  dis-  Apology,  22  C,  6n  06  so^bf  ■water 
■'-  as  in  Rep.  vi.  492  E;  A  rwmer,  dXU  fUoti  rtrl  mi 
875  C.  In  other  pbtcea,  irffaveuLfcrrfi  k.t.X..  and  Laws, 
Deis  papa  is  opposed  to  ^i-httthijj,  iii.  682  A.  In  the  Meno,  the  con- 
when  a  thing  is  spoken  of  aa  due,  trast  to  knowledge  and  to  virtue 
not  to  conscious  human  activity  dependent  on  knowledge  denoted 
motived  by  knowledge,  but  to  by  &£a  /talpf  is  clear:  the  great 
mere  natural  disposition,  to  cir-  statesmen  of  old,  we  read  in  99  11 
enmatoncee,  or  to  some  inspiration  aq.,  achieved  their  business  by 
of  which  no  clear  account  can  be  pure  luSofla,  nu  capif  ti>1  ekpoi 
given.  Thus  in  Rep.  ii.  366  C,  first:  as  far  as  their  wisdom 
fftlif  4>iaii  (essentially  equivalent  went,  lltej  were  on  a  level  with 
to  8tlf  naif?)  and  irtarljiii)  are  soot haa vers,  &c.  [ovllr  iLaifxpinot 
Apposed  in  the  words  ('all  Ioyo  /x°*t"  rP&t  to  fyonir  1)  d  xjrqa- 
injustice')  rXfp>  tt  ni  #Wa  eiiicii  /upSal  k.t.X.),  who  often  hit  the 
Svfxtpalrwr  t4  UhMta  J}  frivrfeia*  truth  unconsciously  {rovr  pi)  txor- 
\afiiir  Axtxtrm  ofrroB.  Similarly  nt— fi-ijtlr  tl&irti  fir  Mrouoir). 
in  the  Laws,  i.  642  C,  0«'a  /wipe.  Virtue  comes  to  those  who  cannot 
ia  made  parallel  to  airroQvwt,  m  impart  it  to  others  by  teaching, 
opposed  to  drdyini :  the  man  who  Btli?  itotpf  Sjtv  raii:  he  who  can  so 
is  righteous  at  Athens,  we  arc  import  it  may  be  compared  lo 
there  told,  must  be  really  and  Tireuias:  eloi  rirrvmt,  at  It  mat 
unmistakably  righteous,  for  there  itnrouair.  A  viltue  to  which 
is    no  compulsion    in   the    laws  or  such  expressions  are  applicable  is 


E 


>  keep  him  so,  and  so  far  below  philosophic  morality, 
e  must  oe  simply  following  the  that  if  Plato  in  the  Meno  derived 
ictatcsof  bis  own  nsluic.      Hcte,     1he    latter    from     8fia    uopo,    I 


__    .1   Rep.  vi.  492  E  (v.  supra),     'could    not'    (v.    Feuerlein,    loc 
tho    9tlf  nolpt    mutt  denote   tho    cit.)  '  have  been  clear  in  bis  owi 
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IvOoviTiaafids).31  On  this  account  Plato  (Rep.  x.  619  D) 
makes  the  majority  of  those,  who  through  nnphiloso- 
phic  virtue  have  gained  the  heavenly  blessedness,  fail 
on  their  re-entrance  into  this  world  ;  and  in  the  Phsedo 
(82  A)  he  says,  satirically,  that  they  have  the  cheerful 
prospect  of  being  placed  in  the  course  of  their  trans- 
migrations among  bees,  wasps,  ants,  or  some  other  well- 
mini)  m  to  the  derivation  of  a  solidity  and  certainty  of  moral 
virtue ; '  and  Hermann's  assertion  action,  commendable  in  its  sphere, 
(loc.  cit.  p.  til  sq.)  that  in  the  having  its  source,  equally  villi  Iho 
persona  of  whom  Plato  is  here  higher  virtue,  in  the  divine  life, 
speaking,  the  imperfections  of  ens-  It  is  precisely  this  oerluinty  of 
tonmry  virtue  are  supposed  to  be  moral  action  that  Plato,  loc.  cit,, 
complemented  by  divine  aid,  ita  denies  to  any  virtue  not  based  on 
tit,  si  trail  dirinitut  regatur,eum  knowledge;  yet  there  is  no  con- 
non  minus  firmiter  inceilrre  tigni-  Invitation  in  hia  deriving  cue- 
jtetl,  ijuam  qui  mtionem  dvam  tomary  virtue  from  a  divine 
halt  at,  is  altogether  untenable,  dispensation,  and  we  need  see  no 
The  passage  in  the  Polilicua,  irony  in  the  eipreasion  (as  Mor- 
which  he  quotes  lo  support  his  genstem,  Stallbaum,  and  others 
view  (3119  C),  is  not  to  the  point :  do ;  eC  Hermann,  loc.  til.  p.  52 
it  deals  not  with  the  virtue  dis-  A,  4);  he  recognises  the  disposi- 
cussed  in  tbe  Meno,  but  with  lion  of  Qod  in  the  fact  that  virtue 
philosophic  virtue  ;  if  right  opinion  has  not  yet  died  out  of  the  world, 
(dXij0J)i  Jifa),  aa  to  Bight  and  careless  as  men  are  of  its  prewr- 
Wrong,  duly  substantiated  (Wri  valion  by  means  of  thorough 
flcpaiiliirtwi),  has  been  appropnaled  teaching— just  aa  in  Bap.  vi.  492 
by  the  soul,  then  (according  to  E,  he  ascribes  tbe  appearance 
the  Poliiicus)  the  moral  faculties  now  and  then  in  corrupt  states  of 
if  the  soul  are  bound  together  by  a  gi  nuine  philosopher  lo  the 
adiiiuo  bond.  It  is  precisely  in  mercy  of  heaven.  Customary 
virtue  of  this  confirmation  (Sitrn&i)  virtue,  then,  though  not  absolutely 
that,  according  to  the  Meno,  97  a  thing  of  chance,  is  such  lo  those 
E  si],,  right  opinion  becomes  know-  who  possess  it,  because  they  have 
ledge.  Finally,  I  cannot  admit  not  tlio  means  of  producing  it  by 
that  Stcinhart  hoa  given  an  ade-    scientific   method  in  others,  or  of 

Kite  account  of  Plato's  view,  keeping  it  sate  (Meno,  97  E  sq. ; 
W.  H.  118.  According-  to  100  A)  ;  and  it  is  only  in  tola 
him,  in  practical  life,  even  where  sense  thai  I  have  here,  and  in  my  - 
cognition  fails,  or  is  incomplete,  Platonic  Studies,  p.  10W,  spoken  of 
Plato  would  say  that  the  element  ffita  ndipa  as  at  all  approximating 
of  divinity  in  man,  combined  with    to  chance. 

the  correct  practical  judgment  that        "Meno,    9fi    D    lo    end;    cf. 
experience  gives,  is  able  lo  produce    Apology,  21  B  sq. 
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regulated  race — perhaps  evert  once  again  in  the  ranks 
of  peaceful  citizens.  'The  only  means  of  delivering 
virtue  from  this  sphere  of  contingency  is  to  ground  it 
upon  knowledge.  The  theoretic  apprehension  of  morality  t 
alone  contains  the  cause  of  moral  practice :  All  desire 
the  good  ;  even  when  they  desire  evil,  they  do  this  only 
because  they  mistake  evil  for  good.  7  Consequently 
where  there  is  true  knowledge  of  that  which  is  good 
and  useful,  there  of  necessity  must  bo  also  moral  will ; 
for  it  is  altogether  inconceivable  that  anyone  should 
knowingly  and  designedly  strive  after  that  which  is 
hurtful  to  him.  All  sins  arise  from  ignorance,  all  right 
action  from  cognition  of  the  right  ;w  no  one  is  volun- 
tarily bad."  While,  therefore,  want  of  knowledge  is 
usually  made  an  excuse  for  crimes,  Plato  is  so  little  of 
that  opinion,  that  he  rather  maintains  with  Socrates,  that 
it  is  better  to  err  designedly  than  undesignedly  iu  that, 
for  example,  the  involuntary  lie  or  self-deception  is  much 
worse  than  conscious  deception  of  others,  and  that  every 
organ  for  the  attainment  of  truth  is  wanting3*  to  the 

9  Prat.  352-357,  358  C ;  Gorg.  which    this    Assertion    forms    tho 

460  D  i  468  E ;  Menn,  77  B  M). ;  theme ;     but   it  is  clearly   tu    bo 

There t.  176  C   rq. ;  Euthyd.   279  scan   in  other  places,   v.  previous 

D  «].,   when   t&ruxla   '■   reduced  And  tiro  fallowing  notes,  and  Piirt 

to    n-isdum.      The    cudtemonislic  i.  p.  123, 1. 

premises  that  may  seem  to  undorlio        "  Rep.  vii.  535  D:   oCkovh  lai 

nny   of    theso     passages   must    be  wpbt  dX-Z/BttaF  rafiri*  tbDto  driwv- 

hikes    as    jtar'    irBpurror;     where  pot    fuxV  S-fysa^tt,    *   it   to  plr 

Halo  gives  m  unconditional  eiiun-  itniaum  ifrrSBoi   iuij  nal  xaXerui 

ci  alien  of  bis  own  vimi,    llie  en-  #4pg  a£n)  re  cat  Mpur   \f,tu&oiU- 

demonittic  basis  of  morals  is  most  ruw  irepayawaKrjj,  to    I'    Axoionw 

decidedly  rejected.  titiXui  TpwMxirrai  col  AnaOai'ov- 

n  Tim.  86  D ;  Tide  beginning  of  ai  wou  a\i<mojUrr)   p.1)   Ayarani$, 

neit  chapter.  aAY  ti%'p<Zi  6ewtp  Sqptar  D»o>  Ir 

M  We  gel  this  fully  enunciated  A/utOlf    jieXurirrai.      (Jf.    ibid.    ii. 

only    in   the    Hippiaa    Minor,   of  382. 

N2 
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man  who  only  avoids  the  one,  and  not  in  a  far  greater 
degree  the  other.  Hence,  however,  the  farther  conse- 
quence simultaneously  follows — that  the  faults  of  the 
wise  are  not  real  faults,  but  only  infringements  of  the 
ordinary  code  of  morals,  justifiable  from  a  higher  stand- 
point.*8 

With  this  want  of  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of 
conventional   virtue   is   closely  connected   its  view  of 
morality  as  a  plurality  of  particular  activities,  not  as 
one  and  self-identical  in   all   its  various  expressions. 
As  against  this,  Plato,  like  Socrates,  maintains  (what 
naturally  results  from  the  reduction  of  virtue  to  know- 
/ledge)  the'unity  of  all  virtue ;  and  he  establishes  this 
position  by  the  argument  that  virtues  can  be  contra- 
j    distinguished  neither  by   means  of  the  persons  who 
^possess  them,  nor  yet  by  their  own  content :?not  by 
the  former,  for  that  which  makes  virtue  to  be  virtue 
must  be  the  same  in  all;"  and  equally  not  by  the 
latter,  for  the  content  of  virtue  consists  only  in  know- 
ledge of  the  good  in  science  or  intelligence .*    It  will 

*  Vide  Part  i.  p.  123  ;  and  Hip-    or  the  virtues  mentioned  resemble 
"-"**    i  ipa  ttiia  ipap-     each    other,    '    ' 


Afiat  ttrtfi  rfi  irrnr  oJrm  orj*  hr    Courage  in  Altogether  diverse  from 
IXXoi  rfij  4  i  iyOit.  each  of  them,  he  is  shown  (358  C 

Menu,  71  U  sq.  sq.)  I  (1 )  that  no  one  chooses  what 


*  I'lato    repents    this     Socratic  ho    deems    an    evil    rather     than 

dictum   in    his    earlier   dialogues,  good  ;  (2)  that  fear  is  tho  eipoc- 

apecinlly  in  the  Protagoras.    The  tation  of  evil;  (3)  that,  therefore, 

assertion   that   {(rauxr  l'j>i),   irioppo-  no  one    chooses  what    he   deems 

airq,   MiiT7)t,  smpU,    and    irSpttu  fearful ;     (4)  that    the   diatinctinn 

ara  sc  many  parts  of  virtne  is  met  between  the   coorageona   and   (be 

(320    C-333    B)    by  several   ob-  timid   comes  to  the  one  knowing, 

jeclions,    more    snbile    than   con-  and  tho  other  not  knowing,  what 

vincing,    bat  serionsly   meant  by  is    fearfnl    and    what    not ;    and 

Pinto:  then  in  349  B  the  question  that,  therefore,   Courage   is  irofia 

is  taken  up  afresh  ;  and,  as  Prota-  rdr  tcirur  mi  /dj  fciyiir.     A  defi- 

goras  concede!  that  the  first  four  nition  identical  with  this  (noticed 
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hereafter  be  shown  that  Plato,  notwithstanding,  again 
assumes  certain  distinctions  of  virtues,  without  preju- 
dice, however,  to  their  essential  unity ;  but  he  probably 
arrived  at  that  determination  (which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Republic  alone8*)  only  in  the  later  development  of 

Part  i.  p.  120,  3)  ia  corubated  by  what  bad),  wo  got  the  concept  of 

Socrates  in  tha  Laches,  198  A  sq.  courage,   lie    thinks,  aa  equivalent 

Hut  tha  olnection  brought  against  to  constancy  dependent  on  moral 

it  there  is,  Ibatcournge,  so  defined,  insight.    This  connection  seems  to 

cannot   he   n  part  of  virtue  olong  m e,  however,   to  be   reading  more 

with  other  parts,  because  wo  can-  into   lha   dialogue   than  'is    thcro 

not  know  what  is  to  be  feared  and  properly.    In  192   D  sq.  Socrates 

what  not,  without  knowing  gene-  does  not  merely  combat  the  notion 

rally  what  is  good  and  what  evil ;  that    an   unintelligent    hardihood 

and  such  knowledge  embrace!  ail  deserves  the  name  of  courage,  but 

virtues.     This   ^plainly    does   not  shows  further  that  even  to  define 

amount   to  a  rejection  of  the  de-  the  latter  as  ppAnpot  xaprtpla  in 

finition    as    useless :     the    point  incorrect.     The  arguments  he  nses 

enunciated  is,,  that  the    different  to    prove   this    may  perhaps    lie, 

virtues  are  not  a  series  of  inde-  even    from    the    Socratic-PIatonio 

eudent  qualities,  but  merely  dif-  point  of  view,  not  irrefutable,  but 
■etit  forms  of  virtue  M  a  whole,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they 
and  the  eatenceof  virtue,  according  are  not  seriously  meant.  Courage 
to  the  well-known  Socratic  doc-  is  proved  to  be  neither  a  napripla 
trine,  resides  in  cognition  of  the  •ppAnpot  nor  an  l^pot  naprtpttau : 
good.  lu  the  (,'harmides,  again,  wo  can  but  conclude  that  its  essence 
173  A  an,.,  whore  a  doubt  is  raised  is  not  xa/yrtpla  at  all.  On  the 
as  lo  the  usefulness  of  autppoairti,  other  hand,  the  really  Socrnlic 
regarded  as  self-knowledge,  and  definition  proposed  by  Nicias,  as 
therefore  knowledge  of  our  know-  has  been  remarked,  is  not  uncoil- 
ledge,  there  is  not  really  any  ob-  ditionally  disputed ;  it  is  shown 
jection  raised  to  the  redaction  of  to  be  irreconcilable  with  tho  sup- 
ounppoevrq  to  knowledge;  we  are  position  that  courage  is  merely  a 
only  shown  that  the  relation  of  part  of  virtue,  but  we  are  not 
knowledge  to  happiness  requires  a  told  whether  the  fault  lies  in  that 
more  exact  determination  than  supposition  or  in  Nicies'  definition, 
that  hitherto  given.  The  former,  in  my  opinion,  ia 
*  Bonitz  (Hermes  v.  444  sq.)  Plato's  meaning,  jndging  from  the 
thinks  that  the  definition  of  courage  point  oF  view  lie  adopts  in  the 
in  the  Laches  virtually  coincides  Protagoras;  bo  that  the  positive. 
with  the  later  definition  of  tho  side  of  the  question  (hinted  at  by 
Republic.  Taking  Ihe  definition  the  apparently  rcsnltless  discussion 
of  192  D  ($p6rtpot  raprtpla)  in  of  the  Laches)  is  given  by  the 
connection  with  194  E  and  199  B  Socratic  principle,  that  courage, 
*q.  (where  virtue  is  said  to  consist  like  all  virtue,  it  reducible  to  know- 
in    knowing   what    is    goo  J    and  ledge — the  knowledge  of  the  good. 
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s  his  system.  Butfif  traditional  virtue  ia  imperfect 
because  wanting  in  discernment  of  its  true  essential 

J  nature  and  the  internal  coherence  of  its  parts,  it  is  so 
no  less  with  regard  to  its  contents  and  motives.  For 
the  generally  received  principle  of  doing  good  to 
friends  and  evil  to  enemies,  makes  not  only  the  doing 
of  good  but  of  evil  to  be  virtuous  j'Yand  the  incentives 
to  virtue  are  usually  derived,  not  from  itself,  but  from 
external  ends  of  advantage  or  pleasure. 31  1  True  vir- 
tue, however,  allows  neither  the  oue  uor  the  other. 
He  who  is  really  virtuous  will  do  evil  to  no  one,  for 
/  the  good  can  only  do  good  ;irJand  as  little  will  such  a 
man  do  good  for  the  attainment  by  his  virtue  of  ulte- 
rior advantages  present  or  future.  For  to  be  valiant 
through  fear,  and  temperate  through  intemperance,  is 
to  love  virtue  for  the  sake  of  vice.  This  is  only  a 
mimicry  of  true  virtue,  a  slavish  virtue  in  which  there 
is  nothing  genuine  or  sound— a  justice  which  has  self- 
interest  for  its  heart's  core,  and  is  chiefly  prevented  by 
weakness  from  breaking  out  into  open  wrong."  (True 

»  Mono,  71  E;  Crito,  49  B  *q. ;  that   Plato    (Phil.  49   D)  regards 

Rep.  i.  334  B.     Cf.   Part  i.  p.  143  joy  at   ao   enemy's    muilbrtuiio  M 

Sij.  allowable;    cf.     SUBcraihl,    ii.    38: 

a  riiieilo,  fi8  D  [q. ;  82  G;  Hep.  here  be   ii  relating   a    Kocratk 

ii.  362   E  so.      Justice  ia  reconi-  definition,  v.  Part  i.  p.  142,  3. 

mended  only  Because  of  the  reward  *>  Plato  shows  (Hep.  ii.  865  A 

it  wins  from    men  and  gods,   in  Eq.)   that   the  most   rccklou  nell"- 

tliia  world    and    the   next,   net  for  seeking    ia    a    Blrict     consequence, 

its  own    sake;  indeed,  the  happi-  from     the    motives    generally    ad- 

ness  of  the  unjust  ia  lhe  subject  dnced  Tor  justice  ;  and  in  Rep.  vi. 

of  praise  and  envy,  and  ctcn  the  492  A  sq.,  he  points  out  that  the 

gids    are  believed  to  be  not  in-  masses   which   in  political  aesem- 

exorable  to  their  sacrifices.  bliea  rule  states  and  statesmen  are 

"  Rep.  i.  334  B  sq. ;  Crilo  loc.  the  only  real  perverten  of  youth, — 

cit.    It  is  only  from  the  point  of  the  great  Sophists,— whom  the  ao- 

view   of    universe]    consciousness  called   Sophista  merely  follow,  in 
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virtue,  on  the  contrary,  consists  in  &  man's  freeing 
himself  from  all  these  motives,  and  regarding  know- 
ledge as  the  coin  for  which  all  else  must  be  ex- 
changed.M    "I 

\What  Plato,  therefore,  blames  in  the  ordinary  point  ' 
of  view  is  its  general  want  of  consciousness  regarding 
its  own  action,  (and  the  contradiction  in  which  it  is  * 
consequently  involved;  it  is  satisfied  with  a  truth 
containing  error,  and  a  virtue  containing  vice.  This 
very  contradiction  the  Sophists  had  pointed  out,  and 
employed  for  the  bewildering  of  the  popular  con- 
science ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  to  a  more  thorough 
establishment  of  knowledge  and  morality,  they  stopped 
short  at  this  negative  result,  and  only  positivized  the 
unconditional  validity  of  subjective  opinion  and  will, 
We  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages  that  Plato 
builds  on  quite  another  foundation,  and  pursues  quite 
another  end.  'We  shall  now  turn  to  consider  his  proced- 
ure in  the  scientific  refutation  of  the  Sophists.  We 
may  again  distinguish  a  theoretic  and  a  practical  side. 
The  theoretic  principle  of  the  Sophists  may  be  gene- 
rally expressed  in  the  proposition,  '  Man  is  the  measure 
of  all  things.'  Theoretically  regarded,  the  import  of 
this  proposition  is:  'that  is  true  for  every  man  which 
appears  to  him  true ; '  practically, '  that  is  right  for  every 


studying  and  pandering  to  their  of  the  purest  and  most  beautiful 
inclinations.  Schistic  ethics,  in  tlmt  Plato  oyer  wrote.  One  in 
'"a   opinion,   oro   tlie   simple   con-    tempted    to   quote   many  kindred 
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man  which  seems  to  him  right.'     Both  principles  were 
thoroughly  refuted  by  Plato,  f 

As  against  the  theoretic  principle,  he  adduces35  first 
the  experimental  fact  that  judgments  about  the  future 
at  any  rate  have  often  no  truth  even  for  the  person  that 
judges;  but  in  his  opinion  the  decisive  proof  is  that 
such  a  principle  would  destroy  all  possibility  of  know- 
ledge. I  If  all  is  truth  that  appears  true  to  the  indivi- 
dual, there  can  be  no  truth  at  all  \\  for  of  every  proposi- 
tion, and  of  this  among  the  rest,  the  contrary  would  be 
equally  true :  there  can  consequently  be  no  distinction 
of  knowledge  and  ignorance,  wisdom  and  folly,  virtue 
and  vice ;  all  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine 
of  Heraclitus,  in  constant  flux,  so  that  all  attributes, 
and  equally  their  opposites,36  may  be  predicated  of 
each  particular.  Above  all,  upon  this  hypothesis,  that 
must  remain  unknown  which  forms  the  sole  true  sub- 
ject matter  of  knowledge — the  essence  of  things  (the 
ovaia) — for  this  is  unattainable  by  the  sensuous  percep- 
tion to  which  Protagoras  restricts  us ;  there  could  be 
nothing  absolutely  self-evident  and  fixed — nothing  in 
itself  beautiful,  true,  and  good;  therefore,  also,  no 
knowledge  of  truth.  Truth  and  science  can  only  be 
spoken  of  when  they  are  sought,  not  in  sensuous  expe- 
rience, but  in  the  soul's  pure  energizing  in  the  sphere 
of  true  Being.  J  Plato  has  expressed  himself  more  fully 
with  regard  to  the  ethical  code  of  the  Sophists,  for  the 
combating  of  which  the  Cyrenaic  doctrine  of  pleasure 

M  Thuet.  170  A;    172  B;    177  iv.  4,  5)  refutes  the  doctrine  of  Hc- 

C-187  A ;  Cratyl.  386  A  &q. ;  439  raclitus  and  Protngorns  as  denying 

C  sq.  .  the  principle  of  contradiction. 

38  Similarly    Aristotle   (Metaph. 
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(coupled  by  him  with  the  foregoing)  gave  an  opening. 
It  is  first  criticised  in  the  Gorgias17  in  its  association 
with  the  Rhetoric  of  the  Sophists.  On  their  side  it  is 
here  maintained  that  the  greatest  happiness  consists  in 
the  power  of  doing  what  one  likes,  and  that  this  happi- 
ness is  also  the  natural  object  of  our  actions ;  for  natural 
right  is  only  the  right  of  the  stronger.  The  Platonic 
Socrates  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  to  do  what  one 
likes  (a  Sowi  nvi)  is  in  itself  no  happiness,  bnt  only  to 
do  what  one  wills  (S  jioi/\trai)  :  this  alone  will  really 
benefit  the  doer,  for  all  will  the  good.  But  the  good 
is  not  pleasure,  as  common  opinion  admits,  when  it 
discriminates-  between  the  beautiful  and  the  pleasant, 
the  shameful  and  the  unpleasant.  This  is  required 
by  the  nature  of  the  case ;  for  good  and  evil  exclude 
one  another — pleasure  and  pain  mutually  presuppose 
each  other ;  pleasure  and  pain  belong  equally  to  the  ^/ 
good  and  to  the  bad  man — goodness  and  badness 
do  not.  So  far,  therefore,  from  pleasure  being  the 
highest  good,  and  the  striving  after  pleasure  the  uni- 
versal right,  it  is,  conversely,  better  to  suffer  wrong 
than  to  do  it — to  be  cured  of  evil  by  punishment  than 
to  remain  unpunished  ;  for  that  only  can  be  good  which 
is  just. M 

The   argument3*    in    the   Philebus    establishes   the 
same  conclusion  more  fully,  but  on  that  very  account 

77  Cf.   socially   466  C-479  E;     wist  the   rnirM  in  accustomed  to 
488    H-508   C.      The  conversation     do    without   talking   about   i' 


nilli  the  politician  Calliclea  belong!  >upra,  p.  182,  33.    Cf.  Part  i.  p.  23. 

to  tbo  refutation   of  tbe  Sophistic  »  Cf.  Tlieiet.  176  D  *q.     An  to 

irinciple,  as  I  have  ahown  in  vol.  i.  the  Apparently  different  exposition 

yl22,   6.     According  to  FUto,  of  the  Protagoras,  v.  p.  188,  46. 

liatic  ethics  are  onlj  lbs  enun-  *>  Specially  23  B-55  C. 
:iaiion    in    general    principles   of 
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belongs  rather  to  the  objective  part  of  the  Hystem.    The 
,  question  here  discussed  is,  Whether  pleasure  or  know- 
ledge be  the  highest  good? (the  former  the  principle 
of  the  Sophists  ;  the  latter  that  of  Socrates,  and  more 
definitely  of  the  Megarians  and  Cynics.   'The  answer 
imports  that  to  perfect  happiness  both  are  requisite, 
but  that  knowledge  is  incomparably  the  higher  and  the 
''more  nearly  related  to  the  absolute  good,  f The  main 
line  in  the  proof  of  this  proposition  is  marked  by  the 
observation  that  pleasure  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  Be- 
coming;*" the  good,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  an  abso- 
"*    lute  and  essential  existence :   that  lall   Becoming  has 
Being  for  its  end,  but  the  good  is  itself  the  highest 
end  ■  that  pleasure  is  most  nearly  akin  to  the  Unli- 
mited (Material) ;   knowledge   to   the   Divine   Reason 
"  as   the  ordering   and   forming   cause.  7  Plato   further 
"■"   (draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  pleasure  and  pain  are 
not  seldom  based  upon  a  mere  optical  delusion;  that 
pleasure  in  most  cases  only  occurs  in  conjunction  with 
its  contrary,  pain:11  that  the  intensest  sensations  of 
^  pleasure  arise  from  a  state  of  bodily  or  mental  disease.! 
Discarding  such,  thererremains  as  unmixed  pleasure 
only  the  theoretic  enjoyment  of  sensuous  beauty,  of 


"  Cf.  Bcp.  ix.  563  E:    i-i  i-fii  deed,  in  the  Fhilobus,  37  E,  41  D, 

fr  •fiuxi  yi-frtpmr  aal  ri  Wijpo>  4Iori|   ia  shown  to  bo   the  feeling 

xlnp-Ii  Tit  i-fiiporipu  lent.      Tim.  of  pleasure  unmistakably  by  its  op. 

G4.  position    to    \6n,.     It   is    without 

41  Wehrmann   (Plat,   de   Biirom.  limit  (or  indefinite),  became  always 

ban.   doclr.   p    49  boj.)  thinks  that  combined  with  ilaoppoiite  (v.  supra, 

l'lato  cannot  be  here  speaking  of  and  Phndo,  p.  00  B;  Pluednia,  258 

the   feelinc  of   pleasure   as  such,  E),  and  hence  containing  the  poaei- 

and  would,  therefore,  underatand,  biiily    of    continual     increase,    in 

by   Wort;,   Desire.      There    is   no  proportion  as  it   frees  itself  from 

hint  of  this  in  Plato's  words  ;  in-  that  opposite. 
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which,  however,  Plato  elsewhere  declares  (Tim.  47  A 
sqq.)  that  its  true  worth  lies  only  in  forming  the  indis- 
pensable groundwork  of  thought,  and  which,  even  in 
the  Phileous,  he  decidedly  places  after  knowledge.?  - 
Lastly,  in  the  Republic,  we  find  an  agreement  with 
these  discussions,  and  an  evident  reference  to  them  in 
the  remarks  as  to  the  doctrine  of  pleasure  (vi.  505  (J). 
Even  the  adherents  of  that  doctrine  must  admit  that 
there  are  bad  pleasures,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
hold  pleasure  to  be  the  good  :  this  is  nothing  less  than 
to  declare  good  and  evil  to  be  the  same  thing.  Simi- 
larly, in  another  passage  i3-4-1  The  philosopher  only  has 
true  happiness,  for  his  pleasure  alone  consists  in  being 
tilled  with  something  real ;  that  is  the  sole  pleasure 
which  is  unalloyed,  and  Iwund  to  no  conditioning  pain. 
The  question  whether  justice  is  more  profitable  than 
injustice,  is  as  absurd  as  would  be  the  enquiry — is  it 
better  to  be  sick  or  well  ?  '*' 

The  refutation  (in  the  Republic*1)  of  the  Sophistic 
assertion  that  justice  is  merely  the  interest  of  the  ruler, 
by  the  exclusion  of  paid  service  from  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, is  only  a  special  application  of  the  distinction 
between  relative  and  absolute  good ;  for  this  is  mani- 
festly grounded  on  the  universal  presupposition  that 
the  end  of  moral  activity  must  be  in,  and  not  outside, 
itself.  And  when,  finally,  the  superiority  of  justice  to 
injustice  is  proved**  from  the  argument  that  the  just 

*  Ii.  583  B ;  887  A,  and  the  (he  clearneu  of  the  thought  (cor- 
previous  quotations  from  37G  E,  rect  in  itself)  ii  marred  by  tlio 
onwards,  equivocal  use  of  the  word  rXeowi- 

a  Hep.  it.  445  A  aq.  riSr,  toe  propriety  of  which  I  cm* 

"  Rep.  i.  339-447.  not  recognise  with  Susenuhl,  ii.  101. 

*  348  B  aq.,   where,   boweier, 
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only  tries  to  get  the  better  of  the  unjust,  but  the  latter 
is  at  strife  both  with  the  just  and  unjust;  and,  there- 
fore, that  without  justice  no  social  polity  and  no  com- 
mon action  would  be  possible — for  not  even  a  band  of 
robbers  could  entirely  do  without  this  virtue — the  prac- 
tical principle  of  the  Sophist  is  refuted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  theoretical  has  already  been  refuted. 
As  no  knowledge  is  possible  if  instead  of  the  concept 
of  the  thing,  the  opinion  of  each  individual  holds  good, 
so  no  reasonable  and  teleological  action  is  possible  if 
the  individual  will  and  advantage  become  law,  instead 
of  being  subordinated  to  a  law  of  universal  validity." 

"  The  exposition  riven  above  specially  the  Gorging.  Wo  might, 
saemslobe  contradicted  by  the  treat-  however,  well  hesitate  to  ascribe 
meat  of  the  ethical  question  in  the  such  inconsistency  to  Plato,  even 
Protago™.  To  support  his  dcEiii-  if  we  bold  with  Grote  that  the 
lion  of  courage  na  iro^a  ruir  ievuF  sensualist  theory  of  the  ProUgo- 
>a^ii3»njr(3G0D),SocratesassertB  rai  were  correot  in  itself.  The  Cnto 
(350  li)  that  ifllm  fjjf  is  coincident  and  the  Apology,  which  can  acarcolv 
wilUidfji-.orllioityaflii'— dijBuStJjji'  be  younger,  at  all  events  not  much 
with  the  ■aioV.  Protagoras  objects  younger,  works  than  the  Protagoras, 
that  not  every  ifiti  is  an  iyaBhr,  enunciate  views  which  are  incmn- 
nnr  every  Anapa*  a  ttusr.  To  this  patible  with  Urate's  interpretation 
the  answer  is,  353  C  sqq.,  that  tho  of  that  dialogue  (cf.  p.  128).  Plato 
Pleasant  is  called  evil  only  when  shows  that  the  theories  put  in 
productive  of  greater  unpleasant-  Socrates'  mouth  in  the  Protagoras 
nesa,  the  Unpleasant  is  called  good  are  not  his  ultimatum,  by  the  re- 
only  when  productive  of  greater  peated  reference  to  the  toXXoI 
pleasantness  ;  and  that  the  art  of  (351  C,  363  E],  who  are  mainly 
living  consists  in  rightly  estimating  concerned — showing  them  that  tlioy 
the  proportions  of  Pleasure  and  have  no  right  to  assume  the  possi- 
Pain  resultant  not  merely  with  bility  of  duing  evil  knowingly,  de- 
reference to  tha  present  but  the  cause  evil,  in  the  end,  is  always 
future — from  our  actions.  If,  with  harmful  to  man.  But  wby  this  is 
Grote  (Plato,  ii.  78  so,.;  120,550;  i.  so,  is  not  said:  it  remains  unJo- 
540),  we  here  recognise  the  positive  cided  whether  the  Pleasure,  which 
expression  of  Pinto's  own  con  vie-  is  to  form  the  standard  of  the  good, 
titm,  we  are  obliged  to  concede  is  sensuous  pleasure  (to  which  the 
the  existence  of  an  irreconcilable  concept  of  !}6or>i  in  the  Philcbui 
contradiction  between  the  Prota-  is  limited),  or  that  higher  content- 
gorns   and    the    other    Dialogues,  meat  which  arises  from  the  bealtbi- 
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The  I  fundamental  defect,  then,  in  the  Sophistic  -* 
Ethics  appears  to  be  this :  that  by  its  doctrine  of 
pleasure  it  sets  the  transitory  in  place  of  the  perma- 
nent, appearance  in  place  of  essence,  ends  which  are 
relative,  and  therefore  always  changing  into  their  op- 
posites,  in  place  of  the  one  absolnte,  self-consistent  end.")  - 
The  polemic  against  their  theoretic  principle  bad 
established  exactly  the  same  point.  Their  doctrine  in 
general  is  therefore  apprehended  by.  Plato  as  the  con- 
summated perversion  of  the  right  view  of  the  world, 
the  systematic  supplanting  of  Essence  by  show  or  ap- 
pearance ;  of  true  knowledge  by  appearance-knowledge  ; 
of  moral  action  by  a  debased  utilitarianism,  in  bondage 
to  finite  ends ;  it  is  (according  to  the  definition  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Sophist)  the  art  of  giving,  by  means 
of  quibbling  criticism,  an  appearance  of  knowledge 
where  none  is  possessed,  and  when  there  is  full  con- 
sciousness of  the  deficiency :  and  so  Rhetoric,  the  gene- 
ral application  of  Sophistic  doctrine,  is  the  art  of 
producing  glamour  in  whole  masses  of  people,  with  the 
same  show  that  Sophistic  uses  to  glamour  individuals.17 
Or  if  we  take  both  together,  the  art  of  the  Sophists 
consists  in  the  study  and  dexterous  management  of  that 
Great  Beast,  the  people,48  in  all  its  moods  and  tempers. 


ricas  of  the  soul.    This  question  is  ism   such  ai   firote    attributes'   to 

not  iliHtuBsed  till  wo  get  to  the  I'tnto,  is  alien  even  to  the  i'nrfa- 

Gorgins  and    the    later  Dialogues,  gnrtw. 

nor  is  (be  Good  expressly  distin-  °  V.  Soph.  268  B;  Phaslrua,  261 

guished  from  the  Pleatant  (v.  snpr.  A  sq. ;  Gorg.  456  A ;  462  IS-4UG  A. 

p.  121,  70).     Wb  thus  see  nn  ad-  The   Eulhydemns    in  a  satire  on 

till  the  development  of  Plato's  the    Eristic   of  the    Sophists,      Cf. 

:s.  not  to  roach  in  contrast  as  vol.  i.  685,  910  so. 
■  Bep.  vi.  493. 
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The  Sophist  neither  understands  nor  professes  virtue:19 
he  is  nothing  better  than  a  huckster  and  craftsman, 
who  praises  his  wares  indiscriminately,  no  matter  how 
they  may  be  made;*0  and  the  Rhetorician,  instead  of 
being  a  leader  of  the  people,  degrades  himself  into 
their  alave.*1  In  place  of  instructing  the  ignorant 
(which  he,  as  possessing  knowledge,  ought  to  do),  and 
improving  the  morally  lost  and  neglected,  he,  being 
ignorant,  uses  ignorance  to  induce  persuasion,  and 
basely  flatters  folly  and  greed.*!  Sophistry  and  Rhe- 
toric therefore,  far  from  being  true  arts,  are  rather 
to  be  described  as  mere  knacks  (i/ivttplat),  or,  still 
more  accurately,  as  parts  of  the  art  of  flattery, — as 
spurious  arts,  which  are  just  as  truly  caricatures  of 
law-giving  and  the  administration  of  justice  as  the 
arts  of  dress  and  cookery  are  caricatures  of  gymnastic 
and  medicine.*1  There  is  only  a  passing  exception-  to 
this  judgment  when  Plato  in  the  Sophist  (231  B  sqq.) 
glances  at  the  sifting  and  purgative  efficacy  of  Sophistic, 
but  he  immediately  retracts  the  observation,  as  doing 
it  too  much  honour. 

If  such  be  a  true  account  of  what  usually  passes  for 
Philosophy,  and  if  the  position  of  unphilosophic  con- 
sciousness  be   equally  inadequate,  where,   in   contra- 

•  Meno,  00  A  sq. ;  with  which  applied  equally  to  the  most  famon* 

cf.  nil  lh«  dialogue*  contrasting  the  Athenian  statesmen,    we  are    told, 

Sophistic  and  Socratic  theorist  of  ibid.  515  C  sqq. 

virtue :  e.g.  Hippias  Minor,  I'rotn-  M  Qorg.  458  E  sq. ;  403  A  sq.  ; 

goras,   (lorgiaj,   (ho   first  book   of  504  D  «q.    Cf.  IWt.  201  A  >q.; 

the   Republic,   and    ibid.  vi.    405  IVlit.  30-KI. 

C  aqq.  H  Gore.  402  B  sq.    Demagogy  is 

«  Vrot.  313  C  aqq.;  Soph.  223  compared  to   Cookery   by   Ansto- 

B-220  A ;  Rep.  vi.  495  C  bo.  pbanes,  Eqnitea,  215  aq. 

"  Gorg.  617  Baq.  TbiBjodgment 
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distinction    to    both,   shall   we   seek   for   true   Philo- 
sophy? 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  Plato  gives  to  the 
idea  of  Philosophy  a  far  larger  signification  than  that 
to  which  we  are  now  accustomed :  while  we  understand 
by  it  only  a  definite  manner  of  thought,  it  is  to  him 
quite  as  essentially  a  concern  of  life  ;  nay,  this  practical 
element  is  the  first,  the  universal  groundwork,  without 
which  he  cannot  conceive  the  theoretic  element  at  all. 
Herein  he  closely  resembles  Socrates,  whose  philosophy 
entirely  coincided  with  his  personal  character ;  and 
though  Plato  transcended  this  narrowness  of  the  So- 
cratic  view  in  order  to  develope  the  idea  into  a  system, 
he  himself  never  apprehended  Philosophy  in  so  ex- 
clusively a  theoretic  light  as  Aristotle.*4  If  there-- 
fore  we  would  understand  his  determinations  of  the 
essence  and  problem  of  Philosophy,  we  must  begin 
with  its  derivation  from  practical  necessity,  with  the 
description  of  the  philosophic  impulse.  The  theoretic 
form  of  Philosophy,  the  philosophic  method,  will  oc- 
cupy only  the  second  place ;  thirdly,  and  arising  from 
both,  we  get  Plato's  collective  view  of  Philosophy,  and 
the  philosophic  education  of  men. 

The  general  groundwork  of  Philosophy  is  the  philo-  i 
sophic  impulse.  But  as  with  Socrates  this  never  took 
the  purely  theoretic  form  of  an  intellectual  impulse, 
but  simultaneously  with  the  personal  acquisition  of 
knowledge  aimed  directly  at  the  engendering  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue  in  others  ;  so  with  Plato  it  is  essen- 
tially related  to  the  practical  realisation  of  truth,  and 
M  Uf.  pp.  1*4,  146. 
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is  therefore  more  exactly  defined  as  generative  impulse 
or  Eros.  ^Philosophy,  according  to  him,  springs,  like 
all  higher  life,  from  inspiration  or  enthusiasm  (jiav!a).li 
When  the  remembrance  of  the  archetypes  which  the 
soul  beheld  in  its  heavenly  existence  awakens  in  it  at 
sight  of  the  earthly  copies,  it  is  possessed  with  a  won- 
y  dering  delight,  is  beside  itself  and  falls  into  an  ecstasy  ;se ' 
and  herein, — in  the  overpowering  contrast  of  the  Idea 
with  the  Phenomenon, — lies  the  ultimate  ground  of 
that  wonder  which  Plato  calls  the  beginning  of  Phi- 
losophy:" of  that  bewilderment,  that  burning  pain 
which  consumes  every  noble  spirit  when  first  the  pre- 
sentiment of  a  higher  than  itself  arises  in  it,6* — of 
that  singularity  and  mal adroitness  in  worldly  matters, 
-which  to  the  superficial  gaze  is  the  most  striking  trait 
in  the  philosopher.**  The  reason  that  this  ideal  en- 
thusiasm assumes  the  form  of  love  is  said  in  the 
Phsedrus   (250   B,   D)   to  be   the   special    brightness 

"  Religions  or  artistic   inspira-  lionsenconpavingoniimiry  notions 

tion   generally   is  called  freniy  in  or  engagements.     It  is  precisely 

Greek.     Cf.  quotations  in  vol.  i.     these  in  which  the  Idea  nr " 

661,  1 ;  708,8;  and  HmcKtm  o-  -■-""'■     "■■ 
p.  rial.  Pylti.  orac.  c.  C,  p.  397. 
"  Phiedr.  244  A  eq. ;  249  V  ;  Ion 
"  '   led  pntie 

)  passages  iiluuiji,  muu,wn. 

.    ,               .    n  keeping  ■  ThenL  173  C  sqq.;  175  B,  I  . 

with  the  dJthjnmbic  tone  of  the  Rep.  vii.  51tj  K-517  i).    We  get 

tpcech :  it  is,  however,  considerably  ihe  typo  of  this  philosophic  droil? 

modified  by  other  places,  like  Apo-  in  Socrates :  in  it  be  is  Ihe  com- 

logv,22C;  Meno.MIUni.;  TimiFi]»,  plete    philosophic    {purtris,    tpai 

71  E  sq.  (cf.  Ion,  5S4  Itj ;  and  the  personified,  indeed  ;  v.  Sjmp.  215  A 

1'liicdoiB  itself,  248  D.  iq.,  221  I)  sq.,  and  my  tianBhvtiun, 

a  Thesrt.    156    I> ;    cf.    Arist.  Part  i.  p.  86.   Cf.  Schwreler,  on  Hie 

Mefsph.    i.    2;    $82  b.    12.     This  Compoailion  of  Plato's  Sjmrminm, 

wonder  is,  lt>c.  cit.,  derived  from  tho  p.  9   sqq.;   Steinhart,   PI.   W.  iy. 

intuition  of  the  various  conlradic-  258,  &c. 


which  distinguishes  the  visible  copies  of  the  beautiful 
above  those  of  all  other  ideas :  therefore  it  is  that  they 
make  the  strongest  impression  on  the  mind.  In  the 
Symposium,  this  phenomenon  is  more  precisely  ac- 
counted for  by  the  striving  after  immortality  of  mortal 
nature:  having  none  of  the  divine  unchangeableness, 
it  feels  the  necessity  of  sustaining  itself  by  continual 
self-propagation.  This  propagative  impulse  is  love.80 
Love  therefore  on  the  one  side  springs  from  the  higher, 
divinely  related  nature  of  man,*1- — it  is  the  yearning 
to  become  like  the  immortal.  But  on  the  other,  it  is  no 
more  than  a  yearning,  not  yet  possession  ;"|thus  far  it 
presupposes  a  want,  and  belongs  only  to  the  finite,  not 
to  the  perfect  divine  Essence.*2 '  Love  is  consequently 
a  middle  term  between  having  and  not  having, — ') 
the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other;  Eros  is 
the  son  of  Penia  and  Poros.83  The  object  of  this  -" 
yearning  endeavonr  is,  in  general,  the  Good ;  or  more 
exactly,  the  possession  of  the  Good, — of  happiness;  for 
happiness  is  what  all  men  desire.  "\  And  therefore  it  " 
(aima  at  immortality,  because  with  the  desire  for  happi- 
ness is  directly  given  the  wish  that  the  possession  of 
the  Good  may  be  eternal.*'!  So  Love  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  endeavonr  of  the  finite  to  expand  it- 
self to  infinity,  to  fill  itself  with  what  is  eternal  and 
imperishable,  to  generate  something  enduring.  \  The  ' 
external  condition  of  Love's  existence  is  the  presence 

"  Syinp,  206  Baq.;cf.  Laws,  tL  h  Loo,  cit.  SO!  B  aq.  ;  203  Em. 

773  E ;  iT.  721  B  aq.  •»  Loc.  cit.  199  C-204  B. 

n  Form,  the   father  of  Eros,  is  **  Ira.  cit.  204  E-200  A, 
colled  the  ton  of  Metis;  v.  note  CG. 
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of  Beauty,**  for  this  alone  by  its  harmonious  form, 
corresponding  to  the  desire  in  ourselves,  awakes  desire 
for  the  infinite.**  ?Bur  Love  is  as  various  as  Beauty,  in 
kind  and  degree  :  he  does  not  reveal  himself  from  the 
beginning  fully  and  perfectly;  rising  step  by  step 
from  incompleteness  to  completeness,  he  isjealised  in 
a  graduated  series  of  different  form8.7  The  'first  is  the 
love  of  beautiful  shapes,— of  one,  and  then  of  all :  a 
higher  step  is  the  love  of  beautiful  souls,  which  ope- 


«  Loc.  cit.  206  C  BQ.-2O0  B ; 
cf.  Phiedr.  250  B,  D. 

"  The  above  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain Ibe  Myth  in  Symp.  203.  Eros 
II  a  Jaipur,  one  of  ike  beings  mid- 
way between  mortals  and  immor- 
'   '«,  mediating  between  them.    Ac- 


e  the  r 


ain  fea 


f  the  d 


j  and  full  of  love  for  the 


cordingly,  he  it  i 
rich,  ngw  and  fu._  _. 
beautilul,  knowing  nothing 
eve  r  striving  after  knowledge ; 
unit  m;  (be  moat  contradictory 
qualities,  because  in  Lotc  the  finite 
and  the  infinite  side*  of  onr  nature 
meet  nnd  find  their  unity.  He  is 
tbe  ion  of  Fenia  and  Poros,  be- 
cause Love  springs  partly  from 
man's  need,  partly  from  that 
higher  faculty,  which  makes  him 
nble  to  get  tbe  thing  needed;  (xipot 
is  not  Wealth,  but  Getting,  Indus- 
try). Hia  father  is  called  a  sod  of 
Metis,  because  all  gain  or  getting 
is  the  fruit  of  wit  or  cunning,  and 
thie  particular  gain,  (ho  gain  of 
higher  good,  springs  from  the 
reasonable    spiritual 


And     Era 


Aphrcdito'e    birlhdai 

is  the  revelation  of 'the  Beautiful 

that  first  awakens  Love,  soliciting 


trine,  laid  down  clearly  enough  in 
the  myth,  and  hitherto  pretty 
gencrallr  agreed  on  (v.  Susemihl, 
I.  393  "sq.,  with  his  quotations  ; 
and  Deuscble,  Flat,  Myth.  p.  13), 
with  only  nnimportant  differences 
of  ir.terprelation  in  details.  Any- 
thing beyond  this  I  class  as  poetic 
ornament,  and  I  cannot,  therefore, 
agreo  with  the  meaning  seen  by 
Susemihl,  loc.  cit.,  in  the  garden 
or  Zeus  and  the  drunkenness  of 
Poros.  Still  less  can  I  accept  the 
interpretation  given  by  Jahn  (with 
the  partial  approval  of  Brandis,  ii. 
a.  423  sq.)  in  bis  Dissertationcs 
Platonics:,  61  sq.;  243  sq.,  which 
Is  really  a  rotnrn  to  the  Neo- 
Platunic  expositions  collected  with 
learned  industry  by  him  on  p.  136 
sq.  (cf.  Sleiuhnrt,  Plat.  W.  iv.  3H8 
to.).  According  to  Jahn,  Metis 
means  Ibe  divine  reason,  Poros 
and  Aphrodite  Ibo  Ideas  of  the 
tiood  and  the  Beautiful,  Pcnia 
Matter,  and  Eros  the  human  ton] . 
This  interpretation  is  as  clearly 
excluded  as  tbe  right  one  is  un- 
mistakably enunciated  by  what  in 
the  dialogue  precedes  and  follows 
about  Eros  without  metaphor. 
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rates  in  moral  words  and  efforts,  in  works  of  education, 
art,  and  legislation :  a  third  is  the  love  of  beautiful 
sciences — the  seeking  out  of  beauty  wherever  it  may 
be  found;  the  highest  of  all  is  the  love  which  rises  up 
to  the  pare,  shapeless,  eternal  and  unchangeable  beanty,7  " 
unmixed  with  aught  finite  or  material, — to  the  Idea, 
which  brings  forth  true  knowledge  and  true  virtue,  and 
which  alone  attains  the  goal  of  Eros — immortality.87  If 
this  be  the  first  adequate  realisation  of  that  for  which 
Eros  strives,  then  plainly  he  has  been  aiming  at 
nothing  else  from  the  very  beginning ;  all  subordinate 
stages  of  his  satisfaction  were  but  imperfect  and  un- 
certain attempts  to  seize  on  the  Idea  in  its  copies.68 
Eros  therefore,  in  his  true  nature,  is  the  philosophic 
impulse,  the  striving  for  the  representation  of  abso- 
lute beauty, — the  struggle  to  inform  the  Finite  with 
the  Idea  by  means   of  speculative   knowledge  and  a 


*  Symp.    208    E-212    A.      In 

ihe  lea*  fully  developed  exposition 
of  the  Pb»driiB,  249  J)  Bq.,  this 
distinction  is  barely  hinted  at,  anil 
the  philosophic  (put  is  still  in  imme- 
ilialc  connection  with  rcuttpMrta 
in  the  good  sense. 

«  This  circumstance  is  over- 
looked by  Deuschle,  Pint.  M.vlli. 
30,  where  be  objects,  as  against 
the  comparison  of  fpai  with  fhe 
philosophic  impulse,  that  the 
former  only  coincides  with  Ihe 
litter  in  its  highest  completion. 
The  proper  object  of  Love,  Accord- 
ing to  Plato,  is  primarily  the 
Beautiful  M  such,  tho  Eternal,  the 


Idea ;    this   c 


t  first    I 


apprehended   in  its  sensao 
finite  copies,   and  the  lose 


the  aim  and  scope  of  what  he 
does.  But  this  does  not  alter  the 
case;  the  lower  forms  of  love  are 
only  first  steps  to  (Sjmp.  211  B 
sq.},  or,  if  continued  in,  misunder- 
standings of,  the  true  philosophic 
Eros.  Properly,  it  is  nUays  the 
Good  and  (be  enduring  posses- 
sion of  Ihe  Good  that  all  crave 
(Symp.  205  D  sq. ;  PhieHr.  249  D 
sq.).  Immortality  itself  (the  busi- 
ness, occording  to  Plato,  or  all, 
even  sensuous  love)  is  only  to  be 
won  through  a  philosophic  lire 
(Pluedr.  248E;  256  A  sq. ;  Sjmp. 
212  A,  &c).  Plato  does  not 
merely  understand  by  philosophy 
scientific  investigation,  but,  so  far 
as  it  hears  relation  to  Truth  and 
Keality,    every    branch   of   humsn 

02 
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philosophic  life ;  and  all  delight  in  any  particular 
beanty  is  to  be  considered  as  a  moment  only,  in  the 
development  of  this  impulse.63 

The  philosophic  impulse  is  then,  in  the  first  place, 
a  striving  for  the  possession  of  truth :  but  if  we  further 
enquire  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  this  possession, 
Plato  answers  (somewhat  unexpectedly  for  his  ordi- 
nary enthusiastic  admirers) — The  dialectic  method.70 
All  other  moral  and  spiritual  training— that  whole  course 
of  preparation,  which  the  Symposium  has  described  to 
us,  and  the  Republic  will  more  exactly  describe — leads 
but  to  the  threshold  of  philosophy :  through  her  proper 
domain,  Dialectic  alone  can  guide  us.     That  this  must 

ra  Besidei  the  Phndrus  and  ilia  but  only  those  who  ire  midway 
Symposium,  tbo  Lysis  deserves  between  both— given  in  almost 
mention  here  ;  cf.  chap,  ii.  99.  Tbo  the  same  words.  If  we  nro  not 
result  of  the  enquiry  into  the  con-  to  suppose  that,  at  tbo  time  of 
cept  of  «\ftot,  p.  219  A,  is  rl  ooVt  writing  the  Lysis,  Plato  had  fonnd 
■tuir  oCtc  AyaObr  &p*  t.i.  to  xatif  the  lending  thoughts  of  bis  later 
ml  ri  ixBpir  tou  dyaflou  <pl\or  tarir  system,  there  remains  tbe  hypo- 
Irtta  toC  dyaffoB  cat  $f\cu.  And  thesis,  that  tbo  psychological  ana- 
line  formula  suits  the  doctrine  lysis  which  is  the  basis  of  bis  later 
of  the  Symposium  on  Eros  com-  exposition  hod  even  then  led  him 
pletely.  Love,  according  to  the  up  to  the  point  attainable  from 
Symposium,  springs  from  a  defect  Sncrnlic  principlts,  but  tbo  further 
and  a  need  (Bitt  to  tanir,  therefore,  metaphysical  elucidation  of  these 
or  as  we  have  it  more  precisely  in  tbe  psychological  phenomena  did  not 
Lysis,  318  C,  old  «woC  Tapowriaj),  come  till  afterwards.  This  view 
directs  itself,  for  the  sake  of  the  might  gain  seme  confirmation 
absolute  Good  end  Godlika  (Irita  from  the  fact  that  the  Symposium 
tov  dryafov),  towards  Beauty  in  199  C  sq.  makes  Socrates  say  only 
eternal  Existence  (rot  iyadeu  what  wo  get  in  the  Lysis,  whereas 
#lXi»),  and  belongs  only  to  a  all  advance  on  that  is  put  in  the 
being  standing  midway  between  mouth  of  Diotima.  This  circum- 
Finito  and  Infinite  (the  oert  miko*  stucco,  however,  cannot  be  pressed 
eOre  iyal&r).     And  in  p.   218  A  far. 

we  find  the  dictum  of  Symposium        n  Sieger,   Die  Pbttoniscbe  Dia- 

203  E  sq.— that  the  God-,  or  the  leklik  (l'lat.   Stud.  i.  Instr.  18G9, 

wise  in  general,   do  not   philoso-  p.  33  sq.},  where  passages  in  point 

phize,  nor  do  (he  utterly  ignorant,  are  fully  given. 


be  superadded  to  the  philosophic  impulse  is  first 
announced  in  the  Phaedrus,  the  representation  of  Eros 
in  the  earlier  part  of  that  dialogue  being  followed  by 
an  enquiry  into  the  art  of  discourse  further  on.71  And 
though  at  first  the  necessity  of  the  latter  method  is 
established  (261  C)  on  the  wholly  external  ground  that 
without  it  the  end  of  eloquence,  namely  the  guidance 
of  souls,  cannot  be  attained — yet  in  the  course  of  the 
argument  this  external  view  is  again  discarded  (266  B, 
270  D).  The  Sophist,  going  more  deeply  into  the 
matter  (251  A,  253  E).  shows  that  as  some  concepts 
allow,  and  others  resist,  mutual  combination,  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  science  of  Combination  of 
Concepts, — that  is,  Dialectic.  The  Philebus  declares 
this  science  (16  B  sqq.)  to  be  the  highest  gift  of 
the  gods  and  the  true  fire  of  Prometheus,  without  which 
no  workmanlike  treatment  of  any  Bubject  is  possible^ 
Concerning  the  essential  nature  of  Dialectic,  we  must 
premise  that  its  object  is  exclusively  the  Idea :  it 
is  the  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  pure  Idea 
is  freed  from  all  sensuous  form  and  presupposition, 
and    developed. n      It    is    therefore    peculiar    to    the 

71  V.     Kcbleierrancher,      Introd.  Tt\rtiTi)r   xaTa^alrji    nijflijr^i  lrar- 

lo  the  PhtedruB,  sap.  p.  65  oq-  rdrmrv  ovteW  Tpooxpu/iirot,  AW 

™  Hep.   vi.    611     B    (v.     supra,  ,0t9a>    airm    3.'  airar   d,   a6ri 

107):    to    ralruv    frtpor    pA/tart  tat    rt\*vr$  its  ffjij.     Rep.    vil. 

rfitjua  tqv  woijtov  \iyovT&  fir  tovto,  5'A'2    A  :   Srar   th    t^>    faakiytoBat 

ob  afrit  i  \iyoi    (brrcrM    nj   rou  ^irixti/iB  trtv  wafOr  rwr  otretymw 

Sia\{yrir8ai  ivrdfia,  rat  ivaBivai  lid    rou    Xi-you    ir'    <"'ni   9   Itrnr 

rototi/ttrot  oit  Apx&t,  dXXd  raj  Cm  tkatrror  6pfia,  thy  ^  dwovr%  rplv 

iroSiatit,    vlnir    iripdam    rt    ioi  it  auri  o  fort*  iyaObr  ai/r?j  »ejjcrei 

Dpuai,    Ira    v-fxp'    T0^    ArvweSirmi  Xdffij,    It'    airrQ   ^lyvrras    ry    toO 

{*l    rV    too    rarrif    ipxy    Mw,  i-mjtoC  tA«.   .   .  .  Tlofw;   oi  ?«■ 

A'filitro!  alrrijt,  rd\ir  aS  tx&W'  XmTUC^f  roiinj*  ttj/  mpilat  faXfii; 

rwr    tail*}!    ixonhar,   ou'rwt    iil  lldil,  633  C:    ij  gtaXtfTiiri)  pttotoi 
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philosopher  ;7J  for  he  alone  can  recognise  Being  in 
itself — the  essence  and  concept  of  things/4  and  by  this 
knowledge  can  regulate  all  other  arts  and  sciences." 
Dialectic  has  a  double  task — avvaywyii  and  Siai'pernc 
— the  Formation  of  concepts  and  their  Classifica- 
tion.78 The  first  reduces  the  Many  of  experience 
to  one  Genus,  the  second  divides  this  Genus  organi- 
cally into  its  Species,  without  breakiDg  any  of  its 
natural  articulations,  or  overlooking  one  division  that 
really  exists.  He  who  is  skilled  to  recognise  the  One 
concept  pervading  the  Many  and  Divided — and,  con- 
versely, to  carry  out  the  one  concept  methodically 
through  the   whole   graduated   scale   of  its  sub-kinds 


fiiif  raiT-jj  TBpticrai,  rit  iroBiatu 
Awtupwtra  ir'  aMjr  r^r  ipx^r 
K.T.X.  Phileb.  68  A.  Dialectic 
h  4  rtpl  ri  br  tnt  to  Arras  ml  rh 
«aTd  ruirbr  d«I  ri^uubs  Jnsr&tg. 
Cf.  fallowing  Doles. 

»  Soph.  253  E:  d\X4  pip,  H 
ye  itaXticTubr  air  t\\a  JWeis,  at 
iytp/im,  tXV  *"V  KoBapus  rt  ical 
SinCut  ^iXoffo^oSm.  Cf.  Phredr. 
278  D. 


1  lie  science  4  "en*  ti)f  -yt  rvr 
'htyaiiinjr  (Arithmetic,  (■'cometrv, 
Sta.)  T»ofij.  Euthyd.29l)Bwi.:ol'i" 
at  ycunirpai  kbX  doTporo/tot  xal  el 
\<rfie~Tixol — wapa&iabaot  Jljrou  roti 
SiaXtaTUCWl  xaraxpijaSiu  airar  roll 
*ufninam»,  oVm  yt  airur  ft))  Tavrd- 
tmi  dybyral  tint.  Cratyl.  330 
C  :  the  Dialectician  has  to  over, 
look  the  activity  of  the  ropoBfrrit 
(hcre=i»wxaT<1«T^).     The  Poli- 

ticus,  305  B  sq., 


identifies  tha  true  ruler  with  the 
true  philosopher,  we  may  transfer 
Ihe  assertion  to  philosophy. 


tic,  3.  49  aq.)  L   „ = 

to  those,  aa  a  third  element,  the 
Combination  of  Concepts.  The 
passages  to  be  presently  quoted 
from  Ihe  Phffdras,  Pliilebnn,  nnd 
Sophist  plainly  show  that  Plato 
regards  the  business  of  Dialectic 
aa  finished  in  tlio  determination 
and  ili  via  ion  of  concepts.  The 
Sophist  specially  shows  that  the 
knowledge  of  tho  universality  of 
concepts  is  given  in  division  ; 
and  it  would  bo  contradictory  to 
Plato's  view  to  say  that  diviuim 
limits  off  concepts  from  all  others, 
comhinatioi 


a   the 


i  their  due  relat 


■t  the  ft 


rclatiun 


1  all 
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down  to  particulars,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
procedure,  to  establish  the  mutual  relations  of  con- 
cepts, and  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  their 
combination— he  is  the  true  workman  in  Dialectic.'7 

Of  these  two  elements  of  Dialectic,  one,  the  Forma- 
tion of  concepts,  had  already  been  apprehended  by 
Socrates,  whose  philosophic  merit  is  essentially  based 
on  this  fact.  Plato  throughout  presupposes  this  So- 
cratic  induction,  and  his  own  method  with  regard  to  it 
is  generally  distinguished  from  that  of  his  master  only 
by  its  more  technical  and  conscious  use.  In  the  Con- 
cept, the  What  of  things  is  to  be  determined ;  not 
this  or  that  quality  only  in  them  must  be  given,  but 

™  Pbndr.   265  D    bu.   (of.  261  ilmt ;— oforafo   *y<    j-oOto  Svrarbt 

E,  and  specially  273  D,  277  B)  ;  tho  Bp$r  piar  ibiar  Jti    roXXwt,  irit 

art    of    speech,    has    two  essential  itiarov  tapirou  x«^tf,  t&vtq  Itn- 

elenicnts:    ill  plar  re  tliar  nuro-  rtrapAr-nv  Uarw  biaiaSdrtrat,  id 

p&rra   lynr  ri  roXXaxr}  tiearap-  roXX&i     Mpai    lirb    fifai    t^udtr 

lUra,   f  Ixaaror  apttbutm  S^Xot  vcpuxaiiinti,  tai  nlar  at  It'  IXuv 

lroip  wtpl  oJ  hr  ill  Stftdottir  iSd\ji  xoXXw*    It     irl     tvrqviicniv,     nel 

— and  rd\tr  icar' tlBy  SumtiSat  rip.-  xoXX&j  X'-'pll    rinrg   Siupur/iA'ai  ' 

reir,  tar"   dpOpa  jj  ticivia,  «al  jd)  rotrro  8'  lira,  ij  it  neiruftir  funora 

tViXtipfM1  MTayr&rat  kukw  paytt-  Urartu,  tal  t*n  /til,  Siatptrtir  tari, 

pov  Tpbwif  xpiiitaar  .  .  .  cat  tout  first  irlaraaBai.     Polit.  B85  A ; 

Bvrnitfrovt  at/ri  bpqr  tl  plr  6pBvt  4  rbileb.  16  C  sq. ;  vide  tubler,  nolo 

/it)    Tpaiafopdu,   Oibt    oljf,    «a\u  92.       Only    ono    of    the    elements 

U    off*    fi'w    tdPSc   ItaXcmcovf.  hero    united    in     the    Concept    of 

Soph.  253  B  sq.:   Sp*  ml  /icr'  in-  Dialectic    U   bronchi   Into    promi- 

irrij^iji    ririt    a>STM?o*   IsA    tu*  nance    bj    Republic    ?ii.    537  C. 

\&fwr  *op<M<r8aLTii6p8&i  (tiWor-  The  disposition    towards  Dialectic, 

ra  Jclfcir  rata  Toiwt  e-i/jt^wrti  ru*  we  are  there  told,  consists  in  the 

yiraml  two  MXirXa  oj  Stxrrat ;  ability   to  bring  particular!  under 

nil  6i|  ml  Its;  trdWw  e(  o-wlxoirs  »  concept — i  aurarrucbi    ItaXecri- 

4rr'  larir,  Hart  avnitlfrvaSatlvma.  «ot,  o  W  (i*,  o( — and  in  I.  596  A, 

Artu,  ml  TttXtr  <>  rail  biaipiaiair  the  peculiarity  of  dialectic  process 

d    ii'   IXwr  ercpa    Tiji    Simpieeut  is   described  as    the    seeking    one 

alrm ;— »4    «nra    -,<nj    onipefrfat  general    concept    under    which    to 

roi  liipt  Tofrro*  11S01  (re/Mw  TjyfJ-  bring  the  Many.       Cf-   Rep.    W. 

<rae8ainWtTtpwtrTaiTbr,p.Qr<>6  531E-534B,  D;   Cralyl.  390  C. 
""'  e  dialectician   is  the  man  who 


Ttji  ItoXnrrM^t  qtyaoptr  ts-iffribiijl     Tbe  d 
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the  marks  that  distinguish  them  from  all  others;™  not 
the  contingent  in  them,  but  the  essential  ;7*  for  with 
that  only  is  Science  concerned."0  But  the  essence  of 
things  consists  solely  in  that  wherein  all  belonging  to 
the  same  class  agree,  in  the  common  attribute.  The 
determination  of  the  concept  is  therefore  something 
quite  other  than  the  enumeration  of  the  multiplicity 
comprehended  within  that  concept :  it  has  to  do  with 
that  which  is  equally  present  in  all  particulars  and 
individuals;  with  the  Universal,  without  which  no  par- 
ticular can  be  understood,  because  it  is  contained  in 
each  particular  and  is  presupposed  by  it81  Briefly, 
then,   the    concept   must    determine    the  Essence   of 

Can  give  account  of  hi*  convictions  want  a  o>iijroi  iprrur,  but  tlie  pla 

In  question  hihI  answer,  and  (bia  dprrij,   not  a  Virtue,   but  Virtue 

ability  cornea  from  \6yor  itd<rrvr  (73  E) ;  or,  in  other  words  (72  E), 

\ap0dm*  Tjji  Dwioi.  he  wants  that  in  which  the  virtue 

;a  Thesst.  306  D;  Pulit.  285  A.  of  man,  woman,  &c.  is  not  tepa- 

»  V.  e.g.  Meno,  71  B:   0  «  M  rale,  but  ous  and  the  same.     So 

elSa  rl  iim,  iui  1»  trijior  yt  n  Tlieaat.    I4C    C  sqq.,  where  to  Sc- 

tlSiiyr;     Euthypb.    11    A:     ku>-  dales'  question,  what  Knowledge 

twMifH,    1>    EWueyor,    Ipaniiptrat  is,    Thesstetus     at     first     answers 

ri  lata*   oVt   wor   fort,    t*jf  pit  with  an  cnumarntion  of  the  vsrio'is 

o&aiay  ptx.  a&rov  ai  /3ov\*tr0ai  Jij-  sorts    nf    knowledge,    and    is   llicn 

\&aai,  lrdfloi    M    ti    vipl    atrroD  told  that  be  was  not  asked  rlmr 

\iytiF.     Gorg.  44B  B  sqq.,  where  4  It<ct4*"i<    ovi'  A*  A/rat  ri'ti '    oii 

Point    is   asked    what  Uorgias  is,  yip    dptOp^aai    airit    fi<n>\bptvot 

and  on  answering   that  liin  art  is  i)pbpt0a,    dXXi    yrurai    /ria-r-jpijr 

the  sovereign  ait,  is  informed  that  airi  S  rt  wot'  iarlr:   the  thought 

the  question  is  not  rola  ra  d-n  4  of  nny  special   form  of  knowledge 

ranlou  rix"),  dAAi  Wi.  always     presupposes    the    general 

■  V.  supr.  p.   176  tq.     On  this  concept  of  knowledge — SKvraii  is 

Sint,  and  [he  nature  of  real  Being',  cvurrifjin;  froSijuiruK  ;  with  no 
Jer  details  in  the  exposition  of  concept  of  Irarriipr)  in  general, 
the  tlieorr  of  Ideas.  there  can  be  no  concept  of  anunrij 
*  Meno,  71  D  tq.  Eecrates  fV(*T*>*  in  particular.  Cf.  En- 
asks  what  Virtue  is.  Mono  re-  fhyph.  6  D,  6  D  (the  enquiry  is 
plies  that  the  virtue  of  man  is  so  into  the  ni/ri  air$  turner  tal  t%v 
and  so,  the  virtue  of  woman  so  piar  Ti#i  tl/ar—  tlie  titot  aOrb  if 
and  so,  &c,  and  is  brought  up  by  wdrra  to  Sail  Strut  ttrrir},  Laeli. 
Socrates  saying  that  be  docs  not  191  D  sq.,  nnd  supr.  p.  iys. 
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things,  by  establishing  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  Classes.  T^or  this  purpose  Plato,  following  his 
master,!  starts  as  much  as  possible  from  the  known  and 
universally  acknowledged.  He  will  not  only  express 
the  truth,  but  will  do  so  in  such  a  manner  that  others 
may  be  convinced  by  it  :M  and  he  therefore  requires 
that  the  progress  of  knowledge  be  brought  about 
through  examples,  so  that  we  may  understand  the  un- 
known from  the  known,  and  learn  to  recognise  in  the 
unknown,  characteristics  elsewhere  familiar  to  us."l 
This  procedure  is  very  usual  with  Plato.84  It  brings 
with  it  a  danger  already  perceived  by  Socrates.  When 
we  start  from  individual  observations  and  examples, 
and  above  all  from  individual  experiences,  we  must 
take  care  lest  our  concepts  represent  only  particular 
sides  of  the  objects  in  question,  and  not  the  whole  of 
their  essence.  Socrates  tried  to  escape  this  danger  by 
means  of  that  dialectical  comparison  of  the  different 
cases,  in  which  we  have  learned  to  recognise  one  of  the 
most  important  peculiarities  of  hia  method.  The  skill 
of  Plato  in  this  dialectic  is  also  well  known,  and  even 


ffi  Menu,  71D:  ttt  Si)  wpairepbr  do  as  is  done  in  tcncliing — iriytu 

tws  ial  SmXamti^Tcpar  faroxplrt-  rp&ror    iw'  tttita    ir    olt    7-ni/ri 

atai.   Ioti  H  toot  to  liaXarruiirt-  ravra  tpBUi  ^flofafor,  ir&yarrat  Hi 

per,  ni)  /low  TdXijAij  irotpinafftii,  ti04ku  Tap&T&niruyt-fruaiitura 

dXXi  tal  Si"  ixtinur  Sir  ib>  rpoco-  ral  wapa§i\\orra.t  MturOrat  TJ)r 

ftoX»YD   'JWrai  i  ipvTiipirot.     Cf.  aHi»  o/ioiotijto   «al  ^lioir  tr  a/i- 

tlis  quotations  as  to  Socrates,  Fart  Qoripaa     eZtar    rati    auiarXoKait 

i.  pp.  102,  1 ;  109.  k.t.X.,  and  the  use  of  examples  ia 

<*  Polit.  277  E  sqq. ;  ai  children  that,  by  patting  together  minted 

in  learning  to  read  go  wrong  over  cases,  we  get  to  recognise  an  an- 

the  lame   letters,  in    complicated  known  as  identical  with  a  known. 

worda.  as  they  read  easily  in  simple  w  So  Oorg.  448  H  sq.,  449  D  ; 

ones,  bo  with  ns  in  regard  to  the  Meno73Ksqq. ;  Thesst.  146D«qq. ; 

orMXctn  Tar  Mdrrur :  and  wo  must  Polit.  279  A  iqq. 
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his  earliest  works  show  him  to  have  been  in  this  respect 
the  apt  disciple  of  Socrates.  But  as  he  has  given  to 
the  Socratic '  philosophy  in  general  a  more  scientific 
form,  so  in  this  particular  he  requires  a  stricter  pro- 
cedure. The  truth  of  the  conceptual  determination  is 
not  merely  to  be  tested  by  individual  instances  which 
are  always  selected  with  a  certain  arbitrariness,  but 
each  assumption  is  to  be  developed  in  all  its  positive 
and  negative  consequences  to  prove  its  admissibility 
and  necessity:  all  the  results  that  may  arise,  on  the 
one  hand  from  itself,  and  on  the  other  from  the  oppo- 
site hypothesis,  are  to  be  drawn  out,  and  in  this  way 
we  are  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  compatible  with,  and 
therefore  required  by,  that  which  is  elsewhere  acknow- 
ledged as  truth.  This  is  that  hypothetic  discussion  of 
the  concept  which  Plato  so  emphatically  recommends 
as  dialectic  training,  on  the  ground  that  thus  alone  can 
the  correctness  of  presuppositions  be  perfectly  tested."4 

K  The  principal  passnge  to  re-  iti  con  sequence  9),  XP%  "  Kai  riSi 
fer  to  ii  (bo  Parmenides,  135  C  fri  rpii  To&rtp  roteip,  tiij  pAww  el 
sqq.  Socrates  has  boon  brought  frrv  ttaaror  vrMftmr  BKovtir  ra 
into  perplexity  by  the  objections  to  tvppalrerra  it  rip  (roMrcon,  dXXa 
the  theory  of  Ideas,  and  Panne-  «al  (J  id)  ion  to  avri  rouro  trort- 
aides  snyi  to  him:  Tpt|i  yip,  wplr  StaOai  tl  po6\ui/5\\aryuitraa8$rat. 
yvtiraaSfprat,  w  Zwiparo,  ipfedftu  And  of  this  the  whole  of  the  second 
txiXtipm  KaXor  rt  ti  sal  bitaior  part  of  the  Pnmienide*  gives  a  de- 
ialAy*6b*KalhtK<VTorTiinU2y  tailed  illustration.  Cf.  Pli*do,  101 
...  co)4f<*>0*V«aiMa,<Bfir6\,4  D:  tltim atrip TfybrcBiatuilxn- 
ip-fiil  t)r  bppft  Ixl  Toil  XAyouf  *\-  to,  %alptir  iif^s  4>  xal  oi<  iwotpi- 
nveay  tt  aaurir  nalyvprwrai  iLaXXor  rata,  tutir  t&  &t'  fttl rqt  ip/ajSirra 
Sia  ifji  Josoiiinji  i-xpfyrroo  tlrat  nsl  ati-^aia,  d  001  AXX^Xdii  (unfurl!  J) 
*«XoUfie>ijj  vri  tS  mAXfii.  dSoXc  Siao>unF;  irtitii  St  iutrrit  aiirfr  Mot 
o-xfal,  lui  Cri  riot  <!'  tl  Si  H'l.  «"'  af  Stoonu  Xiryw,  iLoauriu!  fly  JiioJ^r, 
iiaeVci^n-ai  4  dXijfcia.  Tit  oD»  0  dXX-ijv  0.8  iriSiaw  b*Mp.<rat,  fat 
Tporoi,  o>d«i(,  (1  najifnyWij,  rijj  TiirSruStr^t\Tli!Tiifaini.Ta,twiirt 
-fupraaiai ;  Otrst,  c(w»if,  e>ir(o  i)«ov-  T(  i«woV  IXAut ,  flua  ti  out  tr  ipipoui, 
vat  %ipmm  (the  indirect  proof  of  wsxtp  ol  oWiXo-ruroJ  rfpf  r»  tiji  dp- 
mi   assumption   by  development  of  xfr  3wXry6/iirai  ml   riit  t(   lut- 
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The  method  Heema  to  have  been  motived  not  only  by 
the  Socratic  teaching,  but  also  by  the  Eleatic  dialectic 
as  worked  out  by  Zeno  ;M  Zeno,  however,  only  aims  at 
refuting  the  ordinary  notions  by  inference;  Plato,  as  a 
true  Socratic,  has  for  his  ultimate  end  a  positive  result, 
an  exhaustive  definition  of  the  concept.  And  as  he 
insists  that  with  each  assumption  its  opposite  also  shall 
be  thoroughly  sifted,  in  the  manner  described — his 
method  where  fully  carried  out,  as  in  the  Farmenides, 
takes  the  form  of  an  antinomic  exposition,  the  ultimate 
aim  of  which  is,  by  refuting  one-sided  presuppositions, 
to  establish  those  that  are  true.  But  however  great 
may  be  the  value  set  by  Plato  upon  this  hypothetic 
development  of  the  concept,  it  is  still,  as  he  himself 
says,  only  a  preparation,  or,  more  exactly,  a  moment  in 
the  dialectic  method — a  part  of  that  which  Aristotle 


njl  iipiaitUnai,  itrea  fJo6\oii  n  rfflr  KpariXr,  aittr  ifnr  droXOYijun  ' 
trrttr  tipiir.  (P.  100  A,  treats  not  el  yip  to  wp&ror  0<pa\tU  i  riSi/tiroi 
uf  the  pruof  of  the  principles,  tat  rfXXa  ijSt}  wpii  tout'  /fjtdtera  til 
their  application  io  particulars.)  a(rT$  £ii)i$uirtir  iirdytaiir,  oiiir 
Meno,  86  K  :  auyx&W  t%  &*o-  imw  .  .  .  ra  Xoird  xdfiTcWa.  ijiij 
64o-mn  airi  tiioxtto-$aL  .  XtywSlrb  trra  t*6p,tra  ipoXaytir  dXXifXoii  ■ 
4(  {iraStaiai  &Se,  Unrip  ol  ytupi-  <!«  !i)  wtpl  TTfl  ipxv'  iraTit  "pdy- 
Tpai  woXXifit  anowoOrrat ...  (J  p.ir  pjitoi  raPTl  ArSpl  Tit  reMn  \6yor 
io-Ti  topto  16  x^0*  toioDto*  clor  ttrai  ra.1  tt)i-  wo\\i;w  aitt^tr,  tire  6p- 
rapa Tip- tvffftirar  avrbr ypapiifyr to-  0«i  rlri  ?$  uromirai-  ininj!  U  4£c- 
po.Tilra.rr*  iWitriw toioOtoi xwpttp,  tao-ffil<Ti)slto,rwiiTa\QtT£iicilrig$a.l- 
olor  if  O.0tb  to  waparrraptror  f  t\\o  rmSii  /riiura  •  for  il  is  afterwards 
ti  v upfiain .r  ^oi  Sorti,  ksI  dXXo  aS,  shown  ihnt  Cralylus'  on'-sidi'd  snp- 
tl  iiiraTht  ioTi  toUto  rafilr.  C(.  position  LecDnjea  involved  in  con- 
Rep.  vii.  534  I!  «].  There  is  only  tmdklinns  in  its  consequence — be- 
no  apparent  coil trad k tiou  in  Iho  cause  llic  Apx*l  !•«■  "°  real  proof. 
Cmlylu',  436  C  iq.,  whero  the  re-  •>  TUii  ho  shows  by  llie  intro- 
TOKti  ptyiBTor  tia-oilaTUTtxplipior  ductiim  and  investiture  of  tbe 
in  obx  (aipaKTOt  rfji  i.\yfitia.%  i  tiW-  I'lirmcnides  :  Iho  whole  procedure 
Utroi "  06  yap  a>  tort  oUtu  tipQu-  of  the  dialogue  reminds  one  fnrcibly 
ra  t)r  aim}  Sxarra  is  met  by  the  of  Zeno's  method.  Cf.  vol.  i.  4144 
answer:    dXXa  roCro  pit,  3  'yo.91  496  eqq. 
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calls  induction :  for  its  aim  is  to  enquire  into  the 
truth  of  concepts,  and  to  make  possible  their  right 
definition.  If  the  presuppositions  of  unphilosophic  con- 
sciousness are  subjected  to  this  treatment,  they  are 
refuted  and  annulled  in  the  Idea ;  if  it  is  applied  to 
philosophic  propositions,  as  in  the  Farmenides,  these 
receive  their  dialectical  establishment  and  more  exact 
determination :  but  if  by  this  process  we  have  arrived 
at  the  Idea  as  the  Unconditioned — the  indirect  develop- 
ment of  thought  must  give  place  to  the  direct,  the 
analytic  to  the  synthetic.87 

We  'have  remarked  before  that  the  speciality  of  the 

Synthetic  method  lies,  according  to  Plato,  in  Classifi- 

'  cation   or  Division.  *,  As    the  Concept   expresses  the 

common  attribute  wherein  a  number  of  things  agree, 

Division  expresses  the  differences  by  which  a  class  is 

"  Brsndis  (Gr.-riiw.  Phil.  ii.  a.  iinriaou  of  Aristotelian  find  Hege- 
264}  calls  this  if  vro8(etui  eto-  Han  Dialectic,  i.  9U  aqq.-113  tan..} 
i-ctr  a  higher  process  of  dialectic  in  thinking  that  the '  hypothetic- 
completing  Division.  He  lifts  gene-  dialectic  process  aims  not  ao  much 
rally  brought  out  this  side  of  at  the  introduction  and  verification 
Plato's  dialectic  acutely  and  cor-  of  means  whereby  Concepts  in 
recti; ;  bnt  I  cannot  agree  with  themselves  are  explained  or  limited, 
him  here.  The  object  is  not  to  aa  at  the  introduction  and  verifi- 
find  a  corrective  for  Division,  bnt  cntion  of  certain  Combinations  of 
to  determine  the  truth  of  the  vro-  Concepts.  Apart  from  what  T  have 
Btaat,  i.e.  the  right  mental  grasp  observed  (cole  76),  tliia  view  will 
or  the  Concepts  on  which  un  en-  not  agree  with  Plato's  own  eipln- 
quiry  proceeds:  and  thia  is  exom-  nations,  that  throughout,  the  object 
plified  in  the  Menn,  the  Parmeniden,  of  this  process  is  only  to  test  the 
nnd  the  Protagoras  before  them,  329  h-c-dYhii,  the  correctness  of  the 
I,' sqq.  And  again,  this  i£v*t>8tftwt  loading  Concepts.  Harder  cannot 
amrritr  seems  to  me  not  to  be  es-  quots  Arist.  Metaph.  xili.  4,  1078 
BOTitinlly  separate  from  the  elements  h.  25  on  his  side,  and  with  as  little 
of  Dialectic  above  mentioned  (form-  reason  can  he  appeal  to  the  nid- 
ation of  Concepts,  and  Division),  ceduro  of  Plato's  lannenides,  which 
but  to  belong  to  the  former  of  them,  is  expressly  concerned  with  in- 
as  the  criti co-dialectical  tost  of  vestigatiug  the  Concepts  of  Unity 
rightly  applied  Induction.  I  can-  and  lieing. 
not  eilher  agree  with  Heyder  (Com- 
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separated  into  its  kinds.88  *|He,  therefore,  who  would  " 
(make  a  right  division  must  not  introduce  arbitrary 
distinctions  into  things,  but  seek  out  those  already 
existing  in  them— the  natural  articulations  of  the  con- 
ceptual group.8*?  For  this  purposeHwo  things  are  to 
be  observed:  that  the  division  is  to  be  according  to 
real  differences  of  Kind,  not  merely  Quantitative  dis- 
parity ;  and  that  the  intermediate  links  by  which  the 
lower  kinds  are  connected  with  the  higher  are  not  to  be 
passed  over.*0  /The'former  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
a  logical,  and  not  a  merely  external  division  ;"7theflatter, 
that  we  may  judge  rightly  the  relation  of  concepts,  and 
learn  to  combine  the  unity  of  the  class  with  the  multi- 

wPhttdr.265E(v.p.l99?);Polit.  M  oirmrSiu  «r'  tlt-n  ttatpniptroi 
285  A :  tli  Si  to  /df  kut'  (IJij  tut-  ri  Xtytpurow  iriarortir,  4XX4  «ttr* 
f  iBlaBm  anaxiir  ainipoviUyovi  ravrd  (tori  ri>  trap*  tuittty  nv  \t%6iyriit 
M  ruraCrw  Sta^porra  (vpfidKkou-  rV  iwrtixrir.  Cf.  note  9!. 
airtffli'itU  rairintpoux  ro/iLaayTtt,  ■>  Polit.  562  A:  pi}  trpitpiy  ph- 
ial Toiiynrrhr  at  ruirou  Spvair  piay  tr  xpit  p.tyd\a  Kai  wo\\d  d#ai- 
Ittpa  06  Kari  pipij  tiaipovrtt  1,  Hay,  pSiptr,  pi)it  if J01/1  xuP*' '  iXX*  to 
Star  pit  Hp*  tw*  roXXu*  Tit  rpi-  ptpot  ipa  ctiat  ixirtt. 
riper  alaOijrat  lotrartat,  pij  rrpoa-  "  Cf.  foregoing  note  and  Polit, 
tpteraoOai -rplr  &j>  iv  aiTij  t&i  Sia-ifio-  263  A  sqq. :  yiroi  ko.1  pipoi  i/t  mi 
pi.!  fJ]j  irdtroi,  Jrig-ai  x(p  /f  elSea-i  raiVri*  iforo*,  dXY  Irrpcr  4XXj)Xikf 
«vnu,rif  W  aSxarroJai-didw/Mi-  . .  .rjiit  rtKalpJpm  h<pw dXXiJXiiir 
irirrai,  Srar  &■  TXiJffwiF  ifSwoi,  tlwai.  . .  ill  «I8oi  pir  Urar  g  nu,  r.al 
pi)  tvtarir  tlrat  SuaaroCperai  ica.6-  pipel  airrb  Ayayxatcy  tlrai  tov  rpi- 
taSat,  rplr  or  (ipratra  ri  alttia  yparot,  brovwtp  4>  «I4*»  \tyyr™' 
{friii  ptat  duuoVipoi  lp£ai  yiyovt  p{po%  tt  tltot  oiiipia  ardyrti.  We 
rttit  otitrla  TtjujSdXtjrai.  get  a  Dint  of  this  distinction  in  tbo 

*  This  it  Ilio  ripytir  car'  ipBpa  Protagoras,  329  D,  in  the  question 

so    often    insisted    on    by  Plalo :  (anticipating     Anstotlo'l    distinc- 

Phaedr.  loc.  cil.  Ibid.  272  D :  hot'  tion  of  ipmoptpit  and  Atopoioptpit) 

(fS-ij  t<  tuuptiaBoi  ri  Srra  «al  [da  whether  the  Alleged   parts  of  vir- 

Itea  Kat"  ty  Uaaror  ripAapfiiray.  tne  are  as  distinct  as  the  parts  of 

277  B:  maff  aOrhrc  ray  iptfcadai. . .  (he  face  (nose  and  mouth,  for  in- 

ipuriptyii  rt  riXir  xar'  ttiy  ptxpi  stance},  or  only  Suritp  ri  rot)  xpvaou 

tdu  arpjrw  rtprtir.    Polit.  287  Ci  pipia  oiSiy  itcupipn.  ra  trtpa  t&t 

tara  /1A1J  Tol»ur  eerit  eto*  Uptier  iripuy  dXXiJXdir  tai  roC  SKou,  £\X 

StaipiiptBa.     Rep.  v.    454  A  :    the  4  /"7;w"  "ui  o/ii'porijn. 
main  reason  of  Eristic  error  is  t4 
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plicity  of  that  which  is  comprehended  under  it.9ir  The 
first  is  conditioned  by  the  second;  for  only  by  a 
regular  progression  from  universal  to  particular  can 
we  be  sure  that  the  kinds  are  rightly  determined,  and 
that  merely  collective  concepts  are  not  confounded 
with  concepts  of  kind.*3  The  problem  is  to  survey 
'  logically,   by  means    of  a    complete    and   methodical 


"  tfiilub.  10  C  ;  it  in  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries,  it  true 
lire  of  Prometheus  fur  science,  lit 
1;  irbt  ft'  koX  in  rcWSm  Zrrur  rfl* 
A.A  \iyt>iUviiintra.i,it{pat  Sinai  d»«- 
f.iar  iv  hut oii  %vp$VTOr  txfirrwr. 
Seat  08?  w&i  ToGru*  oErw  Sinxio- 
sp.ijii.trur  itl  filar  Mar  rrpi  warrSl 
itinTBTt  Si/ilrovt  fart?*'  ftp/fan* 
■yap  tvavaar'  /at  r>!v  /LCTa\dJ3wp-(r, 
litrA  plow  iito  c(  tui  tial,  atortiv,  i! 
St  n>i,   Tptit  $  riro  iWar  dpioVAi" 

•     '■   tr    Utbwr    ' 


this  place  a  misunderstanding  of 
Aristotle's  etulemonta  as  to  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Mean,  and  a  consequent 
proof  of  the  spuriouenesa  of  the  l'lii- 
lebus.  It  hasbeen,  however,  already 
pointed  out  (p.  338  sq.)  that  Aris- 
totle used  the  Philcbus  ns  a  work 
of  Plato's;  and  SchaHrechmidt'B  ob- 
ject!on  really  rests  on  an  incorrect 
■»»«•—-'-  Hon  of  the  passage  before 


hiWO 


o  d0  he 


with 


d  eitbei 


red  . 


tC*  i,  i 


It,  with  Slallbouro,  ad  Inc., 
tr  inttrur  fitanrer)  rd\tr  litfatfrwj, 
HiXP'  "P  i"  t4  irar'  Apxat  tr  /iij 
In  tr  *ai  veXXd  sal  Artipd  fori 
pbror  (Jp  n-,  dXXd  (at  Sroffa  ■  ti)i> 
Si  Tau  iwtipoa  i&tar  icpot  to  rXlfiot 
fii]  Tpociptpftr,  rplr  iv  tis  rir  dpi0- 
/ior  airov  rarra  tarlS-}  to>  /irrofi) 
toO  iritpoii  it  <ai  too  irji  ■  Tore 

tJ  ttfiptr  /itSirra  xa^P"'  if'-  '"'is 
is  revealei  of  the  gods :  ol  Si  rir 
rwr  drdpuTw  ao^nl  tr  pit.  Swat  Or 
rixuat  t!  woXXd  OZttot  xai  flpaSi- 
roar  toiouiti  toj  Siorroj,  /iiri  tl 
fo  tv  irapu  fiSil '  ra  Si  plaa 
aCroi/j  infetyt*,  oil  Siarrxio/uffTai 
to  Tt  5ioX»Jtr«ffli  xaXoi  «ni  tA  tpi- 
otikiSi  itn&i  xatfiaBai  rpit  dXXij- 
Xoi'i  to^i  Xi-yotii  (with  ihe  latter 
of. ibid.  15 D;  Phiedr.  261  D ;  Hap. 
vii.  639  B).  Beburnhnudt,  Samnil. 
d.plat.  Schr.  238  sq.t  tries  to  show  in 


jnr. _.. . 

the  question  as  to  the  final  raeti 

fhyhical  elements  of  things  (slill 
fs.<,  as  Schaarachmidt  says,  with 
llioso  rif  material  things  as  such), 
but  simply  with  the  logical  per- 
ception that  in  nil  Being  there  ie 
unity  and  multiplicity,  so  far  as  on 
One  ai  Ie  every  claas  of  exittent 
may  be  reduced  lo  ono  generic  con- 
cept, and  on  the  other  every  generic 
concept  is  brought  before  us  In  a 
multiplicity  of  Individuals.  This 
multiplicity  la  not  merely  an 
Unlimited  multinlir.-ity  (Aniptn), 
but  also  a  limited,  in  no  far  as  the 
generic  concept  resolves  itself,  not 
directly  into  an  indeterminate  num- 
ber of  individuals,  but  into  a  de- 
terminate number  of  species  and 
subordinate  species  in  succession : 
the  indeterminnte  manifold  of  in- 
dividuals, susceptible  of  no  further 
articulation,  only  begins  with  the 
lowest  limit  of  this  conceptual  divi- 
sion.     1    fail   10   seo  anything  un- 

Platonic  in  thi*. 
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enumeration  of  its  divisions  and  subdivisions,  tlie 
whole  area  included  under  a  class ;  to  follow  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  concepts  to  the  point  where  their 
regular  co-articulated  aeries  ends  and  the  indefinite  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  phenomenon  begins.  "?By  this  method 
it  is  shown  whether  concepts  are  identical  or  diverse, 
in  what  respect  they  fall  or  do  not  fall  under  the  same 
higher  idea ;  how  far  they  are  consequently  allied  or 
opposed,  capable  of  combination  or  the  reverse, — in  a 
word,  their  reciprocal  relation  is  established,  and  we 
are  enabled  by  this  knowledge  to  make  a  methodical 
descent  from  the  highest  universal  to  the  particular, 
to  the  very  confines  of  the  ideal  world."  But  while 
insisting  on  the  continuity  of  the  progression  and  the 
completeness  of  all  intermediate  links,  Plato  as  con- 
stantly urges  that  we  should  start  from  the  simplest 
divisions.  What  he  prefers,  therefore,  is  bisection, 
which  becomes  quadri  sect  ion,  when  two  grounds  of 
division  cross  :**  but  where  such  a  classification  is  imprac- 
ticable, some  other  must  be  chosen  which  approaches 
dichotomy  as  nearly  as  the  given  case  will  allow," 

*>  Polit.  262  B  (cf.  264  A) ;  a 
more  hasty  procedure  has  iro mo- 
ttling wrong  about  it;  dXXi  yap,  Si 
tfJXt,  \tmupytiw  (to  go  immedi- 
ately into  details)  ovt  do^aXii,  Bia 
irftror  St  AtrfdkitrTtfor  W«u  tVu- 
rorraj,  nal  paWa/  ISitut  it  Tit 
rponvyxdroi.  ToCro  Si  Staftpn  to 
rar  xpot  toi  ftnjiroi.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  faulty  procedure  ii 
then  Riven  in  the  division  of  man- 
kind into  Hellenes  and  Barbarism, 
in  which  one  step  is  taken  from  the 
moat  universal  to  tho  moat  par- 
ticular, and  the  mistake  is  made  of 


Ireoks  as  «_____  . 

•*  V.  supr.  notes  92  and  72. 
Plato  has  no  Eied  phrasa  for  the 
division  of  Donas  and  Species  ex- 
pressed in  this  and  the  related  pas- 
sages: yhat  (which  is  not  frequent) 
and  tliat  are  equivalents  villi  him 
(o.g.  Soph.  253  D ;  Polit.  262  D 
sq.;  263A;  vid,  supr.  note  91),  and 
in  Tim.  57  C  sq.  he  absolutely  uses 
the  former  =  species,  the  latter  — 
genus  :  to>  to?i  dicst  yirtj. 

"  Kara  rXdroi  and  Kari,  pijuoi 
Tipwttr.    Soph.  266  A. 
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A  completed  logical  system  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Plato ;  and  neither  by  inferences  from  his  own  method, 
nor  by  combination  of  single  incidental  expressions,  are 
we  justified  in  supplying  this  want.  The  whole  gist 
of  the  question  is,  How  far  did  he  enunciate  the  laws  of 
thought  (which,  in  common  with  every  reasoning  man, 
he  must  certainly  have  followed) — in  the  shape  of 
logical  rules,  and  systematise  those  individual  ob- 
servations concerning  the  forms  and  conditions  of  our 
thought  which  occasionally  obtruded  themselves  upon 
him — into  a  distinct  theory  ?  This  he  has  only  done  in 
the  two  points  that  have  just  been  considered.  For 
the  rest,  his  writings  do  indeed  contain  hints  and  germs 
of  the  later  logic,  but  no  comprehensive  combination 
and  development  of  these.  Thus  he  sometimes  says 
that  all  our  convictions  must  agree;97  that  contradic- 
tory determinations  cannot  at  the  same  time  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  thing  :98  that  it  is  a  proof  of  error,  if 
concerning  the  same  thing  the  opposite  in  the  same 
y  reference  is  affirmed.99    He  also  declares  thatjknowledge 

w  Pbileb.  loc  cit. ;  Polit.  287  C  :  162  D ;  103  C  ;  The*t.  190  B.    In 

icard  fiiXtf  roivvv  afrdt . . .  diaip&fie-  the  world  of  phenomena,  opposite 

0a,  irciM)  ftxa  dHwaroO/tew  *  £et  y&p  properties  are    seen  combined   in 

els  rbv  iyyvrcLTa  ort  fidXiara  fl/irci*  one    subject :    but,    according    to 

&pi0fAbv  del.    The  Sophist  (218  D-  Plato,  as  will  be  shown  presently, 

231  E-235Bsq. ;  264  Cscjq.)  gives  these  properties  do  not  belong  to 

elaborate  instances  of  dichotomy  the  things   simultaneously:    they 

carried  oat  in  detail ;  cf.  Polit.  258  are  detached  in  the  flux  of  Becom- 

B-267  C ;  279  C  sqq.  fng :  and  the  subjects  themsebe* 

97  E.g.  Phsedo,  100  A ;  Laws,  v.  are  not  simple  but  composite  sub- 

746  C.  stances ;  so  the  properties  are  not, 

w  Rep.  i  v.  436  Bio^XoroVi  ratf to*  strictly  speaking,  found    together 

T&yarrLa  toUt*  fj  tcUtx*  ?  /card  rati-  in  dte  and  the  Same.     Cf.  Rep. 

top  y€  ical  Tp6s  ravrbv  ovk  iBeXfrei  loc.  cit ;  Phaxlo,  102  D  sqq. ;  Parm. 

&/J.CL,   &0TC  i&»  tov  etylfMWfuw  ir  128  E  sqq.  ;  Soph.  258  £  sqq. 

atfrots    raOra  yiyw6/u9a,  eladficda  M  Soph.  230  B ;  Rep.  x.  602  E. 
dVt  0VTavT6t>1)r&\\b  rXefw.  Phredo, 


can  only  exist  when  we  are  conscious  of  the  reasons  for 
our  assumptions.100  fBufc  though  we  may  here  recog-  " 
nise  the  two  laws  o£  modern  logic — Ihe  Law  of  Con-   ^ 
tradictories  and  that  of  the  Sufficient  Reason,101  Plato 
nowhere  says  that  all  rules  of  thought  may  be  reduced 
to  these  two  propositions.  "1  He  has  indeed  {enunciated  ** 
them,  but  he  has  not  yet  placed  them  aa  the  most  uni- 
versal principles  at  the  apex  of  the  science  of  thought.  1  ' 
Further ,Cwhen  ,he  investigates  the  nature  of  concepts,    •*" 
the  combination  in  them  of  the  One  and  the  Many,  the 
possibility  of  their  being  connected,  their  mutual  com- 
patibility and  incompatibility,  the  relations  of  Genus 
and  Species, — in  all  this  he  considers  concepts,  not  as 
the  product  of  our  thought,  but  as  something  actually 
and  absolutely  existing  independently  of  it :  Logic  is 
still  veiled  in  Metapliysice.7  These  enquiries,  and  others 
connected  with  them,  into  the  conditions  of  truth  and 
error,  we  must  for  that  reason  relegate  to  another 
place,  fin  the  remark  that  all  discourse  consists  in  the     " 
union  of  the  concept  of  a  predicate  with  that  of  a  sub- 
ject ;1M  and  that  thought,  as  discourse  without  sound,  is 
nothing  else  than  affirming  or  denying,103  we  can  trace 

IM  Cf.  p.  174  and  Tim.  28  A.  bination  of  the  bepn  denoting  nn 

»'  Tennemann,    Sj at.    d.    pint.  oiVia  with  the  fitjftL  expressing  a 

Phil.  ii.  217  eqq.;  Braudi?,  it.  a.  doing  or  not  doing. 
:>M  sq.  m  Theiei.   189   E:    to   It   5ih- 

101  Soph.  259  E:  if  the  combi-  yottaffai  ip' Srip  iyCi  koXiii.  . .  \6yov 

nation  of  concepts  is  denied  (as  by  Br  ai/rj)  rpbt  alrri/r  ij  ^vx*l  &tt&p~ 

Auliatheacs],  the  possibility  of  die-  X"a'  •  •  •  *<"$  ttmrtyi  ipurQaa  ml 

course  is  taken  away :  ]<d  yip  -riir  Aiotpwoiittri  to!  (pdctovaa  tal  e& 

dJiXii*«»    tux    riSuS*    ffujwXojr*;*    i  fdatovaa.  So  Soph.2G3  E  (v.supr.p. 

\6yaty^yonrTiuv-  Ibid.26B:  mere  158,  17),  and  immediately,  tal/i^r 

Aripara,   like  Lion,    Goat,    Horse,  tr  XA7011  ai/rol  tefitr  Sr  .  .  .  ipdmv 

and  mere  verba  like  ffaiffw,  Tpi%ti,  Tt  cat  iritpatif — opinion  (Sofa)  is 

mWitfiti,  give  do  continued  mean-  therefore  an  affirmation  or  denial 

ing  :  this  is  only  given  by  the  com-  without  discourse. 
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only  the  first,  though  very  important,   beginnings  of 
the  theory  of  jadgments.7  Still  I  leas  can  a  doctrine  of 

"  syllogisms  be  derived  from  Platonic  intimations;}0* 
and  though,  in  the  method  of  divisions,  there  is  fore- 
shadowed the  demonstrative  process  by  which  Aristotle 
descends  from  the  universal  to  the  particular,  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  precisely  the  syllogistic  medium 
of  this  progression  that  is  here  wanting.10*  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  though  we  cannot  but  recognise  in 
Plato  essential  elements  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  force  these  out  of  their  original 
connection  in  order  to  construct  from  them  a  Platonic 
logic  on  a  later  model.10* 

\   In  relation  to  his  scientific  method,  Plato  also  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  the  significance  of  language  for 

"  Philosophy!?  An  opening  for  such  a  discussion  was 
given  him  on  several  sides.107  Among  the  older  philo- 
sophers, Heraclitus  especially  had  laid  stress  on  lin- 

'•*  E.g.  the  passages  quoted  p.  '•*  Tenneronnn  makes  this  mis- 

174,  12;   cf.  Polit.  280  A;   Crat.  talte,  loc  cit.  pp.  214-259 :  though 

412  A;  Phileb.  11  B.  he   observes  correctly  enough  that 

]N  Aristotle  speaks  clearly  as  to  ve  most  not  (as  Engr]  does  in  his 

the  difference  of  the  two  methods,  Enquiry  into  a  method  of  devclop- 

Anal.  Prior,  i.  31 ;  Anal.  Post.  ii.  ing  the  Logic  of  Pinto's  Dialogues: 

5.     Ho  calls  Division  do*  dofltHji  lay  down,  in  an  exposition  of  his 

a v\\ oytapbi ,    and  points  out    that  logic,   all    the    roles   actually    fol- 

ite  defect  lies  in  tl>e  minor  being  lotted  by  Plato.   Prnntl's  procedure 

assumed     without     demonstration  (Geacb.  d.  Log.  i.  59  sqq.)  is  much 

ie.g.&r9pvwai£$er,tr0f>wTDirtt6r).  more  accurate. 

Ie    is  therefore   enabled    to    say  ""  Cf.  on  what  follows  Classen, 

(Soph.    Elencb.     34,    183    1).    34),  De  Gramm.  Gr.  Primordiis  (Itonn, 

without    disparagement   of  Plalo's  1829),  p.   16  njq.;  Lersch,  Sprach- 

Ditision,  that  the  subjects  tiratid  philos.  iter  Allen,  i.  10  sqq. ;  ii.   4 

of  in  tbo  Topics  (among  which  tho  sqq. ;  Steinbart,  PI.  WW.  ii.  535 

Conclusion  stands  in  (he  firat  series  so.;   Sieinthal,  Gesch.  d.  Bprach- 

— here  the   Conclusion  of   Pmba-  wiasenrcb.    bei    Gr.    u.    Bum.   72 

bilitj— )  have  never  before  received  sqq. 
any  scientific  discussion. 


guistic  expression;108  and  indeed  the  Greeks  in  general, 
with  their  quick  wit  and  ready  tongues,  were  fond  of 
deriving  and  playing  upon  the  words  they  used.109 
Various  sophists  had  afterwards  occupied  themselves 
with  philosophical  questions,110  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Sophistic  art  of  disputation  necessitated  a  closer 
study  of  forms  of  speech,  and  the  relation  of  expression 
to  thought.111  Of  the  same  date  are  also  extant  en- 
quiries of  Democritus  concerning  Speech;111  and  it  is 
clear  from  the  Platonic  Cratylus  that  in  the  school  of 
Heraclitus  the  principle  that  everything  has  its  natural 
name,  and  from  names  the  nature  of  things  is  infallibly 
to  be  known  m — had  led  to  endless  andmost  arbitrary  play 
upon  etymologies.  This  seems  to  have  been  likewise  the 
pase  in  the  School  of  Anaxagoras.114   Among  the  Socra- 

"»  We  cannot,  however,  point  »»  Crat.  383  A  ;  428  Esqq  .;  435 
out  any  really  scientific  enunciation  D  ;  438  C  ;  439  A ;  440  C  ;  Lersch, 
of  hid  on  speech  (cf.  ml,  i.  588,  i.  30  ;  and  l.assalle,  Heracl.  ii.  394  ; 
2),  and  even  Schuster  (Heracl.  318  compare  Hippocr.  do  Arte,  ii.  h.  i. 
sq.)  does  nut  appear  lo  have  made  7  K:  ii  pit  -yip  o>fyiara  $6lto% 
much  of  this  puint.  Even  it  He-  »ouol)(rij|iaTa,  fort.  But  we  cannot 
raclllus  did  any  that  speech  was  draw  nnj  inference  from  this  as  to 
given  to  men  by  the  gods,  or  re-  Heraclitus' doctrines:  nsStvinllnl, 
marked  incidentullj  that  the  very  luc.  cit.  90,  remarks,  Hippocrates 
name  allows  the  Being  of  the  tiling  continues,  rd  8*  itSta  oil  rofadt- 
(both  of  which  are  poiaible),  this  r^/iara  dXAd^XaoT-ij^aT-a;  lie  knows 
would  not  warrant  our  ascribing  to  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  and,  with 
Dim  a  definite  theory  cf  speech.  Plato  (v.  suit.  p.  213),  attaches 
Still  teas  can  any  auch  thirg  bo  greater  importance  to  the  know- 
sought  for  in  Pythagoras  or  bis  ledge  of  concep'R  than  the  know- 
school:  cf.  liic.  cit.  411),  1.  ledge  of  names.    We  bare  no  right 

m  Cf.    the  instances  quoted  by  to  derive  what  he  says  on  the  latter 

Lersch,  iii.  3  sqq.  from  poets.  from    Heraclitus,    especially    with 

111  Cf.  vol.  i.  932  sq.  the  Cratylus  as  a  much  more  ob- 

111  V.  loc.  cit.  913  sq. :  cf.  p.  903.  vious  source  for  him  to  draw  on. 

111  Cf.  vol.  i.  745,  1 :  and  Diog.  "*  Crat  412  <J  sqq.     Plato  here 

Ii.   48,  who  names  some  of  Dc-  says  that  tbe  name  of  the  SUaior 

mocritus'    writings  on   verbal   ex-  is  thus  explained  by  the  supporters 

pratsion.  of   an  universal    flax  in    tilings ; 

p  2 
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tics,  Antisthenes  bad  written  on  names  and  languages  aa 
connected  with  his  dialectical  theories.1"  And  to  say 
nothing  of  these  predecessors,  it  was  necessary  for  a 
philosopher  like  Plato,1"  who  distinctly  acknowledged 
the  close  affinity  between  speech  and  thought,  to 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  significance  of  language  for 
knowledge.  It  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the 
Ideal  philosophy  to  ascertain  what  worth  attached  to 
words,  and  how  far  a  trae  imitation  of  things  might 
be  recognised  in  them.  His  ultimate  conclusion,  how- 
ever, is  only  this :  that  Philosophy  must  go  her  own 
way  independently  of  Philology.  In  the  Cratylus117  he 
shows  that  language  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as 
the  product  of  an  arbitrary  enactment,  of  which  each 
man  may  dispose  as  he  likes  :  for  if  there  be  any  truth, 
and  if  everything  has  its  determinate  essence,  those 
names  alone  can  be  true  which,  corresponding  to  the 
nature  of  things,  instruct  us  with  regard  to  their 
essence;118  which,  in  other  words,  rightly  imitate 
things.  This  is  the  (problem  of  speech :  To  provide  ns 
with  a  picture,  not  of  the  external  phenomenon,  but  of  the 


mil  the  name  Ala  ii  "'  Cf.  part  I.  p.  250,  7. 

connected  with  thin.     If  wo  enquire  "'  V.  anpr.  p.  158,  17  ;  and  note 

whit  tbis  ie,  one  answer  will  bo,  103  of  this  chapter, 

the  Snn  ;  another  Fire;  a  third,  not  '"  Cf.  on  the   interpretation  of 

fire  itself,  but  ri  Oippir  ri,  it  t$  this  dialogue  Schleiennnclier,    PL 

rvpl  /tor:     while  s  fourth,  ridi-  W.  ii.  2,  1  too.  ;  Brand  in,  ii.  A  284 

coling   iliem    all,   will    make    Iho  »qq.  ;    Steinhart,   PI.   W.   ii.  543 

SUtuor  equivalent  to  Ana- '             "     "        ' 

mft.     Ci.  Pt.  i.  804,  1. 

seems  io  have  soma  definite 

in  view  which   brought   all   these  Suaemihl,  Genet.  Entw.  144  sqq. 

etymologies  together;   for  Henno-  "8  V.  385  E-300  A. 

genes  says,  413  D,  <palrn  fun,    & 
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essence  of  things ;  '"(and  this  it  accomplishes  by  express- 
ing the  properties  of  things  in  sounds,  which  require  cor- 
responding conditions  and  movements  on  the  part  of 
the  organ  of  speech.180  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
as  Plato  remarks,  we  must  not  forget  that  a  picture 
never  completely  reproduces  its  subject ;  and  that  as 
in  painting,  that  other  art  of  imitation,  there  are  better 
and  worse  artists,  so  also  the  makers  of  words  may  have 
committed  mistakes  which  perhaps  may  run  through 
a  whole  language."1  This  may  explain  why  particular 
words  are  not  always  logically  formed,139  and  why,  as  a 
whole,  they  do  not  represent  one  and  the  same  view  of 
the  world.  There  are  many  etymologies,  for  instance, 
on  which  the  Heraclitean  doctrine  of  the  flux  of  all 
things  is  based  ;m  but  against  all  of  them  others  might 
be  advanced  with  equal  conclusiveness  to  support  the 
opposite  view.1M  Accordingly  we  must  allow  that  ca- 
price, custom,  and  common  consent  have  each  had  a 
share  in  language,12'  and  we  must  consequently  give  up 
seeking  in  words  a  knowledge  of  things.128  As  the  first 
naming  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  things  named,'" 
we  must,  like  the  first  word-makers,  turn  our  attention, 
not  tj  names,  but  rather  to  the  things  themselves,118 
and  acknowledge  the  dialectian  to  be  the  superior  critic, 
who  has  to  overlook  the  work  of  the  language-maker, 

"*  422  C-424A;  430  A,  E.  mutogien   which    are 

™  Motion,  e.g.  by  R ;  imooth-  and     pushed     lo     th 

Dew  hj  L ;  size  by  A,  &c.  pp.  424  lengths  in  391  IJ-42 1  '. 
A-427  D.              '  '"  436  E-437  D. 

1,1  428  D-433  B  ;  43S  B-D.  "*  434  E-436  C. 

"■  4S4Caq.  1M  435D-436B;  4S8C* 

m  We    get    a   parody    of   the        w  437  E  aqq. 
Heraclitic    style   in    the   purposely         Ja3  439  A  «q. ;  440  G  sq. 
exaggerated  and  extravagant  etj- 
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and  decide  on  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the 
names  bestowed. 1M  I  Dialectic  alone  is  that  which  go- 
verns and  perfects  all  other  arts  :  and  philological  en- 
quiries only  afford  another  confirmation  of  this  truth.130/ 
Wo  have  now  considered  (separately  the  two  con- 
ditions  of  philosophic  activity, — philosophic  impulse 

'  and  philosophic  method.  ]  It  remains  to  show  how,  in 
the  union  of  these,  Philosophy  as  a  whole  developes 
itself  in  man.  Plato,  after  some  imperfect  and  partial 
hints  in  the  Symposium,1'1  gives  a  full  representation 
of  this  process  in  the  Republic.  The  (groundwork  of 
all  culture  and  education  is  here  said  to  be  Music  (in 
tho  larger  sense  given  to  the  word  by  the  (J  reeks)  and 
Gymnastic :  a  harmonious  blending  of  the  two  will 
temper  the  soul  aright,  and  free  it  alike  from  effenri- 

'  nacy  and  rudeness.13*)  The  chief  thing,  however,  and 
the  (only  direct  preparation  for  Philosophy  is  MuBic3 
The  ultimate  aim  of  all  musical  education  is  that  chil- 
dren growing  up  in  a  healthy  moral  atmosphere  should 
get  a  taste  for  all  that  is  good  and  noble,  and  accustom 

»  389  A  -390  E.  oit.  p.  8  lq. :  bo  Clausen,  toe.  cit.  p. 

"°  Deuachle,  loc.  cit.  pp.  8-20,  45  aq.):   the  concept  of  trartipla 
point*  oat  all  that  is  strictly  gram-  (Parm.  131  A;  l>b*do,  103  B,  et 
ruaticnl  in  Plato,  beside!  these  phi-  ek]  i  lib)  ;   tbt   division  of  the  letters 
lological    discussions:   soma  points  into  Voweb,  !  Icnurowsla,  and  Mutes 
ore  oonowetl  from  liis  predecessors,  (Phileb.  18 11  sq. ;  Crat.  424  C ;  rt. 
others   are   Plato's   own.      Among  Thcait.    203    11) ;    Number    (Soph, 
them  me  the  dislinelion  of  o>iyia  237  K) ;  Tenses  of  the  Verb  (I'arm. 
ai..l^>ui{Sopli.2a9K;20lEsqq.:  151  E-155  D;  141  D,  alibi);  Ac- 
v.  supr.  note  103 ;  Theeet.  206  D ;  live  and  Psssire   (Soph.  219   B  ; 
Crat.  399  B;  4J5  A:  431  I),  ami  Phil.  28  E). 
raiiFim :    cf.    Kiidemim   ap.    Simp].  '"  V.  supra,  193  sq. 
Plr  s.  21  b.    DiiMchla  points  out  1M  Hep.  li.  376  E  aqq.,  and  ape- 
that  the   /iijua  is  not  merely  the  daily  iii.  410  B  aqq. ;  ef.  Tim.  87 
wrb  in  the  sense  of  Time,  but  every  C  aqq. 
dentation  of  the   predicate;    loc. 
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themselves  to  practise  it.115  Musical  education  ntust 
result  in  lore  of  beauty,  which  is  in  its  nature  pure  and 
undisturbed  by  sensuous  admixture.134 (  (Here,  also,  Eros 
is  the  beginning  of  philosophy.)  This  education,  how- 
ever, is  as  yet  without  intelligence  (Ao*-yoc),  &  thing  of 
mere  habit ; 1M  its  fruit  is  at  first  ordinary  virtue,  guided 
by  Right  Opinion ;  not  philosophic  virtue,  ruled  by  scien- 
tific Knowledge. I3S  To  attain  this,  scientific  education 
must  be  added  to  musical.  But  the  highest  object  of 
science  is  the  Idea  of  the  Good ;  and  the  inclination  of 
the  spirit  to  this  Idea  is  its  highest  problem.  The  turn- 
ing towards  true  existence  is  in  the  beginning  as  painful 
to  the  spiritual  eye  as  the  vision  of  full  sunlight  to  one 
who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  a  dark  cavern.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  who  is  accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of 
Being  will  at  first  only  grope  about  uncertainly  in  the 
twilight  of  the  world  of  phenomena,  and  so  for  a 
while  appear  to  those  who  inhabit  it  as  an  ignorant 
and  incapable  person.  The  inference  is,  not  that 
this  turning  to  perfect  truth  should  be  unattempted, 
but  only  that  it  should  be  accomplished  by  natural 
gradations.137  These  stages  or  steps  are  formed  by  all 
the    sciences,   which,   pointing  out   the   inherence   of 


115  t/  Surrep  Ir  vyttinp  r6rip  of-  Ttu  «aXoB  ipvrmd. 

nOrrttolriMiriwarrindi^eXurrai,  m  Cf.  noto    133;    Rep.  iii.  402 

oridtr   it   alteit    d»o    tut  caXur  A  ;  vii,  522  A  (muaicnl  cliicati-n  is 

Ipyur  t)  rpbi  6<jrtr  1)  rpit  dnoi}*  n  (Btai  raiStiWffn  .  ■  •  oix  tngrfgapi 

xposf3i\T),  SitTip  aDpa  $ipovira  dwi  wapaiilmaa  . .  .  piStiia  oiSir  ty  it 

Xpifrrur  r6wur  vyUtar,  ml  t&86t  afirj). 

4k  rtullaw  )joO&ifq  tli  hiuxbrqri.  re  °>  Cf.  Symp.  202  A,  nnd  supra, 

tal  pi\lar  sal  £vp<pu»far  Ty  «aAy  p.  175  sq. 

\fyv  tyauaa.     Rep.  iii.  401  C.  ln  Rep.  ri.  604  E  sqq. ;  vlt.  5U 

>»»  Hep.  402_  D  sqq.;  403  C:  Stt  A-519  B;  of.  The»t.  173  C  sq.j 

W  rov  nXeirrfr  i4  fiowixA  (If  rth  175  B  nq. 
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thought  even  in  the  senauouB  form,  at  the  name  time 
induce  consciousness  of  the  inadequacy  and  contradic- 
toriness  of  the  sensuous  Perception.  The  mathematical 
sciences,  e.g.  (including  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  and 
Acoustics),  are  a  middle  term  between  the  ordinary 
Perception  or  Opinion  attaching  to  Sense,  and  pure 
sciences,  just  as  their  object,  according  to  Plato,  stands 
midway  between  the  Idea  and  the  Phenomenon.  They 
are  distinguished  from  Opinion,  as  being  occupied  with 
tho  Essence  of  things,  with  the  common  and  invariable 
basis  which  underlies  the  plurality  of  different  and  con- 
tradictory perceptions.  And  they  are  distinguished  from 
science  in  the  narrower  acceptation,  as  making  known 
the  Idea,  not  purely  in  itself,  but  in  the  objects  of 
Sense ;  they  are  therefore  still  fettered  to  certain  dog- 
matic premises,  instead  of  dialectically  accounting 
for  these,  and  thus  cancelling  them  in  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  all,  itself  without  presupposition. ias  If,  how- 
ever, the  mathematical  rciences  are  to  be  of  any  real 
use,  they  must  be  treated  in  some  other  than  the  usual 
manner.  Instead  of  being  pursued  only  for  prac- 
tical ends,  and  in  their  application  to  the  corporeal, 
the  transition  from  Sense  to  Thought  must  be  upheld 
as  their  proper  aim ;  the  pure  contemplation  of  num- 
ber, magnitude,  and  the  like,  must  be  made  their 
main  object ;  in  a  word,  they  must  be  used  philoso- 
phically and   not   empirically."9      In   that   case   they 

1M  Rep.  vi.  610  B  nq. ;  vii.  523  »ubt.  nole  158),  62  A ;  cf.  Tim.  91 

A-533  E  ;  and  Syrop.  210  C  tq.  ;  D ;  I'hoxln,  10U  B  aqq.    On  Pinto 

211  0.  U  a  mathematician,  v.  tuy  PI.  St. 

>*  Rep.  vii.  525  B  aqq. ;  527  A  ;  357, 
529,  531  I) ;  PMIeb.  56  D  sq.  (v. 
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necessarily  lead  to  Dialectic,  which,  as  the  highest  and 
best  of  sciences,  forms  the  coping  stone  of  all  the  rest ; 
which  alone  comprehends  all  other  sciences,  and  teaches 
their  right  application. M0  . 

In  the  whole  of  this  exposition,  the  nnity  and  internal  \ 
relation  of  the  theoretical  and  practical,  the  two  consti- 
tuent parts  which  together  form  the  essence  of  Philo- 
sophy, are  set  forth  with  more  than  usual  decision, 
Klsewhere  Philosophy  is  viewed,  now  as  Eros,  now  as 
Dialectic :  here  it  is  most  positively  affirmed,  that  while 
mere  love  of  beauty  is  inadequate  without  scientific 
culture,  scientific  culture  is  impossible  without  love  of 
beauty :  they  are  mutually  related  as  different  stages 
of  one  process.  Philosophic  love  consummates  itself 
in  scientific  contemplation.141  Science,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  a  mere  concern  of  the  intellect,  but  is 
also  practical  in  its  nature,  occupied  not  with  the  ex- 
ternal accumulation  of  knowledge,  but  with  the  turn- 
ing of  the  spiritual  eye,  and  the  whole  man,  to  the 
Ideal.148     As  they  are  one  in  principle,141  they  ulti- 

■*  V.  notes  72  and  159.  <fXv   t£   fii/iaTt  arpiQiir   rpii  rb 

,a   V.  inpra,  p.  G9  sq.  and  Symp.  $a*Ar  in  roS  nordlwt,  dStu  !-ir 

309  E  »q. ;  wliere  tho  contcmplaliun  flAn  tJJ  ifivxv  i"  "6  ytywimv  rtpt~ 

of  the  pure  Idea  i>  discussed  aa  the  erptwrior  tlrat,  ?<•>■  i"  tit  ri  tr  rtrd 

completion  of  the  Art  of  Love.  rou    oVrot    to    #a»6raTor    Invar  j) 

™  Sep.  vii.  518  B :  {til  t\  V«"  yl*y"u  inurxf'Bt"  BtupHnj  ■  rmnv 

roiilsoi)  Hir  Tw&itar  ovj;  elar  rvn  5'  f'yai  tpautr  -riyadhy.     The  pro- 

irayyrW&firrol  tpaatv  tlrat  Totmrnjr  blem  Sh  not  ifiroiTjaat  why  ro  bpfr, 

■at  tlrat.      tj>aul  U  rot>  ait  irovirijt  ±W  ail  txorrt  pir  a&rA,  oix  ApBui 

4r  rp   <pvxjj  irttfT^fiitr  tr$ttr  im.  Si    TtTpafipirtp    o6ii    flXbrown    of 

94m,  olor  TV^AoTt  6^9a\jioit  fytr  ton,  touts  Stafi;xa^asOctt.     633 

imBirrtt . . .  i  Bi  yt  tvr  X&yot ...otj-  ( ' ■  ^  tui\tKTut)  jUSetet  (i4Vif  tbdVh 

itairrt,  Tairnir  rrjv  trovoar  ixdarou  Toptvtrat  rii   inraBiffttt  dratpovaa 

Swrapir  it  rjj  'frvxS  *«l  to  tfrform,  4r'airiir  Hp  ipx^rtraPtpauiaiTa', 

$    taraitarBdrti    ttaaroi,    oTor    (f  jral  T$  6m  4r  ftopfttptf  fjap/iaptKiJ 

Sp/ia  iiij   Wnrir  (»  WAut  fl  fOi"  Tin  ro  rfjt  i'UX'fr  lw*n  naropupuy- 
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mately  coincide  in  their  working  and  manifestation. 
In  the  Symposium,141  the  pain  of  the  philosophic  new 
birth  is  represented  as  an  effect  of  philosophic  love ; 
here  it  appears  as  a  consequence  of  the  dialectical  as- 
cent to  the  Idea.  In  the  Phajdnis,  philosophic  love 
is  described  as  a  ftavSa  ;  in  this  place  the  same  is  vir- 
tually said  of  close  attention  to  Dialectic ;  Dialectic 
at  first  causes  unfitness  for  the  affairs  of  practical 
life :  and  it  is  the  very  essence  of  ftavla,  that  to 
the  eye  dazzled  with  the  vision  of  the  Ideal  finite 
associations  and  relations  should  disappear.1"  Prac- 
tice and  theory  are  thus  absolutely  conjoined.  He 
alone1*4  is  capable  of  philosophic  cognition  who  has 
early  learned  the  renunciation  of  things  sensuous ;  con- 
versely in  the  Republic  (x.  611  D),  Philosophy  appears 
as  the  raising  of  the  whole  man  out  of  the  ocean  of 
sense,  as  the  scraping  off  of  the  sheila  and  weeds  that 
have  overgrown  the  soul ;  and  in  the  Phtedo  (64 
sq.),  as  the  complete  liberation  from  the  dominion  of 
the  body— the  death  of  the  inner  man :  thought  being 
set  forth  as  the  means  of  this  liberation,  sinco  by  it  we 
rise  above  sensible  impressions.  In  Philosophy,  then, 
there  is  no  longer  any  opposition  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice, and  the  different  kinds  of  theoretic  activity 
unite  into  a  whole.  All  the  various  forms  of  knowledge 
— Perception,  Opinion,  intelligent  Reflection — are  but 


but  re  

/itri}    att    tf$\8opt'    rlxraa.     Cf.     Eroa  {cf.  supra)  is  the  same, 
ibid.  614  A  aq. ;  517  B  ;   Thesat.        '"  215  E  aqq.  j  ».  Part  i.  153. 
176Bsq.;  Soph.  254  A.  >*  Cf.  supra,  p.  191. 

>a  Science-,  according  to   Plato        '"  Cf.  Kep.  to.  519  A  sq. 
(at  will  bo  shown  later  on  in  the 
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stages  of  philosophic  or  reasoned  Knowledge. "'  They 
stand  to  this  last,  therefore,  in  a  double  relation.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  must  be  transcended  if  true  Know- 
ledge is  to  be  attained.  He  who  would  behold  the 
absolutely'  real  must  free  himself  from  the  body ;  he 

must  renounce  the  senses,  which  draw  us  away  from 

■^  Aristotlo,  DeAu.  1.  2,  404_b.  ffnjwl  there   stands   first  (™Gi  or 

22,  thus  given  Pinto's  enumeration  »onffi«    aro    equivalents,11,     Mma 

of  the  stages  of  theoretic  conscious-  second,  tIoth  third,  eltaala  fonrth. 

ness  :  (RXdrur)  ravr  pir  ri  Ir,  in-  The  first  twn,  dealing  with  the  In- 

itti}»iij»  Si  to  om'  noraxwt  ■yift'cV  visible,   are    combined   under   the 

lr  ■     rir   ii   roi  ImciSov   ipiO^it  name    of  s£7)trit:     the   two  others, 

(triad)   S6(ar,  ntnSt/eir  Si  rir  iou  dealing  with  the  Visible,  under  the 

trrrptoS    (four).      For  further   de-  name  of  Wfa.     Plato  himself  tells 

tails  on  the  passage,  v.  chap.  7,  us  that  tTirrlurt}  here  is  the  same 

note    103,  and   my   Plat.    St.   227  as  reuj  elsewhere  (as  in  fljmp.  loc. 

sq.     So  in   the  dialogues,   Pcrcop-  cit.   and   Phsido,  247  C).     AiaVoia 

linn  and  Opinion,  or  Envisngement,  corresponds  lo  the  Aristotelian  iwt- 

are    assigned    to   the    unscientific  onj^i;,    aa    is    clearly   shown    by 

consciousness,  directed  towards  the  Kep.533D;  510  B  son.;  51lD*q. 

phenomenal  world  (v.  supra,  p.  70  There  is  a  confusion  here  between 

sq.);  and  the  iwtarijuai  are  noticed  the   division   elsewhere    given    of 

(Rvmn.   210  C;   Phil.  66   B;   cf.  Knowledge  based  on   Opiuiou  and 

Kep.  ix.  085  C)  as  the  next  pre-  another  division,  not  so  important 

liminary  stage   of   pure    thought,  from   Plato's  point  of  view — vide 

or  Dialectic:  the  highest  stage  is  note  14.     By  Sidtoia  or  ^iriorij^ij 

called  poCi  (Tim.  51  D),  and  »Et  Plato  means  (as  Brnndis  observes) 

«ol  ^pinjffit  (Phil.   loc.  cit.).     In  exclusively  mathematical   science. 

Sjmp.  210  C,  211  C,  it  appears  ns  This  is  expressly  stated,  Ren.   vi. 

iwurritci)  or   pctfaaa;    hut   Plato  610"  B  bij.  ;   511  C  sq.,  and  is  a 

draws  a  clear  distinction  between  natural    consequence    of   his  doc- 

thi)  one  irurTtnTi,  directed  towards  trines:  mathematical   laws   are  to 

the  puro  Idea,  and  the  other  in-  him   (vide   subter)    the    sole    me- 

orijjuii,  which   are  merely  preps-  dialing  elements  between  Idea  and 

ratory    to    it.      The    moat    exact  Phenomenon  ;  and  therefore  only  a 

correspondence  with  Aristotle's  ex-  knowledge  of  these  laws  can  me- 

position    is   found    in    the   Tims;,  diate  between  Opinion  or  Envisage, 

us,  37  B:   Mfat  nnd  rUrrui  are  mentand  the  science  of  the  Idea, 

there  assigned  to  the  Sensuous  and  In    enumerations    like    the    above 

MutaWo  (s-furif  is  used  alone,  23  Plata   allows  himself  considerable 

C),  while  raBi  and  tviarfaq  (i\r)-  laxity,  as  may  ba   seen   from  the 

fact,  29  C)  belong  to  the  Intelli-  Philcbus,  66  B,  besides  the  places 

gible  and   Immutable.      Rep.   vi.  already  quoted.    The  terminology 

509  D  »n.  ;  vi'.  533  E  sq.  is  only  a  is  a  matter  of  indifference.    Rep. 

partial  deviation  from  this;    in-  vii.  633  D. 
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pure  contemplation,  and  intervene  darkling  between  the 
spirit  and  truth;118  he  must  turn  his  eyes  away  from 
shadows  and  direct  them  to  trne  Being,11"  muBt  rise 
from  the  irrational  Envisagement  to  Season : m  he  must 
remember  that  eyes  and  ears  were  given  us,  not  that 
we  might  revel  in  sensuous  sights  and  sounds,  but  to 
lead  us,  through  the  perception  of  the  heavenly  mo- 
tions and  of  audible  harmony,  to  order  and  harmony 
m  the  soul's  movements.161  We  must  not  stop  short  at 
conditioned,  mathematical  thought,  which  makes  nse  of 
certain  presuppositions,  but  does  not  analyse  them.161 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sensuous  Phenomenon  is  at 
any  rate  a  copy  of  the  Idea,  and  thus  serves  to  awaken 
f  in  us  the  recollection  of  the  Idea  :iH  Right  Opinion  is 
only  distinguished  from  Knowledge  by  the  want  of  dia- 
lectic establishment.164  The  mathematical  sciences, 
too,  are,  in  Plato's  view,  the  most  direct  and  indispen- 
sable preliminaries  of  Dialectic  ;  for  they  represent  in 
sensible  form  the  concepts  which  the  philosopher  con- 
templated in  their  purity.16*  It  is  therefore  one  and 
the  same  matter  with  which  the  different  intellec- 
tual activities  have  to  "do,  only  that  this  matter  is 
not  apprehended  by  all  as  equally  perfect  and  unal- 
loyed. That  which  is  true  in  the  sensuous  Perception, 
in  Opinion  and  in  reflective  Thought,  is  included  in 

"■  Pliedn,  65  A-67  B ;   67  D ;  A ;  Phredo,  75  A  sq. 

Hep.  vii.  532  A.  1H  V.  anpra,  174.    On  account  or 

"■  Hop.  vii.  514  sq.  this  connection,  Kigtit  Opinion  is 

™  Tim.   28  A ;   51  D  iq.  ;  cf.  actually  set  by  the  aide  of  Know- 

supra   174.  ledge  and  commended  ;  e.g.  Tbeiet, 

"■  Tim.  47  A  «q.  202   D;   Phileb.  66  B;   Rep.   is. 

"«  Rep.  vi.  510  B  sq. ;  yii.  533  586  C ;  Law»,  x.  8%. 

C;  cf.  note  72,  p.  216  aq.  "*  Cf.  p.  215  aq. 

1M  Phwdr.  250  D  eq. ;  Syrop.210 
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Philosophy  as  pure  thought :  the  Idea  is  there  grasped 
whole  and  entire,  its  confused  and  partial  appropriation 
having  already  given  to  the  loner  forms  of  knowledge 
an  import,  and  a  relative  share  in  truth.11*  Philosophy 
is  consequently  not  one  science  among  others,  but 
Science  absolutely,  the  only  adequate  manner  of  know- 
ing ;  and  all  the  particular  sciences lff  must  fall  under 
this,  so  soon  as  they  are  rightly  treated.  They  thus 
belong  to  the  propedeutic  of  Philosophy,168  and  find  in 
Dialectic  their  end ;  and  they  are  worthless  in  propor- 
tion and  as  long  as  they  are  withheld  from  the  use  of 
the  dialectician."9     Nay,  even  the  handicraft  arts — con- 


1M  As  will  be  proved  in  the  fol- 

,S!  Confined,  however,  in  Plato, 
ns  we  have  seen,  to  the  mathema- 
tical branches. 

ishl  Bap.  Tii.  b?'j  B:  the  guar- 
dians, are  to  be  admonished,  irl  \o- 
yurrui)'  14m  iral  iwBirrmBtu  airijt 
lit,  ISiuTttus,  AW  tut  4*  irl  Si  a*  r%t 
Tujr  dpi&ji&F  $vatwi  d^lrvrrai  ry 
rofyiti  acVrp  '  the;  are  (525  D)  no 
longer  ipari.  fl  irriaiiftara  Ixovrai 
ipiBpabt  ayunfawAu,  bat  rb  If 
bur  re  luamar  rar  rartl  Kal  oiiit 
c/MKpir  tiaipipor,  p.bpibw  Tt  Ixor  I* 
iavT0   oiitir.      Astronomy    rightly 


e  the 


ie  of  Hie 


■tan  (529  C  sq.}  only  as 
example  rur  iXij&nSr,  di  to  tr 
rixot  Kal  i)  afrn  flpa.SuTl]t  tr  rip 
AXtiSik}  tal  ran  TMt  dXijWoi 
t!X*ll"'V'  ipapil  re  rpbt  dXXtjXc  aVpf- 
toi  col  ra  trbrra  <ptpn.  I'hileb.  56 
D:  ol  u£y  yip  rou  porilat  Ariiroiit 
KaraptS/imrrai  Tiir  rtpl  apiB/ibr, 
olar  mparirita  bvo  Kal  .pais  bvo 
Kal  t~6a  rd  a aiipirraTa  1)  Kal  ra  xar- 
T«»  ptytera '  el  ff  oix  iv  rort 
airoii     tTBraxoKtHityjatuv,     tl     a*; 


/MwdJa  fwdJaf  iniimtt  rur  pvpluv 
/iij  le/iiar  IWr/r  dXXijj  luHpipovtri* 
tii  S/fiTti — and  the  mntbotnatical 
science!  thus  treated  are  ai  repl 
rijv  twv  5vtijj  tpiKov&potivraiF  opuij*.  ■ 
Ibid.  57  a  For  further  details,  v. 
snpre. 

'"  Bep.  fit.  G34  E:  dp'  oiV  8o«i 
mil  &arip  BpiyK&t  (coping  elone) 
roil  p-aSiju-aaiy  i)  amXrmij)  Tju.tr 
iwim  KtiaSai,  h.t.X.  Ibid.  531  C; 
ot/iat  My'  i)r  b"  iyu,  cat  i)  To6rur 
ndrrur  lit  Stf\r,\Wa>ur  aiSabas  lit 
air  irl  tJjc  dXA^Xwr  lowwrlar  dipi- 
injrai  Kal  (uyyivtiar,  Kal  fuXXo- 
yiaBij  raOVa,  f  ima  dXXijXmi  abctta, 
tipttr  ti  wi  tit  a  pev\batea  ri)» 
rpayfj.arelay  Kal  ovk  avbrrjra  Tt*ei- 
ffflai,  tt  Si  fti,  dronrra.  Cf.  note  75. 
Bibb! ne'e  idea  that  Plato  hero 
'identities'  mathematics  with  Dia- 
lectic, is,  I  think,  sufficiently  dis- 
proved by  foregoing  remarks.  Ma- 
thematics with  him  are  only  a 
Ertliminiiry  to  Dialectic,  not  DI: 
■otic  itself:  they  hat 
similar  subjects — number,  magn 
tilde,  motion,  Sc— -but  are  differen 
listed  by  the  method,  of  procedure 


with 
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temptuously  as  the  Republic  repudiates  them,160  and 
however  little  worth  Plato  in  reality  allowed  to  them— 
even  they,  by  virtue  of  their  relative  share  in  troth  else- 
where conceded,  belong  likewise  to  the  first  atages  of 
Philosophy.1*1 

Philosophy  is  therefore,  in  a  word,  the  focus  which 
unites  all  the  scattered  rays  of  truth  in  human  opinion 
and  action  ;m  it  is  the  absolute  consummation  of  the 
spiritual  life  generally,  the  royal  art  sought  in  the 
Euthydemus1"  by  Socrates,  in  which  making  or  pro- 
ducing, and  knowledge  of  the  use  of  that  which  is 
made,  coincide. 

Plato  is,  however,  quite  aware  that  Philosophy  is 
never  fully  and  perfectly  represented  in  actuality.  As 
early  as  the  PhEBdrna  we  find  him  desiring  that  no  man 
shall  be  called  wise,  but  only  at  most  a  lover  of  wisdom, 
for  God  alone  is  wise.1*4  So  in  the  Parmenides  (134  C) 
he  declares  that  God  alone  has  perfect  knowledge  :  and 
on  that  ground  he  claims  for  men,  in  a  celebrated 
passage  of  the  Theaatetus  (176  B),  not  divinity,  but 
only  the  greatest  possible  likeness  to  God.  Still  less 
does  it  appear  to  him  conceivable  that  the  soul  in  this 
earthly  life,  among  the  incessantly  disturbing  influ- 
ences of  the  body,  should  attain  the  pure  intuition  of 
truth : ,0*  even  the  endeavour  for  wisdom  or  the  philo- 
sophic impulse,  he  derives  not  merely  from  the  inclina- 

"»  Vii.  522  B ;  yi.  495  D.  riam. 

«"  Syrop.  209  A  ;  Phikb.  55  C        ™  289  B ;  291  B. 
eqq.:  cf.  HilUr,  Goach.  d.  Phil.  ii.        '**  278  1>:    cf.  Symp.   203  E  : 

337.  &Or  aitilt  #iA<wo$tr  oiS'  IxiBvitit 

im  Cf.  Eep.  v.  473  B :  t4»  <pt\i-  <rofii  wMkc  ftm  yip. 
noiku  anAtai  A-fiaautr  inSuunriir         ™  l'h»di>.  fifi  "R  ann 
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tion  of  man  towards  wisdom,  but  also  from  the  feeling 
of  ignorance : 1W  and  he  confesses  that  the  highest 
object  of  knowledge,  the  Good  or  God,  is  only  to  be 
arrived  at  with  difficulty,  and  only  to  be  beheld  at  spe- 
cially favourable  momenta.1*7  Yet  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows from  this  that  what  he  himself  calls  Philosophy  is 
to  him  but  an  impracticable  ideal — that  he  gives  to 
the  Divine  science  alone  that  high  significance  and  un- 
bounded range,  and  regards  human  science,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  a  manner  of  mental  life,  side  by  side  with 
other  activities  equally  good  and  useful.  It  is  assur- 
edly human  science  developing  itself,  by  a  long  series 
of  means,  out  of  the  philosophic  impulse,  to  which  in 
the  Symposium  and  Republic  he  assigns  so  lofty  a 
place ;  for  the  engendering  of  which  he  gives  detailed 
directions ;  on  which  he  grounds  the  whole  organism  of 
his  state ;  without  which,  as  a  ruling  power,  he  sees  no 
period  to  human  misery.  The  philosophic  sobriety  and 
moderation  of  our  own  times,  thankful  for  any  crumbs 
that  may  be  left  for  thought — was  unknown  to  Plato. 
To  him  Philosophy  is  the  totality  of  all  mental  activi- 1 
ties  in  their  completed  development,  the  only  adequate 
realization  of  reasonable  human  nature,  the  queen 
whom  all  other  realms  must  serve,  and  of  whom  alone 
they  hold  in  fief  their  allotted  share  of  truth.  Whether 
or  not  this  view  is  well  founded,  whether  Plato  con- 
ceives the  idea  of  Philosophy  with  sufficient  clearness, 
whether  he  does  not  over-estimate  the  compass  of 
human  intellectual  powers,  or  rightly  determines  the 

8U;  Phfedr.  248  A. 
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relation  of  spiritual  activities  and  the  limits  of  the  dif- 
ferent spheres  of  life — this  is  not  the  place  to  enquire. 
"^       For  theTfurther  development  of  the  Platonic  Bystem, 
we  distinguish,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations— Dialectic,   or  the   doctrine  of  the   Idea — 
j    Pkytics,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Phenomenon  of  the  Idea 
in  nature — Ethics,  or  the  doctrine  of  its  representation 
S  in  human  action?)   The  question  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  Platonic  Philosophy  to  Religion  and  Art  will  after- 
wards be  supplementally  considered. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

flHALEC-HC,   OR  THE   DOCTRINE  OF  IDKAS.  "7 

According  to  Plato,  the  specific  aad  primary  subject- 
matter  of  Philosophy  consists,  as  already  shown,  in 
Ideas ;  for  they  alone  contain  true  Being,  the  Essence  of 
things.  The  enquiry  into  Ideas,  which  is  Dialectic  in 
the  narrower  sense,  must  therefore  come  first  in  the 
construction  of  his  system :  on  that  foundation  only 
can  a  philosophic  view  of  nature  and  of  human  life  be 
built  up.  This  (enquiry  is  threefold:  (1)  Concerning 
the  derivation  of  Ideas ;  (2)  their  Universal  Concept ; 
and  (3)  their  expansion  into  an  organised  Plurality,  a 
World  of  Ideas.    ") 

l.VThe  Establishment  of  tlie  Doctrine  of  Ideas. — } 
The  theory  of  Ideas  is  primarily  connected  with  the 
Socratic-Platonic  theory  of  the  nature  of  Knowledge. 
Concepts  alone  guarantee  true  Knowledge.  But  in  the 
same  proportion  that  truth  belongs  to  our  opinions 
(for  Plato,  like  other  philosophers,  starts  with  this 
assumption J),  reality  must  belong  to  their  object,  and 

1  Parmenidea  had  nlraady  said  impossible  (ib.  905,  S,  4).    Simi- 

thmt  Nmi-beiup  cannot  be  thought  larly    the   so-called    Hippocr.     lie 

orexpreseed;  that  only  Being  could  Arte,  c.  ii.  b.  i.  7  Kiibn :  -rttplr 

be    thought    (lee    vol.  i.    470,    1).  itfra  itl  Spiral  rt  gal  yirilntiaTat, 

Tbil  tenet  waa   frequently    taken  t±  Si  fij)  tirra    eQrt   ip&rai   «Pr< 

tdiautago  of   by  the  Sophists,  in  ytnieKtrcu. 

tdcr  to  prove  that  false  opinion  is 
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vice  versd.  That  which  may  be  known  is,  that  which 
cannot  be  known  is  not.     In  the  same  measure  that  a 

'  thing  exists,  it  is  also  knowable.  'Absolute  Being  is 
therefore  absolutely  knowable ;  absolute  Non-being, 
absolutely  unknowable ; !  'that  which,  uniting  in  itself 
'Being  and  Non-being,  lies  in  the  midst  between  the  ab- 
solutely real  and  the  absolutely  unreal, — must  have  a 
kind  of  knowledge  corresponding  to  it,  intermediate 
between  Knowledge  and  Ignorance ;  it  is  not  the  pro- 

■"  vince  of  Knowledge  but  of  Opinion.')  As  certainly, 
therefore,  as  Knowledge  is  something  other  than  Opi- 
nion,4 so  must  also  the  object  of  Knowledge  be  other 
than  that  of  Opinion  :  the  former  is  an  unconditioned 
reality;  the  latter  a  something  to  which  Being  and 

'  Non-being  equally  belong.  '  If  Opinion  refers  to  the 
Material,  our  concepts  can  only  refer  to  that  which 

'  is  Immaterial/  and  to  this  alone  can  a  full  and  true 
existence  be    attributed.*     Plato    thus    expressly   de- 

1  We  shall  End  this  later  on  in  of  Non-being  as  bucL.      Ho  referi 

the  osso  uf  matter.  error    1o    lbs    notion    of    relative 

3  Ren.  r.  476  E  sq. ;  vi.  511  E.  Non-being  or  Other- being —to  the 

CF.  supra,  p.  175  eq.     Plato  clearlr  confusion  and  incorrect  association 

expresses  his  agreement  with  the  of   notions.      Tbesjt.   189  B   b<j.  ; 

fundamental    position    that    it    is  Soph.  261  A  sq. :    further  details 

impossible    to   conceive    Non-being  sutler. 

(loc.  cit.  478  B:'  So'  ofe>  re  xft  to  *  Cf.  nolo  147,  and  p.  170  sqq. 
!«£«?«;  f,  IWmre*  sal  Jofdoui  to  3  Rep.  v.  477  B:  if  ofo  \4yt>ti4r 
Hi;  tt;  Irr&ti  W"  oiijj  o  iojd'fm'  M  ri  !i£a»  tint;  llwt  yifi  00;  rirrpor 
rl  eWpc.  Tt,t  Wfar;  f,  otir  rr  at  tXSir  Mrapir  inaT^t  1)  T>  a6- 
Jofdr«*  m* •.  iofiij-™  St  nr,itt ;  &c.  Tif» ; 'AXXij*.  'F.t'  a\\v  ipa  r<ra«- 
Similarly  Tbeiet.  188  Usoq.  (cf.  m  Ufa  sal  sV  d\\v  ^'H^ 
Piirm.  132  B,  142  A,  164  A),  anil  Kara  rt)r  dXXnr  Sfoawr it»Hpa  Tijs 
his  ntlack  on  the  sophistical  con-  avriji.  Guru.  oiKoOV  tnHrrfiw  /Uf 
elusion  just  mentioned  is  not  di-  ivl  ry  Cm  ri^ott  yrunu  in  fori 
reeled  against  the  major  proposi.  to  or;  opinion,  on  the  other  hand 
tion !  he  allows  that  there  can  (478  D),  belongs  to  something 
be  no  notion  of  Non-being,  but  which  being  at  the  same  time  ex- 
denies  that   error   is   the    notion  islent  and  non-existent,  is  between 
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aignates  the  distinction  between  Knowledge  and  Right 
Opinion,  as  the  point  on  which  our  decision  concern- 
ing the  reality  of  Ideas  depends.  If  they  are  iden- 
tical, we  can  only  assume  the  existence  of  the  Cor- 
poreal; but  if  they  are  different,  we  must  ascribe  to 
Ideas,  which  are  underived,  unchangeable  and  im- 
perishable,— apprehended  not  by  the  senses  but  by 
reason  alone, — an  absolute  and  independent  existence.* 
'The  reality  of  Ideas  seems  to  him  the. direct  and  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  Socratic  philosophy  of  s 
Concepts.  Knowledge  can  only  be  employed  on  true 
existence,  on  the  colourless,  shapeless,  immaterial 
Essence  which  the  spirit  alone  beholds.7  ( If  there  is  any  " 
Knowledge  at  atl,  there  must  also  be  a  fixed  and  invari- 
able object  of  Knowledge, — an  object  that  exists  not  only 
for  us  and  by  reason  of  us,  but  in  and  for  itself.  Only 
the  Invariable  can  be  known.  We  can  attribute  no  qua- 
lity to  that  which  is  conceived  as  constantly  changing." 

the   flXMr/wut  tr  and  the    wdrrat 
lii)  tr. 

*  Tim.  6t  B:  the  quest  tun  is: 
Up'  tart  ti  rvp  oiiri  4if  fain-oil  *af 
wirru  repi  iir  \tyoptr  oDrui  aiVri 
.a?  oiri  Srra   harm,   4 


p  ^.» 


oil*  Can  ra/jiTaSru  oti3ajtij  wia/iuf, 
dXXi  liirijr  ixiimiTt  il>ai  W  ijiapir 
CttOl  iK&HTOV  miJTO',  ri  It  tUtw  ip' 
fp>  »XJj»  Xfryoi:  tlrin  question  ifl  not 
to  be  discuwed  more  fully  in  tliia 

Jlnc<i ;  <f  U  nt  Spot  iiptaBtU  lUyat 
id  ppuxtwr  iptweht,  roOro  pA\tar' 
iymuptiirarBr  liratr'  tr.  Hie  oSr 
ttj»  Y  fah*  "*r*i  riBtpJXi  f^*0*' 
it  fttr  raih  «ai  34fa  aAijftji  irror 
Keyfri,  warrdraatritrat  uaP'  airri. 
raCra,    afolffSijra    rf}'    ^luf    ifoi), 


reoiptra  pArav  ■  el  I',  Hi  r«ri  0 
rcrai,  Jo£i  dX^i  fw  Jla^t, 
/lijWr,  vacd'  oriir'  aB  Sid  toi"  iruj/j 
rot  alat)*r6tu8a,  8(riav  litpat&ra- 
Sio  «  \i*t4o,  ittbu  (here  folio 
oliat  wag  quoted,  p.  4!I5).  roiii 
it    oCrwt    ix*"*"   VoXovijt/ 


-  (U-dl  T 


(Dm  *Xo». 


irjirrirrar  Kal  dntA<$por,  i 
(outo-  efoaVXo;uriw  l\\o  SXKaOtw 
oSre  aurJ  f(j  fl\\o  roi  fo»,  dopaTo* 
j;  nut  tWur  iraljO-jmr,  toDio  3 Si) 
pojjitii  cfXqx"  iriatowitr  •  to  6' 
opurupov  t/lOiir  Tr  4tiitr<p  BtUTcpav, 
O-lafttlTov,  -ytvy-rjibt,  rtrpopyjptvor  ifl 
-,tyr6/itr6r  re  (r  rtrt  TOH-i^i  cat  *A\iv 
ittiBcr  AicXKi/itror,  Jifu  pur'  ai- 
ttfjjfBi  w-fpiX^irriK. 

7  Phiedr.  247  C. 

*  ('rut.  3SIJ  [1 :  439  Csq. ;  Soub. 

Q  2 
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'    Therefore  no  deny  the  reality  of  Ideas  is  altogether  to 

■^annihilate  the  possibility  of  scientific  enquiry.?    What 

is  here  derived  from  the  idea  of  Knowledge,  Plato  also 

deduces  from  the  contemplation  of  Being ;  and,  as  the 

[doctrine  of  Ideas  is,  on  the  one  side,  a  result  of  the 

Socratic  philosophy,  on  the  other,  it  follows  from  the 

'  teaching  of  Heraclitus  and  the  EleaticjD  '  As  Ideas  are 
to  Opinion  in  the  region  of  Knowledge,  so  is  true  Exist- 
ence to  Phenomena, — the  Immaterial  to  the  Material — 

/  in  the  region  of  Being.  ~\  The  (Sensible,  then,  is  a  some- 
^  thing  Becoming,  but  the  end  of  Becoming  is  Being.10") 
The  Sensible  is  many  and  divided;  but  these  many 
things  become  what  they  are,  only  by  reason  of  that 
which  is  common  to  them  all ;  and  this  common  ele- 
ment must  be  distinct  from  the  particulars,  nor  can  any 
notion  of  it  he  abstracted  from  individuals,  for  these 
never  show  ua  that  common  quality  itself,  but  only  an 
imperfect  copy.uv(  No  individual  presents  its  essence 
purely,  but  each  possesses  its  own  qualities  in  combina- 
tion with  their  opposites.  The  manifold  just  is  also 
unjust, — the  manifold  beautiful,  ugly ;  and  so  on.  This 
totality  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  middle-terra 
between  Being  and  Non-being:  pure  and  full  reality 

249B«].;  Phileb.BSA.     Cf.  alM  fpyn-afalTaaarS\j)rrapari$<aeai 

the  remarks,  p.  174,  on  llie  mnli-  xa<rir,   Uinrip    Si  yirtaa    i\\r,v 

tilitj  of  Bight  Opinion  and  the  iia.  JXXifi    m/ir/at   tuAj  V*don|i  tuna 

mutability  of  Knowledge,  and  vol.  -)t>r<trfai,    |i»'at«j     Si     yirtaif 

i.  6C2,  on  the  a nsequences  of  the  utofat   Irtia   ylyrtrBai   tvprdoijt. 

doctrine  of  the  flux  of  nil  things  The  doctrine  of  Flux  end  the  pur- 

whicb  arc  drawn  out  in  the  Cm-  till    non-ex  iatence  of  the  until  le 

tylue.  wilUediicoaBedatgrenlerlength  in 

*  Pnrwen.  135  B  »q.  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter. 

10  Phil.  54  B:  $wcl  Hj  ytrittut  "  1'arm.   132  A;  Phxfo,  74  A 

pir   Irtta   ^defiant    rr   cat    rdt7a  nqq. 
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can  only  be  conceded  to  the  one  absolute  self-identical 
beauty  or  justice,  exalted  above  all  opposition  and  re- 
striction." We  must  distinguish  between  that  which 
ever  is  and  never  becomes  {Tim.  27  D)  and  that  which 
is  ever  in  process  of  Becoming  and  never  arrives 
at  Being.  The  one,  remaining  always  self-identical, 
can  be  apprehended  by  rational  Thought ; — the  other, 
arising  and  passing  away,  without  ever  really  being,  can 
only  be  the  subject  of  Opinion  and  Perception  without 
Reason :  the  former  is  the  prototype,  the  latter  the  copy. 
The  contemplation  of  Nature  leads  as  to  these  proto- 
types; for  the  world  is  perfect  and  beautiful,  simply 
because  it  is  fashioned  after  an  eternal  and  unchange- 
able pattern. vi  Things  can  only  be  understood  by  us  in 
relation  to  their  ultimate  aim ;  their  true  causes  are 
those  by  means  of  which  they  become  good  and  fair ; 
and  this  they  are,  because  they  participate  in  beauty, 
and  goodness  itself,  iu  absolute  Existence.14  Our  moral 
life,  too,  presupposes  moral  prototypes,  the  perception 
of  which  must  guide  us,  so  that  our  actions  may  tend 
towards  right  ends,1*     There  is,  in  short,  nothing  in  the 

»  Rep.  v.  479  A  sq. ;  mi.  524  rov,  row  Si  &6im  dffiraiJ™ :  Parm. 
CiPhsdo.loc.cit.  78l)sq.;  103  B.  I30B;  Hmdo,  65  D !  Rep.  t.  476 
11  Tim.  28  A-29  A ;  30  U.  A,  of  the  Idea  of  ihc  Sinus*,  K*Ur, 
14  Cf.  (he  passages  of  lfae  Phasdu  iyaBit,  &c,  ;  and  the  highest  of  all 
and  Tinueus  (viz.  46  C  *q.;  68  E  Ideas  to  Plato  is,  as  ire  shall  find, 
and  100  B-K  respectively)  to  be  that  of  the  Good.  Still  (as  Rib- 
noticed  later  on.  Ling  remarks,  Pt.  Ideenl.  i.  310 
_ »  Pbssdo,  247  D  ;  250  B  Bq.,  in  sq.)  we  cannot  conclude  that  tho 
his  sketch  of  the  world  of  Idea*,  practical  Ideas  alone  or  at  any  rate 
Plato  express!}  particularises  the  in  preference  to  the  others,  formed 
a<W)  SuratoatirTi,  aotyoaiiti,  iwi-  the  starling  point  of  the  doctrine 
■rrifccq,  together  witb  the  Idea  of  or  Idem.  In  the  Psrmenides  (lor. 
besot};  Theat.  176  E,  he  speaks  cit.)   and   Phssdo  (78  D  ;    101   A 

»r  .1. x.i j.   ....  «_.  ^i  together  with  or  even  before 

the  Idea  of  juslico,  those  of  sinii- 
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world  which  does  not  point  us  to  the  Idea;  nothing 
which  has  not  in  the  Idea  the  cause  of  its  existence, 
and  of  such  perfection  as  belongs  to  it.  The  dialectical 
exposition  of  this  necessity  of  the  theory  of  Ideas  is 
attempted  in  the  Sophist,  and  more  fully  in  the  Par- 
menides.  The  first  proves,  as  against  the  doctrine  of 
an  original  plurality  of  Being,  from  the  concept  of 
Being  itself,  that  the  All,  in  so  far  as  Being  belongs  to 
it,  is  also  One; 1S  as  against  Materialism,  from  the  facts 


larity,    cqualitr,    unity,    plurality,      as  Purmeiiides  and  tlic   Atomisis; 
'     "  etc.,  are  men-    cf.  Pi.i.  479  w).  ;687  Bqq.)  A/upirtpa 

the    passages     ip-vla*  th>at  kiyiri '  axi Ur  nir  yip 


duality,  great  new,   &c,   are  men-     cf,  Pi.i.  479sq.  ;I>M7  Bqq.)  i^rtpa 

tioned,    and      from    the    passages     inoiwt  itrai\(ytrf  axtibr  pi*  y&p 

n  the    preceding  nrjta   wo     ip^iirripai    (i.e.    whether   wo   call 


ue  bow  great  was  the  influence  of  only  the  one  or  only  tbe  other  a 
Plato's  teleology  on  tbe  formation  e  listing  thing)  #r,4\X'  ni  81)0  ilrtir. 
of  the  theory  of  Ideas.  It  was  not  'AXijftj  \4yin.  'AW  tpa  t±  ip-ifia 
merely  on  the  basis  of  a  definite  ftov\t<r0t  nancif  C> ;  "Iirfait.  'AW, 
kind  of  liyposlasizcd  concepts  that  &  tplXtx,  (frr/oojtfr,  xir  oStw  t&  iio 
this  doc  time  nrosc,  but  from  the  MyoiT'  it  ampinTina  t  r.  'QpSbrara 
universal  conviction  that  in  all  ex-  clonal.  By  ibis  explanation  the 
istence  and  becoming  the  thought  above  view  seems  to  me  lo  be  per- 
given  by  ila  concept  was  the  only  feclly  justified.  It  might  indeed 
inic  reality.  be  objected  (lionilz,  Plat.  Slud. 
"  243  D,  Plato  asks  those  who  ii.  61)  that  the  possibility  men- 
suppose  two  original  existences  lioncd  by  Plato  in  the  above  pas- 
(the  warm  ami  the  cold  and  (he  sage — that  existence  itself  is  scpa- 
liko) :  ti  toti  Spa  tout'  ir'  d/ioVnV  ralo  from  the  two  elements — is 
QdtyyerSt,  \<yan«  iitipa  «oi  overlooked.  This  supposition,  it  is 
itdnpor  ttrai;  tI  to  itrat  touts  true,  isnot  expresslyconlradietcdby 
ira\dfiiiiim  iipwr;  rirtpw  rplror  Plato,  apparently  from  the  reasons 
rap4  id  tio  intira,  «at  Tpi'o  to  Tar,  indicated  above  ;  but  bis  design  in 
iXXi  p.t)  bio  trt  »«S'  fyiSi  nASpwF  |  mentioning  it  enn  only  be  10  show 
(That  this  is  not  so  is  not  ex-  the  nntenability  of  the  assertion  of 
presily  proved,  nor  had  Plato  any  nn  original  duality  of  existence  in 
need  of  proof,  because  the  triplicity  any  sense  that  could  possibly  be 
of  existence  directly  contradicts  its  assigned  to  it.  In  the  ease  befure 
supposed  duality,  and  tbe  existent  us,  thin  is  done  by  showing  the 
as  such  is  only  one,  although  it  is  contradiction  such  nn  assumption 
a  (bird  together  with  the  Iwo  ele-  involves  (viz.  the  necessity  of  three 
ment». )  oi  yip  »ou  roiV  yr  !uoi»  eiistents  instead  of  the  prceup- 
raXoiwnt  Sirtpor  tr  (inHing  only  prscd  two).  The  same  argument 
tbe  ono  of  them  an  existing  thing,  would      apply    with     equal     force 
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of  moral  and  mental  conditions,  that  there  must  be 
some  other  Being  than  that  of  Sense.17  ThelParmemdes 
takes  up  the  question  more  generally  and  from  a  logical 
-point  of  view  (Parm.  137),  developing  both  hypo- 
theses,— '  the  One  is '  and  '  the  One  is  not ' — in  their 
consequences.1  Prom  the  Being  of  the  One,  contradic- 
tions arise  conditionally ;  from  the  Non-being  of  the 

One,  absolutely. '  It  is  thus  proved  that  without  the  One 

Being,  neither  the  thought  of  the  One,  nor  tha  Being 
of  the  Many, _would.be  .possible T\  however  inadequate  *" 
may  be  the  Eleatic  view  of  the  One  Being,  and  however 
necessary  it  may  be  to  rise  from  this  abstract  Unity 
excluding  Plurality,  to  the  comprehensive  Unity  of 
the  Idea.18  The  proper  connection  of  the  Platonic 
doctrine,  however,  is  more  clearly  marked  in  other  ex- 
positions. 

(The  theory  of  Ideas,  then,  is  grounded  on  these  two 
main  points  of  view,  that,  to  its  author,  neither  true 
Knowledge  nor  true  Being  seems  possible  without  the 
Keality  of  Ideas.!  These  points  of  view  overlap,  and 
are  mingled  in  Plato's  expositions ;  for  the  reason  why 
Knowledge  is  impossible  without  Ideas  is  this :   that 

ng.iiust  the  auniisptian  of  three,  tit  droltxffuroi  wt  it  oiVl^ii  u('f>«, 
lour,  i.r  any  additional  quantity  are  treated  with  unqualified  con- 
whatsoever,   of  original  elements:  tempt. 

and   we    h:  ve    renllv   an  indirect  ,B  This  view  of  the  Parmenidei, 

assertion    hire    of  what  has  heen  which    I    first   propounded    in   tny 

directly  stated  in  the   two  other  Plat.  Stud.  loll  aqq.  aid  defended 

cases,  that  the  originally  (listen I,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  present 

rpia  existent,  can  only  he  one.  work,  part  i.  p.  346  >qq.,  I  cannot 

11  246  E  sq.;  cf.  Theet.  153  E,  Fubstantiate  with  greater  detail  in 

where    those     who    would    allow  this  place ;    besides  the  dissert*-- 

nothing  to  be  real,  t)  oB  4>  Hrwrrai  tions  mentioned  above,  cf.  Bu<flmihl 

iwpli  role  x'p°>r  Xa&vtou,  rpi(tit  Genet.  Entw.  i.  341  sqq.  ;  Ribbing, 

M  cat  ytrieta  xal  r<L>  ri  diptnar  loo.  eit.  221  sqq. 
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f  sensible  existence  wants  permanence  and  solf-consis- 
f  tency,  without  which  Knowledge  is  unthinkable.  And 
that  the  material  phenomenon  has  no  true  Being  is 
proved  by  the  impossibility  of  knowing  it  ideally. 
The  same  conclusion  is  reached  by  the  Platonic  proofs 
of  the  theory  as  represented  by  Aristotle  in  his  work  on 
Ideas,1*  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  that  work.*0 
The  first  of  these,  the  \6yoi  in  twv  tTionj/iiiv,  coincides 
with  the  proof  above  developed — that  all  Knowledge 
refers  to  the  permanent,  self-identical  Ideas.  The 
second,  to  iv  irl  iroXX&v,  is  based  on  the  proposition 
that  the  Universal  which  is  in  all  particulars  of  the 
same  Genus,  must  itself  be  distinct  from  these.  The 
third  (to  votiv  ti  fBapivruv),  which  is  closely  connected 
with  the  second,  proves  the  independent  existence  of 
ideas,  by  the  argument  that  the  universal  concept  re- 
mains in  the  soul  even  if  the  phenomenon  be  destroyed. 
Two  other  proofs,  adduced  by  Alexander, — that  things 
to  which  the  same  predicates  belong,  must  be  copied 
from  the  same  archetype,  and  that  things  which  are 
like  one  another  can  only  be  so  by  reason  of  participa- 
tion in  one  Universal, — concur  with  those  already 
quoted  from  Parm.  132  and  Phaedo  74.  The  doctrine 
of  Ideas  therefore  is  ultimately  based  upon  the  con- 
viction that  Reality  belongs  not  to  the  Phenomenon 
with  its  self-contradictory  divisions  and  variability, 
but  to  the  Essence  of  things  in  its  unity  and  iden- 
tity ;  not  to  the  sensibly  perceived  but  to  the  logically 
thought. 

»  CC  my  PUt.  Slud.  p.  232  sq.,  *  From  Ariet  Metnpb.  i.  S», 
nnd  Kobwcgler  sod  Uooltt  ad  be.  000  b.  8  »qq.  22,  ami  Alex,  ad 
Ami.  locum. 
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The  theory  being  thus  derived,  we  can  also  nee  how 
the  hypothesis  of  Ideas  connects  itself  with  Plato's  his- 
torical position.  Besides  his  relation  to  Socrates,  Aris- 
totle refers  as  to  the  influence  of  the  Heraclitean 
philosophy,  and  also  to  that  of  the  Pythagoreans  and 
Eleatics.  'These  systems,'  he  says,*1  'were  followed 
by  the  enquiries  of  Plato,  which  indeed  on  most  points 
were  allied  with  the  Pythagoreans,  but  in  some  par- 
ticulars diverged  from  the  Italian  philosophy.     From 

jiis  youth  Jig_  agreed  with  Cratylus  and  the  Heraclj; 
teanSjthaLalLthings  sensible   are  in  continual  flux, 

"and  that  no  knowledge  of  them  is  possible ;  and  he 
ggmajpfid  true  fr>  that  doctrine.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  embraced  the  Socratic  philosophy,  which 
occupied  itself  with  Ethical  investigations  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  natural  science,  yet  in  these  sought  out  the 

'universal  and  applied  itself  primarily  to  determination 
of  concepts ;  and  so  Plato  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
thin  pm^ftdnrw  must  refer  to  something  different  from 

_Mjnse,  for  sensible  things  cannot  be  universally  defined, 
being  always  liable  faj  ^hnnga.     These  classes  of  ex-, 
istence,  then,  he  called  Ideas ;  concerning  sensible  things, 
he  maintained  that  they  subsist  aide  by  side  with  Ideas,  , 
and  are  named   after  them,  for  the  Manifold  which  I 
bears  like  name  with  the  Ideas  is  such  by  virtue  of  par-  \ 
ticipation  in  the  Ideas.     This  last  definition  is  only  a  dif-  - 
ferent  expression  of  the  Pythagorean  tenet,  that  things 
are  the  copies  of  numbers.'     '  Moreover,'  continues  Aris- 
totle at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  '  he  assigns  re- 
spectively to  his   two   elements, — to  the  One  and  to 
n  Meisjih.  i.  6,  begum.    Cf.  liii.  0;  1086  a.  36  sqq. 
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Matter, — the  cause*  of  good  and  evil ;  in  which  he  was 
anticipated  by  some  of  the  earlier  philosophers,  as 
Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras.'  This  passage  trams  up 
nearly  all  the  elements  from  which  the  Platonic  theory 
of  Ideas  was  historically  developed ;  the  Eleatics  and 
Megarians  might,  however,  have  been  more  expressly 
mentioned.  The  Socratic  demand  for  conceptual  know- 
ledge unmistakably  forms  the  starting  point  of  the 
theory ;  but  Plato,  by  the  utilization  of  all  that  the 
earlier  philosophy  offered,  and  in  the  direction  which  it 
traced  out  for  him,  enlarged  this  ground ;  his  greatness, 
indeed,  consists  in  his  having  been  able  to  draw  forth 
the  result  of  the  whole  previous  development,  and 
shape  from  the  given  elements  an  entirely  new  crea- 
tion. Socrates  had  declared  that  all  true  knowledge 
mast  rest  upon  right  concepts :  he  had  recognised  in 
this  conceptual  knowledge  the  rule  of  all  action ;  he  had 
shown  that  Nature  herself  could  only  be  explained  by 
the  concept  of  an  End.  Plato  follows  him  in  these  con- 
victions, and  combines  with  them  what  earlier  philoso- 
phers— Parmenides  and  Heraclitus,  Empedocles  and 
Democritus — had  taught  on  the  uncertainty  of  the 
senses,  and  on  the  difference  of  rational  Cognition 
from  Opinion'* — together  with  Anaxagoras'  doctrines 
of  the  world-forming  mind,  and  the  intelligent  dis- 
position   of   all    things.1*      With    those   older    philo- 


a  See  abore,  p.  170  sqq  ,  vriih  attached  to  this  doctrine,  and  whnt 

which  compare  vol.  I.  p.  476  aq, ;  condniiom  he  drew  from  it,  and  it 

0H3  to.;  651  :  741  iq.  the  Mire   time   how  he   regretted 

*>  Pluto    himself,   lluetlo,  97   B  the  absence  of  its  further  develop- 

iq.  (vide  vol.  i.  811 ) ;  l'hileli.  28  C,  ment  in  Anaxogorna. 
iqq.,  telle- ub  what  importance  he 
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sophers,  their  view  of  knowledge  was  only  a  consequence 
of  their  metaphysics;  Plato,  on  the  contrary,  reduces 
Socrates'  principles  on  scientific  method  to  the  meta- 
physical ideas  they  presuppose.  He  asks,  How  is  the 
Real  to  be  conceived  by  ns,  if  only  reasoning  thought 
assures  a  true  cognition  of  the  Real  p  To  this  ques- 
tion Pannenides  had  already  replied ;  The  one  eternal 
invariable  Essence  can  alone  be  regarded  as  the  Real. 
And  a  similar  answer  was  given  by  Plato's  fellow- 
disciple  EuclideB,  who  may  possibly  have  anticipated 
Plato  in  the  formation  of  his  system. H  Plato  was 
drawn  to  such  a  view  by  several  influences.  -In 
the  first  place,  it  seemed  to  him  a  direct  result 
of  the  Socratic  theory  of  conceptual  knowledge  that 
something  real  should  correspond  to  our  concepts, 
and  that  this  should  excel  all  else  in  reality  as  far 
as  science  excels  all  other  ways  of  knowing  in 
truth."  Similarly  it  became  clear  that  the  object 
of  our  thought  must  not  be  sought  in  the  pheno- 
menon.2* This,  however,  ensued  still  more  definitely 
from  the  Heraclitean  doctrines  of  the  flux  of  all  things ; 
for  the  permanent  element,  to  which  our  ideas  relate, 
could  not  lie  in  the  sphere  of  unconditional  change.17 
The  Eleatic  arguments  against  Plurality  and  Mutation 
were  at  any  rate  so  far  acknowledged  by  Plato  that  he 
excluded  from  true  Being  that  unregulated  movement 
and  unlimited  Multiplicity— not  comprehended  in  the 
unity  of  the  Idea,  not  co-articulated  according  to  fixed 
differences  of  kind — which  the  world  of  Sense  appeared 
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to  him  to  offer.*8  And  Parmenides,  having  already, 
od  these  grounds,  denied  to  Being  all  sensible  pro- 
perties, and  the  Pythagoreans  having,  in  their  num- 
bers, declared  that  which  is  not  palpable  to  the  senses 
to  be  the  Essence  of  things'* — Plato  may  have  been 
all  the  more  inclined  to  maintain  the  same  of  the  Im- 
material which  forms  the  subject  matter  of  our  con- 
cepts. Nor,  lastly,  must  we  estimate  too  lightly  the 
influence  of  that  aesthetic  view  of  the  world  which  was 
always  uppermost  in  Plato's  artistic  spirit.  As  the 
Greek  everywhere  loves  clear  limitation,  firmly  ont- 
lined  forms,  definiteness,  visibility,  as  in  his  mythology 
he  places  before  us  the  whole  contents  of  moral  and 
natural  life  embodied  in  plastic  shapes, — so  does  Plato 
feel  the  necessity  of  translating  the  matter  of  his 
thought  out  of  the  abstract  form  of  the  concept 
into  the  concrete  form  of  an  ideal  vision.  It  does  not 
satisfy  him  that  our  reason  should  distinguish  the  quali- 
fying realities  embodied  in  things, — that  we  should 
separate  them  from  the  connection  in  which  we  per- 
ceive them ;  they  must  also  exist  in  themselves  apart 
from  this  inter-connection ;  they  must  condense  into 
independent  essences,  concepts  must  become  Ideas.  The 
doctrine  of  Ideas  thus  appears  as  a  truly  Greek  creation, 

u  Vide   Inc.    cit.     and    note  112.  realm,  roe*  too  far.     Asclepius  (ad 

Further  details  will     be  given    in  Inc.     Metaph.)    corrects    Aristotle, 

llie  paragraph  on  Matter.  but  is  also  mistaken    in  Ml  asser- 

s  We  shall  End  an  opportunity  tion  that  '  ho  ought  to  have  said  in 

lnturon  to  return  to  the  importance  all    points,   for    Plato    wan  a   tlin- 

nttached   by  Plato  to  the   Pylha-  rough    Pythagorean.1 


gorean  doctrines  of  numbera.    Aris-  statement  was  frequently  made  in 

lotle'u    statement,     Metaph.   i.   G  the    Neo-Pythogorean    and    Nco- 

buginn.    that    Plato    had   in    moot  Platonic  schools. 
points   adhered   to    the    Pythago- 
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and,  more  particularly,  as  a  fruit  of  that  union  be- 
tween the  Socratic  and  pre-Socratic  philosophy,  which 
was  accomplished  in  Plato's  comprehensive  mind.  The 
Ideas  are  the  Socratic  concepts,  elevated  from  rales  of 
knowledge  into  metaphysical  principles,  and  applied  to 
the  speculations  of  natural  philosophy  concerning  the 
essence  and  groundu  of  Existence.30 

II.  The  Cmttpt  of  Idea*. — If,  then,  we  would  be 
clear  as  to  the  general  concept  and  nature  of  Ideas, 
it  primarily  follows  from  the  preceding  discussion 
that  they  are  that  which,  as  unconditioned  Reality, 
is  unaffected  by  the  change  and  partial  non-being  of 
the  phenomenon,  and,  as  uniform  and  aeTf-idenEical.is 
untouched  by  the  multiplicity  and  contradictions  of  con- 
crete existence."     Plato  takes  for  this  permanent  and 

30  Further     particular*    on    the  Parmenidit ;  habebu  Ideal  Platonii 

relation  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  to  (for  which — in  spite  of  Ueberwig, 

earlier  philosophic  theories  nil]  be  L'nters.  pint.  Schr.  40 — we  could 

(riven  presently.      Schleicrniacher,  just  as  well  say  conversely  :  divide 

Gesch.  d.   Phil.  104,  combats  the  0**l»  Parmenidit,  &c),  i«  hetler 

■bore-mentioned    Aristotelian    ei-  ndapted   to  the  Atomistic  doctrine 

flanation,  snd  wishes  to  refer  the  than  to  that  of  Ideas:  vide  vol.  i. 

deaa  to  a  combination    between  687  sqq. 

Heraclilus  and  Anaxacorss— to  a  *>  In   the   first    reference    Pinto 

remodelling    of   the    doctrine    of  calls  the  Ideas  oiala  (Ph*dr.  247  (.'; 

homtromenes.     The  theory  is  en-  Crat.  386  D  ;  Ptuedo,  78  D  ;  Farm, 

tire!;  without  hislorical  justifies-  13!)  A) :  dtoioi  ofofa  (Tim.  37  E) ; 

lion.     Herbsrt,  more  correctly  (in  del  1*  (ibid.  27  D) ;  6Won  6V,  Aran 

his  treatise,  which  will  still  repay  Brra  (Phaslr.  247  C,  £;    Rep.  i. 

pernMl,   Ds  Plat.   Srstematis  ton-  597   I));    irrorAiSi  Br  (Sopli,  248 

damento,  Werke,  jui.  63  so,.),  sees  B ;  Rep.  t.  477  A) ;  nrl  roi/ra  *>, 

in  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  a  combinu-  waa&rut  ir,   d<i   «m4  ra&rb  lx"y 

tion    of   Eleatic   and   Heraclitean  &Kirfrui  (Tim.  36  A;  38  A;  Ph«do, 

elements,   but   leaves  entirely  out  78  1)  ;  cf.  Soph.  248  B) ;  the  adjec- 

of  account    the    main  point,    via,  five  airit  or  aiii  S  Im  {I'ksnlr, 

the    Socratic    conceptual    philoso-  247  I) ;  Thestt.   175  C ;  Crat,  389 

phy.     The   formula  in  which  he  D;  Soph.  225C  ;  Pann.  130  H;  133 

Sams   Dp    the    gist    of    his  view:  D;  134  I) ;  1'hiedo,  66Dsq. ;  78  U; 

Divide  HrratKti  yirtft*  oitrif  100  C;  Pbileb.   62   A;   Rep.  vi. 


Hi 
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self -identical  element  (as  the  name  of  Ideas  shows82) 
the  Universal  or  Genus — that  which  is  conceived 
by  us  in  general  concepts.  This  alone  it  is  which 
as  early  as  the  Theaetetus  appears  as  the  Essence  of 

things  and  the  sole  object  of   science;88    with  the 

.  _* 

507  B;  493  E;  Tim.  51  B;  is  Theog.  452  Ox.,  who  was  indebted 
an  equivalent  term  ;  cf.  Arist.  Me-  to  Proclus  for  bis  knowledge.  He 
taph.  iii.  2 ;  997  b.  8  ;  vii.  16,  says  that  Ibia  with  a  simple  i  sig- 
1040  b.  32  ;  Eth.  Nich.  i.  4 ;  1096  nities  the  purely  simple,  the  airrokv, 
b.  34.  Other  passages  may  be  the  aurobvat,  &c,  cttos  with  a  diph-* 
found  Ind.  Aristot.  124  b.  52  sqq.  thong  rb.  vvvSera  ix  fvxv*  rt  *a2 
Parm.  132  C  the  Ideas  are  de-  crw/xaroj  rj  fiop<piji  (add  kclI  V\i)s). 
signated  as  cV ;  in  Phileb.  15  A  sq.  These  are,  of  course,  mere  fictions, 
as  Mdet  or  fiordbcs.  I  cannot  agree  with  Richter  (De 
»  clbos  and  Itea  (for  which  Id.  Plat.  28  so.)  and  Schleier- 
fiop&i  is  used  Phaedo,  103  E  ;  104  macher  (Gescb.  d.  Phil.  104),  who 
D ;  Phileb.  12  C)  signify  in  Plato  would  make  elbot  signify  the  con- 
generally  any  form  or  shape,  espe-  cept  of  a  species,  Ibia  the  arche- 
cially,  however,  species  or  genus  type  ;  nor  with  the  view  of  Deu- 
(for  as  yet  these  were  not  aistin-  scule  (Plat.  Sprachpbil.  73),  and 
guished,  vide  note  94),  and  from  Susemihl  (Genet.  Eutw.  122),  that 
a  subjective  point  of  view  the  Idea  in  clbos  we  are  to  understand  the 
or  general  concept ;  e.g.  Euthy-  subjective  concept,  in  Ibia  the  ob- 
phro,  6  D ;  Gorg.  454  E ;  Theaet.  jective  fundamental  form  (Stein- 
148 1) ;  Meno,  72  C  ;  Ph«dr.  249  B ;  hart  inverts  this  order,  but  acknow- 
265  D;  Soph.  253  1);  Parm.  129  ledges  both  the  expressions  to  be 
C ;  132  A-D  ;  Symp.  205  B ;  210  essentially  the  same).  A  compa- 
B ;  Kep.  v.  454  A ;  vi.  507  B ;  rison  of  the  above  and  other  pas- 
viii.  544  D ;  Phileb.  15 1> ;  23  D  ;  sages  proves  that  Plato  makes  no 
32  C  ;  cf.  Ast,  Lex.  Plat. ;  Brandis,  distinction  at  all  between  the  two, 
gr.-rom.  Phil.  ii.  221  sqq.  Ac-  as  regards  their  scientific  mean- 
cording  to  Aristotle,  Metaph.  i.  6  ing ;  cf.  e.g.  Parm.  132  A  sq. ; 
(supra,   p.   233),   Plato    seems  to  135  B. 

have  established  this  usage.    Both        ^  Theaet.   185   B,  after  several 

ancients     and     moderns    have   in  concepts    have    been    mentioned : 

vain  tried  to  discover  any  distinc-  ravra  5^  irdvra  bid  rlvos  v€pl  avroiv 

tion  in  the  signification  of  the  two  btavoct ;  oCtc  yap  W  clkotjs  otirc  bi' 

expressions.    Seneca  e.g.  has   the  6\f/€tas  olov  re  rb  Kourbv  Xajufidrtiy 

assertion,   of  course   not    original,  repl  avr&p.    Ibid.  C  :  ^  bi  bid  rlvos 

that  184a  is  the  exemplar,   cTbos  bvvapn*  rb  r'  iwl  waffi  Koivbv  teal  rb 

the  forma    ab   exemplari   sumta  irl  rofrrois  byXoi  o~ot;  186  D  (with 

— the  archetype  and  the  copy  re-  reference  to  this  passage) :  iv  fxiv 

spectively.     Further    development  &pa  rols  xad-tipuacaf  (sensible  im- 

of  this  is  found  in  the  Neo-Platonist  pressions)  ovk  In  ivtorrjfii),  eV  bi 

Johannes  Diacouus,  Alleg.  in  Hes.  r<f  repl  tVeb'w  (rvWoyiefuf'  otflat 
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search  for  which,  according  to  the  Phajdrus,  all  Know- 
ledge begins;8*  which  the  Parmenides  describes  as 
alone  true  Being ;u  to  say  nothing  of  the  above- 
quoted  distinct  and  reiterated  declarations.  Plato,  '• 
therefore,  expressly  defines  the  Idea  as  that  which  is 
common  to  the  Many  of  like  name ;  Aristotle  similarly 
defines  it "  as  the  iv  M  wdXXCtv,  and  on  this  founds 
his  objection  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  assume 
the  Universal  as  Substance  and,  in  so  far,  as  a  par- 
ticular."    The  view  of  modern  criticism**  that  Ideas 

yip  (at  d\itSilrt  j  irraOda  ftfr,  (lit  by  tlio  same  name,'  Bud  be  infers 
lout,  durarir  IfyatBat,  duel  tt  that,  inasmuch  as  not  merely  every 
iHrarcr.  iiidividanl  but  also  every  attribute, 
**  Phadr.  265  D  (ride  p.  1119,  every  condition,  and  every  relation, 
where  further  proofs  are  adduced)  ;  and  even  the  varisbl",  can  bo  set 
ibid.  249  B.  forth  in  names,  and  every  nauw 
i  tlbat  is  signifies  an  Idea,  therefore  tbe  Idea 
rant  to  cannot  merely  express  general  con- 
rbtlpa  iwbr  roti,  plat  riri,  olaar  cspts.  Hit.',  however,  the  main 
{Slav, tbe  IrAtltrrb  a&rbM  wiair.  point  is  neglected  ;  viz.  that  what 
135  A:  in  fart  yimn  tt  tud/trou  not  tbe  Idea  corresponds  to  is  theoro/tn 
oifffia  aMj  naB'  airr^r.  Cf.  Uep,  vj.  common  to  many  things, 
507  B:  roAXa  «a\a  .  .  .  Ml  roXXa  *  Melapti.  i.  9,  900  b.  6  (xiii, 
iyaSa.  mil  ttairra  ovtwi  tbal  Qajidr  4,  1079  a.  2):  tad'  Imrrcr  yip 
rt  nal  liopt£op.tr  r£  \byip  .  .  .  jiai  iniiriniir  ri  itn  {lr  to!i  tlttn)  nai 
abb  !ij  ta\bw  cai  aOrb  iyaMr  tal  rapb,  rat  tiiriai  (i.e.  oiiriat  in  tbe 
oOru  rtpl  wdrrur,  &  rbrt  in  ro\U  Aristotelian  tense,  siibninnces)  rwr 
hWtpa,  rd\iw  at  kit'  ISian  ptar  Tt  (?  cf.  Bunils  ad  l.-c.)  a\\u,  Sn> 
ixiirroii  in  p.iat  oCotjs  riBirru  t  Isrit  tw  irl  ToXXfif.  Hence  in  what 
tffTiv  Ikojjtoi/  Tpttattyopfvontv  .  .  .  follows  the  tf  iwl  roXAurr  is  men- 
ial T&titr  HiopaaHal  $ap.tt,  notiaBai  tioned  under  the  I 'la  ton  it  evidences 
t'  aC,  rii  S'  aS  Ibtai  votlodru  pit  far  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  vido  p. 
ipaaBa,  5'ofl.  Tim.  31  A  starts  on  232.  Cf.  Metaph.  liii.  4.  1U78  t. 
is  supposition  that  for  every  SO:  OX  &  p.ir  Sutpdnina  ki  "" 


plurality 

n  Idea  must  be  assumed 

w    xuptcri   twain    oili   rout   opt- 

afxaiif  olfl1  ^x<iiporar  rnl  rarouDra 

*  Rep 

x,  596  A:  tlbotyap  woi n 

rwr  trrar  Ibiat  xpoSTftopivaw.    lb. 

tr   Itaa; 

r  flwdafify  TlSiaSai  rtpl 

1079  a.  9,  32;  Anal.  post.  i.  11 

WeXXd  oil  radrbt   (rcpa 

beginn. 
»  Metaph,  vii.   16,  1040  b.  26 

irt+tpoft* 

w.   Hitter  (ii.  306  ;cr.  31)3 

A  3) tran 

tales  ibis  passage  :   '  An 

sqq. :  liii.  9,  1086  a.  31  sqq. 

Idea  is  as. 

igned  to  each  thing  which 

11  Hitler,   loc.   cit.,  with  whom 

!r  of  things    Volqnanlscn  agrees,  Plat.  Idee.  d. 
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contain  not  only  the  Universal  in  the  sense  we  associate 
with  the  word,  but  also  the  individual,  besides  being 
incapable  of  proof,  is  thus  evidently  opposed  to  Plato's 
clear  definitions.  This  Universal,  which  is  the  idea, 
he  conceives  as  separate  from  the  world  of  Pheno- 
mena, as  absolutely  existing  Substance.40  It  is  the 
heavenly  sphere,  in  which  alone  lies  the  field  of  truth, 
in  which  the  gods  and  pure  souls  behold  colourless, 
shapeless,  incorporeal  Existence;41  the  justice,  tem- 
pers. Geist.  17  sq..  without,  liow-  etre  6  n  8«?  kclKiIv  :  but  the  latter 
ever,  adducing  any  tiling  new.  Rit-  qualification  only  proves  that  in 
ter  brings  the  following  points  in  the  present  case  we  have  not  to 
support  of  his  view:  (1)  what  deal  with  the  stricter  philosophic 
has  already  be  on  refuted,  note  usage  of  Ihia  or  elftof.  The  word 
36.  (2 )  The  fact  that  in  Oat.  386  D  stands  in  an  indefinite  sense,  just 
and  elsewhere  a  permanent  ex-  as  in  Tim.  28  A,  49  A,  52  A 
istence  is  attributed  not  merely  to  (where  matter  is  called  an  ctfos); 
things,  but  also  to  the  actions  or  59  C,  69  C,  70  C,  71  A  ;  Rep.  vi. 
activities  of  things.  From  this,  507  £,  &c;  and  also  in  the  pas- 
however,  it  does  not  follow  that  sage  Theaet.  157  C,  wrongly  cited 
these  activities  individually— as  by  Bitter  on  his  side.  It  is  dis- 
distinct  from  their  general  con-  tinctly  stated  (Phaedo,  103  E,  104 
cepts— go  toforra  the  content  of  the  C,  105  C  sq.)  that  the  soul  is  not 
respective  Ideas.  (3)  That  according  an  Idea  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
to  Plato  the  soul  is  non-sensible  term.  Vide  infra, 
and  imperishable.  But  this  is  *°  This  word,  taken  in  the  ori- 
far  from  proving  that  it  is  an  ginal  Aristotelian  sense,  signifies 
Idea.  (4)1  hat  according  to  Theaet.  generally  anything  subsisting  for 
184  D,  tne  individual  soul  is  con-  itself,  forming  no  inherent  part  rr 
sidered  as  an  Idea,  and  (Pliaedo,  attribute  of  anything  else,  and 
102  B)  what  Simmias  is  and  what  having  no  need  of  nny  substratum 
Socrates  is,  is  distinguished  from  separate  from  itself.  Of  course  if 
what  is  both  of  tbem.  The  latter  we  understand  by  substance,  as 
passage,  however,  rather  goes  Herbart  does  (loc.  cit.  Werke,  xii. 
against  Hitter,  for  what  Simmias  76),  that  which  contains  several 
is  and  what  Socrates  is, — i.e.  their  mutable  properties,  itself  remain- 
individual  existence, — is  here  se-  ing  constant  in  the  permutations  of 
parated  from  the  Idea  or  common  these  properties,  we  have  every 
element  in  which  both  partake.  In  reason  for  combating  as  he  does 
the  first  passage  (Theaet.  184  D),  the  assertion  that  the  Ideas  are 
certainly  the  argument  is  that  the  substances, 
single  experiences  of  sense  coin-  <*  Phaedr.  247  C  sq. 
cide  c/s  filar  nva  154a*,  ctrt  ^vxyv 
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perance,  and  science  that  are  exalted  above  all  Becom- 
ing, and  exist  not  in  another,  but  in  their  own  pure 
Essence.  __The  true  Beauty  is  in  no  living  creature  in 
earth  or  heaven  or  anywhere  else,  but  remains  in  its 
purity  everlastingly  for  itself  and  by  itself,  in  one  form 
(avrb  Kad'aiiTo  fitQ*  avruv  fiovott&if  atl  ox),  unmoved  by 
the  changes  of  that  which  participates  in  it.4*  The 
Essence  of  things  exists  absolutely  for  itself,  one  in 
kind,  and  subject  to  no  vicissitude.41  The  Ideas  stand 
as  the  eternal  prototypes  of  Being — all  other  things 
are  copied  from  them."  Purely  for  themselves  (ni'ira 
■rat}*  avra),  and  divided  from  that  which  has  part  in 
them  (x«"plc),  they  are  in  the  intelligible  sphere  (rrfiroc 
fonroc)  to  be  beheld  not  with  eyes,  but  by  thought 
alone;**  visible  things  are  but  their  adumbrations:1* 
phenomena,  we  might  say,  are  relative  ;  the  Ideas  alone 

13  Symp.211  A.    Stehhart  (PI.  gard«d  as a Genus.  C\  farlher,  Rep. 

Wt  iii.  424,  Ml!  iv.  254.  641),  vi.  511  C  (v.  nn.  p.  168) ;  Parmen. 

following  the  Nco-Platonis's  (cr.  vol.  130  V  sq.  ;  Pbileb.  16  U  (t.  snp. 

i!i.  b.   695;  723,  3,  2nd  ed.),  says:  206,  92);  and  subsequent  remarka 

'  The  Ideas  toast  not  ba  conlbuuded  on   tho    extent  of   the   World    of 

with  the  general  concepts  of  the  Ideas. 

understanding' —  'in   Ilia  Sympo-  "  Phsado,  78  D:  del  at>™>  Ira- 

aiimi   (loc.  cit.)  they  are  moat  de-  aror  6  tart,  lumatMi  it  abri  «a?' 

cidedly  distinguished  from  generic  aiirb,  uieuirat  «ard  roird  tx<<  "1 

concept!:' — -'the  concept  ol'  Spe-  ovSiwmt  o&Saixi  o&SajiQi  AWotuair 

cics  becomes  an  Idea  only  ao  far  as  obSt/ila*  Mixtrat.     Phiieb.  15  B  ; 

it  participates  in  ihe  Ideal  concept  Tim,  51  B;  vide  note  6. 

of  Genus.'     I  agree   with  Bouits  "  Tim.  28  A;    Parm.   132  D; 

(Plat.  Stnd.  iL  75  sq.)  and  others  in  Tlicsst.  176  K. 

opposing  these  views.     The  con-  «  1*.  956,  Ft.  i. ;  Parmen.  128  E ; 

tent  of  the  Ideaa  is  given  by  ge-  130  B  aq. ;  135  A;  Pbrcdo,  100  B; 

neral   concepts,— hypo- tatised    by  Rep.  vi.  507  B  (vide  note  39). 

Plato — without  any  difference  being  *  They  are  represented  as  such 

made  between  Ideal  and  other  con-  in  the  famous  allegory  of  the  Cave- 

cepts:  nor  are  Species  excluded  from  dwellers,    Bep.    to.  !    514   B   sq. ; 

the  sphere  of  Idea*  :  every  Species,  516  E ;  917  D. 
except  the  infima  tpeaa,  may  l<e  re- 
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are  absolute.47  In  a  word,  the  Ideas  are,  to  use  an 
illustration  of  Aristotle's,  ytopurral  :w — i.e.  there  be- 
longs to  them  a  Being  entirely  independent  of,  and 
different  from,  the  Being  of  things :  they  are  self-anb- 
sistent  entities.4*  Consequently,  those  theories  which 
have  confused  the  Platonic  Ideas  with  sensible  sub- 
stances, hypostasized  images  of  the  fancy  (ideals),  or 
with  subjective  conceptions,  are  neither  of  them  correct. 
The  first w  is  now  pretty  generally  abandoned,  and  has 
been  already  refuted  by  the  preceding  quotations  from 
the  Phfedrus,  Symposium,  and  Republic:  we  might 
al*3  refer  to  the  assertion  of  the  Timseus  (52  B),  that 
only  the  copy  of  the  Idea — in  general,  the  Becoming, 
not  the  truly  Existing— is  in  space ;  together  with  the 
corroborative  testimony  of  Aristotle."     It  may  be  said 


47  Plato  draws  ■  distinction  in 
a  general  lngical  genu  between 
ilia  ta$'  al/tb  ant)  the  rpit  n: 
cf.  Soph.  255  C  [AM  oW  at 
evYXvp"*  ™  trrut  tA  pit  abrA 
%a9'  airs,  tA  ti  rpil  AXXijXa  del 
\4ytc8ai);  also  Pa  no.  133  C  ;  Hep. 
iv.  438  A.  HermOilorui,  ap.  Simp]. 
I'bys.  54  b.  says  :  rfflr  6rrwr  iA  /lit 
xaff  airA  el.ni  \tyti  [IlXdrur],  wi 
ArBptiwor  Kailwror,  tA  Hi  wpiitrtpa, 
Kni  Toirrur  r A  pirtin  rpit  barrio,  lit 
iya6Ar  ratip,  tA  Si  wt  irpbi  ti.  But 
although  this  logical  dialinclion  ex- 
tends as  such  tbrpugh  both  worlds 
— the  world  of  sense  and  the  world 
of  Ideas  (rf.  on  the  Idea  of  the  Re- 
lative, subtcr,  noto  126)— in  a 
metaphysical  sense  the  Idea  alone 
is  an  absolute.  It  is,  as  we  have 
jnst  been  told,  afro  «od*  ulrri; 
while  of  Ihe  phenomenon  of  aeiise 
it  is  said  iripou  tu-Ji  del  Q/ptrai 
&Arraap\a,  JiA  TaPm  ir  Iripi?  rpoa- 
i)«<   rirt  ftytrbu  (Tim.  G2    C). 


The  latter  is  a  retatire,  on]/  a 
copy  of  the  Idea — has  its  exist- 
ence only  in  and  through  this  rc- 

•  Metaph.  i.  0,  991  b.  2;  xiii. 
9.  1081}  a.  31  »q.  ;  xiii.  1;  vide  p. 
654,  1;  Phys.  ii.  2,  193  b.  35; 
cf.  Anal.  Post.  i.  77  a.  5  ;  Metaph. 
i.  6,  987  b.  8,  29 ;  and  my  Plat. 
Stud.  230. 

*  oiotai  A3  Aristotle  calls  them : 
cr.  Metaph.  i.  9,  990  b.  30;  991  b.  1  ; 
iii.  6,  1002  b.  29 ;  vii.  16,  104(1  b. 
26.  How  this  determination  har- 
monises wltb  the  other,  that  things 
exist  only  in  and  through  the  Ideas, 
will  be  discussed  later  on. 

w  Tiedemaon,  Geist.  d.  spelt. 
Phil.  ii.  91  l(j,,  where  by  'aub- 
atancrs '  aio  understood  aensiblo 
Kubstnnces ;  cf.  Van  Hounds,  Init. 
Phil.  Plat,  i 


.  3,  3< 


»  1'hja.W.  1,209b. 33;  IIXd™« 

tUrroi  \fKitoy  .   .  .    JSiA    t(  oIik   ir 
ibr<#   tA   (13)).  iii.   4,  203   a.  8: 
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that  Plato  speaks  of  the  super-mundane  sphere,  and 
that  his  disciple  describes  Ideas  as  aterOqra  a«%a.n 
But  the  figurative  character  of  the  former  representa- 
tion is  too  apparent  to  allow  of  its  serving  as  proof; 
and  Aristotle's  remark  is  clearly  not  intended  to  convey 
Plato's  own  view,  but  to  disprove  it  by  its  consequence." 
The  other  supposition,  that  the  Platonic  Ideas  are  sub- 
jective thoughts,  is  more  prevalent.  Hardly  anyone 
would  now  regard  them  as  mere  conceptions  of  human 
reason  ;M  but  it  has  been  maintained,  even  recently, 
that  they  have  no  absolute  existence,  but  are  only  the 
thoughts  of  God,M     This  theory  is  as  untrue  as  the 


DUrw  Si  t(u  [rov  wJpwoD]  tU> 
aOSir  thai  aw/ta,  olili  rat  flKoi,  &a 
t&  nijlirou  ttrai  airit. 

"  AriBt.   Metaph.  iii.  2,  097  b. 
ft  bo.  ;  cf.  vii.  1G,  1040  b.  30. 

«cr  " 


d  Cf.  Plat.  Stud.  p.  231. 

u  Melanchlhun.Opp.ed.  Rretscri. 
liii.  620 ;  Buttle,  Gesch.  d.  Phil, 
ii.  96  sq.  ;  Tennemnnn,  Byst.  d. 
Plat.  Phil.  ii.  118  aq.  (cf.  Gesch. 
d.  Phil,  ii.  296  sqq.),  who  makes 
the  Ideas  (viewed  as  archetypes  of 
things),  notions  nr  en  visage  ments  ; 
viewed  as  in  Ilia  spirit  of  man, 
works  of  tlie  Deitj.  Plat.  ii.  125; 
iii.  11  sq.,  156  aq. ;  Gesch.  iL 
Pliil.  ii.  369  aqq. 

*  This  theury  is  met  with  in 
antiquity  among  the  later  Pla- 
tonistt,  and  is  general  in  Neo-Pla- 
tonitm  (cf.  vol.  iii.  n.  726;  b. 
105;  411  aq.;  469;  571,5;  G94 ; 
723,  3,  2nd  edit.).  There,  however, 
it  was  connected  villi  the  belief  in 
the  substantiality  of  the  Ideiu,  and 
it  was  not  observed  lhat  the  two 
theories  are  contradictory.  The 
inme  view  of  rtio  doctrine  of  Ideas 


realists  of  the  middle  ages.  Among 
the  modems,  cf.  Meinern,  Gesch. 
d.  Wissensch.  ii.  803 ;  Stallbanm, 
Plat.  Tim.  40;  Farm.  269  aqq.; 
Hichter,  Do  Id.  Plat.  21  sq.,  36  aq. ; 
Trendelenburg,  De  Philebi  Cons.  17 
aq.  The  latter  says  that  the  Ideas 
are  formic  a  meiite  artifice  sat- 
eepta,  creations  of  the  divine  rea- 
son, qua  cogilando  ilit  idea*  gig* 


I,  quia 


n  the 


dent  of  the  vicissitudes  of  pheno- 
menal appearance.  Cf.,  to  the 
same  effect,  Rettig,  Alrla  in  the 
Pliilebus,  &c  (B.;m,  1866),  21  sq. ; 
Volqaardsen,  loo.  cit  p.  16  sq.,  who, 
to  support  his  view,  quotes  certain 
dicta  from  Rep.  iv.  435,  not  to  be 
found  there  at  all  Kiihn,  De 
Dialectics  Plat.  p.  9,  47  sq.,  ap- 
proximates to  this  view  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  Ideas  (as  was  held 
by  the  Neo-Platonists)  subsist  in 
112 
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other  and  is  altogether  wanting  in  proof.  Plato's  hay- 
ing been  led  to  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  by  his  enquiry 
into  the  nature  of  knowledge  proves  nothing ;  indeed, 
it  is  more  in  agreement  with  the  objective  derivation 
of  Ideas/1  The  description  of  the  Ideas  as  archetypes, 
according  to  which  Divine  Reason  fashioned  the  world,6' 
or  again,  as  the  objects  which  human  Reason  con- 
templates,18 does  not  make  them  mere  products  of 
divine  or  hnman  Reason.  The  Ideas  are  here  pre- 
supposed by  the  activity  of  Reason,  just  as  external 
things  are  presupposed  by  the  activity  of  the  sense 
which  perceives  them.  Nor  can  this  theory  be  de- 
duced from  the  passage  in  the  Philebus  (28  D,  30 
C),  where  the  royal  mind  of  Zeus  is  said  to  be  the 
power  which  orders  and  governs  all.  Zeus  here  stands 
for  the  soul  of  the  universe ;  that  which  he  governs 
is  the  world,**  and  reason,  as  is  remarked,  belongs 
to  him  from  the  cause  above  him — the  Idea,*0  which 
is  accordingly  treated  not  as  the  creation,  but  as  the 
condition  of  the  reason  that  thinks  it.  The  propo- 
sition in  the  Parmenides  (134  C)  that  God  has  know- 
ledge in  itself  is  not  more  conclusive  ;  for  this  having 
is  expressly  described  as  participation,  and  the  gods, 
not   God,  are   spoken   of1   as  the  possessors  of  that 


Ciod  M  the  most  perfectly  real  ex- 
istence, and  at  the  aame  time  are 
comprehended  by  bis  thought*, 
Similarly   Ebben,   Plat.   id.  doclr, 

°*  Supra,  p.  22B  nq. 
"  Tim.  28  A ;  Bep.  x.  5B«  A  so. ; 
Pbiedr.  247  A. 

**  Tim.  52  A,  and  frequency. 
M  titt  T*  KaXoipcrtr  Jftor,  Ibo 


taaiJO!  ml  flXiw  «ol  ec\jjrr)  mii 
Asrtfitt  ml  iS.aa  4  rtpt^opA,  the 
trutvrol  re  xol  iSpm  ml  /tiJMt. 

'"  I  shall  return  to  this  later  on. 

"  oSkov*  tlwtfi  ri  tWo  b£t^i 
iwtirr/)H^t  futixfi,  obit  4>  rati  /iS\- 
Mr  fl  6tir  pair,!  f^eiy  TJ)i"  dtptfif- 
ari-njr  twuT^iiitr;  ,  .  .  o*koi>  tt 
rapa  Tif  8t$  a  Dry  ittlr  .  .  .  T)  itpl- 
fkari.-Tif  tvtvHgi'n  . . .  tttim  .  . . 
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knowledge.  It  is  impossible  to  deduce  from  the  pas- 
sage that  the  Idea  of  knowledge  as  such  exists  only 
in  the  divine  thought.  And  though,  lastly,  in  the 
Republic  (x.  597  B)  God  is  called  the  Artist  (inHijrijc), 
or  Creator  (Qurovpybg),  who  has  created  the  '  Bed-in- 
itself,'  the  Idea  of  the  bed;  it  by  no  means  follows 
from  this  that  that  Idea  is  only  a  thought  of  God,  and 
has  no  existence  except  in  the  divine  thought."  We 
must  remember  that  this  is  not  intended  for  a  strictly 
philosophic  explanation  of  the  origin  of  Ideas;81  and, 
that  the  Deity  with  Plato  (as  we  shall  presently  find) 
is  convertible  with  the  highest  Idea.  Derived  Ideas 
may  very  fairly  be  called  his  creations  without  in- 
volving the  existence  of  the  Idea  only  in  the  thought, 
and  by  the  thought  of  a  personality  distinot  from  it- 
self." 

The  substantiality  of  Ideas  is  certified  not  only  by 
the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  but  also  by  the  above-cited 

ofre     -yiyri&vttovoi    id      arSpwteiu.  other   baud    the    passages    quoted 

■xpiyitaT*  8tal  Srru.  vol.  ii.  b.  276  sq.  2nd  edit.)  ;  so  that 

*>  When  we  sjij,  God  made  the  we  cannot  make  it  any  real  cri- 

world,  we  do  not  aaaert  that  the  torion   uf   scientific   views.      Tlii.i 

world  ia  merely  a  I  hough  t  of  God.  is  particularly    true   of   the    case 

**  With  tho  Greeks,  as  every-  before  us;  for  the  aaks  of  ijmme. 
where  else,  whatever  is  not  ran  do  try,  three  different  cXwcnroiol  must 
by  man  (and  consequently  all  the  exist,  to  correspond  to  the  throe 
works  of  Nature)  is  referred  to  tho  different  sorts  of  t\trai. 
Divinity.  So  here,  the  «\inj  Ir  **  Hermann  has  therefore  no 
Ty  4-uvn  oftra  is  us  such  made  l>y  reason  for  discovering  in  this  pas- 
God.  But  this  is  merely  tho  ex-  sage  an  entirety  new  development 
planation  of  popular  religion,  a  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  and  an  ovi- 
ngnre  of  speech  used  just  as  easily  dence  for  the  later  composition  of 
by  those  who  expressly  deuy  the  the  tenth  hook  of  the  Republic 
attribute  of  tduv  to  the  Divinity,  (Plat.  MO,  695) ;  of  Suscmihl, 
as  Aristotle  does  (cf.  De  Oslo,  i.  Genet  Ei.tw.  ii.  262  aq. ;  Stein- 
4,  271  a.  33  j  Etb.  K.  x.  9, 1179  a.  hart,  ir.  258. 
24  ;  i.  10,  1099  b.  11 ;  and  on  the 
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Platonic  passages.  *  Ideas  which  exist  absolutely,  in  no 
other,  but  purely  for  themselves,  which  remain  for  ever 
the  Archetypes  of  things,  uncreated  and  imperishable, 
according  to  which  even  the  divine  intelligence  moves 
itself,  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  creatures  of  that  in- 
telligence subsisting  only  in  it,u  owing  their  existence 
to  it  alone.  The  eternity  of  Ideas  is  proclaimed  by' 
Plato  most  emphatically,  and  regarded  as  the  most 
essential  of  the  characteristics  by  which  they  are  to 
be  discriminated  from  the  phenomenon."  How  then 
can  they  be  likewise  thoughts  which  first  sprang  from 
the  thinking  soul  ?  This  difficulty  is  not  obviated  by 
saying*7  that  the  origin  of  Ideas  from  the  Divine 
Mind  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  an  origin  in  time : 
for  not  only  an  origin  in  time,  but  all  and  every 
origin  is  denied  to  them  by  Plato.*8    Again,  Plato 


**  Cf.  e.g.  the  passage  or  the 
Symposium,  211  A.  Could  Plato 
hare  thug  maintained  that  the  Idea 
of  the  Beautiful  (listed  absolutely 
in  noneiolher,  if  hie  own  opinion 
had  been  that  it  did  exist  only  in 
Home  other,  tut.  the  divine,  under- 
■landing? 

•  E.g.  Tim.  27  P:  tina  oBr 
Wj  nr1  ifd/r  Wfa*  rpHrcm  huupiria* 
rilii  •   rf  rb  B>  del  ytrarw  tl  ovk 


210  E.  Ariitotle  frequently  de- 
signates the  Idem  ne  eternal  ;  e.g. 
Mclsph.  i.  9,  990  b.  33  ;  991  a. 
26;  ill.  2,997  b.  5eqq. 

"  Trendelenburg,  luc.  cit.  20 ; 
Stompf,  Verb.  d.  plat.  Quit,  zur 
Idee  d.  Goten,  78  sq. 

"  E.g.  Tim.  28  V-.-rMt  Si  oft- 
rd\ir  iriaKtrrht  TtptatroO  (ic.  roB 


liff^oir),  wpit  tbrtpur  zur  rapaStty- 
/idrw  i  TtKTtur6p£rot  avr6*  dwrtp- 
■ydfero,  r&ripor  xpit  rt  tori  rat>rd 
Kal  iocaOrui  tx°"  4  vpAf  r6  yeycr&f. 
So  in  what  follows:  the  creator  of 
the  world  looked  onlyrpJtri  (WW 
not  xpii  to  -yryori  t .  We  see  plainly 
that  Eternity  and  immutability  of 
existence  on  the  one  baud,  and 
Becoming  on  the  other,  are  to 
Plato  opposite  and  contradictory 
antitheses ;  the  thought  that  any. 
thing  could  apring  into  being  and 
jet  be  eternal  and  unchangeable, 
which  is  Trendelenburg's  view  of 
the  Ideas,  is  quite  beyond  Plato's 
intellectual  herixon.  Cf.  Phils!). 
15  B  :  ilia*  tfiar^T  (each  Idea) 
o&ra*  dtl  Hjc  vMfr  Kai  pfrt  yiri- 
Bit  ti-fi'-t  6\t8fxir  rpoiritxenJ'ir. 
Further  details,  supra,  note  6,  p. 
228  sq. 
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himself  mentions  the  supposition  that  Ideas  may  be 
merely  thoughts,  having  no  other  existence  than  in  the 
soul ;  and  sets  it  aside  with  the  observation,  that  if  it 
were  so,  everything  that  participates  in  them  must  be 
a  thinking  subject;8*  it  is  self-evident,  he  says,  that 
absolute  entities  as  such  cannot  exist  in  us.70  And  in 
another  place,71  he  expressly  guards  himself  against  the 
notion  that  the  Idea  of  beauty  is  a  '  speech  or  a  know- 
ledge.' Nor  can  Aristotle  have  been  aware  that  the 
Platonic  Ideas  were  the  thoughts  of  the  Essence  of 
things,  and  not  this  Essence  itself.  Not  only  doea 
he  never  imply  that  they  have  their  abode  merely  in 
human  or  Divine  thought,"  but  he  describes  them 
with  all  possible  distinctness  as  self-subsistent  sub- 
stances;73 and  on  this  presupposition,  subjects  them 
to  a  criticism  which  would  be  utterly  groundless,  and 

•  Parm.  132  B ;  cf.  Tim.  51  C.  and  the  other? 
It  hni  been  already  remarked,  1't.         ''  This  is  clear  from   the   pas- 

i.  p.  254,  1,  end,  that  Plato  here  eagea  cited  suprn,  nolei  48  and  48, 

lias  in  liis  mind  the  nominalism  of  and  indeed  from  the  (ingle  eipres- 

Anlisthenes.  sion  x<"V'""4t,  to  explain  which  as 

"  Farm.  133  C:   ofcai  &*  «al  at  Trendelenburg  doei  (ride  note  55) 

jtai   AXaov,    dortt  ai/Hjv    two    *a8'  is   made    absolutely  impossible   by 

aurijc  itiarou  aielar  TlBtrtu  ttrtu,  Aristotelian  neago  and  by  the  cnn- 

lpo\ayTl<rat  o>  rp&ror  fth  iiijSt/ilar  nection  in  which  it  ii  used  of  the 

airur  ttrai  /r  Ifiur.     r£i  yip  tr  Platonic  Ideas.      Cf.    e.g.    (not   to 

ai/rif  saS'  aM)r  lit  (fq  :  cite  Ihe  whole  of  the  passages  ivl- 

71  Symp.  211  A.  dnced,  Ind.  Arist.  HlKt  a.  35  sq.) 

71  Aristotle    nowhere    describes  Metapli.   vii.   10,  1UJU  b.  28  so,; 

the  Ideas  either  as  thoughts  nim|ily,  siii,  '.I,   1086  a.  31  gqq.,  where  lie 

or  as   thoughts  of  ihe   Divinity;  charges  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  with 

hut,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  a  contradiction,  in  that  the  Ideas 

expressly  calls  them  eternal  sub-  ns  concepts  must  be  general  end  as 

stances.    Can  wc,  however,  imagine  xuptrral  individual.   With  Trende- 

tlmt  if  he  had  known  anything  or  l^nburg's    interpretation  of   xupi- 

the    theory    discussed     above,    ho  irir  this  criticism  is  objectless:  the 

would  have  neglected  to  object  to  archetypes  in  the  thoughts  of  God 

the  doctrine  of  Ideas  the  contradic-  anterior   to  individual   Being   can 

tion   between    this   determination  only  bo  general  concepts. 
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must  throughout  have  taken  quite  another  turn,  if  he 
had  understood  by  Ideas  either  concepts  abstracted  by 
us  from  things,  or  such  prototypes  as  preceded  things 
only  in  the  creative  mind  of  God.74  It  is  equally 
evident  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  any  theory  of 
the  Ideas  being  the  creations  of  the  Deity.75  We  are, 
therefore,  fully  justified  in  asserting  that  Plato  held 
the  Ideas  neither  as  the  thoughts  of  man  nor  of  God.76 
•  But  if  the  Real,  which  is  the  object  of  thought,  must 
be  a  substantial  entity,  it  cannot  on  that  very  account 
be  conceived  in  the  manner  of  the  Eleatics,  as  Unity 
without  Multiplicity,  Permanence  without  Motion.     If 

74  As  regards  the  first  of   the  as  the  agent  through  whom  the 

above  supposed  cases  (viz.  that  the  Ideas  are  copied  in  things  ;    still 

Ideas  are  the  concepts  of  human  less  would  he  have  done  so  in  order 

intelligence),  this  will  "be  at  once  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Ideas 

conceded.    And  as  to  the  second  themselves,  which    were  at   once 

not  the  slightest  doubt  can  remain,  eternal  and  without  origin. 

Of  all  the  objections  of  Aristotle  76  If  we    say    with    Stallbaum 

against  the  tloctrine  of  Ideas  (a  (Parm.  269,  cf.  272 ;  Tim.  41) :  ideas 

review  of  them    is  given,   Pt.  i.  esse    sempiternas    vuminis  diviiri 

b.   216    sq.   2nd    edit.),   there    is  cogitation es,  in  qiiibvs   inest  ipsa 

rot  a  single   one  which  docs  not  rerum  essentia  itaquidem,ut  quale* 

lose   its  force   as  soon  as  we  un-  res  cogitantur,  tales  etiam  sint  et  ri 

derstand  by    the  Platonic    Ideas,  sua  consistant  .  .  .  in  ideis  veram 

not  substantial  and  self-subsisting  ova  lay  contineri,  the  question   nt 

concepts,  but  the  thoughts  of  the  once  arises :   Havo   the  Ideas  the 

Divinity  expressing  the  essence  of  essence  of  things  merely  as  content 

certain  things.  and  object,  so  that  they  themselves 

79  This  definition  is  never  men-  are  distinct  therefrom  as  subjective 

tioned  either    in    his   account    of  and  objective,  or  are  they  actually 

the  doctrine  of   Ideas,   or  in   his  the  substance  of  things?    And  how 

criticism  of  it,  though  the  question  can   they  be   so   if  they  are   the 

was  obvious  (had  he  been  awaro  of  thoughts  of  the  divinity?    Must  not 

it) — How  does  the  creation  of  the  we  admit  in  full  the  inference  by 

ideas  agree  with   their  eternity?  means  of  which  Plato  (Parm.  loc. 

(an  eternity  so  strongly  emphasized  cit.)  refutes  the  supposition  that  the 

by  Aristotle).  #  Plato,  in   the   dis-  Ideas  are  mere   thoughts :    4)   {* 

quisitions     which     Aristotle     hud  vorjudTwv  txaorop  that  teal  irdrra 

heard,   seems    never    to  have  re-  vociv,  1j  ro^/tara  6vra  avbrp-o.  eiFai? 
ferred  to  the  Deity  (vide  p.  76,  70) 
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the  All  is  established  as  One,  nothing  (as  shown  in  the 
Sophist17)  can  be  predicated  of~"it~;  for  as  soon  as  we 
combine  a  predicate  with  a  subject,  a  name  with  a 
thing,  we  at  once  introduce,  a  ^dnxality.  If  we  say  the 
One  is,  we  apeak  of  the  One  and  of  Being  as  of  two 
things ;  if  we  name  the  One  or  Being,  we  distinguish 
this  naming  from  the  thing  named.  Neither  can  Being 
be  a  whole,'8  for  the  conception  of  a  whole  involves  that 
of  parts;  the  whole  is  not  pnre  Unity,  but  a  Plurality, 
the  parts  of  which  stand  in  relation  to  Unity.  If  Unity  " 
be  predicated  of  Being,  and  Being  thus  becomes  a  Whole, 
Unity  is  therein  discriminated  from  Being;  we  have 
then  consequently  instead  of  One  Being,  two — the  One 
and  Being.  If  Unity  does  not  belong  to  Being,  and 
Being  is  therefore  not  a  Whole,  then,  supposing  the 
conception  of  Whole  to  have  a  real  import  (the  Whole 
as  such  exists),  Being  lacks  the  existence  that  belongs 
to  the  Whole,  and  is  bo  far  Non-existent .«  If  it  be 
maintained  that  there  is  no  Whole,  then  Being  would 
be  deprived  of  magnitude,  nor  could  it,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  or  become  anything."  But  still  leas  can  the 
All  be  assumed  as  merely  Multiplicity.**  The  right 
course  must  be  to  admit  both  Jlsity— and.  Multi- 
plicity. How  are  they  to  be  reconciled  ?  Only, 
as  before  shown,  by  the  theory  of  the  communion 
of   concepts.       If  no   combination  of   concepts   were 

77  244  B-246  K.  Do  Soph.  Plit.  oril.   (Kiel.  1871), 

n  Which  must  he  the  c*«e  hc-  p.  *J  :q.,  38  tq. ;  nnd  the  suthoritieit 

cording  to  Pannenides.     Vide  PL  them  quoted.     It  U  impossible  Tor 

i.  471,  1 ;  473.  me  toiabBtantiatemy  vistr  in  detail 

"  Cf.  as  to  the  train  of  thought  here. 

of  the   above    pnuagea    Ribbing,        M  Vide  p.  228  lq. 

Plat.  [Jeenl.  i.  1%  sq. ;  Petersen, 
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possible,  no  attribute  could  be  predicated  of  anything 
different  from  the  thing  itself : S1  we  could ,  therefore, 
only  aay  of  Being  that  it  exists  ;  in  no  relation,  that  it 
does  not  exist :  whence,  as  a  farther  consequence,  the 
Unity  of  all  Being  inevitably  follows.  This  presup- 
position is,  however,  untrue,  as  indeed  it  must  be,  if 
speech  and  knowledge  in  general  are  to  be  possible.83 
Closer  investigation  convinces  us  that  certain  con- 
cepts exclude,  while  others  are  compatible  with,  and 
even  presuppose,  each  other.  With  the  concept  of 
Being,  for  example,  all  those  concepts  are  compatible 
which  express  any  determination  of  Being,  even  when 
these  are  mutually  exclusive,  as  Rest  and  Motion. 
So  far,  then,  as  concepts  may  be  combined,  the  Being 
denoted  by  one  of  them  belongs  to  the  other.  So  far 
as  they  are  different,  or  mutually  exclusive,  the  Being 
denoted  by  one  does  not  belong  to  the  other;  conse- 
quently the  Being  of  the  one  is  the  Non-being  of 
the  other.8*  And  as  each  concept  may  be  combined 
with  many  others,  but,  as  a  concept,  is  at  the  same 
time  different  from  all  others,  so  to  each  in  many 
relations  there  belongs  Existence,  but  in  an  infinite 
number,  Non-existence.**   The  Non.exiBtentrtherefore. 


81  The  anertion  of  Antistbenes ;  "  256  D :  larir  ipa  i(  &riy*i)t 

viJn  Ftrt  i.  p.  252.  t*  pi/  tr  iwi  n  ttrfatwt  tlnu  tal 

«-  259  Duq. ;  251  B  «q.  tara xim  ri  ft n,.  iari.xirra.yip 

11  Motion  e.g.  con  be  united  with  %  Barf  poo  ipio-iilripwAripya{oixirt) 

Being,  because  it  t),-it  i«,  however,  rot  Srroi  ttaarar  oit  it  xoi«,  tal 

Ht  the  same  time  frtpor  rou  tmn,  titixarta  H\  tara  ravra  ofrwt  oia 

fi>r  its  concept   is   different    from  Stra  ipSQj  IpoSnit,  tal  idXir,  Sn 

ili.it  of  Being  :    ovkqvt  54  aa$ur  fi  /kt^ii  toC  Suto!,  rival  r<  «ai  Srrn 

tlnjait    Strut  ait   6r  iari   tal  St,  ...  XE/vi  ftaetor  ipa  rSiw  tliQy  ioXu 

trtlrtp  to5  Srrtt  jieWxei.    256  1) ;  pit  tori  ri  Br,  trupot  tl  T\$8ei  ro 

MUD.  jt$o>. 
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is  as  well  as  the  Existent ;  for  Non-being,  is  itself  a 
""""""Being,  namely  the  Being  of  the  Other  (and  therefore 
not  absolute,  bnt  relative  Non- being,  thu  negation  of- a 
determinate  Being)  and  thus  in  every  Being  there  is  _ 
also  a  Mon^being, — the  Difference.*1, 

That  is  to  say :  the  veritably  Existent  is  not  pure 
but  determinate  Being:  there  is  not  merely  One  Ex- 
istent but  many  ;  and  these  many  stand  reciprocally  in 
the  most  various  relations  of  identity  and  difference, 
exclusion  and  communion. B6 

The  Parmenides  attains  the  same  result,  by  a 
more  abstract  and  thoroughgoing  dialectic  discussion.87 
The  two  propositions  from  which  the  second  part  of 
this  dialogue  starts,  '  The  One  is '  and  '  The  One  is 
not,'  affirm  the  Bame  as  the  two  assumptions  refuted 
in  the  Sophist — 'The  All  is  One,'  and  "The  All  is 
Many.'  Both  these  propositions  are  reduced  ad 
absurdum  by  the  derivation   of  contradictory  conse- 


•>  Cf.  on  (his 
E-259B;  K60C. 

M  It  Is  contrary  to  Plato's  clear  tiling  in   raolinn  may  at  Ilia  Hiimo 

iwd  definite  opinion  to  reduce  tin;  time    be   at    real,  but)    cfnjoit   t< 

doctrine  of  the  ramtria  tuw  ytrwr  oirrj   warrdmaiw    lorarr'    j>,    nai 

to  '  the  possibility   or  some    things  ericti  rd\ir  atfHj  tuvlro,  and   hi 

connecting  themselves  wilh  others  through" lit,  e.g.  254  H  aq.,  254  D; 

in  the  being  of  the  individual,'  an  (injni  and  ardan  are  A/uxtu  Tpit 

Slumpf  iloea  (Verh.  d.  plat.  Golt.  x.  d\Xi)Xbi,  living  on  the  contrary  fiu:- 

Idee  d.  Gat.  48  sq. ).     The  qnealion  rbr  duopoly '    larar  yip  flfi^w  i«, 

put  was  (p.   51   D),   not  whether  255   A  aq. :     neither   ain^ii    not 

a  thing  can  partake  in  several  Ideas  aidan  is   raMr  til    Bdripar.     255 

at    (he    same    time,    but    whether  aq.:    ulrijuii  is  trtpor  erdttw.    it 

obcla,  *lrr)Bit,  (TTtttrii  can  enter  into  participates  in  Being,  in  mfrorand 

communion  with  one  another.    We  Bdrtpor,    without    being   idemical 

are  then  shown  that  if  it  is  abso-  with   them :    it    u,   and  it   is    a 

lately  denied  that  cfM)«f  and  vriaa  ralrrbr  or  Irtpcr,  &:. 

partake  in  tiiala,  the  consequence  is  "  With    respect   to    which    cf. 

that  they  are  not;  if  it  ii  abso-  supra,  note  187. 
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quences  ;  and  the  inference  is  that  true  Being  must  be 
defined  as  a  Unity  including  in  itself  Multiplicity. 
But  at  the  same  time,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  concept  of  Being  is  regarded  in  this  apagogic 
proof,  and  from  the  contradictions  which  arise  from 
that  view,  it  is  intimated  that  this  true  Being  is 
essentially  different  from  empirical  Being,  which, 
bounded  by  time  and  space,  has  no  real  Unity.  With 
this  exposition  is  closely  allied  that  of  the  Phile- 
bus88  (14  C,  17  A),  which  unmistakably  refers  to  it. 
The  result  of  the  earlier  enquiries  is  here  briefly 
summed  up  in  the  assertion  that  the  One  is  Many,  and 
the  Many,  One ;  and  this  holds  good,  not  only  of  that 
which  arises  and  passes  away  (to  yiyv6/jievov  ical  anoWv- 
fjitvov),  but  also  of  pure  concepts ; — they  also  are  com- 
pounded of  One  and  Many,  and  have  in  themselves 
limit,  and  unlimitedness.  Hence  one  and  the  same 
thing  appears  to  thought,  now  as  One,  now  as  Many.89 
Plato  therefore  declares  true  Existence  to  be  only  the 
Eternal,  Self-identical,  Indivisible,  Uncontained  by 
space;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  conceive 
it,  with  the  Eleatics,  as  one  Universal  Substance,  but 
as  a  multiplicity  of  substances,  of  which  each  without 
detriment  to  its  Unity  combines  in  itself  a  Plurality 

88  Vide  p.  70,  56.  avrty  ko\  p^re  ytvcvtv  fi^rc  6\e0f>ov 

89  15  B:  the  question  is  nU  Tpocfaxoptvriv,  fl/xwi  elfcu  /3e/3at6- 
whether  a  subject  can  unite  in  rara  plow  ra&rrip'  fieri,  8i  toDt*  iv 
itself  many  attributes  or  a  whole  toU  ytyvofiipois  at  xal  drelpois  efrc 
many  parts — on  this  people  are  &tc<nra<Tfj.4i>7)v  tcai  toAXA  yeyovmap 
now  KgTeed — but  about  simple  or  Btriop,  eW  SXrjp  airrt\v  avrrjt  xwP^» 
unit-concept?,  xpwrov  ph  ef  rivat  ft  5))  xdprwp  dBvpaTilrrarop  <pali>ouJ 
Set  rotat/ra?  clpai  fiopddas  iTokafi-  ap,  rairbv  kclI  iv  A/ua  iv  ivi  re  ira 
fidvtw  dXyd&t  odrat'  elra  r&?  aO  toWois  ylyvcadai.  Cf.  quotation 
rat/ras,  fita?  iKdffrqp  otoav  del  ti\p  on  p.  206,  92. 
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of  relations  and  determinations.*0  This  was  required 
by  the  origin  of  the  theory  of  Ideas;  the  Socratic 
concepts,  which  form  the  logical  germ  of  Ideas,  arose 
from  the  dialectical  combination  of  the  different  sides 
and  qualities  of  things  into  one.  And  such  a  defi- 
nition was  indispensable  to  Plato ;  there  would  be  an 
end  of  any  participation  of  things  in  Ideas,  as  well 
as  of  any  combination  of  concepts,  if  these  were  to  be 
regarded  as  Unity  without   Difference.81     This,  then, 

*°  There  is  no  objection  to  ltib-     define  the  individual  as  ike  real!/ 
ting's  view  (Plat,  ldeenl.  i.  330),    existing;  he  wished  simply  to  show 


every  Idea  is  '  also  a  concrete     the  necessity  of  a  constant  Being 
'■  ""  'concrete'    as  separate  from  B*ci 
:ig,  not  of    the    latl 


!■. listen™,'  allowing  that '  concrete  '    as  separate  from  Becoming.'     That 


sensible  being  or  individual  exist-  beyond  nil  doubt ;  but  (as  unde- 
ence,  but  simply  (as  in  Hegel,  when  niably  shown  by  his  moat  definite 
he  speaks  of  the  concrete  concept)  explanations)  he  knew  that  this 
of  the  universally  Determined.  On  constant  Being  was  only  to  be 
the  other  hand,  I  cannot  see  what  found  in  the  universal  siistenco 
Ribbing  lias  to  object  from  a  his-  of  genera.  He  b^postasises  this 
lorical  point  of  view  against  my  universal;  he  attributes  to  it,  ae 
assertion  that  the  Platonic  Ideas  we  shall  fin  J,  even  intelligence  and 
are  the  universal,  nor  do  I  find  any  life,  and,  generally,  determinations 
explanation  in  the  detailed  discus-  which  we  are  accustomed  to  attri- 
tion of  the  matter,  loc.  cit.  p.  325  butc  to  individuals  only.  But  we 
aq.,355aq.  By  saying  that  the  Ideas  cannot  say  that  he  was  still  undo- 
ure  the  universal,  we  mean  that  cided  as  to  its  universality  or  not 
every  Idea  conUins  that  which  we  con  oa\j  say  that  to  him  these 
occurs  equally  in  several  individual  determinations  did  not  seeni  in- 
ihinjjs ;  these  individual  things  compatible  with  the  nature  of  that 
may  bo  more  or  fewer,  and  the  which  is  thought  of  in  general 
scope  of  the  Idea*  may  be  accord-  concepts. 
ingly  greater  or  less.  It  has  already  "  rhiti 
(p.  237  sq.)  been  incontrovcrtibly  pointofvi 
proved  from  Plato  himself  that  passages  of  the  Sophist  he  proves 
this  is  the  Platonic  doctrine ;  nor  that  the  combination  of  concepts 
indeed  does  Bibbing  combat  it,  and  the  recognition  of  a  Manifold 
loc.  cit.  371.  It  is,  therefore,  in-  in  them  are  mutual  conditions,  and 
consistent  of  him  to  say  (ibid.) :  in  the  Phiiebus,  loc.  cit.,  he  finds 
'  Plato  no  more  intended  to  define  the  key  to  the  problem  of  the 
the  universal  by  the  Ideas  than  to  simple     or    unit-concept     compro- 
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is  the  point  at  which  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of 
Plato  most  definitely  diverges  from  that  of  the  Elea- 
tics,  and  shows  that  its  concern  is  not  the  denial 
but  the  explanation  of  Actual  existence  (des  Gege- 
benen). 

The  union  in  Ideas  of  the  One  and  the  Many  was  also 
expressed  by  describing  the  Ideas  as  numbers.92  This 
view  must  have  belonged  to  Plato's  later  development : 
it  has  no  place  in  his  writings.  We  can  distinguish 
between  his  scientific  and  empirical  treatment  of  num- 
bers as  well  as  of  Mathematics  in  general ; 93  but  his 
pure  Mathematics  is  primarily  a  preparatory  stage  of 
Dialectic,  the  numbers  with  which  it  has  to  do  are 
not  Ideal,  but  mathematical  numbers ;  not  identi- 
cal with  Ideas,  but  intermediate  between  them  and 
the  things,  of  sense."  Side  by  side  with  numbers, 
the  Ideas  of  numbers  are  also  spoken  of,96  but  only 
in  the  same   sense  that  Ideas  generally  are  opposed 


bending  the  Many  of  the  pheno-  Rhein.   Mus.    ii.    (1828)   562  sq. ; 

men  on,  in  the  position  that    the  Gr. -Rom.  Phil.   ii.   a.   315  sq. ; 

actual  includes  unity  and  plurality,  Ravaisson,    Etsai     sur     la   Me*ta- 

fi  nit  en  ess    and    infinity.      In    the  physique  d'Aristote,    i.    176   sq. ; 

ParmenideF,  too,  after  the  specu-  Schwcgler    and    Bonitz,    ad  loc., 

lations  about  the  parti<  -ipatic  n  of  Metaph.    (xiii.   6    sq. ;    Susemihl, 

things  in  the  Ideas  (130  E   sq.),  Genet.  Entw.  ii.  525  sq.). 

we    find    that    dialectical    discus-  w  See  p.  216. 

sion   of  which  the   last  result  is  M  The  so-called  numbers  in  which 

(vide  p.  251)  a  progress  from  the  (Phileb.   56  D),   unlike  units,  as 

pure  Being  of  the  Eleatics  to  the  e.g.  two  armies  or  two  oxen  are 

expanded  and  manifold  Idea.   More  numbered    together,    the    dpidfiol 

details  on  this  point  will  be  given  dpard.  4)  drr&  a6para  ixorrcs  (Rep. 

later  on.  vii.  525  D) ;  the  dpidfiol  afodrjTol, 

w  Cf.   my  Plat.     Stud.   p.    239  as  Arist.  calls  them,  Metaph.  i.  8, 

sq.,  236  nt. ;  Trendelenburg,  Plat,  end;  xiv.  3,   1090   b.   36;    cf.   c. 

de    Id.    et    Numcris    doctnna  ex  5,  1092  b.  22  (d/>.  trw/xarticot). 

Arist.  illustr.  p.  71  eq. ;  Comm.  in  M  Rep.  v.  479  B ;  Phaedo,  101  C. 
Arist.  de  An.  p.  232 ;  Brandis  in 
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to  things  :  so  that  under  the  totality  of  Ideas,  Ideas  of 
numbers  also  appear, — not  that  Ideas  in  general  are 
represented  as  numbers,  or  that  all  Ideas,  as  such,  are 
at  the  same  time  denoted  as  being  numbers,  Aristotle 
likewise  points  out  that  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  was  in  its 
origin  independent  of  the  doctrine  of  numbers.**  The 
germs  only  of  Plato's  later  view  may  be  perceived  in 
some  passages  of  the  dialogues.  The  Philebus  declares 
the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  universal  Combina- 
tion of  the  One  and  the  Many,  of  the  Limit  and  Un- 
limitedness,  to  be  the  keystone  of  Dialectic ; n  this 
dialogue,  therefore,  applies  to  concepts  tbose  laws 
which  the  Pythagoreans  had  demonstrated  in  num- 
bers. Plato  further88  recognises  in  numbers  and  ma- 
thematical relations  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Idea  and  the  Phenomenon.  Numbers  represent  the 
Ideas  to  us  as  the  measure  of  the  Corporeal  and  of 
that  which  is  contained  in  Space :  and  if  a  symbolical 
expression  had  to  be  employed  instead  of  a  purely 
logical  one,  it  was  most  obvious  to  express  the  Idea 
and  its  determinations  in  arithmetical  formula;.  The 
actual  blending  of  the  two  was  first  asserted  by  Aris- 
totle. According  to  his  representation,  the  Platonic 
Ideas  are  nothing    but   numbers,**  and   when  Plato 

58  Metapb.  xiii.4,  1078  b.'J:  vcpl  20   sij. ;   c.    8,    end;    c.   9,    091  b. 

ti  T&r  ISt&r  wptjror  airi\r  rJj»  nark  9  eqq.  ;    xiii.    0  «q.      Further   de- 

rr|»  Mo*  S6(aw  {TivKtwrior,  pyffir  taila   in    the    following  note,    and 

svrdxTorTH!  rpii  ri)y  tur  dp\$ituw  Pint.    Stud.    233.       Thenpliraatni, 

*iW,dU'  tbMtejbrJfitarttot  MeUph,  313  Br.  (Frsgin.  12,  13, 

rpuTot  rdt  Uiat  ^ija-airtj  thin.  Wimm.},  refers  to  the  same  form  of 

"  Vide  D.  206,  92.  tlio  doctrine:  n\dr<jr  ..tit  rii  iiiat 

M  As  will   be   shown   Uter  on,  irdwrur,  radiw  8'  tli  rain  dptt/poit, 

in  chop.  vii.  ft  St  raiW-ur  tit  tit  dpxds. 
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said  that  things  are  what  they  are  by  reason  of  par- 
ticipation in  Ideas,  he  only  departed  from  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine  in  distinguishing  between  mathematical 
and  Ideal  numbers,100  and  separating  the  latter,  as  to 
their  existence,   from   things    perceptible    to   sense.101 
The  more  exact  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of 
numbers  is  this  :  that  the  mathematical  consist  of  homo- 
geneous unities,  which  can  therefore  be  reckoned  to- 
gether, each  with  each,  whereas  with  the  Ideal  num- 
bers this  is  not  the  case:102  consequently  the  former 
express  merely  quantitative,  the  latter,  logical  deter- 
minations.    In  the  one,  each  number  is  like  each  in 
kind,  and  only  different  in  quantity ;  whereas  in  the 
other,   each   is  discriminated  from  each  qualitatively. 
But  a  definite  succession  is  also  involved  in  the  logi- 
cal distinction  of  numbers.     As  the  lower  concepts  are 
conditioned  by  the   higher,  the  numbers  correspond- 
ing  to   them   must  also  be  conditioned;  those  which 
express   the    most    universal   and    fundamental   Ideas 
must   precede   all  others.     The    Ideal   numbers  have 
therefore,  as  distinguished  from  the  mathematical,  this 
specific  characteristic, — that  in  them  there  is  a  Before 
and  After  ; 103  that  is,  a  fixed  succession.     Though  this 

100  dpiBfiol  ddrjTiKol  (MetRph.xiii.        10J  Ari&totle  expressly  treats  of 
9,    108(5    a.   5;    xiv.  2,    1088   b.  this  distinction,  Metaph.  xiii.  6-8 ; 
34,   c.   3,    1090    b.   35),    dp.  rS>¥  namely,  c.  6,  beginn.  c.  8,  1083  a. 
tidCjp  (ibid.  xiii.  7,  1081  a.  21,  c.  31.     Cf.  Plat.  Stud.  240  sq. 

8,   1083   b.   3 ;     xiv.  3,    1090    b.  10J  In  my  Platonic  studies,  243 

33),  dp.  voryrol   (ibid.  i.    8,   end),  sqq.,   I    referred    tbis   expression 

TpwToi  dp.   (ibid.  xiii.  6,   1080  b.  with  Trendelenburg  to  the  mathe- 

22,  c.  7,  1081  a.  21   sqq.  ;  xiv.  4,  matical  numbers,  and  consequently 

beginn.).    The  expression,  i.  6,  987  agreed  with  his  conjecture,  that  in 

b.  34,  is  questionable.  Metaph.   xiii.   6,    1080  b.    11    (ol 

101  Metaph.  i.  6 ;   especially  p.  fib  diuportpovs    <j>a<ri¥    efau   rods 
987  a.  29  b.  22  sq.  dptBpofo,  to*  fib>  (x0*™  ?&  rpdrcper 
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form  of  doctrine  was  in  great  favour  with  the  older 
Academy,  and  though  ranch  quibbling  and  scholastic 

sal  Ompar  tAi  ISiat,  rkr  &l  fiaBf  stand  in  the  relation  of  Priority 
nariKbr  rapi  rii  Hint)  a  M  hua  and  Posteriority;  that  they  must, 
fallen  out  before  Ixorra.  I  mast  therefore,  bo  Ideas,  and  that  no 
now,  however,  concede  to  Brandis,  Idea  must  consequently  bo  com- 
as Trendelenburg  does,  that  this  posed  of  several  Ideas  (e.g.  the 
■opposition  is  inadmissible,  not  Ideal  Eight  of  two  Ideal  Pours). 
merely  because  the  manuscripts  and  Further  on,  1082  b.  19  sq.,  we 
com  men  tat  ors  know  nothing  of  it,  nod :  if  there  is  an  iptSpAt  wpuroi 
but  also  because  Priority  and  Pes-  *al  Stirtpoi,  then  lha  units  in  the 
tariority  are  attributed  to  Ideal  Tliroe-lj-itsell"  cannot  be  homo- 
ond  not  to  mathematical  number,  genooun  with  those  in  tbs  Two-by- 
In  Metapb.  ziii.  6,  1080  a.  16,  itself  (i&d^iw-iniwJ^™),  and 
from  the  premiss:  t*  tUr  rpunir  o.  8,  1083  a.  6,  the  supposition 
n  B!iroS[rouiptSfi.oC]rii:  ix^t^yor,  that  the  units  of  the  Ideal  nam- 
trtpor  or  rip  tltci  Itaaror,  we  get  bers  are  heterogeneous  (didipopoi  — 
the  conclusion :  tal  tovto  f)  (VI  AaififihiiTai)  is  met  by  the  ques- 
tw>>  tteriSair  ttiObt  vxdpx"  *nl  tion  :  Whether  they  differ  quon- 
Itrrw  iaififi'K'itTot  arotaour  peril  titatively  Or  qualitatively,  and 
iroitfotiy  fiAraSt]  so  that  those  whether,  supposing  the  former  to 
numbers  are  heterogeneous  (iaifi-  be  the  case,  af  ljpfirai  jtdjevf  1) 
ft\irra.\  of  which,  on  account  of  (Unwl  ml  al  Bgrtpor  iwiZMaaa 
their  diversity  in  concept,  the  one  4  ToCrarriir;  Finally,  p.  1083  b. 
is  earlier,  the  other  later.  So  wo  32,  it  is  inferred  that,  aa  unity  is 
Gad  in  c.  7,  1081  a.  17:  if  all  prior  to  duality,  unity  must  (nc- 
unita  were  heterogeneous,  there  cording  to  Platonic  doctrine)  be 
could  be  not  only  no  mathematical,  the  Idea  of  duality.  Here,  then, 
bat  no  Ideal  number:  oi  yip  Oral  the  Ideas  stand  in  tbe  relation 
4  Jud.i  ipuiT-rj  ,  .  .  Intra  ol  i£yt  of  Priority  and  Posteriority.  From 
ApiSpot.  Hence  a  Before  and  After  tbesa  passages  it  is  clear  that 
is  (apposed  in  the  Ideal  numbers,  with  Aristotle  the  Tpbripor  tal 
This  is  still  plainer  in  what  fol-  fartpor  marks  the  peculiarity  of 
lows,  and  Z.  35  sqq.,  where  both  the  Ideal  numbers,  and  at  the 
times  the  /uriStt  rpiripat  xol  same  time  some';light  is  thrown  on 
BsTtpat  are  substituted  for  the  the  meaning  of  that  expression. 
luriiti  Aeifipkifrai  (cf.  also  c.  8,  That  number  is  prior  out  of  which 
1083  a.  33).  So  too  1061  b.  28,  another  proceeds ;  the  number  two 
where,  in  reference  to  the  ipurnj  e.g.  is  prior  to  the  number  four; 
Icdt,  Sec.,  it  is  asked :  ru-n  rporor  four  is  prior  to  eight ;  for  the  Foot 
it  rporipwr  noritken  vat  iartpar  proceeds  from  the  ideal  Two  and 
svyttirrtu  ;  further,  p.  1082  a.  the  itiit  iipunoi,  and  from  these 
26  sq.,  is  very  clear  ;  Aristotle  the  Eight  proceeds  (Metaph.  xiii. 
objects,  as  against  the  Platonic  7,  1081  b.  21  ;  1082  a.  3a),  only" 
theory  of  Ideal  numbers,  that  not  not  (cf.  Arist.  ibid.}  «sri  rpba- 
merefy  all  whole  numbers,  but  Btelr,  as  if  the  Two  were  contained 
the  parts  of  them  u  well,  moat  in  the  Four,  bat  by  ytmtati  (what- 
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pedantry  have  been  expended  upon  the  relation  of  num- 
bers to  Ideas,104  it  can  only  have  had  a  secondary  impor- 

evormaybe  the  exact  meaning  of  which  Aristotle  is  considering,  tf. 

that   mysterious  phrase),  so  that  p.  998  b.  14  sqq.)  we  find,  not  ilie 

one  number  has  tho  other  as  its  relation  of  Conditioning  to  Condi- 

product.      The  Before  and  After,  tinned,  of  higher  to  lower  concept, 

therefore,   signifies  the  relation  of  but  a  logical   co-ordination,      lint 

the   factor  to  the  product,  of  the  how  can   this  view  of  the  Before 

conditioning    to   the    conditioned,  and  After   be  reconciled  with  the 

In     support    of    this     interpret!-  statement   (Metaph.  iii.  3,  999  n. 

tion  Trendelenburg  (Plat,   de   id.  6 ;  Kih.  iv.  1,  4, 1096  n.  IT  ;  Kth. 

doct.    p.   61)    rightly    refera    to  Kud.  i.  8,   1218  a.;   of.  my  Plat. 

Metaph.   v.  11,  1019  a.:    ri  /ii»  Stud.  p.  243  so.)  that  Plato  and 

Si)  aim  \4yerai  wpiripa  tal  Bart-  Ilia  school    supposed    no   Ideas   of 

pa'    rd    Si  rati  #6et*  tal  oialar,  things   in  which    there   is    a    Ilt- 

Ik/u    itStxnai   elrat    irtti    S.\\ur,  fore    and   After?      Against  Bran- 

ittira   Si    Srtv    ititrar,    /i-J)'     (cf.  tiia'  expedient,  of  taking  the  rpi- 

Phys.   viii.   7,    260    b.    17;   Eth.  npor  tal    Sartpw   in  these   pas- 

Eudem.  i.  8 ;    Theophr.  Metaph.  sages   in  a  different  sense  to  that 

ii.  p.  308,  12  Br.,  where  the  ipxal  of  those    previously    quoted,    viz. 

correspond  to  theiporfpoandrivri  here    as    signifying   numerical,  in 

rdi  i^iito  the  ftrripa)  ij  Siaip4ati  Metaph.   xin.    as   signifying    con. 

iXp^nara  IlXdrur.    Of.  also  Categ.  ceptual    sequence,    I   must  repeat 

c.     12" :     Tpi-ripor     trlpov     trtpor  my  former  objection  (which  Kuse- 

\ty<ra<  rrr/Axfit,  Trp&ra*  plr  ml  mihl,   loc.  cit.    ii.    527,   has   not 

tvpulrmra  Kari  xpiroy  .  ,   Itv-rtpor  succeeded    in     refuting)     that      a 

ti  rt  fii)  AvTio-rptrf>or  kut/l  r^f  toO  technical    eipreaaion    like    rp&rc- 

tlrai  a*o\oi8tioir,  etor  t4   tr  tOt  por  tal  OgTtpar  used  by  the  some 

8</o  Ttpirtpot  ■   Sow  pir  yip  Srrur  writer  in  the  same  way  and  in 

dxoXoufet  cirBbt  to  tr  itrat,  trot  Si  analogous   connection,   cannot  pos- 

flrrot  ait  anayteuor  iio  ttrai,  &c.  siWy    hare     opposite      meanings. 

Plato,  Parm.  153  B:   virrur  apa.  Hitherto  everything  proves  salis- 

■ri  tr  rpwror  ytyatt   rur  dpifl^or  factorilj      that      the      expression, 

tybrrur  .  .  .  wpwrar  Si  yt,  otyuu,  '  Things  in  which  there  is  a  B»- 

■ye-vwoi     rpirtpor    yt-yoyt,    t4    Si  fore  and  an  After,'  was  the  atand- 

Sk\&  fonpor.    The   consideration  ing    denotation   in    the    Platonic 

which  formerly  made  me  doubtful  of  school  for  the  peculiarity  of  cer- 

this,  via.  that  according  to  Metaph.  tain   numbers.     How    could    this 

iii.  3,  999  a.  12,  there  is  no  Before  expression   be  used  to  signify  tho 

or  After  in  individuals  (dropa),  I  exactly    opposite    peculiarity     of 

no  longer  consider  of  any  import-  another     class?       The    difficulty 

mice.     Though    these   are  condi-  comes  before   us  in  another  way. 

tinned   by  some    other   individual  If  we    ask  why    no   Ideas   were 

thing,    still    in    individual    exist-  presupposed  of  things   in    which 

encas     (into    which    the    lowest  there  is  a   Before  and  an  After, 

concepts  of  species  finally  resolve  Aristotle  answer! :  Because  thing! 

themselves — and  it  u  these  alone  which   are   separated   in    species. 
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tance  in  its  bearing  on  Plato's  original  system, — other- 
wise more  decided  traces  of  it  must  have  been  somewhere 

but  at  the  same  time  stand  in  Ztrr'  ovf  &r  tlij  noii^  rn  ini  rainwr 
»  definite  relation  of  sequence,  Ma  (or  an  it  is  put  mibtcqueully  ; 
to  In  at  one  of  them  is  alwny»  SijXor  dir  ait  &r  fly  m*ir  ti  mftSAou 
Bret,  another  aecond,  &c.  cannot  kkI  ft).  For  the  iame  reasons, 
be  reduced  to  an;  common  con-  number*,  if  they  stand  aa  con- 
cept. This  reason  is  stated,  PoJifc  ceptually  separata  in  the  relation 
iii.  1,  1275  a.  34  iqq. :  Ac?  U  of  the  Before  and  the  After,  can 
/iJj  \ar6drtw,  Kti  rwr  wpaypdrur  be  rednced  to  no  common  concept, 
lr  oil  ri  LirMtl/itra  JiaoWaet  r<p  and  therefore  to  no  Idea.  But  it 
eKo,  *al  to  filr  avjQr  /arl  •wpanv  is  in  this  relation  that  the  Idea) 
to  Si  Sf&npoT  ri  i"  ixfipxror,  i)  numbers  aland,  and  tbe  Ideal  niim- 
Towepdwar  ouoV*  iertr,  p  touStu,  bora  only.  There  is  consequently 
rb  imiiw,  1)  y\Loxpvt.  This  is  no  Idea  which  includes  them  ell  in 
just  the  case  in  the  conatitu-  itself.  Each  is  an  Idea  by  itself 
tlon  of  states :  the;  are  ttiii  oiu-  (cf.  Metapli.  vii.  11,  1036  b.  15, 
ipipovaiu  dX^Xur ;  at  the  samo  where  the  following  statement  is 
time,  however,  al  pit  i'aripat  al  J?  put  in  t)io  month  of  the  advocates 
rptn-rpai;  for  the  perverted  ars  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas:  tnaiUr 
necessarily  later  than  the  good  yip  (Inn  rai/ri  to  tISet  «oi  oii  ri 
slates,  from  the  deterioration  of  elSoi,  (tor  SvdSa — the  airroSu&t — 
which  they  take  their  rise.  The  *ai  to  <I9ot  SvdSet),  which  in- 
quostirra,  therefore,  cannot  be  cladas  in  itself  a  plurality  of 
answered  according  to  the  con-  homogeneous  things  (e.g.  the  Ideal 
cept  of  the  roXlTTp  by  any  ade-  duality,  the  a.i>ro8uii,  includes  all 
quale  definition — no  characteristic  mathematical,  dualities),  but  all 
mark  can  be  given  which  is  ap-  of  them  together  have  no  Idea 
plicable  to  all.  On  the  same  above  themselves,  as  Ihey  cannot 
ground,  Aristotle,  Eth.  S.  loc.  tit.,  be  brought  under  a  common  con- 
nnpports  an  objection  against  an  cept.  The  Ideal  two,  three,  four, 
Idea  of  the  Good.  The  origina-  &c.,  are  specifically  distinct;  they 
tors  of  the  theory  of  Idea?,  he  says,  are  not  co-ordinated  as  species 
«V  Jtolavr  liiat  <V  oti  TO  wp&rtpor  in  juxtaposition,  but  are  to  be 
kbi  to  Om-tpor  fXryor,  iiirip  a6St  subordinated  ss  prior  and  poa- 
— "t  dpifffiwr  lS4ar  tarraxiiator.  tcrior,  conditioning  and  condi- 
'"  tinned;  Ihoy  therefore  cannot  be 
.  .  looked  upon  merely  aa  separate 
. .  ____ :  there  expressions  of  one  Idea,  the  Idea 
is  a  Substantial  Good  (Divinity  and  of  number,  Eth.  End.  i.  8,  also 
Nous),  a  Qualitative,  a  Quantita-  contains  a  reference  to  the  doctrine 
tive,  a  Relative  Good,  &c;  the  of  Ideal  numbers;  fn  it  iaoa 
Substantial,  however,  precedes  the  irripyti  Ta  rp&rtpor  «al  Sotcim*, 
Qualitative,  &c.\  the  Good,  there-  oil  tan  xotrir  n  rapi.  rnOra  col 
fore,  falls  under  the  determina-  rovro  ^'-V*07** '  ity  yip  it  ti  rot) 
tion  of  the  Before  and  the  After,  rpHno  Tpinpor-  vpbripor  yip  ri 

s  2 
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found  in  his  works.    The  main  point,  -to  hjm^  ia  the 
thought  which  underlies  the  doctrine  of  numbers — that, 


Kinrir  nol  x">P">rt>r  Jii  ri  ircupov-  ri,  jIStj.  rairrwr  yip  Swtt  /utXurrii 
ftirou  tbu  Kotnv  iraytloSai  to  ttrtu  fin).  Moreover,  of  those 
wpwrv.  olw  tl  t J  iii-Xdowr  rpwror  cases  hror  tS  pi?  ^ftnw  ri  W 
rile  woXXoxXiMFiw,  oilic  /*J^[trai  x"/"*1!  there  can  be  no  T^fer,  for 
re  i-aXXair\d«ior  t6  koitq  (taTijyo-  tbe  better  is  always  prior.  Aris- 
poiperar  tlrai  xvpiarbr.  lorai  yip  tolle  is  speaking  quite  generally, 
toE  BtrXaatouTp&Ttpor,  tl  ou/tfiairti  but  in  tbe  example  that  be  quotas: 
t6  tmrir  ilrat  -H)r  Itiar.  In  the  olor  el  rptZri)  rur  aptOpQr  ij  Suit, 
words,  to  SurXasior,  &c,  Eudernus  he  seems  to  have  the  Tpimt 
nndonbtedly  had  in  view  tbe  Pin-  Suit  in  his  mind  (Metaph.  iiii.  7, 
tonic  theory  of  the  indefinite  1081  a.  23,  b.  4),  which  alone  is 
dnad  from  which,  through  its  con-  qualified  to  be  nn  example  of  that 
nection  with  tbu  unit,  iho  ipwrjj  in  which  the  Before  and  After  is, 
3uai  must  proceed  as  the  first  this  being  supposed  to  exist  only 
actual  number  (Metaph.  xiii.  7,  in  the  Ideal  numbers.  However, 
1081  a.  14;  21,  1061  b.  1  sqq.).  the  interpretation  of  tbese  words 
Tbe  only  peculiarity  is  that  in  is  of  no  importance  to  the  present 
order  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  question.  I  cannot  agree  with 
an  Idea  of  that  in  which  there  ia  Susemibl,  loc.  cit.,  that  'neither 
a  Before  and  an  After,  he  lays  Euderons  nor  Aristotle  would  have 
stress  on  the  supposed  separate  expressly  proved  the  impossibility 
existence  of  the  Ideas.  In  Metaph.  of  Ideas  ot  tbe  Ideal  nnmbers,  be- 
iii.  3,  this  reference  lo  the  Platonic  cause  tbe  impossibility  is  self- 
Ideal  numbers  appears  to  me  to  evident.'  It  is  not  proved,  either 
hold  good  ;  although  Bonitx  (Arist.  in  Elh.  Eud.  i.  8,  or  Hetapb.  iii. 
Hetaph.  ii.  153  sq.  251),  while  3,  that  there  arc  no  Ideas  of  tbe 
agreeing  generally  with  tbe  above  Ideal  numbers.  In  tbe  former  pas- 
explanation,  here  and  v.  11  (ibid.)  sage  it  is  shown  that  there  are  no 
denies  it,  with  tbe  concurrence  of  Ideas  of  the  things  in  which  the 
Songhi  (Melafitica  d'  Arist.  115  Before  and  After  is,  and  the  num- 
aq. ;  253  sq.)  and  Snaemibl.  Aria-  bers  are  merely  taken  us  an  ex- 
totle  raises  the  question,  whether  ample,  but  not  the  only  possible 
the  ytn)  or  the  trvwApxorra  example.  In  the  latter  there  ia 
(the  material  elements  of  things)  no  proving  at  all ;  it  is  laid  down 
are  to  be  considered  as  <ipxoi,  «»  something  acknowledged,  and 
and  remarks  among  other  ofajec-  again  illustrated  by  the  numbers, 
tions  (o  the  first  of  tbese  auppo-  only  by  way  of  example.  And 
sitions:  In  Ir  oil  to  wp&rtpa-  «ai  it  is  far  from  being  self-evident 
Strrtpbr  Itm,  oix  obr  is  to  iwl  that  there  can  be  no  Ideas  of 
to&twt  Aral  7-1  mp4  raPra.  dor  ti  Ideas;  indeed,  Aristotle,  Metaph. 
vpvril  Tur  ipiep-Cir  %  ov&,,  obKt<rrai  i.  9,  991  a.  29  sq.,  xiii.  5,  1079 
rti  Apt8p.it TapaTutlBiiT&r  AptBp-ur  b.  3,  remarks  that  Ideas  of  Ideas 
iliolut  St  oCSi  o-x%">  TQfd  Ti  ,a1  Bre  *  necessary  consequence  of  the- 
raw  axipArur.  Still  less,  in  any  doctrine  of  Ideas.  Still  less  can  I 
other  cases,  will  tbe  yir-q  be  reps  concede  to  Susemibl  that  my  view 
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in  Reality,  Unity  and  Multiplicity  must  be  organically 


Plata  is  opposed  to  the  distinctionless  Unity  of  the 
ETeatTc  Substance.  He  declares  himself  equally  against 
its~~niul  toilless  Invariability :  and  here  he  ia  in  colli- 
sion with  his  friend  Euclides,  who  at  that  time  ap- 
pears to  have  admitted  the  Plurality  of  Being,  while 
he  denied  to  it  all  motion  and  activity.106  This  view, 
says  Plato,  would  make  Being  incognizable  for  us, 
and  in  itself  lifeless  and  irrational.  If  we  are  to  par- 
ticipate in  Being,  we  must  act  upon  it,  or  be  acted 
upon  by  it :  if  we  are  to  know  Being,  a  capacity  on 
its  side  of  suffering  (waa\tiv,  the  power  of  becoming 
known)  must  correspond  to  our  faculty  of  knowledge. 
And  suffering  without  motion  is  impossible.10*     If  true ) 

is  inadmissible  in  the  passage  of  kinds  of  tbe  Good.  Therefore,  there 
Eth.  iv.  1,  4.  Susemibl  thinks  can  no  more  be  any  Idea  of  these 
that,  as  the  Good,nn  Idenof  which  than,  recording  to  Plato,  there  can 
tbe  Idea  of  the  Good  is,  is  not  it-  be  of  the  numbers.  This  conclu 
self this  Idea,  the  numbers  of  which  sinn  remains  equally  valid,  whether 
Plato  supposes  nn  Idea,  cannot  Plato  says  of  the  Ideat  or  the 
themselves  be  the  Ideal  numbers,  mathematical  numbers,  that  they 
But  because  tbe  separate  kinds  of  stand  in  the  relation  of  the  Before 
the  Good,  which  Plato  reduces  to  and  the  After,  and  therefore  can  be 
one  Idea,  are  not  themselves  Ideas,  reduced  to  no  Idea, 
we  can  by  no  means  infer  that  the  ""  Particulars  on  this  point 
numbers  which  he  does  not  reduce  below. 
to  one  Idea,  are  likewise  not  Ideas.  '*  Cf.  Part  i.  p.  218  sq. 
However,  in  tbe  comparison  of  the  v*  Soph.  248  A  sqq. ;  Grote 
several  kinds  of  Good  with  the  (Plato,  ii.  43!)  sqq.)  has  mistaken 
several  numbers,  the  point  ia  not  Plato's  moaning  in  trying  to  prove 
whether  one  or  the  other  are  Ideas  that  Plato  here  represents  the 
or  not,  but  only  that  in  both  Ihe  Ideas  as  something  relative — ex- 
Before  and  thio  After  is  found,  isting  merely  in  relation  to  the 
Arislotle  saja  that  w  hatever  stands  knowing  subject— and  that  he 
in  the  relation  of  tbe  Before  and  thereby  returns  to  the  theory  of 
the  After,  bas,  according  lo  Plato,  Protagoras,  refuted  in  the  Theie- 
no  Idea,  But  not  merely  do  tbe  Ictus.  Plato  does  not  say  that 
nnmbers  (as  Plato  supposes)  stand  the  existence  of  tho  Ideas  is  con- 
in  this  relation,  but  also  the  several  dilioned  by  onr  knowledge  of  them; 
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Existence  is  not  to  be  without  mind  and  reason,  it 
jmust  also  have  life,  soul,  and  motion.107  We  cannot 
deny  to  it  all  permanence  of  Being,  if  knowledge  is  to 
be  possible ;  yet  we  must  not  conceive  it  as  absolutely 
unmoved,103  but  as  possessing  reason,  life,  and  energy. 
The  concept  of  Being  must  be  reduced  to  that  of 
Power.109   Ideas  are  described  as  something  '  energetic/ 

what  he  asserts  is  merely  that  the  rdv  tv  4)  teal  rd  xoXka  efty  \cy6rrvp 
Ideas,  among  other  attributes,  have  rb  xar  ionjKbs  axotexcvO&it  K.T.\. 
the  attribute  of  being    known  by  109  Loc.  cit.  247  D  Plato  meets 
us.      If  we  follow  Grote  we  must  the   Materialists  with   the   funda- 
suppose  that  in  speaking  of  a  know-  mental  position :  \4yu  5)j  rb  xal  bxot- 
leage  of  the  Absolute  or  of  the  avow  k€ktjjjj.4vov  twain*  efr'  etr  rb 
deity,  we   are   at  the   same  time  xouiv  (repov  briovv  xe<pvKbt  e/r'  els 
making  them  into  relatives  of  some  rb  xa$€tv  ical  ajwepbraror  vrb  rod 
sort.  jmvXordTOv,  kov  ci  fibvov  cl<rdxa£, 
107  Loc.   cit.   248  E  sq. :   Tl  5£  xa»  rovro  6rrm  efrcu*  rlBefiai  yap 
rpbs  Aio>;    wt  d\rf$Qt  Klvy)<nv  teal  6pop  bpifrw  ra  Srra,  wt  t&rtv  ovk 
faty  Kal    fvxty  xal    <pp6in)<jLv  $  d\Xo  ti  xXty  dwaput.     Even  this 
padtws  r€tff$rj<r6fi€$a  rif  xcureXw*  position,  we   are   told,   248   C,  is 
6m  p)j  Tapeirai,  firjte  tyv  airrb  firjdi  not   conceded   by  the    Me^arians, 
Qpavtiv,   dXXd    (TCfwbv    Kal    &yiov,  because    doing    and   suffenng  bc- 
rovy  ovk  tx°*>  teivyrov  ivrbt  elvat ;  long    merely    to    Becoming,   and 
— Actvbv  iiirr*   a*,  &  £tve,   \6yov  as  the   above   instances  will  hold 
ff\rfXjtapotft€¥. — 'AWavovv/Uvtx*1"*  good   on   the    other   side,  the  de- 
fwV  bt  fiij  <fnafi€v\ — Kal  rwt;—  termination     that     tho     existent 
'AXXd  ravra  pJkv  ififbrtpa  ivorr*  is  nothing  else    than    dt/ja/ttr,   is 
adrf  \4yoftcv,  ov  fxty  iv  yffirxi  7«  proved    quite     generally    of    all 
<f>fyrop.€y  aOrb  tx***  *Ml  >   *a*  r^'  that   is    real    and  actual.    I  can- 
ap(repoptx0iTp6irovi — 'AXXd  brjra  not    agree  with    Deuschle   (Plat. 
?vow  fit*  xal  fdri)?  Kal  ^xty,  faUnf-  Sprach.  phil.  35)    that  we  are  to 
row  fxivTOi  rb  xa.p6.xav  tp.\f/vxov  6v  understand  by  bwafut  not  power, 
iffrdvai', — ItdrraipLoiyt&koyaraur1  but    possibility    of   entering    into 
elvai  <paiverai.     It  is  impossible  to  relation  with   anything  else.     In 
understand  this  passage  as  Her-  the    first    place    wo  can  scarcely 
mann  does,  viz.  tnat  intellect  and  believe  that  Plato  defined  the  Srrwr 
motion  are   declared  to  be  a  true  to  by  the  concept  of  possibility, 
Being,  but  are    not  attributed  to  the  very  concept  to  which  Aristotle 
all  true  Being.  reduces  the  Platonic  /iij  bv,  Matter. 
108  Loc.  cit.  249  B  sq. :  (v/u/falm  Again,   no    single    passage   is   to 
b"  ofo,8>Qealrrjr€taKwfy'WPrc6mav  be   found  in   Plato  where  bwapus 
povv  fitfbevl  xepl  firjdcvbt  etvat  firjba*  signifies  mere  possibility ;    it   in- 
flow .  .  ry  Mi  (piXoatxpy  .  .  rcura,  variably  means  power   or   ability 
wf  (oikcv,  aydyKrj  did  ravra,  fi^re  wherever  it  stands  in    a  connec- 
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in  the  Phsedo,  where  they  are  made  the  proper  and  only 
efficient  causes  of  things;110  and  still  more  definitely 

lion  analogous    to  that  under  dis-  activity,  and  presupposes  aa  active 

cussion.    1  molly,  Plato  himself  ex-  power. 

plains  unmistakably  what  mean-  u"  95  E,  Socrates  passes  on  to 
mg  he  attached  to  the  expression,  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas 
ia  Rep.T.  477  C:  •pfaopcr  iW-  with  the  remark:  wo  have  dow 
/nit  fima  ft  rur  irrur,  kIi  5)j  kbI  rtpl  iinatut  nal  QBopai  ri)>>  airtar 
4/i(ii  8unifi(flu  A.  twipiSa  is!  dXXo  iiarpaj/taTtiatKiSiu.  In  his  youth 
war  S  ri  na  4>  Junrrai,  alar  Xiyu  he  had  been  addicted  to  natural 
*Vf  *«1  &no))r,  etc.  Each  of  these  philosophy,  to  searching  out  the 
ivrdjiw  is  something  colourless  causes  of  things,  iii  r(  yi-ywrai 
-  sod  shapeless,  generally  spoaking  floorer  «al  iid  ri  drJUvrai  col 
somethins;  nnt  an  object  of  sense,  S«t  r(  fcrn  ;  lie  gave  il  up,  however, 
only  known  in  its  operations,  i.e.  without  having  attained  any  satis- 
in  a  word,  pouxr.  btnmpf,  again  faction.  Hence  he  was  all  the 
(Verb.,  d.  pint.  (Jot.  i.  Idee  d.  more  sanguine  about  the  Nous  of 
Uuten.  19,  30),  asserts  that  Plato  Anaxagoros.  Aa  a  cosmoplnstic 
nowhere  calls  the  ldets  efficient  Mind  must  adjust  everything  for 
and  operative  causes;  that  Soph,  the  best,  he  had  hoped  to  hear 
248,  1)  oq.,  he  attributes  to  thorn  from  Anaxagoros  the  final  cause 
merely  the  passive  motion  of  be-  of  all  things.  In  this  hope,  how- 
coming  known,  not  tho  faculty  ever,  he  was  miserably  deceived ; 
of  potting  something  else  in  instead  of  intellectual  causes  Au- 
motion.  This  latter  passage  is  axagoras  had  only  mentioned 
quite  irrelevant:  for  though  Halo  material  causes.  But  in  reality 
proves  that  the  Ideas,  in  so  far  these  arc  merely  the  indispensable 
as  they  are  known,  suffer  or  means  (ittiwo  Anv  08  re  airier  otic 
are  passive  and  therefore  also  tr  tot'  ity  atria*} ;  the  actual  and 
moved,  they  are  not  excluded  from  only  operative  causes  are  the  final 
tho  possibility  of  having  active  causes  (riir  5(  too  wi  oIoV  t<  pt\. 
as  well  as  passive  faculties.  Tiara  [-or]  alrri.  [he  ia  speaking  of 
Stumpf,  in  order  to  support  the  heavenly  bodies]  TtStyai  Siira- 
his  view  (to  say  nothing  of  the  pir  olVtiu  rur  ttiaBat,  tbl-i-tjv  otn 
passages  which  I  quote  Cram  the  firroCffi*  oOrt  rim  otorrat  Saifiorfar 
Republic  and  tho  Phitebus),  Is  le~xbr  tyta  ...  tal  in  dXijflwi 
obliged  to  pervert  the  perfectly  TiyaBbr  tal  tevr  (vrSiir  tca.1  {orix"* 
clear  enunciation  of  the  Phsedo  ov&lr  efovru,  99  B).  As  then  no 
(quoted  in  the  following  noto)  one  has  proved  these  causes  to  bo 
and  the  definite  statement  or  in  tilings,  be  has  himself  looked 
Aristotle  !  while  with  regard  to  for  them  in  the  Ideas,  and  so  sup- 
the  Sophist  be  has  to  maintain  poses  that  it  is  the  presence  of 
that  seal  is  attributed  to  the  Ideas  the  Idea  (the  *oMr  afro,  etc.)  of 
only  '  in  a  broad  sense,' — as  having  anything  which  makes  a  thing 
self-movement,  hut  not  the  faculty  what  it  is.  In  the  whole  of  this 
of  operating  on  anything  else,  explanation  not  merely  is  there 
But  even  this  self-movement  is  an  no  distinction  drawn  between  the 
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in  the  Philebus,  where  Plato  ascribes  to  the  highest 
cause  (by  which   we  can  only   understand   Ideas),111 


conceptual,  tbs  efficient,  sad  Ibe 
final  cause,  but  all  tbree  an 
clearly  enunciated  as  one  and  the 
same.  The  Ideas,  or,  in  Aris- 
totelian terminology,  tbe  concep- 
tual or  formal  onuses,  are  to  do 
just  what  Plato  Bought  for  in  vain 
in  Anaxsgoras,  vis.  to  bring  out 
tbe  Sfiurror  and  pfXriFror;  they 
coincide  wiib  the  final  causes. 
Plato  declares  his  unwillingness 
to  li iwe  am  tiling  to  do  villi  any 
other  causes  besides  these  (100, 
D:  ri  iiijii  SX\a  xaiptir  iH,  rapdr- 
T0>ioi  yip  if  Toil  dXX«t  rim,  toDto 
Si  drXSt  koX  &TiXvm  ml  but 
rfijfluJf  tx«  'tip'  ifiaurif  Sri  o6k 
SXko  ri  i«ii  [that  which  is 
beautiful]  ta\iv  4  4  iictlran  roS 
mXou  ffrf  rapoveta  tlrt  jcoirurta 
errs  oVq  5ij  jrai  Jhrwf  rpooyrrafi^vrj ' 
'  otf  yip  tri  toSto  IiiVxif/rfltyuu, 
dW  Srt  rif  KaXiji  r&rra  ri  jraXi 
yiynrm  naXd).  They  are  suffi- 
cient for  him,  nor  docs  ha  find 
any  further  principle  necessary; 
tbe j  are,  as  Aristotle  says,  in 
the  passages  quoted,  p.  398,  1, 
on  the  occasion  of  tbe  passage 
before  its,  nai  tov  ttrat  mi  roO 
ylyvtoBat  atria,  alrta  cal  ytritrtwi 
xal  d&Dp&t. 

ui  Plato  (Philebus,  23  C  sqq,  ■ 
cf.  16  C)  makes  a  fourfold  di- 
vision: tbe  Finite,  tho  Infinite, 
tbe  Compound  of  the  two,  and  the 
Cause  of  tbe  Componnd.  He  goes 
on  to  describe  Ibe  Infinite  in  such 
a  vnj  that  ire  can  only  under- 
stand by  it  the  so-called  Plutonic 
Matter.  Hy  the  Compound  of  the 
tiro  he  means  the  world  of  sense, 
in  so  far  aa  it  is  ordered  by  defi- 
nite   proportions,   the    ytrtsu    ttt 


owrl'if  in  T&r  furi  Tou  rlparot  dT- 
tipyuaittrtjr  lUrpag.  Brandts  (gr.- 
rom.  Pliil.  ii.  a.  332),  Steinhart 
(PI.  W.  ir.  641),  Suaemihl 
(Genet.  Entw.  ii.  13),  and  Eeltig 
(Airla  in  the  Philebus,  &o.  Horn. 
1666,  p.  13  sq.)  refer  tbe  Finite 


tbe  Good,  or  (as  ■ 
Bettig  would  have  it)  the  creator 
of  this  and  alt  other  Ideas.  But 
with  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
suppositions :  Would  Pluto,  who 
otherwise  always  opposes  the  Ideal 
world,  as  a  whole,  to  (be  phenome- 
na! world,  have  made  in  Ibis  one  case 
such  a  total  distinction  between 
the  bigbest  Idea  and  tbe  derivative 
Ideas,  as  to  place  them  in  two 
quite  separate  classes,  and  to  par 
nllel  the  distinction  betweeu  them 
by  tbat  between  Idea  and  pheno- 
menon? If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  understand  by  ilrli  the  Di- 
vinity as  the  creator  of  Ideas  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  (be  Idea  of 
the  Good,  this  view  is  not  only 
Opposed  by  all  tbe  reasons  (to  be 
discussed  Inter  on)  which  favour 
the  actual  equalisation  of  the  Good 


of  the  rtpat,  whereas,  ace.  to  Kep. 
Ti.  508  E  sqq.,  it  is  elevated 
above    ell   bciug    end    knowledge 

as  the  airla  ^rumj/lljl  xal  dXlJ- 
<Wni.  In  tbe  Philcljus  (G4C  sqq.) 
it  is  clearly  described  aa  the  Clause 
of  the  Compound ;  even  a  product 
of  tbe  good,  rout  and  irumf/nj, 
(39  C  sqq.;  31  A)  is  classed 
with  Ibe  airla.    And  Plato's  do- 
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reason  and  wisdom ;  and  thence  deduces  the  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends  in  the  economy  of  the  universe.111 

scription  of  the  rtpat  is  not   at  the  composite  life  of  pleasure  and 

All    suitable    to   the    Ideas.      To  knowledge,  became  it   belongs  to 

the  finite  (p.  25  A,  D)  must  be-  the  rpWan    ytrot,  (viirdrrur  rflr 

long   everything   which    does   not  artipur  inti  toC  rtpartt  StBtpimr. 

admit  (Wxra-Sni)  rf  mor8  or  l61*.  This  preference  of  the  compound 

bat  only  of  tho  opposite  determi-  to  the   rtpat  will   oat  harmonise 

nations,    -rpCrrw    ttir  to   tear  sal  with  the  supposition,  that  we  are 

fronjra,  pera  Si  rfl  taow  ii  StwXd-  to  think  of  the  Ideal   under  the 

vttr  Kal  riiir  Sti  rip  Ar  rpii  ApiS/iir  latter   principle.       The    fact    that 

dpidp&s   1)   pirpor   ■§   rpit    ptrpor,  Plalo    elsewhere    (Phtedo,    74    A 

that  is  to  saj,  everything   which  sqq. ;  78 IJ ;  lOODsq.;  Rep.  v. 479 

is  capable  of  exact  numerical  and  A  sqq.)  makes  use  of  the  Equal, 

metrical  determination.  The  sphere  the  Doable,  &c,  as  examples  to 

of  mathematical  relations  is  thus  elucidate   the  distinction  between 


a  very  imperfect  description  of  the  the   Idea  occurs   (Rettig,   p.   15), 

Ideal  world.     The  Geld  of  the  Ideas  is  irrelevant;  in  similar  passages 

is  in  no  way  limited  to  numerical  he  makes  nse  of  other  Ideas  (the 

and  metrical  determinations.    And  Just,    the   Beautiful,    the    Great, 

it  is  improbable  that  this  point  of  the  Small,  &c)  in  a  similar  way  ; 

view    is    emphasised    '  merely    in  this  has   nothing  to  do  with   the 

opposition  to  the   Urtipov  without  present  question.      Rettig   is  also 

excluding  the  other  determinations  wrong  in  saying  (p.  19)  that  '  the 

of  the  Ideas'  (Brandis,  loc.  cit.),  w/paicannot  aignily  the  mathema* 

because   Plato   clearly   intends   to  tical  Hfttt,  for  the  vipat,  according 

■■-- -•■      -^     -iversally  to  23  E,  has  different  kinds,  where- 


valid  enunciation  of  what  we  aro  us  quantity  alone    cannot    estah- 

to  think    of   under   the   different  lish  differences  of  kind.'    The  lat- 

principlel.       Further,   as  nvt  and  ter  statement  is  signally  mistaken  ; 

iwurrtiiiT)  are  reckoned  not  under  the  rtpat  in  numbers  is  different 

the   Wpaj,   but  under  tbe  fourth  from   that  in  figures,  and  that  in 

principle,  the  airia  (v.  eup. ),  and  tones  or   movements  is   different 

as    according    to    n    well-known  again.    Plato  says,  23  E,  26  C, 

fundamental  .principle    of   Plato's  scj.,  not  that  the  Infinite  and  the 

(supra,  p.  225  sq.)  the  value  and  Finite,  but   that  the  Infinite   and 

truth  of  knowledge  depend  on  the  tho  Mixed,   ore   split  up   and   di- 

nature    of  its    object,  the    Ideas,  vided  in   many  ways,  whereas  ri 

(which  are  the   highest  object  of  y*   wipat  otfrs  roUid   tlx",   eeV 

contemplation  forrour,  am!  through  iSuoto\alntttr  in  oin  fy  ti  $6nu. 

the  possession  of  which  knowledge  Rettig  (p.  16), — to  quota  one  only 

aa    each    originates),    cannot    be  of  the   many  passages  which  he 

placed    a    degree     lower,    in    the  brings  against  ma, — represents  the 

sphere  of  the   ripat.    Finally  27  well-known  placein  Anatox.  Harm. 

B  sqq.,  the  preference  is  given  to  K     11,  30  Meib.  (suiter,  note  166) 
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We  shall  also  find  that  the  Idea  of  the  Good  is  at 
the  same  time  the  highest  efficient  cause,  the  infi- 
nite Season;  and  Aristotle,  as  we  see  from  his  writings, 

as  being  on  his  side,  became  the 
rtpat  here  is  put  in  the  entne 
position  as,  according  to  Plato's 
expositions  elsewhere,  is  held  by 
Dialectic  or  the  doctrine  of  Ideas. 
I  cannot,  however,  we  bow  ho 
understands  the  words :  xal  to 
ripai  tri  dyaffir  IcTar  b.  ro 
rtpat  is  evidently  adverbial,  and 
menus  'finally  ; '  bat  Kottig  seems 
to  have  considered  it  to  be  the 
■abject  of  n  sentence  which  ia 
this  connection  would  go  tho- 
roughly against  the  sense,  I  can- 
not give  np  the  view  which  I  en- 
deavoured to  establish  in  my  Plat. 
Stud.  248  sqq.,  and  with  which  in 
tlic'moannhile  others  have  agreed 
(e.g.  Stebeck,  Unters.  a.  rhil.  d. 
(Jr.  89  son. ;  Schneider,  d.  mat, 
PriM.  d;  plat.  Phil.  14).  vii.  that 
it  Is  hot  tbe  ripui  bnt  the  alrior, 
which  in  the  passage  before  us  fills 
the  place  otherwise  occupied  by 
the  Ideas.  If  this  is  described 
as  the  world-creating  intellect,  it 
merely  shows  thlt  to  Plato  roui 
and  the  Idea  coincide  in  the  latter 
reference ;  and  the  two  positions, 
— 'everything  is  the  work  of  in- 
tellect (rod),'  and  'everything  is 
what  it  is  through  the  Idea  '  mean 
the  same.  This  is  seen  unmis- 
takably in  the  enunciations  of 
the  1'htcdo,  noticed  above.  My 
view  at  once  clears  np  Schaar- 
sebmidt's  objection  against  the  Phi- 
Icbiis  (Samml.  d.  plat.  Schr.  'J94 
sqq.)  that  there  is  no  reference  in 
it  to  the  Ideas.  He  objects  further 
that  a  mixture  of  the  Finite  and 
the  Infinite  is  impossible,  because 
tlie  r4pnt  would   Ik  destroyed  by 


)  that  the  i 
the  More  and  Less,  &c,,  the  ripat, 
on  the  contrary,  only  admits  of 
the  opposite  (cf.  on  this  mean- 
ing of  iYx«r$at  Tim.  52  A).  As 
to  the  assertion  that  tbe  Finite 
and  the   Infinite  cannot  exist  to- 

Sither  in  things,  Plato  stales 
o  exact  contrary  (supra,  p.  206, 
98).  Finally,  Scbaarachmidt  (ibid. 
295)  would  find  in  the  expres- 
sion 7  fro  i  used  for  the  Inuor, 
&c.,  not  merely  a  departure  From 
Platonic  usage,  but  a  proof  that 
'  these  are,  to  the  author  of  the 
dialogue,  not  world-forming  Powers 
but  only  subjective  pictures  of 
Thought.'  He  is  satisfactorily 
answered  by  Schneider  (loc.  cit.  p. 
4),  who  refers  to  Tim.  48  K  sq. ; 
50  <1;  52  A. 

111  The  alrta,  which,  p.  2G  E 
sqq.,  is  also  called  the  romar  or 
dtiuoupyoCv,  is  described  p.  30  A 
sqq.,  as  noe/iovaa  re  <ai  trvrrir- 
rovaa  4rta.tiTt&i  Tt  kcU  Bipat  nal 
pfym,  aorpla  gat  rout  Xrvopfri) 
ButaiiraT'  ir.  (It  has  been  already 
shown,  28  C  sqq.;  cf.  22  C,  that 
i-oOi  adjusted  the  world  and  still 
regulates  it.)  It  is  in  all  things, 
it  bvests  us  with  the  soul,  which 
(as  Socrates  said,  Xen.  Mem.  i. 
4,  8)  must  have  its  origin  from 
the  soul  of  the  universe,  just  as 
our  body  from  the  body  of  tbe 
universe,  and  from  it  springs  all 
knowledge ;  through  it  the  uni- 
verse itself  is  endowed  with  its 
soul  and  intellect,  30  D :  ovkoSt 
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knew  of  no  efficient  cause  as  held  by  his  master  above 
and  beside  Ideas.111  We  cannot  doubt  that  Plato  meant 
to  set  forth  in  Ideas  not  merely  the  archetypes  and 
essence  of  all  true  Existence,  bnt  energetic  powers ; 
that  he  regarded  them  as  living  and  active,  intelligent 
and  reasonable.  Nor  is  this  view  prejudiced  by  his 
distinguishing,  in  mythical  or  popular  language,  the 
efficient   cause    from    Ideas.114     This    is    a  necessary 

it    pi'  Tij    rou    Aiii  4ptU    <pirB>-i  never   mentioned  special    efficient 

fiowdUtV  pit  lKrt'  Pacini'  H  causes  in  conjunction  with  the  Ideas. 

»dCt  iyyiyngOai  Si4  r1p>  rijr  alrtai  Cf.  p.  76  on  this  point. 
Sirainr,  4*   Si   dXXwt  &\\a  naXd.         1U  Plato,    as     is     well    known, 

Cf.  (abler,  note  172.  often  speaks  of  the  Divinity   and 

"*  Aristotlo   frequently   objects  its  activity  in  tbe  world;  ho  calls 

to   (he  doctrine   of  Ideas,  that  it  Ood  the  anthor  of  all  good  and  of 

wants  an  efficient  principle.    E.g.  good  only  (Hep.  ii.  879  A  sqq.); 

Gen.  et  Corr.  ii.  9,  335  b.  7  sqq. :  he  says  that  all  things,  lifeless  and 

generation  and   decay  presuppose  living,  must  have  been   produced 

matter  and  form,  iti  M  rpoaclrai  by  God,  and  not  by.  a.' blind  and 

kcU  H)r   Tpfngv,    fl»    irarrit  pie  unconscious  power  of  nature  (Soph. 

trtyHbTTown,  Wy«  S1  oilth,   dXV  265  C ;  cf.  Phileb.  28  C  sqq.)  ;  he 

ol   /lir  Luariir  if^6t)aa.r  airlar  elrai  extols  the  care  of  the  Divinity  or 

rpit   ro    ylrmffat   rl)i>    rwr    iduir  of    the     gods    for     mankind,    tbo 

tjtiiait,    Harip   i    it    iaSSun    2u-  righteousness  of  the  divine  govam- 

irpdrur,  &c.     Metsph.  i.  9,  991  a,  ment    of   the   world    (Pbttdo,   62 

19  sq.  (xiii.  5,  1079  b.  23):  the  B,  D;  Hep.  x*612  Esq. ;  Laws,  x. 

Ideas   cannot    be    the    causes   of  899  D  sqq.;  if    715  K,  &c.) ;  he 

things:   ri  H  \iyitr  wapattl-yitara  says    that  to  imitate  God    is    the 

airri  ibtu  «al  /urix"*  «*!■*»  riXAa  highest  object  for  mankind  (Thetet. 

xiroKoytir    ion      fal      pcraipopai  176  B,  and  further  below).     Such 

Ji/yttr  ratrrudr-     t(  y&p   ian  to  popular  expressions,  however,  can- 

ipyat&pfw-    rp&t    rii   lltat    dro-  not    prove    much;     his    scientific 

p\t*or;    Ibid.    992   a.    21   s qq. ;  conception  of  the  Divinity  is  tbe 

»iii.   6,   1045  b.    7 ;    xii.    0,    11)71  really    important    thing.       Is   the 

b.    14.       It    is    remarkable    that  Divinity   actually  a  second   cause 

Aristotle  here  takes  no  notice  of  together  with  the  Idea,  or  merely 

the    explanation  of   the    Timmia  another  expression  for  the  causality 

— probably  because  he  attached  no  of  the  Idea?     The   fact  of  God 

scientific  value  to  it,  owing  to  its  being  called    the   author   of   the 

mystical  character.     And  hit  ex-  Ideas  is  of  little  weight,  as  has 
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result  of  the  system:  if  Ideas  are  the  only  true  and 
primary  Reality,  an  equally  primary  efficient  cause 
beside  and  together  with  themselves  is  impossible. 
They  are  the  efficient  principle  that  imparts  Being  to 
things,  and  as  this  Being  is  of  a  kind  that  can  only 
be  explained  by  Reason  working  to  an  end,  Reason 
must  be  conceded  to  them.  This  position  was  certainly 
open  to  criticism.  It  was  a  difficult  problem  to  con- 
ceive classes  as  self-existent  Substances ;  but  it  was 
far  more  difficult  to  endow  these  unchangeable  en- 
tities with  motion,  life,  and  thought ;  to  suppose  them 
as  moved,  and  yet  as  invariable  and  not  subject  to 
Becoming;115  as  powers,  in  spite  of  their  absolute- 
ness, operating  in  things.  The  soul  which  Plato  in  the 
Sophist  attributes  to  pure  Being,  he  afterwards  places 
midway  between  the  world  of  Sense  and  the*  world  of 

the  world-creator  build  up  the  Plato  the  Idea  of  motion  is  stipe- 
universe  on  the  pattern  of  the  rior  to  that  of  Becoming,  and  that 
Ideas,  is,  as  we  shall  find  later  on,  therefore  all  Becoming  is  to  be 
so  mystical  in  all  its  parts  that  considered  ns  a  motion,  but  not 
no  dogmatic  conclusions  can  be  ever/  motion  as  a  Becoming.  If 
drawn  from  it.  Phsedr.  247  D,  Plato  in  isolated  passages  (Theaet. 
where  Oebs  is  merely  a  god,  proves  181  C  sq. ;  Parm.  138  B,  where 
nothing,  and  Parm.  134  C  sqq.  dWofaxm  and  <t>opb.  are  separated 
not  much  more.  as  two  distinct  kinds  of  mo- 
119  Deuschle  has  very  rightly  tion)  assumes  a  concept  of  rao- 
(Jahn'8  Jahrbb.  B.  Ixxi.  p.  176  sq.)  tion  which  is  not  applicable  to 
called  attention  to  a  difficulty  the  Ideas  at  all,  and  only  im- 
involved  in  the  question  how  the  properly  to  the  soul,  we  must  be 
ideas  can  partake  in  Motion  content  to  make  allowance  for  a 
without  partaking  in  Becoming,  mere  inaccuracy  which  might 
and  how  the  soul  can  be  that  easily  have  been  corrected  by  a 
which  is  absolutely  moved  and  more  exact  determination.  The 
at  the  same  time  have  an  eter-  actual  difficulty,  however,  of  im- 
nal  nature.  This  question,  as  ^  agining  motion  without  change,  is 
Deuschle  rightly  recognises,  is  to  *  not  removed. 
be  answered  by  the  fact  that  with 
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Ideas.  So  far,  however,  as  the  two  points  of  view 
came  into  collision,  the  dynamical  aspect  must  neces- 
sarily, with  Plato,  have  been  overpowered  by  the  onto- 
logical.  His  whole  philosophy  is  from  the  outset 
directed  far  less  to  the  expbraatioa  "f  Becoming,  t^lft" 
"  to  the  consideration  of  Being ;  Hie  eoncepfsTiypos- 
tasized  in  the-  Ideas  represent  to  us  primarily  that 
which  is  permanent  in  the  vicissitude  of  phenomena, 
not  the  causes  of  that  vicissitude.  If  Plato  conceives 
them  as  living  j>owers,  this  is  only  ar  conesouon  forced, 
from  him  by  the  facts  of  natural  and  spiritual  life.  But 
it  is  antagonistic  to  the  main  current  of  his  system, 
and  cannot  be  harmonized  with  his  other  theories  re- 
specting Ideas.  We  can  easily  understand  how  in  his 
attempt  at  a  comprehensive  establishment  of  his  doc- 
trine of  Ideas,  this  thought  was  not  excluded.  Such 
a  determination  naturally  resulted  from  the  univer- 
sal presuppositions  of  that  doctrine ;  and  we  there- 
fore find  traces  of  it,  as  has  been  shown,  in  other 
dialogues  besides  the  Sophist.1"     But  the  difficulties 

u<  Schsorschmidt,  Ioc.    cil.  204  fundamental  determinations  of  his 

aq.,   tt.ea    in   the   above-mentioned  doctrine   of  Ideas,— viz.    that  the 

discussion  a  distinct  proof  for  the  Ideas  nn  the  one  hand  do  nut  come 

spnrioosness  of  the  Sophist.     But  into  contact  with   the  mutability, 

this  is  only  taking  one  aide  of  the  partiality,   and  incompleteness   of 

case  into  consideration.     It  in  of  sensible  Being,  while  on  the  other 

coarse  a  contradiction  to  attribute  hand  they  are  the   only  original 

motion,  life,  &c.  to  the  Ideaa,  and  reality   and    the    only    source    of 

at  the  same  time  (as  in  the  pas-  all  reality  for   derivative    Being. 

sage   mentioned,   p.   241   sq.)    to  It  is  just  tbe  same  as  with   the 

assert  that  they  are  capable  of  no  theological  problem,  which  has  so 

change  whatever.      But    it    is   a  often  iarolved  the  greatest  thinkers 

contradiction,  in  which  Plato  must  in     flagrant     con  Ira  diet  ions,  —  the 

have  become   involved  as  soon  as  problem   bow   to  imagine  tbe  Di- 

ever  he  tried  to  reconcile  the  two  vitrify  as  at  once   a  creative  in- 
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which  it  involved  were  too  great  to  allow  of  much 
progress  in  this  direction.117  Although,  therefore,  the 
necessity  of  regarding  Ideas  not  only  ns-archetypes, 
but  as  efficient  causes,  was  constantly  obtruding  itself 

telligence    and     an    absolute    ex-  niably    false     argument     248     C, 

istence  elevated  above  all  ipcora-  sq.   (if  obeia  is  known,  it  rd-rx.ii, 

pletenesa    and    mutability.      The  for  .if  knowing  is    it  wo«i>,   oe- 

conlradiction  in  the  Platonic  ex-  coming  known  ia  a  niaxta)i  just 

Eressiona   ii    not    to    be   denied,  aa  much  as  with  man;  other  diffi- 

11 1    we    cannot    bay    how    Plato  culties  in    his  writings;    e.g.   the 

should  have  undertaken  to  escape  dictnm    that  we   cannot   imagine 

from  tbe  contradiction  on  his  own  a  /tlj  6>  (Theiet.  189  A ;   Rep.  i. 

C suppositions.  Its  occurrence,  478  B;  Soph.  240  D  sq.),  or  the 
vcvcr,  doea  not  justify  tbe  denial  argument  Rep.  i.  349  It  sqq., 
of  a  Platonic  origin  to  a  dialogue  which  turns  on  the  ambiguous 
which  shows  such  obvious  traces  meaning  of  i\(or  txtir  ;  the  deri- 
of  Plato's  genius,  and  which  has  vation  of  the  elements  Tim.  31  11 
such  distinct  Aristotelian  and  even  sq.,  and  the  like, 
(indirectly)  Platonic  evidence  in  its  "'  In  this  point  seems  to  lie  the 
favour.  In  Rep.  vii.  529  D,  Plato  explanation  of  the  fact  that  tbe 
speak*  of  the  £opai  it  ritr  Ti%ot  predicates,  which  Plato  lavs  claim 
xal  4  °k"L  jSaaSirrijt  ipiperai.  It  to  for  them,  are  not  attributed  to 
would  not  follow  that  all  other  the  Ideas  with  anch  deEniteneaa  in 
Ideas  are  moved  even  if  the  8*  any  other  dialogue.  This  exposl-  ^ 
idjpn  wero  tba  Idea  of  swift-  tioa  doea  not  show  us  the  latest 
nesa ;  but  it  does  follow  that  form  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
Plato  did  not  think  motion  in-  ideas,  as  Ueberweg  thinks  (Un- 
compatible  with  the  immutability  tcrs.  plat.  Schr.  276  sq.;  vide  p. 
of  the  St.  He  haa,  moreover  (aa  106,  41),  but  is  one  from  which 
""■:■"!  --:-  ■•  ■"'  "  Plato  ao  far  subsequently  departed 
aa  not  to  pursue  (he  road  here  in- 
uon  io  rout  (Tim.  47  B;  89  A;  dicated  any  further  without  en- 
34  A  i  77  B;  Kymp.  x.  897  C;  tirely  giving  np  the  movement  and 
898  A),  though  lie  could  not  life  (the  efficient  Hn/ut)  of  the 
have  meant  either  of  the  mo-  Ideaa.  In  tbe  latest  form  of  the 
tions  described  in  tbe  preceding  doctrine  of  Ideas  known  to  ua 
note,  or  have  considered  rout  to  from  the  accounts  of  Aristotle 
be  moved  in  the  tense  in  which  this  point  of  view  recedes  alto- 
things  of  sense  are,  in  oppoai-  gether.  It  haa  been  already 
tion  to  the  Ideas.  What  we  are  proved,  p.  136  sq.,  that  all  evi- 
rcally  to  understand  by  this  mo-  dense  from  other  sonnies  forbids 
tion  of  rout  he  does  not  tell  ua.  our  reckoning  the  Sophist  amongst 
We  must,  after  all,  credit  Plato  Plato's  last  works. 
with   the   remarkable    and   nude- 
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upon  him,  he  could  never  really  carry  out  this 
thought ;  he.  preferred  to  explain  the  phenomenal 
world  by  those  mythical  representations  which  poorly 
compensate  for  the  gaps  in  the  scientific  develop- 
ment. So  much  the  more  productive,  however,  for 
Plato's  system  is  the  other  determination,  that  Unity 
and  Multiplicity  are  combined  in  the  Ideas.  This 
alone  enabled  him  to  set  in  the  place  of  the  abstract 
Elastic  t~W,_the  concrete  unity  oft.hu  firw  nil'ir— run 
cept ;  to  join  concepts  dialectically,  and  to  place  them 
"~trm  positive  relation  to  phenomena,  where  only  a 
negative  relation  had  existed.  The  Plurality  of  the 
phenomenon  is  sustained  and  comprehended  by  the 
Unity  of  the  Concept.  Onb^-hecausfi^Jw — ackufltts 
ledges  Plurality  in  the  Unity  of  the_£oncept  has  he  the 
right  to  maintain  not  only  One  Idea,  biilTaTnTlKipIicity 

f  of  logically  oo-«*icula*ed  fdeH5=a"  "World  of  Ideas. 
•»  III.  The  World  of  2?few.^Plato  hardly  ever  speaks 
of  the  Idea,  but  always  of  Ideas  in  the  plural."8  How- 
,  ever  little  ho  himself  would  have  allowed  us  to  say 
so,1"  the  Ideas,  arising  out  of  the  Socratic  concepts, 
are,  like  them,  abstracted  from  experience.  They' 
represent  primarily  a  particular ;  and  thought  can  only , 
ascend  step  by  step  from  this  particular  to  the  uni- ' 

lls  As    Bitter    rightly    remark*  himself  speaks  of  rb  tHot  Dot  onlv 

(Gstl.  An*.  1840,  20 ;  St.  S.  188) ;  where  (e.g.  Farm.  131  A ;  Phssdo', 

•only  it  does  not  follow  from  this  103  K)  he  is  treating  of  a  definite 

that  in   explaining   the    Platonic  Idea,  but  also  where  he  is  treating 

doctrine  we  are   not  (a  speak   of  or  the  concept  of  the  (Wot  gene- 

-the  Idea  to  express  generally  the  rally;  Polit.  263B:  cf.Symp.2I0 

concept  connected  with  the  word  B;  I'hsdr.  249  B. 

diet  or  ilia,  as  Aristotle  does,  e.g.  ™  Cf.  on  this  point,  p.  228. 
Metaph.  xii.  4,  1079  b.  9.     Plato 
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i  venal,  from  the  lower  concepts  to  the  higher.  But 
the  concepts  being  hypostasized,  the  particular  in  them 
,  cannot  be  so  cancelled  in  the  universal  that  collective 
.  concepts  shall  at  last  be  reduced  to  one  Highest  prin- 
'  ciple,  or  several  such,  and,  according  to  their  whole 
contents,  be  derived  from  these  principles,  as  mo- 
ments of  their  logical  development.  Each  concept 
is  something  absolutely  self-subsistent ;  and,  the  re- 
ciprocal interdependence  of  concepts  (like  the  inter- 
connection of  concepts  with  phenomena,  to  be  con- 
sidered presently)  has  only  the  form  of  participation 
and  communion.130  Plato's  design  does  not  extend 
to  a  purely  h  priori  construction ;  it  only  embraces 
a  complete  logical  arrangement  of  the  Ideas  which 
he  himself  has  found  by  means  of  induction,  or,  if  we 
prefer  the  expression,  by  means  of  Becollection,  deve- 
loping itself  in  the  region  of  Sense.1" 
i  Of  these  Ideas  there  is  an  indefinite  nunrbet'jj^, 
Siaee-every  gsut»rlc~ah3 ~specific~concept  is,  according 
to  Plato,  something  substantial, — an  Idea, — there  must 
'be  as  many  Ideas  as  there  are  Genera  and  Species.1'3 
'  And  since  Ideas  alone  are  the  Real  by  virtue  of  which 
'  all  things  are  what  they  are,  there  can  be  nothing,  and 
'  there  can  be  imagined  nothing,  of  which  there  is  no 
Idea.  Such  a  thing  would  be  altogether  non-existent, 
and  that  which  is  absolutely  non-existent  cannot  be 
conceived."*     It  seems  therefore  to  Plato  a  culpable 


"°  Sopra,  p.  249  sq.  Xdpar    ril    aWii    trtpa    Toirett 

1B  Cf.  p.  204  aqq.  ttra  ra  dpifijii*  tub/Hoar,  &C. 
m  Ariat.  Mctapfi.  i.  9,  bit.  :  of        "*  Supra,  p.  337  sq. 

it  rit  tttaj  «Mii  Tiff«*if*oi  wpHra'        ™*  Supra,  p.  225  aq. 

uiv    t^ToOrrtt    rar&l     rOr    Sytuy 
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want  of  philosophic  maturity,  that  there  should  be  any , 
hesitation  in  assigning  Ideas  even  to  the  very  meanest] 
things. m  He  himself  reduces  to  their  Ideas  not  only. 
those  things  which  are  great  and  perfect,  but  also  the  . 
smallest  and  most  worthless :  not  only  natural  objects, 
but  artistic  productions ;  not  only  substances,  but  mere 
conceptions  of  quality  and  relation ;  activities  and  ways 
of  life,  mathematical  figures  and  grammatical  forms. 
He  recognises  Ideas  of  hair  and  of  dirt,  of  the  table  and 
of  the  bed,  of  Greatness  and  of  Smallness,  of  Likeness 
and  Uulikeneas,  of  the  Double,  &c. ;  an  Idea  of  the 
noun,  even  Ideas  of  Non-being  and  of  that  which  is  in 
its  nature  the  direct  contradictory  of  the  Idea,  Evil  and 
Vice."*    In  a  word,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  which1 

1™  In    the    well-known    passage  which  is  distinct  frem  visible  finis; 

Farm.  130  B  sqq.     After  Socrates  the  asms   holds  good   of  the   re- 

has  spoken  of  the  Ideas  of  Simi-  msining  elements);    Sep.  x.  59$ 

larity,  the  One,  the  Many,  Right-  A ;  597  C  eq.  (the  Idea,  of  a  bed, 

eousnesB,  Beauty,  the  Good,  Par-  the    irXinj   irrwt    o&ra,    inflrt)    t 

meuidee    asks    him    whether    he  fort  nXinj,  the  Idea  of  a  table) ; 

supposes  a  self-subsisting  Idea  of  Crat.  389  B  (the  Idea  of  a  shuttle, 

man,  or  of  fire  or  water,  and  then  afro  8  fori  xepxit) ;     Purm.   133 

whether  he  supposes   an  idea   of  C,  D  (the  afrit  SemrajTri,  t  (arc 

hairs,  dirt,  &C-     Socraler,  already  jcmroViri  and   the   a/rr&t    So6\n   t 

embarrassed  by  the  first  of  these  fori  ioDXos) ;   Phtedo,   65  D   (the 

questions,   thinks    that   he    most  ftiaiw,   taXiv,   Aya$br  afro,    the 

answer  the  second  in  llio  negative.  oiWn    of    Health,  Greatness,   and 

Parmenides,  however,  tells  Iiim  by  Strength) ;   ibid.   100  D  sqq.  (the 

way  of  sdvica  :  Wot  ftp  il  In,  <5  Beautiful    gaff     afrft,    Greatness, 

Xiixpam,   rat   efl   wii  o™  dm(-  rjmallness,   Plurality,    Unity,  Du- 

Xifrrtu   ^  «VX<wo«Ua  ill  tn   dirt,  ality,  naff  airrb) ;  Rep.  v.  479  Asq. 

XiiffTiu  tar'  i^y  Hfcr,  6ri  ooWf  (the  Beautiful,  the  Just,  the  Double, 

afr£r  inuiatif     rut  St  In   toot  the   Great,  the   Small,  the  Heavy, 

rWpiisw  iroftMritt  oofoi  Sii  rrj»  the  Light,  hop"  afro.     In  vii.  529 

ijXufar.  D,  by  the  motions  of  actual  swift- 

VK  The  proofs,  for  the  most  part  ness   and  slowness  in  the  actual 

mentioned  by  Bitter,  ii.  302  sqq.,  numbers  and  the  actual  figures  are 

are  to  be  found  in   the  following  meant,  as  the  context  shows,  not 

passages  besides  those  just  quoted:  the    Ideas,  hut    the    intuitions   of 

Xirj.    51    B   (the   fire   naff' afro,  pare  mathematics,  which,  however, 
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I  has  not  its  Idea.     Wherever  a  uniform  Character  of 
i  several  phenomena  can  be  proved  to  exist,  the  sphere 


in  this  place  ire  not  distinguished 
clearly  enough  from  the  corre- 
apottding  Hot),  Fbileb.  62  A 
(.toft  JunuanSrir,  5  n  *Vn  .  .  . 

«iiiW  *aJ  afalpai  ahijt  Hp 
Ma,);  Pbadr.  247  D  (the  n<rh 
laatarini,  eft+ptrfrn,  iTxrrhptt, 
the  /r  Tiff  5  fc™  *>  Anvf  ^wi- 
ffninn  oft")  i  Cnrt.  339  D ;  390  F 
(adi  (*««,  A  (jt»  AVofia  .  .  .  tA 
tjj  «*><r«  *•  tnfin) ;  ibid.  433  E 
(the  oWa  of  cotoar  and  sound  1  ; 
ibid.  366  D  (alt  things,  and  con- 
seqnently  all  activities,  have  an 
ofofa  p/0au>i);  Thwet.  176  E  (wa> 
pa3ciy>«tTur  'r  Ty  Jm  ivrtfrrwr, 
toC  pir  OtSov  tHaifwrurdrov, 
toO  Si  iSiav  a^uoninn',  cf  the 
■fapaStt-ynaT*  $luw,  Rep- 1.  617  D, 
B18  A,  whicb  of  eoum  taken  by 
themselves  would  prove  nothing 
on  account  of  the  mythical  cha- 
racter of  this  exposition) ;  Soph. 
254  C  sqq.  (the  most  general  tat), 
the  A»,  «T«mt,  *fnj<™».  ruMit  and 
Ait«w») ;  ibid.  258  C  (An  eafifioorra 
ifo,  Wyeo-  §n  tA  /4  6>  ptpalm 
t<m  H|*  atroC  aWffi*  txpn  .  .  . 
b&ptBw*  tu»  s-aXXur  sirup  ilSot 
**;  cf.  254  D:  to  /ih  if  .  .  .  in 
tm  orrut  ft*  Ar) ;  Hep.  v.  476 
A:  «aJ  r<pl  Jurafou  ml  iJJtou  sal 
dT«ffoO  «at  «a«oS  mil  rirnir  Tar 
ilSQr  ripl  A  aoVor  \070t,  afob  )iiw 
tr  ttaaror  «Vai,  Aec.  ;  cf.  ibid.  iii. 
402  C  :  wolr  &v  tA  rfy  ffm^jxwiiiTjt 
rfJtf  ml  itSptlat,  &c. ;  mi  t4  Tovrwr 
at  harria  wai-ravou  rtpi#tp- 
iptra  yrupltofur;  and  Theart.  186 
A  :  to  those  thing*  which  the  soul 
conternpletis  without  the  aid  of 
sense,  belong  the  timer  and  the 
drifunor,  the  Tubrbr  and  Inpoy, 
the  mXi*  ml  alrxptr,  the  AyaBlr 
«aljra*>.  Suaemihl  (Genet.  Entw. 


ii  197)  would  make  out  that  not 
merely  the  Ideas  of  the  bad,  bat 
also  the  Idea*  of  special  rirtnea 
are  simply  a  provisional  ■opposi- 
tion, because  tbe  latter  only  be- 
long to  appearance,  and  because 
the  Ideal  of  tbe  bad  would  be 
in  direct  contradiction  to  tbe  doc. 
trine  that  God  is  only  the  cause  of 
the  good.  But  Plato,  aa  we  see, 
■opposed  Ideal  of  many  thing* 
which  belong  only  to  appearance  ; 
and  if  llio  Ideas  of  the  bad  or  of 
Non-being  entangle  us  in  contra- 
diction, aoch  a  contradiction  does 
not,  any  more  than  the  other  in- 
stances objected  by  Aristotle,  jus- 
tify oi  in  departing   from  Plato's 

ln:' ■■-  etheaUte- 


beiag,  &c.  The  Idea 
of  Being  ongbt  not  to  give  its 
greater  offence  than  any  other. 
As    Bonitz    (plat.    Stud.   ii.    82) 

rightly  remarks,  reality  aa  such 
(Being  itself}  does  not  belong  to 
the  esaence  of  things  represented 
in  tbe  Ideas,  though  Plato  scarcely 
makei  Ihii  distinction.  Accord- 
ing to  hii  original  supposition, 
there  is  an  Idea  corresponding 
to  every  general  concept  without 
exception.  This  Idea  is  the  con- 
tent or  the  concept;  and  one  of 
the  most  general  concepts  ia  that 
of  Being.  Again  Plato  speaks  of 
tbe  fundi  (Phatdo,  101  C),  m  which 
everything  must  participate  in 
order  to  be  one,  although  unity  ia 
given  with  the  concept  of  the  thing 
jujit  ai  directly  as  Being.    Bonitn 
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of  Ideas  extends.  Only  where  that  uniform  character  - 
ceases,  and  the  unity  and  permanence  of  the  Concept 
fall  asunder  in  the  conceptless  plurality  and  absolute  ' 
unrest  of  Becoming, — the  Ideal  World  finds  its  limit.1*7 
Plato  seems  subsequently  to  have  become  somewhat 
confused,  as  well  he  might,  as  to  these  deductions  from 
his  theory.  According  to  Aristotle,  he  assumed  no 
Ideas  of  things  artificially  made,  nor  of  negation  and  i 
relation;118    but  the  original   point  of  view  was   in 

finds  the  Idea  of  Being  explicable  not   exist    except   in    conjunction 

enough,  bat  he  does  not  think  it  with  the  matter ;  if  this  ia  at  all 

was  required  by  the  consequences  possible,    t  is  only  met  with  in 

of  the  doctrine  of  Idea*.      Schaar-  natural  products  :  Sib  St)  06  «a<ut 

Schmidt    (Samtnl.    d.    plat.    Schr.  6     IIXdTWv    Jtfnj,    art     tfSij    Irrlr 

202)   sees  in  it  something  which  01-Affa  ehSnt  {that  there  are  just  as 

cannot  be  attributed  to  Plate,  but  many  Ideas  as  there  are  kinds  of 

which  might  just  as  well  be  main-  natural  products.     The  fact  would 

tained  of  tbe  Ideas  of  the  table,  remain   the   same   even  if  Plato's 

bed,   Blot   dflcot,   unity,   etc.,   and  name  did  not   originally  stand  in 

would  actually  be  maintained,  even  the  text  but  was  first  introduced 

if  they  occurred  in  the  Sophist  or  from  Alexander,  as    Boso   (Arist. 

Pannenides  instead  of  the  Repub-  libr.  ord.     161)  conjectures   with 

lie,  i-'hsedn,  and  Theajtetus.  great  probability,  for  in  any  cue 

157  That  Plato  did  suppose  such  Plato  is  meant).  Ibid.  i.  9, 
a  limit,  ia  clear  from  Pbileb.  16  091  b.  S:  e-oXXi  ytyrcrai  tnpa, 
C  sq.,  not  to  mention  other  pas-  ofor  oixla  nal  JairiiXuji,  u>  oH 
sages ;  ride  p.  206,  92.  To  this  fopi*  ef3n  that.  Ibid.  990  b.  8, 
point  Bitter,  I™.  cit.,  rightly  re-  sqq.:  tbe  evidence*  for  the  doc- 
fern  Tim.  66  D ;  npl  it  by  H,r  tnna  or  Ideas  are  (1)  not  valid, 
tw*  pinn-jfpwr  ium/tir  tlby  ph  out  (2)  would  lead  to  Ideas  of  things 
In  ■  ri  yip  rUr  6a-/iur  rar  iguyaii,  of  which  we  (i.e.  the  Platonic 
tlta  Si  oirSirl  tvpfltytix*  £ultp'-  schools — Aristotle  in  his  criti- 
rpla  wpii  ri  rim  OX"*  oV/uff.  cism  of  tbe  doct 
Distinctions  of  kinds  of  smell  are  is  unintentionally  o 
here  denied,  because  smell  always  presuppose  no  Ideas ; 
has  to  do  with  an  incomplete  yip  rait  Xoyovi  rofc  it  Tiar  irt- 
and  undetermined  Becoming, —  or^/iuw  ttir)  tarai  ximir  ttur 
because  it  belongs,  as  is  said  in  t'Tirrrgial  tUn  (which  was  actually 
what  Mows,  only  to  a  transient  Plato's  original  intention,  accord- 
moment.               '  ing  to  the  above  account),  ml  icari 

°»  Hetaph.   xii.    3,  1070  a.    13  ri  b  iTlroWZf  to.lrw  drvifxincwt 

sqq^. ;  ia  many  things,   as  e.g.  in  .   .   .   fri  ti  el  dxptfiiareptu  rar 

artistic    products     the    form    can-  \6yur  el  uir  rUr  tjjoj  ti  toioEiTv 

t2 
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these  cases  abandoned.  In  this  way  many  difficulties 
were  evaded,  but  others  arose  in  their  place  which 
were  not  less  dangerous  to  his  system. 

Ideas,  as  we  already  know,  are  related  to  one 
another,  not  merely  as  a  multiplicity,  but  more  pre- 
cisely, as  parts  of  a  whole.  What  holds  good  of  con- 
cepts, must  also  hold  good  of  the  entities  that  are 
thought  in  concepts.  They  form  a  graduated  series, 
descending  in  ordered  co  -articulation,  and  a  sequence 
of  natural  subdivisions,  from  the  highest  Genera  to  the 
lowest  SpecieB,  from  the  most  universal  to  the  most 
particular.1**  In  all  conceivable  ways  they  cross,  com- 
bine, exclude,  or  participate  in  each  other."0  It  is  the 
task  of  science  fully  to  represent  this  system,  to  rise 
from  the  particular  to  the  moat  universal  principles, 
to  descend  again  from  these  to  the  particular,  to  define 
all  middle  terms  that  intervene,  to  ascertain  all  rela- 
tions of  concepts.131     Plato  did  not  aim  at  a  purely  dia- 

l&iai,  iir  00  Aa/iir  ilrat  naff1  airr6  (ouists  end  was  then,  naturally 
ytrot,  &c.  (which,  in  spite  of  Kb-  enough,  attributed  to  Plato  ;  cf. 
ben's  objection,  Plat.  id.  doct,  p.  the  scholia  on  the  passage  of  the 
96  Eq.,  can  only  mean ;  '  of  which  Metaph.  and  vet.  hi.  (2nd  edit.), 
there  can  be  no  self-subsisting  n.  726  b.  470 ;  695  ;  723,  3,  tlie 
form!,'  i.e.  no  Ideas).  Jbid.  Z  27  references  to  Alcinuni,  Plotinue, 
(xiii.  4,  1079  a.  24).  Xenocratea  Syrian,  Freeing.  Still,  even  Aria- 
according  lo  Proclua  in  Furm.  totlo  mention*  (in  speaking  of 
136,  Com.  defined  the  Ideas  as  Health  in  itself)the  Ideaofa  m«ro 
alrta  xapaittyjiOTuri)  Twr  KarA  concept  of  an  attribute,  Metaph. 
<piatw&tl  <rurf<rribwr.  From  this,  iii.  2,  997  b,  6 :  airi  yip  ir- 
es Proclua  remarks,  it  would  Opwriv  ipatrw  tint  ml  Trrot  rat 
follow  that  there  are  no  Ideas  of  uyttiar  (ibey  apeak  of  an  a&rodr- 
the  products  of  art  or  of  things  Bpuwoi,  &c). 
eonlrory  to  nature.  A  similar  u»  Cf.  p.  204  sqq.,  and  the  qnoln- 
definitioo  is  attributed  to  Plato  in  tions  from  Kep.  vi.  on  pp.  168,  196. 
the  exposition  of  Platonic  doctrine,  >*>  Vide  p.  24S  eq. 
ap.  Diog.  iii.  77,  which  is  'possibly  lsl  I'hilcu.  16  C  sqq. ;  Ren.  vi. 
throughout  insntbentic.  This  view  511  B;  Soph.  553  Btqq. ;  vide  pp. 
is  common  among  tbe   later  Pla-  196,  2U5. 
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lectioal   construction;  he   argues  rather,  from   several 
given  concepts ; m  yet  he  demands  that  by  an  exhaus-  ( 
tive  enumeration  and  comparison  of  the  sum  -  total  of  ' 
collective  concepts,  a  science  comprehending  the  whole  ' 
world  of  Ideas  shall  be  attained. 

He  himself,  however,  made  but  a  small  beginning  in 
this  direction.11*  He  names  as  examples  of  universal 
concepts,  Being  and  Non-being,  Likeness  and  Unlike- 
ncaa,  Sameness  and  Difference,  Unity  and  Number, 
Straightness  and  Crookedness.1**  He  uses  the  categories 
of  Quality,1"  of  Quantity,1*4  of  Relation ; 137  and  ac- 
cording to  Hermodorus,138  distinguishes  among  the  last 

m  So  in  the  expositions   which  a  roair.      l'liil.   24   C   sq.  :     tha 

follow   the    idea  of    nn    immanent  More  and  Less,    the   a<jiiipn    and. 

dialectic,  Soph.  244  B  sqq.;  I'arm.  ^ptea,inake  the  iwi/  (determined 

142  B  sqq.;  in  both  the  separation  magnitude)  impossible, 
of  the  One  and  the  Existent  is  sup-        »*  Bopli.  255  C :    rwv  trrun  rd 

posed,  and  further    inferences  are  pir   aiJrd    saS'    airi,    t±    Si   ipot 

drawn  from  this  supposition.  (XXijXa    dtl   \iyen8m     .     ,     .     to 

"*  Cf.  on  what  follows,   Tren-  *'  trtpor  itl  wpht  frtpor,  &e.    Rep. 

delenburg,  Hist.  Beitriiga  zur  Phil.  iv.  438  A :   tta  y'  tori  toioSto  eta 

i.  205    sqq.  ;    Print),    Gesch.    dor  tint  rev,  rd  ptr  raid  Jna   woiou 

Logik,  i.  73  sq.  nrfo    fmr,    t4    S~    ai/rd    /mwro 

™  Theret.  184  C.    The  discus-  airou  iuhrrov  *iim>.     Science  e.g. 

slons  of  the  Parmenides,  137  sqq.,  proceeds     On     knowledge    simply, 

are  occupied  with  similar  concepts,  definite  science  (void  Tit  {narfoii) 

and  a  further   series  such  as  the  on  definite  knowledge.     Parm.  133 

conceptoftlie  Whole  and  the  Paris,  C,   and    the  quotation  from  Her- 

Motion  and  Rest,  Finite  and  In-  modems,  p.  241,  47. 
finite.    Cf.  my  Pint.  Stud.  1G9.  m  In  the  passage  apnd  Simp). 

131  These t,  182  A,  where  the  ex-  I'hvs.     hi    b.,    just     mentioned, 

pression    Toionjt    is    brought     in  after  the  words  quoted  pp.  214,  47, 

with    an    apology    as     something  Herniodorns  goes  on  lo  say  :  of  that 

new,   Rep.    if.    38   A  sqq.  (vide  which  is  rpOi  trtpa,  the  one  is  uii 

nota    6),    where     a  distinction    is  wp6t  irarrla,  the  other  <ii  wpbs  rt, 

drawn    between   the  xetir  n  and  sal  tqAtuv  rd  plr  lit  liftapita,  rd 

the  ar>ro  Itaaror  ;  Crat.  432  A  sq.,  ti  vt   iSpurra.      This  latter  dis- 

between  qnalitativo  and  ouantita-  tinction  be  explains  in  the  words 

tive  determinations   (of   number),  (which  I  quote  at  length,  because 

Phileb.  37  C ;  Soph.  262  E.  I  shall   hare   to  return  to  them 

m  Soph.  245  IJ  :    every  oW  is  later    on ) :     mi    ri   pit   fa  /Uya 
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several  kinds.  The  distinction  of  the  Absolute  and 
Relative  forms  the  logical  groundwork  of  his  whole 
system;  for  the  Idea  exists  in  and  for  itself;  the 
Phenomenon,  and  to  the  fullest  extent,  Matter,  only 
in  relation  to  something  else.139  He  further  affirms 
that  in  all  Reality,  Unity  and  Multiplicity,  Limit 
and  Unlimitedness,  Identity  and  Difference,  Being  and 
Non-being  are  combined.140  He  determines  the  con- 
cept of  Being  by  the  two  characteristics  of  doing  and 
suffering.141  He  instances  in  the  Sophist,142  Being,  Rest, 
and  Motion  (to  which  Sameness  and  Difference  are  after- 
wards added),  as  the  most  important  generic  concepts ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  determines  which  of  these  are 
compatible  with,  and  which  exclude,  each  other.     He 

irpdr  puKpbv  \ey6fieva  xdrro  (xeiv  fr°m  Dercyllides)  is  again  given 
(sc.  X^yei  H\&twv)  rb  fiaWop  tcai  with  unimportant  variations,  p.  56 
to   Ijttop.     (<rrt  yap  fiaWop  etvai     b. :  dare  Affrarov  tcai  Afxofxpov  Kal 

fUlfap  Kal  fkGLTTOV  tit  &T€tpOV  <f>Cp6-       &T€lf>OV  Kdl    OUK  hv  TO    TOIOVTO   \4fC- 

fieva.     doavTux  &V  Aral  TXart/rtpop  <r$ai  /card  6.ir6<pa<riP  rod  6ptos.     rf 

Kal  GTtvbrcpop  [otckJ-t.],  Kal  /9a0i5-  Toioirry  bi  oi  TpoaJKCt  otire  dpx'fc 

rtpop  [papyr.]  urai  KOvQCrcpop,  Kal  oifrc  oiVlar,    dXX*    iv  dupaala  (for 

irdvra  rd  otfrw  \tybfiiva  (Is  Avetpov.  which  &Kpi<rla  is  the  better  reading) 

rb.  bk  <&t  to  tcov  Kal  to  fifoop  Kal  tlpI  <j>ip€<rdai.     Of  the  distinctions 

tyfiwriiipov  Xtybfxtva  ovk  tx€iv  70  here  made,  that  of  the  irpdt  trcpa 

fxaWov  Kal  rb  Ijttop,  ra  bi  ivavrla  into  the  irpos  havrla  and  the  *p6s 

to&twp  fx«7.      t<m  yap    fxSXKop  ti,  is  not  found  in  the  Platonic  writ- 

Aviaop  aviaov  Kal  Kipotifitpop  Kirov-  ings,  though  this  need  not  be  any 

jjl4pov  Kal  avdpfic<TTov   avapfibtrrov,  reason   for  mistrusting  the  state- 

w(TT€    ap.<t>ortpwv     avruw    [avrwr  inent  of  Hermodorus ;  on  the  other 

should  either  be  excised  or  altered  hand,  the  opposition  of  wpurfUva 

into  rofrrwv]  tup  <rv^vyiQp  irdvra  and  abpurra  together  with  a  more 

[perhaps  Kara  irdira],   v\^p   tov  detailed  description  of  the  latter 

/        frds  <rroix*lov  rb  fiaXKov  Kal  #rror  is  met  with  again  lower  down. 

*         fabeyfiivop  [-w],  Actoktop  [Affra-  139  Cf.  p.  241,  47,  and  the  quota- 

top]  xal  &T€ipop  Kal  &fiop<poy  Kal  ovk  tions  to  be  made  later  on  as  to  the 

6p  rb  toiovtop  \4y(c$at  Kara  ax6-  pbaenomenal  world  and  matter. 

tpaaip  rod  6ptos.    t#  Toiotfry  bi  oti  14°  Vide  p.  204  sq. ;  249  sq. 

TpoaJKCiP  otirc  apxnt  otirc  ofoiat,  m  Vide  p.  262,  109. 

d\X'  lv  aKpida  tipI  4>£pc<r$at.    The  1J2  254  C  sqq. :  cf.  supra,    249 

last  position  (as  that  just  quoted,  gq. 
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discriminates  in  the  Republic  1W  between  the  knowing 
subject  and  the  thing  known,  Knowledge  and  Reality, 
Science  and  Being.  Bat  though  in  these  and  simi- 
lar definitions '"  the  germs  of  the  Aristotelian  theory 
of  Categories  are  clearly  discernible,  yet  in  none  of 
the  specified  places  does  Plato  attempt  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  highest  concepts  or  an  arrangement  of 
them  according  to  their  internal  relation.  This  want 
would  have  been  ill  supplied  by  the  numerical  system, 
which,  when  the  fusion  of  Ideas  with  the  Pythagorean 
numbers  had  begun,  he  subsequently  attempted  by 
deriving  numbers  from  Unity  and  indefinite  Duality,1'6 
— even  had  this  derivation  been  more  fully  accom- 
plished than  was  actually  the  case.14* 

In   designating  the  point  in  which  the  graduated 
series   of   Being  terminates,  ■  Plato  is  more   explicit. 
The  highest  of  all  Ideas  is  the  Idea  of  the  Good.     As  > 
in   the   visible   world,  the   sun  brings  forth  simulta- 
neously knowledge  and  life, — as  he  enlightens  the  eye 

la  Vi.  508  £  sqq. ;  Tide  p.  269,  objection  (Metaph.  xiv.  4,  beginn.) 
11G.  against  the  supporters  of  the  Ideal 

'**  K.g-  Tim.  37  A,  where  Pint,  numbers,  viz.  that  they  do  not 
(Procr.  an.  23,  3,  p.  1023)  seen  the  derive  the  first  odd  number,  seems 
lint  sketch  of  the  ten  categories.        to  refer,  as  lloniti  ad  lot.  supposes, 

■"  Arist.  Metaph.  iiii.  T,  1081  simply  to  the  feet  that'  they  did 
a.  14,  21  b.  17  sqq. ;  31,  1082  a.  not  account  for  the  origin  of  Iho 
13  b.  30  ;  xiv.  3,  1091  a.  4,  1,  »,  first  odd  number,  the  unit,  whereas 
990  b.  19 :  of.  my  Dot.  Stud.  220,  (ncc.  to  the  passage  before  us  and 
soq.  242.  We  shall  have  to  speak  iiii.  7,  1081  a.  21)  they  did  try  to 
of  the  difxffrof  ivis  in  treating  of  derive  the  first  duality.  And  as 
the  doclrine  of  matter,  the  unit    is   the  root   of  all  odd 

1J*  According  to  Arist.  ibid,  xii  numbers,  wbui  holds  good  of  it 
8,  1073  a.  18  ;  xiii.  8,  1084  a,  12  ;  holds  good  indirectly  of  the  odd 
Phys.  iii.  6,  206  b.  32,  it  is  in  any  generally.  According  to  Metaph. 
cose  limited  to  the  first  ten  num.-  iiii.  7,  the  Platonic  school  re- 
bers,  and  perhaps  did  not  go  so  garded  other  odd  numbers,  for  in- 
far,  for  Aristotle  does  not  express  stance,  three,  as  derived. 
himself  quite  clearly,     Aristotle's 
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and   reveals  things  seen,    while    everywhere  causing 
,  growth  and  increase;  so  in  the  super-sensuous  world, 
i  the  Good  is  the  source  of  Being  and  of  Science,  of 
»  Truth  and  of  Knowledge:  and  as  the  sun  is  higher 
Alian  light  and  the  eye,  so  is  the  Good  higher  than 
;  Being  and  Science.147     But  this  definition  has  its  diffi- 
culties.    In  the  whole  treatment  of  the   question  in 
the  Philebus,  we  can  only  understand  by  the  Good 
,  the  goal  of  human  activity, — that  which  is  the  highest 
'  Good  for  men.148    As  there  is  an   express  reference 
to  this  dialogue  in  the  passage  above  quoted  from  the 
Republic,149  it  might  seem  as  if  here,  too,  the  Idea  of 

147  Rep.   vi.   508  E,  after    the  question  U  so  put   that  the  one 

digression  about  the  sun :    rovro  side    asserts :     dyaObv    efrai    rb 

rotvw  rb  rrjv  dXrjBetar  (real  exist-  xa^P€LV  *a<rt  fyois  teal  t^v  ijdoyrjv 

ence,  actuality)  irdpexov  rots  717-  &c. ;   the  other  rb  Qpoveur  koI  rb 

vwcKOfUvois,    kclI    T(f    yiyvuMTKOfTi  voety  ical  t6  iA€fwy}<rdat  &c.  rrjt  ye 

r^y     bvwafj.iv    dtrobibbv     r^v     tov  rjdovrjs  diitlfw  teal  Xqw  ylyveffdai 

ayaOov  Ibiav  (fxiOt  tlvcu   alrlav  V  l-6fjLira<ruf .  .  .  dtycXtfuararoy  drrdv- 

irurT^fj.rjs  ofoav  Kal  d\rjOelaty  (it  rtav  elvat  vcurt.     80  the  object  is 

yiyvuxrKOfUvijs    fJ.h    dicwoov,   otirta  (p.  11  D)   H-iv   r^XW  dwwpaivciy 

te  Ka\uv  dpuportpuv  6vTw>  yvwceiSn  rtva  ry)v  hvyafxivqv  dvdpurtrois  waai 

re  Kal  dXrjBelas,  AXKo  teal  KaXXiov  rbv  ploy  evdaipLoya  rapixety :    the 

fri  tovtuv  ijyovfJLepoi   avro  dpdus  one   considers  t)5ovt)  as  this  ££«, 

ijy-fyju  •    iwurHifirjy   dt    ko.1    dXj-  the  other,  <pp6vr)(Tii.     So  again  14 

Oeuw,  Gxncep  ixet  iptot  re  ical  6\f/w  B,  19  C  (rl  rwv  dvOwawbuav  kttj- 

ijXtoeibr)  fiiv   vopdfrw  6pdbv,  ijXiov  pArwv  dpurrov) ;   20  B  sqq. ;   cf.  27 

W  4jyeia0ai  ovk  6p0uh  (x€h  °^TU>  D,  where  a  life  combining  wisdom 

Kal  tvTdvda  dya0o€i5rj  ply  yopdfay  and  pleasure  is  pronounced  to  be 

ravr3  dfx<f>6rcpa   6pBbv,   dyaBbv   61  the  Good;    66  A  sqq.,  where  the 

liyeurOai  bwbrepoy  avrwv  ovk  6p$bv,  elements  of  the   perfect  life   (the 

dXX'  tri  fiei£bvun  Tifirfriw  r^y  tov  KTjj/xa    wpurrov,  SeOrepop   &c.)   are 

dyadov  J?£iv  .  ...  Kal  rois  ytyvu>-  enumerated.   ^  Subsequently      the 

(jKopAvon  toIyw  (XT)  pbvov  rb  717-  original  question  is  enlarged  into 

tuixnccaeai  <f>dyai   inro  rov  dyadov  (64  A)  the  general  one :   rl  Tore 

TCLpetpac,  dXXA  ical  to'  clral  re  Kal  tv  re  dvBp&vtp  Kal  rtp  wavrl  vi<pVKev 

Hjy  ovaiav  vt*  ixelyov  avrdit  irpoa-  dyadbv  ; 

etvac,  ofa  oixrlas  6vros  rov  dyaSou,  149  After  Socrates  has  observed 

dXX*  fri  iwlKetra  rip  otolas  wpeff-  that  the  Idea  of  the  Good  is  the 

peta  Xai  bwdfiet  vrep^xoyros.  highest    object  of  knowledge,   he 

148  At  the  very  beginning  the  continues    with   unmistakable  re- 
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the  Good  were  set  forth  only  as  the  goal  of  an  activity 
(which  in  this  case  could  not  be  merely  human  ac- 
tivity)— as  the  ultimate  end  of  the  world,  or  typical 
concept  to  which  the  divine  intelligence  looked,  and 
by  which  it  was  guided  in  the  framing  of  the  world.1*0 
.  According  to  this-view,  the  Idea  of  the  Good  might 
still  be  held  as  something  real  and  substantial,1*1  but 
it  could  not  bo  an  efficient  cause ;  and  it  must  be  dis- 
tinguished in  such  a  manner  from  the  Deity  that  either 
the  Idea  mast  be  related  to  the  Deity  or  the  Deity  to 
the  Idea,  aa  the  conditioning  to  the  conditioned.  The 
former',  supposing  the  Idea  of  the  Good  to  be  the  genus 
under  which  the  Deity  is  contained;1*2  the  latter  if 
it  expressed  a  work  or  a  thought  of  God,113  or  even  an 
inherent  determination  of  His  essence.194     But  Plato's 

ference   to  the  Philebus,  505   B:  aqq.;  Plat.  Pann.  272 ;  Trendelen- 

dXXi   »j)r   ioi   rbtt   ye   ottrSa,  4>i  burg,  Da   Philebi  Consilio  (1837), 

roil  fir   toXXo«  43orJ)  iotti  tint  17    sq. ;    Wolirmanu,  Plato   de   s. 

to  i-fttShr,  ToTt  Si  KoiKfiortprnt  </>p&-  bono  doctr.  70  sq.    Martin,  Eludes 

rtjiTi! ;    and    then,   after    a    short  em  la  Timee,  i.  9  aqq.  speaks  leas 

refutation     of     both     views,     50G  definitely  for  tbe  separation  of  tho 

B,   tho   question  with  which   the  Divinity  from  the  Idea  of  tbe  Good ; 

above-mentioned    exposition    was  be  supposes  that  Plato  sometimes 

introduced,    is    wound     up    thus:  identified  tbe  two,  as,  For  instance, 

4XX4  rt  Wj,  i  Ziirpa-rrt,   rinpov  in  the  Republic. 

Jano-nfw  ri  d-yaSor  oVpt  tlrat,  ft  1B1  As  Hermann  and  Trendelen- 

ft8on)r,    ft   dXXo    ft    rapa    raih-a ;  burg. 

in   the  middle  of  this  statement  1J-  So   Trendelenburg,    loc.   cit. 

the  remark  again  occurs,  509  A :  with  reference  to  Timteus,  30  A. 

Socrates  does  not  consider  pleasure  lu  Urges,    Comparat.    Plat,    et 

to  bo  the  Good.  Arist.   libr.  de  rep.   (liorl.   1848), 

«•  Van  Hensde,  Init.  Phil.  Plat.  23  aqq.;  the  Idea  of  the  Good  is 

ii.  3,  88  sqq. ;  Hermann,  Ind.  lect.  tho    power    and   completeness    of 

Marb.     1821    (printed     in    Jahn's  God   displaying    itself  in   things ; 

and  Soebodo's  Archil,  i.  622  sq.) i  Ebben,  Plat,   idear.  doctr.  (Bonn, 

Vindicise    Disput.   de   Ides    boui,  1849),  p.  65,  cays  it  is  an  attri- 

Marb.  1839  (A.  u.  d.  T.  Vindicim  bute  of  God— vi*.  that  which  dis- 

Platonic*,    Marb.    1840)  ;    Stall-  plays  itself   in    the   limitation  of 

bans  in  Phileb.  Prolegg.  (1820),  the  unlimited. 

izxiv.   buxix. ;    Plat.    Tim.     46  '■'"  This     supposition     is     fie- 
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,  own  declarations  forbid  the  assumption.  If  it  is  the 
i  Idea  of  the  Good  which  imparts  to  things  their  Being, 
'  to  intelligence  its  capacity  for  knowledge,  if  it  is 
1  called  the  canse  of  all  truth  and  beauty,  the  parent 
of  light,  the  source  of  reality  and  reason,1*1  it  is  not 
,  merely  the  end  but  the  ground  of  all  Being,  efficient 
i  force,  cause  absolute.14*  Plato  cannot  have  contem- 
plated another  and  a  separate  efficient  cause ;  or  in  this 
place,  where  he  is  specifying  the  ultimate  ground  of 
all  things,  and  the  supreme  object  of  knowledge, 1W  it 
must  necessarily  have  been  mentioned. lta  He  says 
•  clearly  in  the  Philebus  that  the  Divine  Reason  is  none 
;  other  than  the  Good ; m  and  in  the  Timjeua,  he  so  speaks 

Juently  found  with  regard  to  tbe  rotl«8ai  raM  ml    T&yaSbr,    Ita- 

deas  generally  ;  video.  266  sq.  v&t  ilpf/aBal  um  &o*tl.--Avtl  yip, 

104  Kcp.  loc.  cit.  and  vii.  517  B:  Philebus    replies,  i    ait    rout.    Si 

ri    S'    oh*     tfiol     rpaivbiitva    ofrru  ESutparei,  tart  : 

qyatrtTat,  fr  rip  yruiarip  TtXtvrala  i)  rafai  iyn\^iMTe 

roO  ayaSau  \S4a  sal  fifryu  ipairSai,  answer,   Si  *iXij/3t,   S  yi  ipif 

bipBuaa    It   avWoyurrta    <t»«i    u>i  pittix  rin    ye   A\i}8trbr    S/ia    Kal 

dpa   fin   rdrrur   a6ri)   ipB&r    rt  6tiav  aluat.   roOr    AAV   UWi   rut 

sol  naXwr  atria,  tr  re  bparf    tfiut  tx1'"-     Hermann,  Vindic.  18,  mis- 

*a!    rir    toOtov  xvpior  rttoSaa,  tr  tnV.es  the  menning  of  this  passage 

■it  fcuf-rv  airri)  tfpla  AXJjBaar   aai  in  saying  that  the  answer  applies 

rovr     TrapacxoiUvv,     *ai     Sri     3e!  only  to  the  last  words  of  Philebus, 

Tai/rijK  ISiin  rir  lUWorra  IpQpbrun  the  comparison    of    intellect    with 

rpdfn*  9  III*  4  Sypoala.  pleasure.    Neither  of  tbeni  is  it- 

IH  As  the  Ideas  are  generally,  self  the   Good,  and   ooly  in   this 

vide  p.  2G3  sqq.  sense    could     Socrates  admit    the 

117  Tlio    lityiarof   uAB-r;)j.a   ns   it  assertion    of  Pbilebus  of    tbe   bu- 

is  called,  vi.  505  A.  man  intellect     Its  farther  exten. 

IM  It    has     been     already    re-  siou   be  could   not  allow   becapse 

marked,    p.   255  sq.,    that  he    has  (as  he  has   hinted   11  D,  and  fol- 

mentioned   no   such  causes  in  nny  lowed  out  in  detail,  28  A  sqq.)  in 

scientific  connection  with  the  Ideas,  men  the  intellect   is  more  nearly 

]:*  22  0,      Socrates    bas   proved  related  to  the  Good  than  pleasure, 

that    pleasure   could    not    be    the  consequently    what    he    denies   of 

good ;  bat  again  knowledge  with-  the  divine   intellect  it  that  it  is 

out  pleasure  is  not  sufficient ;  and  separate    from    the    Good.       Nor 

then  he  goes  on:   Sit  pit   rolrvr  again  can  ws  say  with  Wehnnann 

»  yt   f&tftv  Bti*  oi  lit    Star  (p.  80)  that  God  U  here  described 


of  the  Creator,  that  in  order  to  get  a  consistent  mean- 
ing we  must  abandon  the  notion  of  His  being  separate 
from  the  Ideas,  from  which  He  is  said  to  have  copied 
the  universe.1*0  This  hypothesis  seems  indeed  to  be 
required  by  the  whole  inter-connection  of  the  Platonic 
doctrine.  For  in  whatever  way  we  may  conceive  the 
relation  of  God  to  a  world  of  Ideas  distinct  from  Him- 
self, we  are  everywhere  met  by  insuperable  obstacles. 
Are  we  to  suppose  the  Ideas  to  be  thoughts  or  crea- 
tions of  God  ?  or  are  they  to  be  immanent  determina- 
tions of  His  Essence?  The  one  theory  would  im- 
peril their  eternity  and  self- dependence ;  the  other, 
their  absolute  existence ; Iei  and  both  would  make  the 
Idea  of  the  Good,  which,  according  to  Plato,  is  the 
Highest  of  the  Thinkable,  something  derived.    Not  this 

as  the   Good  or  the  principle   of  ipunor  (the  words  are  to  be  thai 

all  Good  ;  but  lhat  the  Good  is  Dot  connected,   tide   Stnllbnum) ;    and 

described  as    divinity  or  intellect,  there  ia  just   as  Utile  mention  of 

the  Good  is  only  one  side  of  the  the  Divinity  there  as  there  is  of 

divine   being.       If    this   were    so,  the  Good  here.      Further,  whereas 

the  Gwd  could  not,  at  tho  same  according  to  Tim.   28  A,   C,  the 

time,    be    a    self  subsisting   Idea,  Creator  of  the  world   looks  to  the 

as   it   must    le   according    to  the  archetype  in   order  to   make  the 

Republic;       Plato,     however,    not  vrorlcl  like   it,   he  himself  appears 

merely   rajs  that   the   divine   in-  as    this  archetype  29    F,    92    Jt 

tellect  is  the  Good,  but  that  it  is  (where  the  world  is   called   thiir 

rai/rbw  nal  TiyaB&r.  TOU  nnrrou  [sc.  Biov]  Bcbi  aia8ijT6%). 

■"  E.g.  Rep.  vii.  (vide  note  165),  The  same   statements    arc    made 

the  Idea  of  the  Good  ia  described  with  regard  both  to  the  Divinity 

aa  the  summit  of  tho   siipra-sen-  and  the  Idea,  and    both    change 

snous  world  and  the  cause  of  all  places.    When  finally,   37  C,  the 

things,    which   is    only    perceived  world    is   called    rur    iliiluir    Seur 

with  difficulty.      So  Tim.   28  (.',  tyaXpa   by  the   eternal   gods   as 

the  Divinity  aa  the  air  tor  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  gods  that 

spoken  of:    t6>  piv  o6r   roiirri)r  become,  we  can   only  understand 

Kal  raripi  tovSi  tou  raroi  ciptir  tho  Ideas ;  and  then  the  del  Sir  Btbt 

re    tpyor    xal    cvp6rra  tit    s-drrctr  (Tim.  34  A)  becomes  identical  with 

doitaror  Uytir;    and  Tim.  37  A  the  highest  Idea. 


it  is  called  rw»  iqw  del  rt  Irrwv        m  Cf.  p.  240  sq.  on  this  point. 


igliest 1 
Cf.  p.  2 
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Idea,  but  the  Deity  to  whom  it  belonged  or  by  whom 
it  was  engendered,  wonld  be  the  First  and  Highest. 
But- neither  a  thought  nor  an  attribute,  nor  a  creature 
of  God,  could^be  called  by  Plato  an  Ideay"sTnce72o_ 
,'  thought  is  possible  except  through  an  intuition _of  the 
I  Idea ;  no  creation  except  by  the  imitation  of  the  Idea ; 
no  quality  or  attribute  except  through  participation  in 
I  the  Idea.lM    Are  we  then  on  the  contrary  to  suppose  God 
to  be  a  product  of  Ideas;  an  individual  that  "partici- 
pates in  the  Idea  of  the  Good  ?     In  that  case  He  wonld 
not  be  the  Absolute  Eternal  God,  but  only  one  of  the 
'  created  gods.'     He  would  stand  to  Ideas  in  the  same 
relation  that  the  spirits  of  the  stars  and  the  souls  of 
men  stand  to  them.     Or,  lastly,  are  we  to  assume  lsa 
'  that  He  exists  side  by  side  with  the  Ideas  as  a  special, 
independent  principle  ?  that  He  neither  brought  them 
forth,  nor  was  brought  forth  by  them,  and  that  His 
|    activity  essentially  consists  in  working  out  the  combina- 
tion of  Ideas  with  Phenomena, — in   forming  the  world 
I  according  to  Ideas  ?     In  favour  of  this  view  it  may  be 
urged,  not  only  that  Plato  so  expresses  himself  in  the 
Timsens,  but  that  there  are  important  reasons  for  such 
a  theory  in  his  system.     Though  he  himself  would  not 
have  admitted  it,  his  Ideas  are  undeniably  wanting  in 
the  moving  principle  that  impels  them  to  the  Pheno- 
menon.184   This  want  appears  to  be  supplied  by  the 
'concept  of  Ifeity;  indeed  in  the  Timtcus  the  World- 
i  framer  is  only  required,  because  there  would  otherwise 
!  be  no  efficient  cause.     So  far,  we  might  hope  by  this 
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view  to  avoid  essential  difficulties.  Bat  we  shall 
only  have  prepared  for  ourselves  others  near  at  hand. 
Could  Plato  really  have  placed  his  highest  principles 
so  dualistically  in  juxtaposition,  without  attempting  to 
combine  them  ?  If  Ideas  alone  are  true  Reality,  can 
another  essence  Bide  by  side  with  them,  distinct  from 
them,  and  equally  original,  find  a  place?  Must  it 
not  rather  hold  good  of  the  Deity  (as  of  all  things 
except  the  Idea)  that  He  is  what  He  is,  only  through 
participation  in  the  Idea?  which  is  in  no  way  com- 
patible with  the  concept  of  God.  All  things  con- 
sidered, we  may  say  that  the  Unity  of  the  Platonic 
system  can  only  be  established  on  the  supposition  that 
Plato  in  his  own  belief  never  really  separated  the  ' 
efficient  from  the  logical  cause,  the  Deity  from  the  ' 
highest  Idea,  that  of  the  Good.  But  it  has  been 
already  shown  w  that  he  identifies  them,  that  he 
attributes  efficient  power  and  designing  reason,  some-  > 
times  to  Ideas  in  general,  sometimes  to  the  highest  , 
Idea  in  particular.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ment that  in  the  oral  discourses  of  his  later  life 
the    supreme    Unity   is   designated  as   the    Good ; 16fl 
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""  Arislui.  Harm.  Elom.  11, 
beginn.  p.  30,  Meib. :  taSAwtp 
'AptoTOT4\yt  Atl  diTryeiro,  T°bl 
wXfUrcvt  Tii»  AnavairTair  wapi 
IIXd™n)j  7-Jjif  rtpl  TdyafloE  A'pbamr 
■waBitr  •  Tpooi/rat  p.tr  -yip  ttaaror 
irTa\aptpArorTa  Xfytirtal  ti  t&v 
ropiitofiirur  Arepwrirwr  A-,aBwv  - 
6rt  H  fayttyoay  ol  \6yoi  rtpl 
pathipATuv  Hal  dptSiidr  ml  f&- 
jurptat  Kal  AarpoXayiai,  tat  ri 
Wpai,  Cri  iyaff&r  tart  ty,  ramXwi, 


ofcHU,  rap&Sciar  ti  /jatviTO  afrroft. 
Arisl.  Mctnph.  *iy.  4,  1091  b.  13 : 
Twr  Si  Til  AKirrfToui  oialal  drat 
Xiyhrriiir  si  pit  Qaaar  atrri  t4  tv 
t4  dyaStr  Bi>rA  tlrat,  which  the 
I'm  ml  a -Al  ex  under  ad  loc.  refera 
to  Pluto.  Ibid.  i.  6,  end.  Plato 
considered  the  cue  as  the  baaia  of 
Good,  matter  as  the  baaia  of  evil } 
with  which  no  may  connect  the 
words  of  c.  4,  p.  985  o.  9  :  ro 
rwv  ayadQv  drdrrvP  atnor  atVrd 
rAyaBir  itn.    Theophraatng  also 
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■  for  this  supreme  Unity  must  Have  been  identical 
'  with  God.  It  is  mentioned,  too,  as  a  departure  of 
Speusippns  from  the  doctrine  of  his  Master,  that  he 
distinguished  the  Divine  Reason  from  the  One  and 
the  Good.1"  The  same  view  is  presupposed  by  Aris- 
Jotle  when  he  says  that  Plato  recognised  only  two 
kinds  of  causes,  the  formal  or  conceptual-,  -and  the 
material  cause : IW  and  on  this  he  grounds  hia  complaint 
that  Plato  omits  to  state  who  forms  things  according  to 
Ideas.18*  To  us  it  may  certainly  sound  incomprehen- 
sible that  a  theological  concept  like  the  concept  of  the 
i  Good,  should  not  merely  be  generally  hy postasized ,-bet 
1  positively  declared  to  be  the  highest  active  energy  and 
l  reason.  We  are  accustomed  to  conceive  of  Reason 
only  in  the  form  of  personality,  which  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  attribute  to  an  idea.  But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  all  this  appeared  so  inconceivable 
to  Plato,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  our  altered  modes 
of  thought  The  mind  that  could  allow  relative  de- 
terminations, the  Same,  the  Great,  the  Small,  &c. 
to  precede  as  ideal  entities  the  things  in  which  we 
perceive  them,  could  also  make  an  aim  into  a  self- 

recognises  the  identity  of  the  Good  offre,  &c.   Kriscbo,  Fomcb.  i.  256, 

and    the    Divinity  in    Pinto,    in  rightly  points  out  that  Speusinpus 

■aying  of  him  Bpud  SimpL  Phys.  must   have    opposed    himself    to 

6  b.  m.  (Fragm.  48  Wunm)  :  too  modes  at  ihought  which   he   had 

t4(  ipxto  (SoiiXtrni  rattir,  ri  pir  found    previously    in    Plato,     and 

iraKil/ia-or  ilt  CXijr,  i  rpoaayaptitt  which  put  rovt  on  a  lovel  with  the 

rtoiex.it,  to  A"  wi  olnw  Kal  lanOr,  One  and  the  Good. 

8    Tip*™,  td  toS  6*oB  «l    jj  «•  Metaph.    i.^6,    98S    a.    8: 

riyaBoS  tuwi/uu  tparipov    A"    {*    Tur    ilp^/Urwr   trt 

ltr  Stobisua.  EH.  i.  58  :  Zwti!-  Svoir  oWai*  pirnr  Ktxpqrat,  rjj  rt 

(tittoi  [Bier  dx(  Jnjuaro]  tJ»   rnOr,  toB  tI  tart  xal  rjj  tari  r^v  t\qr. 

cOrt    tv   iri    otfrt    r<?    AyaSif    rhr  Theophr.  preceding  note. 

airif,   iJiooiD-j   it.     In  the  worda  '»  Vide  p.  76,  70,  sq. 


aubsistent  Reality,  and  the  absolute  aim  and  end,  or 
the  Good,  into  absolute  Cause  and  absolute  Being.110 
That  step  once  taken,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Good,  like  all  the  other  Ideas  in  their  own  spheres, 
should  have  been  invested  with  farther  qualities  such 
as  Power,  Activity  and  Reason,  without  which  it  could 
not  be  that  infinite  essential  nature  at  all.  But  what 
relation  it  then  bears  to  personality,  is  a  question 
which  Plato  probably  never  definitely  proposed  to 
himself.  The  ancients  were  generally  wanting  in 
the  distinct  concept  of  personality,  and  Reason  was 
not  seldom  apprehended  as  universal  world-intellect, 
hovering  uncertainly  between  personal  existence  and 
impersonal.171  Plato  says  indeed  that  Reason  can  be  im-  i 
parted  to  no  essence  without  a  soul,  and  he  accordingly  ) 
makes  reason  inherent  even  in  the  Cosmos  by  means 
of  the  soul.1"    But  in  the  first  place,  we  cannot  con- 

in  That  this  must  lend  to  many  world  ?      The    answer,    however, 

disadvantages    is    ihown    in    the  can  only  be   the  same  which  wo 

caw  before  us.     We  have  thus  to  have    had    to    the  more    general 

explain,  e.g.    the    mixture   above  question  as  to  the  causality  of  the 

remarked   (p.    280    «].),    of    the  Idea*:  viz.  that  here  we  have  an 

highest  Good  with  the  metaphysi-  instance  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 

cat  concept  of  the  absolute.    The  system,   which    Plato  himself  in- 

concept  of  the  Good  is  abstracted  directly     acknowledged     by     the 

from  human  life ;  it  signifies  that  silence  in  which  he  panes  by  the 

which  is  advantageous  to  mankind  critical  points, 
(as  it   did    to    Socrates).      Plato        lrl  Vide   the  remarks  in  vol.  i. 

then  generalises  it  into  the  enncept  p.     80S,    and     subsequent    obser- 

of  the  absolute,    but  its   original  vations  on   Aristotle's   concept  of 

meaning    is    continually    playing  God. 

into    it:     hence    the    confusion;        1]K'  Tim.  30  B:   Xeyuroiutet  o5» 

neither  the  ethical  nor  the  meta-  iSpurmt  [i  flfii]  in  ru»  Kara  $fou 

physical   concept   of  the   Good    is  ipariDr    ovSlv     &r/n)Tor     tov    row 

attained  in  its  simplicity.     Further  terror  SXtr  8\w  n&Wiar  foiaffat 

difficulties    iriiB    (cf.   Brandis,    ii.  tort  Ipyay,  rovr  a"  at  xupii  <fiuxv't 

a.  327  f\.)  when  we  ask  how  the  Atum.Ta*rapayiri<r8aiTif  Jii  JJjrdr 

Idea  of  the  Good  is  the  cause  of  Xoyurfinr  rhrSt  row  iiir  it  ij/vxii 

all  other    Idem    of    the    sensible  fvJcV  $i  tr  ffui/iart  furwrdt  to  rar 
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dude  from  this  that  the  Divine  Reason  in  itself  exists 
as  a  soul ;  for  however  inseparably  they  may  be  bound 
together,  the  World-soul  is  always  a  principle  distinct 
from  and  subordinate  to  Eeason^~whTc£  only  com- 
bines with  it,n&ecause  in  no  other  way  could  Reason 
impart  itself  to  the  world ; 173  and  in  the  next  place,  a 
personality  in  the  specific  sense  can  scarcely  be  ascribed 
to  the  World-soul.  Still  less  can  we  derive  such  a 
principle  from  the  logical  application  of  the  Platonic 
hypotheses  about  God.  If  an  original  existence  belong 
alone  to  the  Universal,  God,  as  the  most  original,  must 
also  be  the  most  universal;174  if  separate  individuals 

%vp€TCKTab€TQ.    In  tie  light  of  this  than  the  soul,  and  the  only  thing 

passage  we  must  explain  Phileb.  denied  is  that  reason  can  belong 

30  C :    <r<xpla  ftijp  kclX  povt  dVev  to  the  corporeal. 

^nrxrfl  ovk  &p  xor€  ytvoladyp.^   00  in  Tim.  35  A  sqq.     Plato  cer- 

y&p  o$p.     Ovkovv  iv  fih  rrj  tou  tainly  explains  himself  otherwise, 

A&f,  &c    Vide  p.  266,  112.     The  Soph.  248  E  sq.  (vide  p.  262,  107) ; 

question  here  is  not  as  to  intellect  this  expression,  nowever,  is  not  to 

in    its    supramundano    existence,  be    identified  with    the    confused 

but  intellect  in  so  far  as  it  is  im-  theories    of   the    Timseus ;    it   is 

manent  in  the  universe  (or  as  it  is  merely  an  inaccuracy  which  was 

mythically  expressed,  in  the  nature  subsequently    corrected    by    Plato 

of  Zens);  the    supramundaner  in-  himself. 

tellect  is,  however,  separated  from  m  Stumpf,  Verb.  d.  Plat.  Gott. 

that  which  dwells  in  the  world,  z.  Idee  d.  Out.  94,  raises  the  ob- 

when  it  is  said  that  Zeus  possesses  jection  that,  as  the  Ideas  are  hy- 

a  kingly  soul  and  a  kingly  under-  postasized  and  therefore  separate 

standing  fob  r\\v  rtjs  alrlas  Sfoafup.  from  things  and  from  one  another, 

Deity,  in  the  absolute  sense,  can-  the  Idea  of  the  Good  must  be  the 

not  have  its  reason  imparted  to  it  most  individual,  and  the  Platonic 

by  some  extraneous  cause.     The  God  must  be  absolutely  transcend- 

same  holds  good  of  Tim.  37   C ;  ept^  and  individual.    But  substan- 

reason  and  knowledge  are  only  in  tialitv  and  individuality  are    not 

the  soul,  and  46  1) :  tup  ykp  6mar  identical    to    Plato,   though    they 

£    vovv    fxdvip    KTaff$ai    Tporficei,  are  to  Aristotle.     It  is  Aristotle  s 

\eKTiov    yjsvxfy.     Here   also    the  well-grounded     and   repeated    ob- 

qnestion    asked    is    not    whether  jection  against  the  theory  of  Ideas 

povs   as    such    can    be    imagined  that  the  Ideas  ought  to  be    the 

without  soul,  but  whether  it  can  universal    to    the     individuals, — 

be    immanent  in  anything   other  the  genera,   whereas  they  cannot 
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are  what  they  are  only  by  participation  in  a  higher, 
that  essence  which  hasho  higher  above  it  cannot  be  a 
separate  individual :  if  the  "soul  is  contra-distinguished 
from  the  Idea  by  its  relation  to  the  material  world  (by 
the  share  which  the  Unlimited  has  in  it),  a  soul  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  Idea  as  such,  nor  consequently  to 
God,  who  is  identical  with  the  highest  Idea.  Plato 
has  nowhere  expressly  drawn  ont  these  consequences, 
bat,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  done  nothing  to  guard 
against  them.  He  often  speaks  of  God  as  a  person ; 
and  we  have  no  right  to  see  in  this  only  a  conscious 
adaptation  of  his  language  to  the  popular  religious 
notions.  Such  a  mode  of  representation  was,  as  before 
remarked,  indispensable  to  him  (on  account  of  the 
immobility  of  Ideas)  in  order  to  explain  phenomena ; 
and  all  that  he  says  concerning  the  perfection  of 
God,  divine  Providence,  and  the  care  of  the  Gods  for 
men,17*  gives  the  impression,  not  that  he  is  deliberately 
translating  philosophic  ideas  into  a  language  grown 
strange  to  him,  but  rather  that  he  himself  shares  the 
religious  belief,  and  holds  it  in  the  main  to  be  well 
founded.  Yet  he  never  tries  to  reconcile  these  religious 
notions  more  definitely  with  his  scientific  conceptions, 
or  to  demonstrate  their  mutual  compatibility.  We  can 
therefore  only  conclude  that  he  was  unconscious  of  the 
problem.17'     In  his  scientific  enquiry  into  the  highest 

ba  so  M  xupurral.     It  has  already  quontly  tho  mast  universal, 
been  ahown,  p.  237  aq  ,  that  the         '"  Vide  p.  267,  114. 
Plutonic  IdcH  are  the  hypaataiized         >™  This  Ribbing,   Plat.    Ideen! 

concept!  of  gen  us.     liuttho  highest  i.  370  sqq.,  candidly  admit  a,  thnngh 

Idea  aa  such  mart  be  necessarily  he  will  not  allow    that  the   Idoan 

the    higheat    genu*,    and    conae-  are  the  universal,  and  that  therefore 
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causes  he  confined  himself  to  the  Ideas,  and  when,  as  in 
the  Timaens,  he  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  the 
Deity  side  by  side  with  them,  he  does  so  without  proof 
or  accurate  definition,  but  merely  as  a  presupposition  of 
faith.177     For  his  personal  needs,178  and  for  practical 

;  application,  he  held  to  the  belief  in  Gods,  purifying  it 
indeed  in  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy,179  but  not  in- 
vestigating very  narrowly  its  relation  to  the  doctrine  of 
Ideas ;  contenting  himself  with  the  thought  that  both 

,  asserted  the  same  truth;  that  the  Ideas  were  truly 
divine,  and  that  the  highest  Idea  coincided  with  the 
highest  Deity.180    The  difficulties  besetting  the  com- 

the     predication     of    personality  simply  down  aide  by  side, 

would    contradict    their    concept.  l<*  This    Is    unmistakably    the 

Whether     this      supposition      is  real  point,  and  so  far  I  agree  with 

1  honourable    to    the    philosopher '  Deuschle's  remark  (Plato,  Mythen, 

(aa    Stampf,   loc.    cit.,    maintains  16  sq.)  that  to  Plato's  mind  the 

against   me)    or    not,  is  not  the  personal  God  had  a  meaning  be- 

qnestion  which  the  historical  en-  yond   a  mere  mythical   personifi- 

quirer  has  to  put ;  we  have  simply  cation.    This,  however,  holds  good, 

to  discover  what  can  be  proved,  not  only  of  a  God,  but  also  oi  the 

or  at  least  made  probable.     It  is  gods. 

certainly  not  improbable  that  even  179  On   this   point   more   exact 

Plato  was  unconscious  of  a  problem  details  will  be  given  later  on. 

which   remained  a  secret  to    all  ieo  But    does    not    this    make 

antiquity  up  to  the  time  of  Plo-  Plato  a  pantheist?    Even  if  this 

tinus,  and  that  he  overlooked  the  were    so,   it    would    be    no  great 

difficulty  in  which  the  theory  of  misfortune,  and  still  less  a   valid 

Ideas  involved  him  just  as  much  objection  against  the  result  of  an 

as  many  others  which  lay  nearer  historical  enquiry.    This,  however, 

to  hand.  is  not  the  question  here,  and  the 

177  Tim.  28  A  sqq.  it  is  proved  title   which  Rettig  has  given  to 

that  the  world  must  have  a  cause,  his  treatise,  '  AMa  in  the  Philebus 

for^  as  being  corporeal,  it  came  into  the  personal  Divinity  of  Plato  or 

existence,  r£  3'  at  yaro/Uptp  <pafxh  Plato  no  pantheist/  implies  a  very 

for*     atrlou    rivbs    dvdyKrjy    elyat  vague    conception    of    pantheism. 

<yfp4a0at.      It    is    not,    however,  If  Plato  had  repudiated  the  per- 

shown  further  that  this  alnay  is  sonality  of  the  divinity,  he  would 

reducible  to  a  iroirjrfjj,  irarfy>,  817-  still  not  be  a  pantheist.      In  his 

jjuoypy6s ;  we  have^  he  re  dogmatic  latest  principles   he    has   neither 

teliefs    and    scientific    ideas    set  removed  the  dualism  of  the  Idea 


.parison  of  things  so  essentially  different  seem  to  hare 
been  overlooked  by  Plato,  as  by  many  another  philo- 
sopher before  and  since  his  time.181 

In  thus  determining  the  highest  Being  as  the  Good, , 
and  as  Reason  assigning  an  end,  Plato  apprehends  it  as  ■ 
-thfl  jJraatiYa Lgrinciple,  revealing  ltsefffm  the  Phenol, 
menonj  because  God  is  good,  He  formed  t 


and  so-called  Hatter,  nor  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Ideas  from  things  and 
of  the  Ideas  from  one  another. 
Btit  the  statement  against  which 
Rettig  takes  the  field  does  not 
assert  that  Plato  repudiated  the 
personality  of  the  divinity,  but 
merely  that  he  did  not  enquire 
into  tho  question  of  personality. 

>»  The  view  above  developed, 
that  the  Idea  of  the  Good  is  iden- 
tical with  the  divinity,  is  found 
with  different  modifications  of  de- 
tail, which  affect  tho  question  of 
the  personality  of  the  Platonic 
God  (not  to  mention  the  Neo- 
Platonists),  in  Herbart,  Einleit.  in 
d.  phil.  WW.  i.  248 ;  Plat.  Syst. 
fond.  ibid.  iii.  78 ;  Schleierma- 
cher,  PI.  WW.  ii.  ('  13-1  :  Kilter, 
Gesch.  d.  Phil.  ii.  311  sq. ;  Preller, 
Hist.  phil.  gr.-riim.  2  A  p.  249  ; 
Honitz,  Disputalt.  Plat.  5  aqq.; 
lirandis,  ii.  a.  322  sqq.  J  Sdiweg- 
ler,  Gesch.  d.  Phil.  3  A  56; 
Striimpcll,  Gesch.  d.  theor.  Phil, 
d.  Gr.  131  ;  Ueberweg,  Rhein. 
Mua.  ii.  69  sqq. ;  Susemihl,  Genet. 
Entw.  i.  360,  ii.  22,  196,  202; 
Steinbart,  PI.  WW.  iv.  644  sq., 
659,  v.  214  bo.,  258,  689  sq.,  vi. 
86;  Stumpf,  Inc.  cit. ;  Bibbing, 
Plat.  Ideenl.  i  370  sqq.  (Other 
authorities  flpud  Stnllbaum,  Plat. 
Tim.  47.)  I  cannot,  however,  for 
the   reasons    above    listed,  agree 


with  Steinbart  (iv.  645),  in  re- 
ferring Phileb.  30  A,  C  to  the 
divinity  in  an  absolute  sense.  In 
Phasdr.  246  C,  which  he  also 
quotes,  Plato  is  not  expressing 
his  own  views  on  tho  divinity, 
but  simply  the  ordinary  opinion, 
which  he  declares  to  be  mistaken. 
It  appears  to  me  a  very  improbable 
conjecture  of  Steinbarl's  (vi,  87 
sq.},  that  Plato  distinguished  be- 
tween a  principle  of  rest  or  per- 
manency and  an  efficient  principle 
of  motion,  an  objective  and  sub- 
jective, an  Ideal  and  a  real  side  in 
the  divine  Being — the  former  the 
Idea  of  the  Good,  the  latter  Spirit. 
Both  forms  of  statement  are  found 
in  Plato,  but  he  dues  not  ill  any 
way  indicate  that  different  sides 
of  the  divine  principle  are  thereby 
inteudod.  All  the  objections  of 
Kettig,  Voiquardsen,  &c.  to  my 
view,  so  far  as  they  seemed  to  me 
to  be  of  any  importance,  will  be 
found  to  have  beou  noticed  either 
with  or  without  express  reference. 
1°  Tim.  29  D  :  \4ywpn  ii)  JV 
1p  Tim  suMsv  yirtatr  cat  to  sra> 
Tbie  i  {wiotAi  {wlarqe-tv.  dyaffoj 
fy  iyaBif  ii  oMfli  npl  ol&evbi 
oiWtoti     iyyiyvtrat     rpBbrai     (the 

very  same  important  position 
which  Plato  brings  as  an  objec- 
tion, Phtedr.  247  A,  to  the  $tiov 
tpBoripir    of  tho   popular   creed], 

u  2 
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I 


The  doctrine  of  Ideas  is  in  this  way  connected  with  the 
study  of  the  Cosmos, — Dialectics  with  Physics. 


rfltfrou  5'  Irrfe  fr  wdrra  &ri  fidXur-  foor    %r    6par6r    *-apaXa/3wr    o&x 

to  ycrMai  iftovX-fffrn    xapaX-faia  ifcvxiay&yof16XKdKiyovfur<»T\rjfi' 

iavry  .  .  •  fhvkrflcU    ydp   6   debs  fu\ut  Kal  drdirritt,  c/j  rd£ur  airrb 

drpiBd  /ibr  wdrra,  j\avpo*  Hi  fiti9h  Ifyayer  ix  rip  dra£iay,  rjyrj<rd  fiarot 

clrac   icard   bvvaiuv,  otrna   8/j  ira*  ^kccpo  ro&rou  xdmn  &ficiro*. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
PHYSICS, 

THE  GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  THE  WORLD  OF  PHENOMENA. 

Under  the  name  of  Physics  we  include  all  discussions 
relating  to  the  sphere  of  natural  existence;  on  the 
general  causes  of  the  world  of  Phenomena,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  world  of  Ideas ;  on  the  Cosmos 
and  its  parts ;  and  on  Man.  The  first  of  these  enquiries 
has  three  divisions :  (1)  the  universal  groundwork  of 
the  Sensuous  as  such,  namely  Matter;  (2)  the  relation 
of  the  Sensuous  to  the  Idea ;  (3)  that  which  mediatises 
between  the  world  of  Ideas  and  that  of  Sense — the 
World-soul. 

1.  Matter.  To  understand  Plato's  doctrine  of 
Matter,  we  must  look  back  to  his  doctrine  of  Ideas. 
Plato  considers  Ideas  as  the  only  true  existence:  he  / 
regards  the  sensible  Phenomenon  as  a  middle-term  ■ 
between  Being  and  Non-Being ;  that  to  which  only  a  ' 
transition  from  Being  to  Non-Being,  and  from  Non- 
Being  to  Being,  only  a  Becoming,  and  never  a  Being, 
can  belong.  In  the  Phenomenon  the  Idea  is  never 
purely  presented  to  us,  but  always  intermingled  with 
its   opposite,    confusedly,    broken   up  in   a   Plurality 
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of  individuals,  hidden  beneath  the  material  veil.1     The 
v  Phenomenon  is  not  an  absolute  self-dependent  existence, 
•  but  all  its  Being  is  Being  for  another,  by  means  of 
another,  in  relation  to  another,  for  the  sake  of  another.2 
^  The  objects  of  Sense  are  therefore,  in  a  word,  only  a 
shadow  and  mimicry  of  true  Existence.     That  which  in 
the  latter  is  One,  in  the  former  is  Many  and  Divided ; 
what  there  exists  purely  for  and  by  itself  is  here  in,  and 
by  reason  of,  another;  what  is  there  Being,  is  here 
Becoming.     But  how  is.this  metamorphosis  of  the  Idea 
in  the  Phenomenon  brought  about  ?    The  cause  of  it 
cannot  lie  in  the  Ideas  themselves ;  these,  even  if  they 
enter  into  a  community  of  existence,  still  remain  indi- 
vidually distinct,  without  interminglement,  each  in  its 
,  own  specific  essence:  an  Idea  cannot  coalesce  with  its 
Opposite  or  pass  over  into  it.8     Therefore,  if  one  Idea 


1  Vide  supra  and  Rep.  vii.  524  fUrir,  1j  fi-qbiv  rb  Tap&ray  avrrjy 

C,  vi.  493  E,  476    A,   477    A  ;  clvcu.    Cf.  Rep.  v.  476  A ;  Phaedo, 
Symp.  211  E,  207  D;  Polit.  269  102   B  sq.;    also    Crat.  386    D; 

D.  Theaer.    160    B,  in  which    latter 

2  Symp.  211  A,  where  arche-  passage,  however,  Plato  is  not 
typal  Beauty  in  opposition  to  speaking  in  his  own  name, 
phenomenal  beauty  (rd  toXXA  *  Ph&do,  102  D  sqq.:  ipol  yap 
xaXd)  is  described  &s  ov  t-q  fib*  ipaberai  ov  yAvov  airrb  rb  fUye$ot 
Ka\bv,  rjj  b1  aUrxpb",  <xJ&  totI  otbtror*  i0{\eu>  A/ta  fUya  xal 
/Uy,  rori  8'  ot,  o&bl  vpbs  /xh  rb  apucpbr  eXyai,  &c,  tl>$  8*  afrnat  teal 
Ka\b*  xpbs  W  rb  altrxpbv  o&b'  rb  a/utcpbr  rb  t*  ij/uv  ovk  i$i\ci 
Ma  fib*  Kakbr,  Ma  8'  aUryjp6v,  xork  fUya  ylyve<r$at  oite  &k\o 
us  rial  fib?  tv  Kakbv,^  rial  bk  otter  ruv  Ivavrluv,  &c.  To  this 
alaxpbv.  Phileb.  54  C,  vide  chap,  it  is  objected  that  Socrates  himself 
ii.  n.  10.  Tim.  52  C :  eltcbvi  fxh  had  just  said  that  opposites  come 
(sensible  appearance),  ixeirep  ovb'  from  opposites,  to  winch  it  is  re- 
afirb  rovro  t<f>'  if  yfyovw  (the  plied :  rbrt  /xtr  yap  iXiyero  iic  rov- 
Actual,  for  the  exposition  of  which  ivavriov  xpdyfiaros  rb  iravrlw 
it  serves)  iavrrjs  iariv,  iripov  bi  xpaypua  ylyvarOai,  vvv  bi  6ti  airrb 
rtPQS  del  <f>4p«rai  (pdvravfia,  bib.  rb  ivarrioy  iavr<p  kvdvriov  ovk  dp 
ravra  iv  iripu  TpoaJjKci  rivl  yly-  rrorc  ^botro,  &c.  Cf.  Soph.  252 
P€<t$cu,  ofotas  afuaayixias  drrcxo-  D,  255  A. 


goes  through  many  other  Ideas,  and  includes  them  in 
itself,*  each  must  still  maintain  its  unchanged  identity,* 
after  its  own  fashion.  One  concept  allows  itself  to  com' 
bine  with  another,  only  so  far  as  it  ia  identical  with 
that  other.*  Sensible  objects  on  the  other  band,  in  \ 
contradistinction  from  Ideas,  are  capable  of  assuming^ 
not  only  similar,  but  also  opposite  conditions ;  and  this 
is  so  essential  in  them,  that  Plato  plainly  says  there  is 
not  one  of  them  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  its  own 
opposite,  the  existence  of  which  is  not  simultaneously 
its  non-existence.7  This  imperfection  of  the  Pheno- 
menon cannot  spring  from  the  Idea:  it  rather  proves, 
that  necessity  as  well  as  Reason  is  the  cause  of  the1 
world,  and  that  this  irrational  cause  cannot  entirely  be 
overcome  by  Reason.8  Consequently  to  explain  Sense 
as  such,  a  special  principle  must  be  assumed,  and  this 
principle  must  be  the  direct  contrary  of  the  Idea,  for  ! 
it  is  precisely  the  contradiction  between  the  Phenomenon 
and  the  Idea  which  has  to  be  derived  from  it.  It 
must  contain  the  cause  of  the  Non-being,  the  divisi- 
bility, the  mutability  of  the  Phenomenon,  and  only 
this ;  for  whatever  is  real,  one,  and  permanent,  origi- 

*  Soph.   253   D;    vido   chap.  v.  "SOij"  roB  Si  drdymii  ipxfTot  ry 

note  78.  ittWtiy   atr^r   rtat    yiymniruir  tA 

'  Philel).  15  B  (vide  not*  89).  iXtwra  iwl   ri   p4\Ttare-    Syrir, 

Cf.  pp.  228,  240.    It  will  bo  shown  t(ii>td  hot*  roi>r(l   tf    &'  iviyci)t 

presently    that    liepub.    v.   470  A  tjttu^vvi    uwi    xdfloDt     l/uppmot 

does  not  contradict  this  view.  oOtu  tar'  ipx&r  {uriarnTo  r6St  to 

'  Soph.  255  E  sqq. ;  vide  p.  249.  *£V.  rf  rit  eir  f  ytyort  kotA  raff™ 

7  llep.  v.  479  A  (vide  p.  224) ;  orrui     ipt!,     futrior    ial    to    rijt 

Ph«do,  102.  TXn*u^t»ijt   rtJoi  afrtai,   y  tfpttr 

«  Tim.  48  A :  MwyW"!  y*P  otv  vifvxn.     Cf.  Tim.  56  C,  68  E ; 

4    reuSe    tav    tha/iov     yirtm    t£  Tuetet.  17G  A. 
irdyldft  ti  ml  roS  trvrr&ircui  iytv- 
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nates  exclusively  with  the  Idea.  Therefore  if  the  Idea 
be  the  purely  Existent,    this   principle  will  be  the 

I  purely  Non-existent ;  if  the  one  be  uniform  and  invari- 
able Essence,  the  other  must  be  absolute  division  and 

/  absolute  change.  This  principle  is  what  is  usually, 
though  not  in  Platonic  phraseology,9  termed   by  us 

s  Platonic  Matter. 

9  Tbc  word  &\rj  in  Plato  bears  position  of  the  Platonic  doctrine. 

the  same  signification  as  in  ordi-  It  docs  not,  however,  follow  that 

nary  speech  :  it  means  a  '  wood/  he    had    heard     the    word    from 

'  timber/  and  sometimes  generally  Plato's  own  lips  in  the  oral  dis- 

1  material.'    The  later  philosophic  courses;    for,   as  is  well    known, 

application  of  the  word  to  signify  Aristotle    does    not    hesitate    to 

the  abstract   concept  of  material  enunciate    the    views    of    earlier 

substratum  is  expressed  by  Plato,  thinkers  in  his  own  terminology. 

so  far  as  he  has  that  concept  at  all,  In  Pbys.  iv.  2,  209  b.  ii.  210  a.  1,  he 

in  other  ways.    This  holds  good  says :  Plato  in  the  Timseus  (where, 

of  Tim.  69  A,  where,  after  a  dis-  however,  this  denotation  never  oc- 

enssion  on  the  two  kinds  of  causes  curs)  calls  V\rj  the  iitdcKTinbv,  in 

to  be  mentioned  later  on,  wc  read  :  the   &ypa<f>a   ddynara.     It   is    the 

6r*  ofo  Mi  rd  vvw    olo*    riKTwriw  Great  and  Small.     If  we  consider 

ijfiip  v\rj  TapdKdTaL  rd  t&w  alrlur  how   foreign   the  word   is  to    the 

yivrj     6iv\a<T/jJva     (or    -\tafjLtra) :  Timseus,  how  closely  its  usage  in 

'  since  we  have  the  different  kinds  Aristotle  is    connected    with   the 

of   causes  set   out    before  us,   as  peculiar  leading  ideas  of  his  8V6- 

cartenters  have  their  timber/  and  tern,  and  how  little  it  is  suitable 

Phileb.    54    B    (6upra,  chap.  vi.  to  Plato,  who  did   not,  like  his 

n.   10).      The    context    gives    no  scholars,  seek  for  the  basis  of  the 

occasion    for    understanding  C\rj,  corporeal  in  a  positive  substratum  ; 

with  Susemihl,  Genet.  Entw.  ii.  43,  and  if  again  wc  observe  that,  for 

and  Wohlstein,  Mat.  w.  Weltseele  the  reasons  given  above,  it  could 

(Marb.  1863\  p.  7,  as  'matter  in  not  have  occurred  in  the  Aypafa 

general/  ana  not  rather  (on  the  &6ynarat   and  that  Theopbrastus 

analogy  of  (pdpfiaKa  and   6pyapa)  (in  the  passage  quoted  chap.   vi. 

in  the  sense  of  raw  material.    The  note  1C5)  does  not  appear  to  Know 

so-called   Timiens    of   Locri    uses  the  term  as  Platonic,  it  will  seem 

C\rf  (93  A  sqq.,  97  F\  where  Plato  far  from  probable  that  Plato  in- 

(Timseus,  48  E  sqq.)  has  inrodox*)  troduced  it   into  philosophic  lan- 

y€v{<rcun,  <t>u<Tts  ri.  icdrra  cdtfrnra  guage.     Although  therefore  I  shall 

ltX°lJ^y^^€^a^vrly^Kfxa'yii0¥^K€LV0  make  use  of  Aristotle's  term  for 

4v   £  yiyveraL,  x^Pa>  r6rof,   &c.  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  do  not  wish 

TX17,   as   a  technical  philosophic  it  to  be  considered  as  Platonic, 

term,  is  first  met  with  in  Aristotle,  2&/ta  may  be  more  correctly  re- 

and  is  frequently  used  in  his  ex-  garded  as  an    ordinary  Platonic 


A  description  of  it  ia  given  in  the  Philebus  and  \ 
Timfiena.10  The  Fhilebna  (24  E)  designates  the  uni- 
versal substratum  of  the  sensible  Phenomenon  as  the  , 
Unlimited,  and  ascribes  to  it  '  all  that  is  capable  of  more 
and  less,  of  stronger  and  weaker,  and  of  excess ; '  that 
is  to  say,  the  Unlimited  is  that  within  which  no  fixed 
and  exact  determination  is  possible,  the  element  of  l 
conceptleae  existence,  of  change,  which  never  arrives 
at  Being  and  permanence.11^  The  Tinuens  (48  E)  enters 

denotation  of  tbo  corporeal,  in  iti  Woblstein,   loo.  cit.  3  sq.  8  sq., 

general  character  and  as    Jislin-  would  understand  by  the  -ytyviiu- 

gniahed   from    the    spiritual.      It  ran   d<l  in   tliis  passage   not  the 

occurs  in  tills  sense,  Soph.  ^46  A-  world  but  matter,  and  would  refer 

248  A  ;  Folit.  SCO  D,  273  I)  (where  the  ytnrvTor  vapAou-f/ia  mentioned 

Schaarschmidt,    Samm).    d.    plat,  in  what  follows  (28  B,  29  A)  to 

Schr.  210,  thinks  he  finds  an  evi-  matter  «lso._  Against  tbo  first  of 

dence  of  spnriouancas  in  this  'no-  these  suppositions  there  ia  the  cir- 

Platonic  '  signification  of  the  icon!) ;  cuniatance  that  the  ■yryro/iiyar  del 

and  also  Philcl).  29  C:  of.  04  B,  is  not  merely  perceptible  and  pre- 

and  particularly  (together  with  the  aentablo   but  also   subject  to   be- 

Suivnlent  awita.Tett.lii,  in  Tint.  28  coming    and   perishing.      Matter, 

31   B,   34   B,  35    A,   36   D,  according  to  Plato  (of.  note  14),  is 

60  B.     Tbo  concept  of  trui/ia,  how-  neither.     A    complete  anil  accu- 

ercr,  does  not  coincide  with  that  rate   consideration  of  the  passage 

of  matter:  the  aCifm  is  visible  and  will  show  both  suppositions  to  be 

palpable,  and  this  presupposes  that  equally  untenable.      With    r 

■*     --■■-'-  of  the  elements  (Tim  '-  "■    ---:       -  J- 


to  the  yc-fvifitvar  del  it  is  remarked 
26  B,  31  B  eqq.);    the  so-called     that  it  must  bare  an  attthor. 


r,  on  the  contrary,  is 
to  the  elementary  bodies,  yet  it  bus 
none  of  their  determinations  in 
ilaelF,  and  is  therefore  not  per. 
ceptihletothesenseB.  Thexavicj^i 
becomes  the  ou^o  because  it  admits 
the  form  of  the  four  elements. 

10  In  the  passage  quoted  p.  2G3, 
110. 

"  Cf.  Tim.  27  D,  where  it  is 
said  of  the  sensible  aa  a  whole, 
that  it  is  fiyrhiuror  uir  dtl  bv  ti 
eiUwort  .  .  .  JAfjj  fit'  o&rflijmart 
AX&yoo  tofrarir,  ■fiyri/itrar  tal 
dTtMitptror,  trnn  ti  ailirort  4V. 


i   follows,  What  archetype 

That  wbiih  is  fashioned  after  an 
archetype  is  itself  neither  the  arche- 
type nor  the  material  in  which  it 
is  fashioned.  Nor  can  the  material 
be  identified  with  the  archetype 
which  it  is  to  represent,  aa  Wobl- 
stein maintains.  By  the  ytyy^Tor 
TapdSiiyn*  ia  not  meant  anything 
which  actually  preceded  the  crea- 
'   "'      world;   it  ia    merely 


some  tiling    laid    down    hypotheti- 
cal!}'.     Instead  of  saying, 
creator  fashioned  the  world 


the 


P«H!VWP 
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*  more  into  detail.  Plato  here  distinguishes  first  the  arche- 
typical, self-identical  Essence — Ideas.  Secondly,  comes 
that  which  is  imitated  from  them,  the  sensible  Pheno- 
menon. In  the  third  place  we  have  that  which  is  at 
once  the  groundwork  and  the  receptacle  of  all  Becoming, 
the  common  element  which  underlies  all  corporeal  ele- 
ments and  all  determinate  matter.  In  the  ceaseless 
flux  of  all  these  forms  in  the  circle  of  Becoming  this, 
common  element  runs  through  them  as  their  perma- 
nent substratum:  it  is  the  something  in  which  they 
become,  and  to  which  they  return.  It  is  never  repre- 
/  sented  in  them  purely,   but  only  under  a  particular 

J  form ; 12    it  is  the  impressible  mass  (Itcnaytiov)  out  of 

which  they  were  all  formed,  but  which,  for  that  very 
reason,  must  itself  be  without  specific  quality  or  definite 
form.  That  such  an  element  must  be  presupposed,. 
Plato  proves  from  the  continual  flux  of  things  sensible, 
the  constant  passing  of  the  elements  one  into  another* 
This  he  says  would  be  impossible  if  the  determinate 
kinds  of  matter  in  themselves  were  something  real,  a 
Something,  and  not  merely  modifications  of  one  com- 
mon and  therefore  necessarily  indeterminate  third 
Something.13  !  That  Something  he  more  precisely  de- 
scribes asr  an  invisible  and  shapeless  nature,  capable  of 

eternal  archetype,1  Plato  says  'he  iracav  6a rj  p.6pipLa   un  tvra   avriu 

fashioned  it  not  according  to  the  ivdelKvvrat  <pd<ris.   .   .  .   b   tf  di 

Becoming,    but  according  to    the  iyytyvd/Meva  del  Hacrov  avrwv  <par- 

Eternal.'  Tafrrcu  kclI  t&\iv  iK€i$ev  &T6\\vrat, 

12  49  D  sq. :  Tiro  mast  not  call  pJ>vov  £kuvo  a 0  Tpwrayopctctv  r<£ 

any    definite     material     (as    fire,  re  tovto  kclI  t<J5  rdde  TpoaxpwpJvovs 

water,  &c.)  a  t68c  or  tovto,  but  6v6fxarat  ic.t.X. 

only  a  toioutov,  because  they  are  13  49  B  sqq.     We  have  already 

always  passing  into  one  another !  met    with    something    similar    in 

<t>€uyu  yh.p  ovx  inrbpwop  ttjv  tov  Diogenes  of  Apollouia,  vol.   i.  p. 

t6$€  Kal  tovto  teal  t^v  ry5e   kclI  219. 
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taking  any  shape ;  M  as  Space,  which,  itself  eternal  and 
imperishable,  provides  a  home  for  all  Becoming;  as 
the  Other,  in  which  all  Becoming  most  be,  in  order  to 
exist  at  all ;  while  true  Existence,  as  in  itself  sole,  can- 
not enter  a  sphere  so  entirely  different  from  itself.1* 
The  statements  of  Plato's  disciples  are  all  to  thiB  effect. 
^According  to  Aristotle,  Plato  in  his  discourses  reduced 
Matter  to  the  Unlimited,  or,  as  he  usually  says,  to  the 

"  60     A.    sqij. ;     e.g.    ns    gold  drat  ™>  tlSSr.     Sii   Sij    T*}r   rou 

continually    tram  formed   into    all  Tfyoriroi  SparoS  «al  wiyrvi  aiaftj- 

possiblo    figures    would    still    be  rev  wipa  ial  iroioxh"  P-^T*  1%* 

called   gold,   bo    with   the   nature  jtijrt    iipa   li-firc     rip    p,f)rt    CSup 

ft)foii)  which  admits  all  bodies  ill  Wvu/Hr,  p-t,"  Sua,  it  ra&ruy  pi,™ 

itself;  rairrby  adiHjr  itl  xpoapTpttir-  i%  S/rrairraytyartv    iW  drd/iccraf 

in  yip  riji  iavrijt  rb  wapdway  out  (156*    tl     tal     dpoptpoy,    wayStx^i 

t{trraTat  Sirydptbis.   Stxtral  Tl  yip  pfraKdpfiator    Si     dwopi&raTd    rn 

id  id  wdrra,  'at  pupip^y  aiStpiar  rob  roitrov  sal  •SvaaXwriraToy  airrb 

Tuii    oiStrl    rUr   tlgibrrwr  bpolay  Xiyarrti  vti  ipivatypfSa.     The    cor- 

iX\i)<pcK>v&ap.y  oiSap.uf   iKiutycior  met  view  is  simply  that:  rip pir 

yap  tpi'Gti  TUrt  jrcirai,  turoiptrbr  Tt  i'darort    avTou     rd     wtwupupjyoy 

*al$iaaxfyj.aTt{t>p.tvoi> vTcbr&y(lai.}>v-  pipat    'pab>e<x&atr    rb    Si    irypayBiy 

™»,  <palrrrai  11  SC  inttya  dXXarc  Stwp,  w.t.X. 

bXXouv.    id  «  (fcridrra  cat  ifidrra         ls  52    A    uq.  :    bpoXtrywriay,    ty 

ruy  Srriiir  del  ptp^para  (that  which  piy  ctmt  rb  tarb.  rni/ri  rfdoi  lx", 

enters  iota  that  nature  is  in  each  Ayimtray  «al  £r<i\cBpar,  &c.  .  .  . 

case  the  copy  or  the  Ideas),  tutu-  rb    Si  bpurvpor  Spatbr    it  ixttnp 

Birra  dw'  airily  Tpbrow  rirb.  Sin-  (sensible  Being)  SdiTtpoy  .  ,  .  Tpt- 

Amstsp  koX  Bavpatrbr.  .  .  .  Tliat  rer  Si  at  yittt  tr  rb   Tift  x<ipai 

in   which  an   impression  is  to  be  dei,  ipBopav  ou  wpasStxipfor,  ISpan 

taken  must   in   itself  he    ipopiiov  Si  rapixoy  Sua  Ix't  yircoai  xoffii-, 

itllruy    brandy    Twy    tt/ur.    Seat  avrb    St     ptr'    dyatiBtialai    irrby 

piWot  Btxcaffai  Trodet,  If  it  already  Xnynrpip   ran   rb0ip,    piytt   nurd*, 

had  any  of  these  forms,  it  would  wpbi  t  Si)  tal  lytipordkovpxr  fi\i- 

give   bach    the    impression   badly,  rami,  not  ipapty   Aw-yKaioy  ttml 

Just  as    we   make  the    oil,  out  of  rou  rb   fl»   arar  (y  run  rosy  tal 

which    ointments    ere    to   be    pre-  narixpr  xupay  rma,  rb  St  jiijre  it 

Cred,  scentleas,  and  tho  was  form-  77J    fii}r«   war    kht'    oipanir   ebltr 

s   which   we    intend   10   mould,  (but  .  .   ,  ri.\8i)h,   in  ilxbyt  piy, 

TaOrbr  oBr  tal  rip  to  tut  wirruy  k.t.X.  (vide  note  2)  .  .  .  ejroi  piy 

del  Tt  trruy  tart,  war  iaurov   (in  of»  !jj  wapa  T^i  ipty  ((t^u  Xnyt- 

each  of  its  parts)  ToWitui  ipopoi-  aStli  iy  utipakalip  ttShaBw  hiyoi,  Sy 

upara    Kahvt    pJXkarrt    tixt*s<11  T<  «"'  X'ty"*  *"'  ytrtew  tlm  Tpt* 

wirrar  inrbt  air$  wpoffau  wtipv-  Tpij;!}  <at  wplr  oiparbr  yeylaBav 
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Great  and  Small,   in  order  thus  to  express  that  its 
specific  essence   consists,   not  in  fixed,  self-identical, 
Ideally  defined  properties,   but  only  in  extensive  or 
intensive  quantity;  that  it  is  capable  of  enlargement 
and  diminution,  of  increase  and  decrease  to  an  indefi- 
nite extent.16     Hermodorus  says  he  described  it  as  all 
that  stands-TnTthe  relation  of  Great  and  Small,  that  has 
in  itself  an  endless  gradation  of  more  and  less,  that  falls 
under  the  category  of  the  inconstant,  the  infinite,  the 
formless,  the  Non-existent,  and  as  such  can  neither  be 
called  a  principle  nor  a  Being.17     What  then  are  we  to 
gather  from  these  statements  was  Plato's  real  opinion  ? 
It  was  once  generally  supposed  that  Plato  taught  the 
existence  of  an  eternal  corporeal  Matter,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  a  corporeal  Matter  that  preceded  the  creation 
of  the   world.     Aristotle   first  gave,  occasion   to  this 
view,18  though   he   does   not   share   it;    among    later 
writers  it  is  almost  universal,  and  in  modern  times  it 
has  found  many  noteworthy  supporters,19  though  not  a 
few?0  opponents.21     Much  may  be  urged  in  its  favour. 

16  Phys.  iii.  4,  203  a.  15,  c.  6,        18  Vide  p.  283,  1G0. 

306  b.  27 ;  iv.  2,  209  b.  33,  1,  9,         19  lionitz,  Disput.  Platonic®,  65 

192  a.  11 ;  Metaph.  i.  6,  987  b.  20  sq.;  Brandis,Gr.-rom.Phil.  ii.a.295 

sqq.  1,  7,  988  a.  25  ;  iii.  3,  998  b.  sqq. ;  Stallbaura,  Plat.  Tim.  p.  43, 

10.    This  statement  is  more  fully  205  sqq. ;  Rcinhold,  Gesch.  d.  Phil, 

discussed  in  my  Plat.  Stud.  p.  217  i.  125  ;  Hegel,  Gcsch.  der  Phil.  ii. 

sqq.,  and  later  on  in  this  chapter.  231  sq. ;  Striimpell,  Gesch.  d.  theor. 

17  In  the  statement  of  Dercy  11  ides  Phil.  d.  Gr.  144  sqq.;  Ueberweg 
as  to  Hermodorus  (borrowed  from  ub.  d.  pi.  Welts.,  Rhein.-Mus.  ix. 
Simplicius),  vide  p.  277,  137,  57  sqq. ;  Vulquardsen  Idee.  d. 
which  is  quoted  in  detail  in  my  pers.  Geist.  70  sq.  ;  Schneider,  D. 
Diatribe  de  Hermodoro,  p.  20  sqq.,  Mat.  Princ.  d.  plat.  Metaph.  (Gera, 
and  again  by  Susemihl,  Genet.  1872)  11  sq.;  YVohlstein,  Mat.  u. 
Entw.  ii.  522  tqq.     The  quotation  Welts.  11  sq.,  &c. 

from  Eudemus,  vol.  i.  302-3,  3rd        *°  Bockh,   in  Daub  and    Creu- 
edit.>  agrees  with  this.  zer's  Studion,  iii.  26  sqq. ;  Ritter, 


]  The  groundwork  of  sensuous  existence  is  undoubtedly 
described  in  the  Timeaus  as  a  material  substratum ; — 
it  is  that  in  which  all  particular  forms  of  matter  arise, 
and  into  which  they  resolve  themselves;**  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  unhewn  mass  out  of  which  the  artist 
fashions  his  figures ;!  it  is  set  forth  as  the  rovro  and 
roSt,  which,  never  departing  from  its  own  nature, 
assumes  sometimes  the  form  of  fire,  sometimes  that  of 
water,  &c. :  lastly,  mention  is  made  of  something 
visible,  which,  before  the  beginning  of  the  world,  had, 
in  the  restlessness  of  lawless  motion,  the  forms  and 
qualities  of  all  elements  confusedly  and  uncertainly  in 
itself.1*  But  this  last  enunciation  contradicts  others 
too  palpably  to  be  maintained.     Plato  repeatedly  de- 


t  retell,     der     Phil.    ii.    345    iq. ;  being  from  the  elements.    Bj 'that 

Preller,   Hilt.  phil.  (ir.-rom.  257;  out  of  which  these  become '  wo  aro 

Schleienn richer,  Gartch.  der  I'll il.  p.  not  merely  to  understand  the  tri< 

105;  Steiuhsrt,   Plat.  W.  >i.   115  angles  (vide  chap,  viii.)  or  which 

sqq.  ;  Susemihi,  Genet.   Entw.   ii.  Plato  composes  the  elements.    Tho 

405  aqq. ;  Ribbing,  Plat.  Ideenl.  i.  expression  seems  designedly  genc- 

333  gq. ;  Siebeck.  Untcrs.  z.  Phil,  ml,  to  suit  any  other  supposition 

d.  Gr.  103  sqq.    Of.  mj  Plat.  Stud,  which  represents  the  elements  aa 

212,  225.  derived  ;   e.g.  tho  theories  of  the 

a  Harbach,  Gesch.  der  Phil.  i.  Atomistasndof  Anaxagnras.  Thorn 

p.  113  sq.,  and  Sigwart,  Gesch.  der  is  no  real  question  as  to  what  the 

PhiL.   i.   117   eqq.,   express   them-  elements  are  composed  of.     The 

selves    vaguely.      Ast    (liber    die  object  is   rather  to  guard  against 

Materie  in  Tim.  Abhandl.  der  Miin-  any  confusion  of  the  primal  sub- 

chener  Akad.  i.   45  54)  doas  not  stratum   with   the   components  of 

clearly  state  his  own   views  as  to  the  elements  (determined  in  form 

Plato's  me  ming.  or  quality),  whatever  they  may  be. 

B  Videsupra,29B.  Theslstoment  d  Tim.  30  A,  vide  p.  201,  181  ; 

Tim.  51  A,  that  the   vroloxh  toC  52  D  sqq.   69  II;   ef.  Pilit.   2G0 

>rytr07-Diisneithcroneortlie  four  D,  273   B:    revrur  W   atrip  [7$ 

elements,  pfrt  tea  in  roAmr  /tTJre  tia/tif]  rh  awpjiTattSit  T?jt  anynpi- 

<?£  Sir  rauVa  ■yryow,  is  merely  in-  trtun    alrwr,    ri    H)i    rdXai    tots 

tended  to  exclude  the  notion  of  any  Qvatut   avwrpapcr,  In   toXXtji   *# 

definite    matter:      tho    individual  Hertxor  drnjiai   rplr   til   rbr   rir 

sensible  things  are  what  come  into  noaium  i^ixieBm. 
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clares  that  the  common  substratum  of  all  elementary 
forms  must  be  entirely  formless.  Here  beginnings  of 
configuration  are  attributed  to  it.  Elsewhere  he  holds 
that  all  the  visible  was  originally  created.24  Accord- 
ing to  this  passage,  a  visible  something  existed  before 
the  creation  of  the  world.26  He  makes  all  motion  in 
the  corporeal  to  come  from  the  soul.  Here  inanimate 
matter  is  said  to  be  continually  moved.  These  contra- 
dictions are  not  to  be  evaded  by  the  distinction  of  a 
double  matter;28  (a  primitive  matter  which,  as  wholly 
shapeless,  is  likewise  invisible  and  uncorporeal, — and  a 

84  Tim.  28  B.  (30  A :  vw  6<jov  fjv  bparby  ircyaXa- 
M  The  expedient,  which  Stall-  puv.  68  E:  ravra  M)  rdprarbre 
banrn  (Plat.  Tim.  205  sqq.)  and  Tavry  t€<pvk6tcl  i£  dvdyKi)%  b  .  .  . 
apparently  also  Volquardsen  (loc.  Srjpuovpybt  .  .  .  xapeXdnParev,  ijvl- 
cit.  70  sq. )  adopt  in  the  supposition  *a  rbv  avrdptcTj  re  teal  rbv  rtXethrarov 
that  God  first  made  matter  and  dtbv  iyfrva).  Expressions  like  this 
then  fashioned  the  world  out  of  it,  cannot  mean  that  God  created  it 
is  thoroughly  inadmissible.  Had  for  this  end  and  then  formed  it: 
this  been  Plato's  meaning  he  must  and  Plato  could  not  possibly  have 
somewhere  or  other  have  declared  assumed  this.  Supposing  that 
it ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  pas-  there  were  in  the  world  no  ele- 
sage  in  which  a  creation  of  matter  ment  in  its  essence  and  origin 
is  taught  or  hinted  at  (on  Tim.  52  independent  of  the  divine  causality, 
1),  cf.  note  27),  nor  does  Aristotle  the  limitation  of  that  causality  by 
know  anything  about  it ;  the  Ti-  necessity,  and  the  opposition  of 
maeus  rather  distinguishes  the  vow  and  drdymj,  so  expressly  em- 
foundation  of  the  corporeal  from  phasised  by  Plato,  would  have  no 
all  Becoming :  the  archetype  is  foundation ;  for  (Politicus,  273  B) 
one,  the  copy  is  two,  yiv€vi»  txov  onty  good  is  communicated  to  the 
/cat  bparby,  the  i/iroBox^  ytviaeus  world  by  its  author,  everything 
three  (48  E);  d-irar  footnrcp  tyv  incomplete  and  bad  can  only  origi- 
yivcaw  (49  E,  vide  note  12)  is  a  nate  from  its  corporeal  nature, 
mere  TotoOrw,  not  a  rbbe ;  the  Were  this  likewise  the  work  of  the 
Upav  xap^xoy  6<ra  tyci  yireaw  Divinity,  there  could  be,  on  Plato's 
vcurip  is  separated  from  the  alvdrj-  theory,  no  such  thing  as  evil  in  the 
rbv  and  ytvm\rbv  (52  A,  vide  note  world. 

15).     One  is  fashioned  by  God :  of       '*  Ueberweg,  Khein.    Mus.   ix. 

the  other  it  is  said  that  he  has  re-  62.     Siebeck  loc.  cit.  is  opposed  to 

•ceived  it  to  form  it  into  the  world  him. 


secondary  matter,  which  even  before  the  creation  of 
the  world  was  to  a  certain  extent  formed).  Not  only 
does  Plato  give  no  hint  of  such  a  distinction,17  but  he 
expressly  excludes  it,  by  attributing  to  the  same  sub- 
stratum— which  at  first,  before  the  Deity  has  begun  to 
set  it  in  order,  is  described  as  entirely  without  proper- 
ties— an  unregulated  motion,  and  those  beginnings  of 
elementary  forms,  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  as 
originating  prior  to  the  framing  of  the  Cosmos.*8  This 
point  must  therefore  belong  to  the  mythical  expressions 
in  which  the  Timseus  abounds."  It  is  the  ancient 
notion  of  Chaos  which  Plato  temporarily  appropriates, 


17  Tim.   52    1)    (Buprn,    note    15  anil   transition,    presupposes    such 

end)  might  perhaps  suggest  itself ;  an   unchangeable    substratum,   he 

where  by  76*9-11,  as  distinguished  repeats,  60  C  (vide  previous  note), 

from  x&P",  'he  so-called  secondary  his  enumeration  and  explains  that 

matter  might  be  understood.     But  nono  of  the  forma  and  attributes 

the  comparison  of  p.  50  C  (yirt;  which    it   is   lo  impropriate   can 

rptrri,  to  lUr  ytyrifitrar,  ri  &'  it  belong  to  that  substratum  ;  then, 

1}  yiyytTai,  to  !'  tSiy  d£o/ioioL'/io«  52  A  (Tide  note  15),  ho  again  re- 

Qitrai   rb  ytyrdpirar)   and    52    A  curs    to    the    same    cUssilication, 

(supra,  note  15  beginning)  proves  which  52  D  (ibid,  end),  is  repeated 

tlint    ibe   yirtait    applies   to   that  a  third  time,  anil  immediately  adds 

which  is  fashioned  on  the  model  the   voids  :    tJj»   Si    Si;   yiytatui 

of  the  ideas — the  word    of  sense.  TiO$niriypatron/rrir,iialrvpovtUHir, 

This  would  of  course  not  be  nnle-  &c.  ratTotarfyr  pir  Ittir  QabitaSai, 

rior  to  the  world:  Plato  does  not  8ii  it  tS  pnfi'  i/ioluy  Svrdpcur  filjrt 

sny  that  the  ytybpuyaw  was  before  laafipiviiiy  iftwir\Bt9at  tar'  aiSlw 

the  world,  but  simply  that  the  BV,  airyi   laa/ibowiiy,  &c.     Here  it  is 

the  xupa,  and  the  yiwtau  are  dis-  obvious  that  (he  nffijri)  is  the  sub' 

tinct  (rpla  rptxy),  UI|d  were  always  stratum    previously    described   as 

so,  i.e.  they  are  distinct  in  concept,  entirely   formless,   which   however 

'"  Tim.  48  E,  Plato  says:  besides  cannot   possibly    be    liquid,  fiery, 

the  previous  two  classes  (efBij),  the  tic,  before  it  has  taken  the  forms 

rapaiuypa  and  the  fdjii^ia  rapa-  of  the  elementary  bodies. 
SciypaTm,   there  is   a   third,   the        *»  So,  according  to  Bockh,  toe. 

uroaaX^  or  TifliJ»ij  ycvlatm.     After  cit.,  with  all  that  goes  beyond  tho 

having  shown  that  all  determinate  theory  of  matter  in  this  dialogue, 
matter,  in  its  continual  interchange 
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replacing  it  by  something  else  when  he  has  to  explain 
himself  more  definitely.  The  rest  has  more  weight, 
but  is  still  not  decisive ;  even  if  that  which  underlies 
all  determinate  matter,  as  substratum  and  as  cause  of 
its  apparent  constitution,  be,  according  to  oar  view, 
Matter  alone,  it  may  still  be  asked  whether  that  view  is 
shared  by  Plato.  He  constantly  declares,  and  the 
Tinueos  reiterates  the  declaration  (27  D),  that  only  to 
the  Idea  does  true  existence  belong ;  bat  how  can  he 
maintain  this  if  Matter  be  set  beside  the  Idea,  as  a 
second  substance,  equally  eternal,  and  according  to  its 
essential  nature  equally  permanent  and  self -identical, 
in  all  the  vicissitude  of  its  forms  ?  So  far,  however, 
from  doing  so,  Plato  designates  matter  with  sufficient 
clearness  as  the  Non-existent.  According  to  the 
Timteus,  it  is  neither  to  be  apprehended  by  Thought, 
like  the  Idea;  nor  by  Perception,  like  the  sensible 
Phenomenon.10  Since  then,  true  Being,  according  to 
Plato,  ia  absolutely  knowable,  while  that  which  is  inter- 
mediate between  Being  and  Non-being  is  the  object  of 
perception,  and  Non-being  is  wholly  unknowable,'1 — it 
follows  that  Matter  can  only  belong  to  Non-being. 
And  the  same  inference  is  deducible  from  the  definition 
of  sense  as  a  middle  term  between  Being  and  Non- 
being.3'  If  all  the  Being  of  Sense  arises  from  par- 
ticipation in  Ideas,"  that  can  only  be  Non-being 
whereby  Sense  and  Ideas  are  contradistinguished  from 
each  other.     Plato,  however,  has  expressed  himself  still 

M  hi  A  aq. ;  vide  note  15.  *  Rep.  v.   479,  vi.  509  B,  vii. 

31  Vide  p.  205.  517  C  aq. ;  Pbedo,  74  A  aq. ;  76  D, 

■  Rep.  v.  477  A,  479  B  »q.,    100  D;  Sjmp.  211  B;  Farm.  129 

x.  597  A.  A,  130  B. 


more  clearly;  'That  in  which  all  things  appear,  grow 
np  and  decay,  is  Space.'"  It  is,  therefore,  that  Third 
Element  which,  side  by  side  with  Ideas  and  the  Pheno- 
menal world,  is  required  as  the  universal  groundwork 
of  the  latter."  It  is  conceived,  not  as  a  mass  filling 
space,  but  as  Space  itself — the  Empty,  which  receives 
into  itself  the  forms  of  the  corporeal.  Hence  the 
Tims  us  never  speaks  of  this  groundwork  of  the  sensibly- 
perceptible  as  that  out  of  which,  but  always  as  that  in 
which,  things  have  become."  Aristotle,  too,  agrees 
with  this ;  his  testimony  is  all  the  more  weighty,  as 
his  inclination  to   fit  in  the   views  of  others  under 

w  Cf.  with  Tim.  49  E :  (tr  <?  N  rai  one  of  Space.     Plato  himself, 

tyyiyr&titra  itl  Ixaara  atrwr  0a>-  according  to  Aristotle,  did  not  rtis- 

T<tr«rai  jcal  rd\w  tatiBtr  AxoXAurai)  tinguiali  between  x^Pa  flu('  rei-or  : 

ibid.  52  A :   (t*  alaOijT&v)  ytyr&-  v.  subter,  note  39. 

fitrtr  re    tr  -run.  rival   nut   TdXv  M  He  Bale,  50  A,  53  A,  of  the 

itoBtt  droXXL'/wor.  elements,  that  things  are  fashioned 

"  Loc.  Clt. :  Tptrar  St  ni  yivot  {£  airCiv,  far  they  have  determined 
ir  ro  rfa  x<V"  iei  4^"fii.y  ni  forma,  they  are  bodies  (which  is 
xfKwiixijunu',  Upar  Si  raptxor  not  the  case  with  the  StS-a/tfri) ;  cf. 
taa  txtt  yfrtair  xaVir,  k.t.X.  ;  vide  Dote  9,  end),  and  therefore  con- 
note 15.  Tim.  63  Di  oBroj  iiir  stituent  parts  of  thing*.  With  re- 
ofc  tii  Trapli  riji  ip^t  f-fypov  \ayi-  spect  to  that  which  precedes  the 
trS/li  ir  irieteXaty  ltS6adui  \A701,  tr  elements  us  their  general  subatra- 
rt  ical  x&P™  **<  7«Wr(»  «I«u,  &c.  tarn,  it  is  merelj  said,  49  E,  60 
It  is  unimportant  whether  we  C-E,  52  A-B,  that  it  is  that  ir  iff 
translate  x^Pa  here  °J  '  space,'  or  ytyrtrtu,  the  &!txi;«™  r&rra 
with  Schneider  (d.  mat.  rrinc.  d.  yirri  ir  almf,  &c.  Such  an  expres- 
plat.  Metapb.  121  by  'place,'  for  won,  repeated  six  times,  cannot  be 
place  just  as  well  as  space  can  be  nn intentional,  bnt  can  only  be  ex- 
imagined  empty  or  full.  The  only  plained  on  the  view  enunciated 
point  here  is  whether  it  is  a  full  above.  What,  again,  is  the  mean- 
er an  empty  space,  which,  accord-  ing  of  the  statement,  50  A  {supra, 
ine  to  Plato,  forms  the  original  note  14),  in  a  comparison,  that  as 
substratum  of  the  corporeal  world,  the  figures  which  we  make  ft 
But  as  Plato  expressly  marks  the  ypmrol  are  all  gold,  so  it  is  with 
X^pafts  the  sphere  of  all  Becoming,  the  «Wit  rd  rirra  iriifiara  Srxp- 
we  need  not  give  it  the  more  limited  ntr»  \  it  11  to  be  considered  in  all 
signification  of  Place  (i.e.  deter-  of  them  u  one  and  the  same  ?  In 
mined  space),  rather  than  the  gene-  both  cases  the  substratum  remains 
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categories  of  his  system  would  nave  disposed  him 
rather  to  ascribe  to  his  master  the  notion  of  Matter  as 
a  positive  principle  side  by  side  with  the  Idea,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Plato's  real  meaning,  than  to  deny,  without 
historical  reason,  that  Plato  held  such  an  opinion. 
Aristotle;  however,  assures  us  that  Plato  made  the 
Unlimited  (awttpov)  a  principle,  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  '  unlimited '  might  be  the  predicate  of  another 
substratum,  bat  so  that  the  Unlimited  should  itself  be 
subject."  He'  distinguishes  his  own  view  of  Matter 
from  the  Platonic  view,  by  the  definition  that  while 
Plato  regards  Matter  as  wholly  and  absolutely  Non- 
being,  he  himself  regards  it  as  only  relatively  so:  (icaro 
avft(ii(5qic6e).  To  Plato  negation  (oTt/»i<nc)  ia  the 
essence  of  Matter ;  to  Aristotle  it  is  only  a  quality  of 
Matter.'* J  As  to  the  oral  discourses,  Aristotle  makes  it 
appear  that  in  these,  far  more  than  in  the  Timseus, 
Plato  avoided  the  appearance  of  presupposing  a  positive 
Matter ;  since  he  merely  designates  the  Great-and- 
Small  as  that  which  receives  Ideas  into  itself.3*     But 

the   same,  in   spile  of  tbe  molti-  scarcely  need  detailed  examination. 

pKcity   and  change  of  its  forms :  *  Phys.   iv.  2,  209  I.  ii.   33: 

but  it  docs   not   follow  that  this  nx«™>  rfyi  BXij»  *oi  t$»  x*P" 

substratum  is  in  one  case  thnt  out  thutH  jnjair  etmi  iv  r£  "Itualt?  ■  to 

of  which,  nnd  in  ihe  other  that  i'»  700  fUTaXtirTitor  Aral  rty  xtipar  Ir 

which,  the  things  become.  raj   raCrir.     i\\or  Si  rpirnt  itfl 

"  Phys.  iii.  4,  203  a.  3:   -wirrtt  n    \4yur  ri  fi(ToXijirr«o»  mat  in 

(t6  iwtipov)  tur  Apxfy  Ttra  rifftaat  roTt  \tyou4*ots  dyptitpoti   Sfryriaai* 

t£»  irntr,  A  pit,  Eierip  ol  IMa-  (on  which  cf.  chap.  ii.  note  7)  J/iwj 

-yo/Mioi  xal  DMiWj  «■■'  avri,  oux  T"  riwor  tal  rijr   xtyar  to  abb 

ill    avpfirf!i)K/it    Tin    iripif,    4XV  ivt^rjyaro    .    .    .    llXdjwi  fiirroi 

otrriar  du'ro  of  to  ireipoji.  \trrior  .  .   .  8ca  ri  cix  in  rbvy  ri 

*  l'bj».   i.   9:    vide  my  Flat.  «r3ir  irai  ol&ptBuvl,  ctrtpri  pi8tKTt- 

Stud,  p.  223  F(j<j.     Ebben's  ohjec-  Jti»  o  first,  ifre  toS  atyiXou  «ai 

lions  to  niy  elucidation  of  this  pas-  rov   /utpou    irnt  toB  fuSixriKoD, 

*age  (De  Plat,  it  doctr.  41  sqo,.)  tin  tijj  EXijt,  &awtp  Ir  r$  Tijmfyi 
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the  most  striking  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view 
is  given  by  Plato  himself  in  his  mathematical  construc- 
tion of  the  Elements.**  A  philosopher  who  should 
conceive  of  a  mass  tilling  space,  assuming  different 
forms,  and  thns  changing  into  the  several  elements, 
could  only  seek  for  the  ultimate  constituents  of  these 
elements  in  the  smallest  bodies.  Plato,  however, 
supposes  the  Elements  to  be  composed  of  planes,  and, 
in  their  passage  into  each  other,  to  resolve  themselves 
into  planes.  Thus  he  makes  bodies  to  originate  not 
from  atoms  primarily,  but  from  figures,  by  means  of 
the  mathematical  limitation  of  empty  space.*1 

ytypniptr.  Plato  in  tlio  Timaeus  doca  "  Teicbmuller'a  objections  (Stud, 

not  nie  tbe  expression  0X17  (ride  1.  Gescb.  d.  Begr.  328  aq.)  to  the 

note  9),  bnt  he  describe*  tbe  basis  above  view  aeon  to  me  to  prove 

of  tbe  sensible  In  such  ■  waj  [hat  little !  '  Matter,  according  to  Plato, 

Aristotle   ascribes  tbst  denotation  is  tbe  basis  of  motion  and  change  ; 

to  him.    As  lie  expressly  makes  an  bnt  this  does  not  npply  to  space.' 

exception  in  the  case  of  the  typada  But  tbe  basis  of  motion  with  Plato 

SSyuara,  thure  can  bare  been  no  tic-  is    the    until;    matter  so  called  is 

scriplion  in  them  similar  to  that  of  only   basis   of    Becoming,    of    tbe 

the  Timieus  ;  Metapb.  i.  7,988  a.  shifting  cbangi    between    opposed 

25,    tbe    Greatand-Small   are    ei-  conditions.     Why  should  not  this 

pressly  denoted  as  a  DXif  Aed/narm,  basis,  on  Plato's  theory,  reside  in 

and  Phys.  iv.  7,  214  a.  13,  Aristotle  the  fact  that  that  which,  according 

gays:  Bib  <paci  rivet  tlrut  ri  nrrir  to  its  conceptual  essence,  is  some- 

rt)v  tou  fii/wTOi  BXijr,  atrip  ml  rir  thing  ordered   and   regulated,    be- 

tdtof,    which   certainly   refers   to  conies,  when  it  admits  the  form  of 

the  Platonic  school,  and  probably  space,    something   unlimited    and 

to  Plato  himself.     Plato  had   ac-  therefore   unordered?      'It  could 

tually  described  the  xiipn  as  the  not  he  said  of  space  '  (ride  noie  15) 

totdi  of  al!  perceptible  existences  '  that  we  perceive  matter  as  in  a 

(in  the  passage  Tim.  52  A  aq.,  dream  when  we  say  that  everything 

quoted  in  note  15  and  note  34).  most  be  in  a  determined  place.' 

"  This  point,  which  is  decisive  But  Plato  does  not  say  that  '  we 

for  the  pretent  question,  snd  too  perceive  matter  as  in  a  dream' ;  he 

little  considered  by  the  supporters  says  that  (he  x^'f1  ~<B  that  in  refer- 

of  a  corporeal   primary  matter  in  enco  to  which  we  imagine  [irapo- 

Plato  (as  Soaemihl,  loc.  cit.  409,  ToXoCfte*)  that  everything  most  be 

remarks)    will    be    discussed    in  in  a  place  somewhere,  whereas  this 

greater  detail  below.  is  not  true  of  the  actually  existing. 

x2 
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For  these  reasons  we  cannot  admit  that  Plato  held 
a  corporeal  primary"~Ifatter.  |  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  Bitter0  is  right  in  assuming  him  to  have  regarded 
the  sensuous  notion  as  something  merely  subjective. 
According  to  Ritter,  all  Ideas  (with  the  exception  of 
the  highest)  possess  only  a  limited  existence.  This 
involves  the  hypothesis  of  a  limited  knowledge  which 
does  not  adequately  distinguish  the   pure  essence  of 


The  expression  tntptbmtr  does  did  afterwards,  to  be  Potentiality 
not  imply  that  X"P°-  cannot  be  per-  (itSro/ui).  The  only  proof  which 
ceived  in  t  ho  waking  state,  but  ha  motel  to  support  Mb  view,  Tim. 
that  we  imagine  what  holds  good  50  B,  does  not  prove  it  in  the  least. 
only  of  sensible  being,  to  hold  It  is  there  laid  of  the  $&au  t4 
good  of  all  being  gcnorally.  Teich-  rirra  tiL/iara.  ttxapdni  (vide  note' 
mtiller's  final  objection  is  that  14) :  -ra&rir  abrtjr  del  Ypaapyirlov  • 
Plato's  description  elsewhere  of  in  yip  rijt  dan-flt  to  xapdmr  oia 
matter  does  not  apply  to  space,  {^im-urai  Suriiuut.  A  determined 
This  in  a  certain  sense  is  correct  ;  tura/ui  (here  identical  with  eWit), 
the  delineation  of  the  antemuodano  i.e.  a  determined  property,  is  cer- 
chaotic  matter  (mentioned  supra)  tainly  thus  attributed  to  it ;  and 
cannot  be  transferred  unchanged  according  to  what  follows  this  con- 
to  the  concept  given  in  the  passage  lists  in  its  being  the  nrttxli. 
before  us.  But  Teichmiiller,  like  But  we  cannot  conclude  that  in  its 
all  who  deny  to  Plato  tbe  noticn  essence  it  is  nothing  else  than  &bva- 
of  ancli  matter,  is  forced  to  reckon  /ui  ;  whether  SCrapa  is  understood 
this  delineation  amongst  the  my-  as  the  potentiality  to  become  every - 
thical  elements  of  tbe  exposition,  thing,  or  the  power  to  produce 
On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  everything.  In  Teichmiiller 'a  fur- 
Plato's  manner  of  envisagement,  I  tber  remarks,  there  is  nothing  to 
cannot  see  tbe  impossibility  of  prove  that,  'according  to  Plato, 
saying  that  space  becomes  watery  tbe  essence  of  matter  is  the  poten- 
or  fiery  (ri)»  Si  5 J)  yir/atiii  rt&i-  tiality  of  the  Idea,  or  mere  poasi- 
ryr  bypairo/idrw  tal  Tupw^vqr,  bility,  and  nothing  more.' 
52  D).  In  the  formation  of  the  "  Getoh.  d.  Phil.  ii.  363-378  ; 
elements,  tbe  warttxtt  becomes  vide  especially  p.  3G9,  374  aqq. 
water,  fire,  &c.  simply  through  a  Similarly  Fries  Gescb.  der  Phil.  i. 
determined  fashioning  in  space.  295,  306,  336,  361,  and  Magnire, 
This  paragraph,  however,  by  which  An  Eaaay  on  the  Platonic  Idea 
every  theory  of  Platonic  matter  (Lend.  1666),  102  sq„  who,  how- 
has  to  establish  its  correctness,  ever,  has  strangely  misunderstood 
Teichmiiller  paaies  by  nnnoticed.  the  words  (Tim.  52  H)  ro  Si  p.ip' 
He  believe*  (p.  331  eq.)  that  Plato  iv  yj,  k.t.X. 
determines  matter,  just  as  Aristotle 


things,  and  only  apprehends  Ideas  partially.  Hence 
the  notion  of  an  existence  in  which  the  Ideas  are  inter- 
mingled, and  their  absolute  Being  becomes  a  merely 
relative  Being.  Intelligent  natures,  however,  Btrive  for 
perfect  knowledge ;  and  thus  the  notion  of  Becoming  ap- 
pears to  arise.  The  sensuous  notion,  therefore,  results 
from  the  imperfection  of  Ideas  in  their  separation  from 
one  another ;  the  world  of  Sense  exists  only  in  relation 
to  the  sentient  subject.  So  the  Platonic  theory  of 
Matter  would  be  in  effect  identical  with  that  of  Leib- 
nitz,— sensible  existence  would  be  only  the  product  of 
confused  notion  or  opinion.  Of  this  line  of  thought  (as 
Ritter  himself  admits *3)  there  are,  in  the  Platonic  writ- 
ings, only  '  very  obscure  indications,'  and  even  these,  on 
closer  consideration,  disappear.  Plato  certainly  says 
that  there  is  a  KOtvavia  of  Ideas ;  and  that  in  the  sen- 
suous notion  and  sensuous  existence  Ideas  intermingle 
with  each  other.**  But  he  nowhere  makes  the  com- 
munion of  concepts,  as  such,  contain  the  ground  of  this 
intermingling.  Even  in  the  Republic  (v.  176  A)"  it  is 
only  asserted  that,  beside  the  combination  of  concepts 
with  the  corporeal  and  Becoming,  their  combination 
among  themselves  might  make  it  appear  as  if  the  con- 
cept, which  is  essentially  One,  were  a  Plurality.     But 

43  Loc.  til.  p.  370.  raJo/WMi  ro\\d  QnirtoBat  ttatrot, 

**  E.g.   Itep.  tii.    524  C:  )ttya  i.e.  one  and  the  same  concept  ap- 

nty   «q1   6V"    *"'    ffuplir    itApa,  pears  in  different  places;  the  con- 

•pa/iir,  dXX'  cij  taxupiffiiror,  dX\i  cept    of    unitj,    for    instance,    not 

fir/tixvptror  n.     Cf.   Rep.  v.  479  merelj  in  the  separate  individuals 

A  ;  Tide  pp.  228,  296.  of  most  widely  different  kinds,  bat 

"  Ildrrurr  tuv  tlt&rTtpi  &  airris  in  all  the  concepts  which  partici- 

Xoirot,  airb  iiir  In  llamas  firm,  tjj  pals  in  it;  hence  the  appearance 

Si  Tuir  T/jdffUK   xal   tfu/jrfrw  ml  of  unily  as  such  being  manifold. 
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as  this  only  happens  in  the  case  of  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  dialectical  discrimination  of  Ideas.4*  it  must 
result  from  the  incapacity  of  the  individual  to  distin- 
guish the  copy  from  the  prototype,  the  thing  partici- 
pating from  that  in  which  it  participates.47  Nothing 
is  said  as  to  the  origin  of  that  distinction.  If  we  bring 
other  passages  to  our  aid,  we  shall  find  that  Plato,  so 
far  from  deriving  material  existence  merely  from  the 
sensuous  notion,  rather  derives  the  sensuous  notion  from 
the  nature  of  the  corporeal.  According  to  the  Phaedo, 
it  is  the  union  of  soul  with  body  which  hinders  ns  from 
a  pure  cognition:48  at  our  entrance  into  this  life,  by 
means  of  that  union,  we  have  sipped  the  draught  of 
Lethe  and  forgotten  the  Ideas.49  At  the  beginning  of 
its  earthly  existence,  the  soul  loses  reason  in  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  sensation ;  not  until  this  has  abated,  does 
it  once  more  partake  of  reason:50  and  then,  only  by 
disengaging  itself  inwardly  from  the  body.81  The  soul 
cannot  hope  for  the  full  possession  of  reason  till  it  is 
wholly  freed  from  this  lower  life  and  exists  in  itself 
alone.62  The  tone  and  connection  of  these  enuncia- 
tions being  almost  wholly  didactic,  we  ought  not  to 

m  Soph.  253  D ;  Phileb.  15  D.  a&rb  o&rc  airrb  rb  /irr^xorra  ijyot- 

c  Rep.  y.  476  C :  b  otiv  iraXd  i*kv  /*>**os,   (hrap  ^  6vap  at  Kal  o&rot 

rpdyfiara  rofrtfav,  airrb  &  icAXXoj  boK€t  <roc  tfjr ; 

pfreropAtw,  fifa,  arris  iiyfjraiirl  «■  Phaedo,  66   B  «qq.     Cf.  ibid. 

rifp  ywtbcur  clOtou,  b vw&ncvot  ftrefflcu,  65  A  ;  Rep.  x.  611  B. 

6vap  *i  Cwap  boxtl  aot  tfjv\  <tk6tci  *  Pbsedo,  76  D ;  Rep.  x.  621  A. 

M'    rb    bvtipurrrew    &pa    ob    rbtc  *°  Tim.  44  A:  Kal  Sid  ty  rdrra 

iarlv,  i&r  re  **¥  Orptp  ru,  i&r  re  ravra  rb  vafypara  (the  previously 

frfpityopCn  rb  6fioi6r  ru  pA\  bpuotov  described  cuedjaeis)  vxnr  xar  dpx&t 

dXX'  abrb   iry^rat   elrat  $  louccv ;  re  Arov*  fvx*)  ylyerai  rb  wp&ror, 

.  •  .  rl  bt,  b  ravavria  to&tw  iryov-  6rav  elt  v&fia  ivdeOrj  $piyrb*t  &c. 

ptvbt  ri  re  airrb  KaKbv  Kal  bwapx-  51  Phsedo,  64  A ;  65  E,  67  A  ; 

vol  K*$op$v  Kal  airrb  Kal  rb.  iialrov  Tim.  42  B  sq. 

turiX0VTai  *a*  °^T€  Ta  pcre'xorra  M  Phiedo,  66  E,  67  B. 


consider  them  mythical  and  exaggerated  unless  they 
are  contradicted  by  definite  counter-explanations.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  Plato's  having  recognised  in  the 
sensuous  perception  a  means  for  attaining  the  know- 
ledge of  truth,  proves  nothing.*3  The  sensuous  percep- 
tion is  such  a  means  only  so  far  as  the  sensuous  element 
in  it  is  abstracted,  and  a  return  made  to  the  Idea  that 
is  revealed  in  it.  On  Bitter's  theory  Plato  must  have 
derived  the  sensuous  notion  from  the  communion  of 
Ideas  with  each  other,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
this  communion  is  presented  by  particular  Ideas  or 
souls,*4 — the  sensible  phenomenon  being  afterwards  de- 
rived solely  from  the  perception  of  sense.  So  far  from 
this,  Plato  takes  the  opposite  course,  and  explains  the 
intermingling  of  Ideas  from  the  nature  of  the  sensuous 
notion,  and  the  nature  of  the  sensuous  notion  from  that 
of  sensuous  existence.  Such  is  the  only  explanation 
given  in  the  Philebus  and  Timseus :  and  Aristotle  knows 
of  no  other."  Indeed,  as  Brandis  well  remarks,"  the 
subjective  idealism  which  Bitter  ascribes  to  Plato  is 
altogether  foreign  to  antiquity,  and  must  necessarily  be 
so  from  its  whole  point  of  view  ;  it  presupposes  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  importance  of  subjectivity  too  one- 
sided and  powerful  for  any  but  modern  times, 
*<*  If,  then,  the  Universal,  the  basis  of  sensible  existence, 
is  neither  a  material  substratum,  nor  a  mere  phantasy  of 
the  subjective  notion,  what  is  it  ?,  Plato,  in  the  passages 

13  Bitter,  p.  S60.  modifications,    apart     from     that 

H  Bitter's  theory  of  aoals  being  theory,  and  no  further  stress  need 

lieu,  and  its  incorrectness,  I  have  be  laid  here  upon  the  point, 
already    adverted    to    (preceding        ™  See   my  Plat.   Stud.  p.   21fi 

chapter).    His  view  of  matter,  how-  eqq. 
ever,  can  be  adopted,  with  Blight        M  Gr.-rom.  Phil.  ii.  a.  297. 
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quoted  above,  tells  us  himself,  and  Aristotle  agrees 
with  him.  MThe  groundwork  of  all  material  existence 
is  the  Unlimited — i.e.  Unlimitedness,  the  Great-and- 
Small — conceived  not  as  predicate,  but  as  subject ;  not, 
however,  to  be  described  as  corporeal  substance;  the 
Non-existent,  i.e.  Non-being;57  that  is  to  say,  empty 
Space,  as  the  condition  of  separation  and  division.  In 
the  place  of  an  eternal  Matter  we  must  therefore 
suppose  the  mere  form  of  Materiality,  the  form  of 
Existence  in  Space  and  of  Motion;  and  when  the 
Timaeus  speaks  of  a  Matter  restlessly  moved,  before 
the  creation  of  the  world,  this  only  expresses  the 
thought  that  separation  and  Becoming  are  the  essential 
forms  of  all  sensible  existence.  These  forms  Plato  would 
have  us  regard  as  something  objective,  present  in  the 
sensible  Phenomenon  itself,  not  merely  in  our  notion. 
On  the  other  hand,  Matter  can  have  no  reality  or  sub- 
stantiality of  its  own,  for  all  reality  is  in  Ideas.  It 
remains,  therefore,  to  explain  Matter  as  the  negation  of 
the  reality  supposed  in  Ideas ;  as  the  Non-being  of  the 
Idea,  into  which  the  latter  cannot  enter  without  dis- 
solving its  Unity  in  Multiplicity,  its  Permanence  in  the 
flux  of  Becoming,  its  definiteness  in  the  unlimited 
possibility  of  augmentation  and  diminution,  its  self- 
identity  in  an  internal  contradiction,  its  absolute  Being 
in  a  combination  of  Being  and  Non-being.  This  con- 
cept is  certainly  hard  to  realise.  'Putting  aside  the 
question  whether  a  Space  without  a  substratum  in 
Space— a  Non-being,  which  exists  apart  from  the  notion 


57  For  tho  fiij  to  cannot  hero  be  the  predicate  of  a  subject  separate 
from  it. 


of  it — ia  thinkable ;  reserving  to  another  place  the  en- 
quiry about  the  participation  of  this  Non-being  in  Ideas, 
and  passing  by  all  the  objections  which  might  be  raised 
from  without,  against  this  portion  of  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine,— there  are  still  [two  considerations  which  from  its 
own  point  of  view  cannot  be  overlooked.  One  is  the 
relation  of  Matter  to  our  knowledge ;  the  other  its  re- 
lation to  things.  That  which  absolutely  is  not,  Plato 
maintains*8  cannot  be  conceived;  consequently,  if  Matter 
is  absolute  Non-existence,  the  notion  of  it  must  also  be 
impossible.  It  cannot  be  the  object  of  perception  (as 
he  says  himself6*),  for  perception  shows  us  only  de- 
terminate forms  of  Matter,  not  the  pure  formless 
ground  of  all  the  material,  only  a  roiovrov,  not  the 
root.  1  But  still  less  can  it  be  the  object  of  thought, 
for  thought  has  to  do  only  with  the  truly  exis- 
tent, not  with  the  Non-existent,  And  it  is  impos- 
sible to  see  how  we  arrive  at  the  notion  of  this 
substratum,  if  it  is  neither  in  a  condition  to  be  per- 
ceived nor  thought.  It  is  only  a  veiled  expression  of 
this  perplexity  when  Plato  says  that  it  is  apprehended 
by  a  kind  of  spurious  reason ; w  and  when  he  adds  that 
it  is  very  hard  to  comprehend,  the  embarrassment  is 

"  Vide  p.  226.  categories.  Tim.  Socr.  04  B,  under- 

*  Tim.  SI  A,  52  It  (vide  notes  stands  him  to  mean  a  knowledge 

14  and  15},  There  it  is  called  6rb-  by  Analogy  (Xoyiffuy  r6Bip,  t^/it/tib 

paroy,  fttT'   ivaiadyaiat   irr&r,  49  car1  ivBuuplar   poijoSat,  dXXd  kilt' 

D  sq.  (supra,  note  12).  ira\oytar) ;   and  bo  Alex,  Aphrod. 

™  52  B :  fiti'  iraittSriiiiat  irror  Qu.  nat.  i.  1,  p.  14  J  Siropl.  PI] jh. 

Xoyar/iif  Tin  ridif.    In  what  this  49  b  u.   Plotin.  ii.  4,  10,  p.  1G4 

'spurious  thinking'  consists  Plato  (i.    lis    Kitchh.),   interprets    tlio 

himself  can   hardly    explain :    be  expression  aa  abstract  thought,  the 

makes  use  of  this  strange  expres-  iopiartn  resulting  from  the  remoral 

f-ion  from   iDabilily  to  bring  the  of  all  sensible  attributes. 
notion  of  Matter  undir  any  of  his 
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openly  confessed^J  The  fact  is  that,  when  we  abstract 
all  the  particular  qualities  of  that  which  is  sensibly 
perceived,  and  seek  for  its  common  property,  we  find 
that  it  is  only  something  thought,  a  universal  concept ; 
which,  according  to  Plato's  presuppositions,  is  pre- 
cisely what  it  cannot  be.  The  same  result  follows  if 
we  keep  in  view  the  import  of  Matter  for  the  Being 
of  things.  Inasmuch  as  Matter  is  absolutely  nonex- 
istent, and  the  sensible  phenomenon  is  a  middle  term 
between  Being  and  Non-being,  an  inferior  proportion  of 
reality  must  belong  to  Matter  as  compared  with  the 
sensible  Phenomenon :  to  the  one,  a  half-reality ;  to 
the  other,  none  at  all.  But  Matter  is  also  to  be  the 
permanent  principle, — that  which,  in  the  vicissitude  of 
sensuous  properties,  maintains  itself  as  something  essen- 
tial and  self-identical.62  It  is  the  Objective,  to  which 
the  images  of  Ideas  reflecting  themselves  in  the  Pheno- 
menon must  cleave,  in  order  to  take  hold,  and  become 
participant  in  Being.63  It  is  that  irrational  remainder 
which  is  always  left  when  we  abstract  from  things  that 
which  in  them  is  the  copy  of  the  Idea.  However 
little  reality  may  be  conceded  to  it,  it  has  the  power 
of  receiving  the  Idea,  at  least  for  its  manifestation  in 
the  flux  of  Becoming  and  the  externality  of  existence 
in  Space,64  and  also  of  occasioning  the  vicissitude  of 
birth    and    decay.65      These    characteristics    certainly 

81  Loc.  cit :  [rA  Tjjt  x^/hk]  m*7«  w  52  C ;  vide  notes  2  and  3. 

Ttor^,  k.t.X.  (vide  note  15),  49  A:  w  Cf.  subsequent  remarks  in  thin 

vvv  te  6  \6yoi  toiK€v  cl<rarayK&{cu'  chapter   and  in  cbap.   x.   on  the 

XaXejr^  kclL  ifivSpbr  eldos  Irixd/Kir  relation  of  reason  to  natural  neces- 

\6y<nt  4n<pavl<raL  sity,  on  the  origin  of  the  latter  and 

62  The  t£5c  and  touto,  which  are  on  evil, 

equivalent ;  vide  notes  12  and  14.  w  Cf.  the  quotations  from  En- 


carry  us  far  beyond  the  concept  of  mere  Space,  and 
give  to  Matter,  instead  of  Non-being,  a  Being  which,  in 
its  very  permanence,  has  a  certain  similarity  to  that  of 
the  Idea.     That  which  Plato  adduces B6  as  the  special 
characteristic  of  true  Being, — the  power  to  do  and  to 
Buffer, — is  also  attributed  to  Matter,  when  it  is  described 
as  a  cause  restraining  the  operations  of  reason.6'     And 
this   may   help  to   explain   those   expressions   in  the 
Timseus,  which  represent  the  groundwork  of  sense  not 
as  mere  capability  of  extension,  but  as  a  mass  con- 
tained in  Space.     But  we  must  abide  by  the  results  J 
we  have  just  obtained.  ^Plato's  real  view,  according  to  \     S 
his  plain  statement,  tends  to  deny  alt  Being  to  Matter,  I 
to   abolish  the   notion  of  extended  substance  in  the  i 
concept  of  mere  extension.     This  was  necessitated  by  | 
the  first,  general  principles  of  his  system.  jWhatever  *. 
contradicts  this  view  (so  far  as  Plato  seriously  means 
it)  we  must  regard  as  an  involuntary  concession  to  facts, 
which  refused  to  give  way  to  his  theory.88 

n.  Tlie  Relation  of  Sensible  Objects  to  the  Idea.— 
The  above  conception  of  Platonic  Matter  explains,  oh 
one  side  at  least,  Plato's  theory  as  to  the  relation  of 
material  things  to  the  Idea.  It  is  usually  believed 
that,  to  Plato,  the  world  of  sense  and  that  of  Ideas 
stood  over  against  each  other,  as  two  separate  spheres, 

damns  and  Hermodorus,  note   17,  dualietic  character  of  the  Platonic 

and  p.  277,  137.  system.    Id  that  passage  tbe  qucs- 

«  Vide  p.  262,  103.  tion  is  not  aa  to  dualism  in  general, 

"  to  T7ji  *XaMii/iinp  uirtat  tlSn,  bat  U   to  the    assumption  of  two 

Tim.  48  A.  or  three  material  principles,  and 

■  I  cannot,  however,  appeal  to  especially  aa  lo  the  half-mythical 

the  pawago  (Soph.  242  D)  quoted  cosmogonies    of   Pberecydes    and 

br.Teicbm filler  (Stud.  x.  Garcb.  d.  (apparently)  of  Paraienidea  in  the 

Begr.  137)  aa  evidence  against  the  second  part  of  his  poem. 
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two  substantially  different  classes  of  existence.  The 
objections  of  Aristotle  to  the  theory  of  Ideas69  are 
chiefly  grounded  on  this  hypothesis,  to  which  Plato  has 
undoubtedly  given  occasion  by  what  he  says  of  the 
existence  of  Ideas  for  themselves  and  as  archetypes. 
We  must  nevertheless  question  its  correctness.  Plato 
himself  asks 70  how  it  is  possible  that  Ideas  can  be  in 
the  Becoming,  and  in  the  unlimited  Many,  without 
losing  their  Unity  and  Invariability  ?  And  he  shows 
with  what  difficulties  this  enquiry  is  beset.  Whether 
it  be  assumed  that  the  whole  Idea  is  in  each  of  the 
many  participating  in  it,  or  that  in  each  there  is  only 
a  part  of  the  Idea,  in  either  case  the  Idea  would  be 
divided.71  Again,  if  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  be  founded 
on  the  necessity  of  assuming  a  common  concept  for  all 
Multiplicity,  a  common  concept  must  be  likewise 
assumed  for  and  above  the  Idea  and  its  synonymous 
phenomena : — and  so  on  ad  infinitum.72  This  diffi- 
culty presents  itself  again  on  the  supposition  that  the 
communion  of  things  with  Ideas  consists  in  the  imita- 
tion of  the  one  from  the  other.73  Lastly,  if  it  be 
maintained  that  the  Ideas  are  that  which  they  are, 
for  themselves  absolutely, — it  would  seem  that  they 
could  never  have  reference  to  us  or  become  known 
by   us,   but   only  refer    to    themselves.74/^  These   ob- 


69  Cf.    Pt.  ii.  b.  216  sqq.,  2nd  is  usually  expressed  by  saving  that 
edit.  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  necessitates 

70  Phileb.   15  B ;    vide  p.  252,  the  supposition  of  a  rplrot  &v6pw- 
89.  trot.    Vide  infra. 

71  Phileb.  loc.  cit.  Parni.  130  E-  7J  Parm.  132  D  sqq.     Cf.  Alex- 
131  E.  ander's  quotation    from  Eudemus 

72  Parm.  131  E  sq.    The  same  <Schol.  in  Arist.  566  a.  ii.  b.  15). 
objection,  often  made  by  Aristotle,  7A  Parm.  133  B  sqq. 
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jections  to  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  would  not  have 
been  suggested  by  Plato,  had  he  not  been  convinced 
that  his  theory  was  unaffected  by  them.  How  then 
from  his  own  point  of  view  could  he  seek  their  solu- 
tion? The  answer  lies  in  his  view  of  the  nature  of 
material  things.  As  he  ascribed  to  the  Material  no  "" 
specific  reality,  distinct  from  that  of  the  Ideas,  but 
places  all  reality,  simply  and  solely,  in  the  Idea,  and 
regards  Non-being  as  the  special  property  of  the  world 
of  sense,  all  difficulties  in  this  form  vanish.  He  does 
not  require  any  Third  between  the  Idea  and  the  Phe-  ^ 
nomenon,  for  they  are  not  two  separate  substances, 
standing  side  by  side  with  one  another ;  the  Idea  alone  ' 
is  the  Substantial.  He  need  not  fear  that  the  Idea 
should  be  divided,  because  of  the  participation  of  the 
Many  in  it,  for  this  plurality  is  nothing  truly  real. 
Nor  need  he  consider  how  the  Ides,  as  existing  for 
itself,  can  at  the  same  time  stand  in  relation  to  the 
Phenomenon ;  for  as  the  Phenomenon,  so  far  as  it 
exists,  is  immanent  in  the  Idea, — as  its  allotted  share 
of  Being  is  only  the  Being  of  the  Idea  in  it, — so  the 
Being  of  Ideas,  and  their  reference  to  one  another,  is 
in  itself  their  reference  to  the  Phenomenon ;  and  ±he_ 
Being  of  the  Phenomenon  is  its  reference  to  the  Ideas.7' 
While,  therefore,  in  places  where  he  has  no  occasion 
^to  develope  more  precisely  his  view  of  the  nature  of 
material  things,  Plato  may  adhere  to  the  ordinary 
notion,  and  represent  the  Ideas  as  archetypes,  over 
against  which  the  copies  stand,  with  a  reality  of  their 
own,  like  a  second  world  side  by  side  with  ours — in 

"  Cf.  PUt.  Stud.  p.  181. 
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reality,  he  is  still  only  expressing  the  qualitative  dis- 
tinction between  real  and  merely  phenomenal  existence. 
He  is  only  giving  the  metaphysical  difference  between 
the  world  of  Ideas  and  the  world  of  sense;  not  an 
actual  partition  of  the  two,  in  which  each  attains  its 
specific  reality,  and  the  sum  total  of  Being  is  divided 
ietween  them.  It  is  one  and  the  same  Being  which  is 
contemplated  whole  and  pure  in  the  Idea — imperfect 
and  turbid  in  the  sensible  Phenomenon.^  The  unity 
of  the  Idea  appears76  in  objects  of  sense  as  Multiplicity ; 
the  Phenomenon  is  (Rep.  vii.  514)  only  the  adumbra- 
tion of  the  Idea,77  only  the  multiform  diffusion  of  its 
rays  in  that  which,  by  itself,  is  the  dark  and  empty 
space  of  the  Unlimited.  But  whether  this  opinion  is 
intrinsically  tenable,  and  whether  the  above-mentioned 
difficulties  as  to  the  theory  of  Ideas  do  not,  after  all, 
reappear  in  an  altered  form,  is  another  question  which 
will  come  before  us  further  on.78 

76  Rep.  v.  476  A;  Phil.  15  B.  known  that  Plato  ascribes  a  being 
See  note  47.  (and  that  too  of  a  particular  kind) 

77  Cf.  the  well-known  allegory  of  not  merely  to  Ideas  but  to  souls 
the  prisoners  in  the  cave,  Hep.  vii.  and  sensible  things.  We  have  seen 
514  sqq.,  according  to  whicn  the  (note  15)  that,  together  with  the 
objects  of  sensible  perception  stand  Ideas  and  the  corporeal  world,  he 
to  true  existences  in  the  relation  of  mentions  space  as  a  third  class 
the  shadows  to  the  bodies;  when  of 'Being:  and  he  considers  the 
we  take  any  object  of  sensible  per-  Becoming  and  change  of  sensible 
ception  for  something  real,  we  are  things  an  objective  incident.  Aris- 
flimply  taking  the  shadows  for  the  totle,  therefore,  with  whom  the 
things  themselves.                        ^  reality  of  the  latter  was  an  article 

78  The  view  developed  abovo  is  of  faith,  in  representing  the  cffii?  as 
essentially  accepted  by  Susemihl,  xfa>p«rr&,  as  a  second  world  besides 
Genet.  Entw.  i.  352 ;  Deuschle,  the  sensible  world,  had  sufficient 
Plat.  Sprachphil.  27  sq. ;  Ribbing,  justification  in  the  Platonic  doc- 
Plat.  Ideenl.  i.  252,  262,  333,  360  trine.  The  Ideas  may  be  indepen- 
sq.  ;  and  is  combated  by  Stumpf,  dent  of  and  uninfluenced  by  the 
Yerh.d.  plat.  Gott.  z.  Idee  d.  Guten.  phenomenon,  and  there  may  be 
23  sqq.,  and  others.    It  is  well  something  in  the  phenomenon  which 


All  that  we  have  said,  however,  concerns  only  one 
side  of  the  relation  of  the  Phenomenon  to  the  Idea : 
the  negative  aspect,  in  which  the  self-subsistence  of 
sensible  things  is  cancelled,  and  the  Phenomenon  is  re- 
duced to  the  Idea,  as  its  substance.  The  other  side  is 
far  more  difficult,  /if  the  world  of  sense,  as  such,  have 
so  little  reality ;  if,  apart  from  its  participation  in  the  j 
Idea,  it  be  even  regarded  as  non-existent,  how  is  this 
Non-existence  generally  thinkable  beside  the  absolute 
Being  of  the  Idea,  and  how  can  it  be  explained  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Ideas  ?  To  this  question  the 
Platonic  system   as   8uch   contains  no  answer.  /"The 

separates  it  from  the  Idea.     But,  as  prove  this  is  impossible  so  long  as 

was  shown  above,  it  does  not  follow  the    passages    above     quoted    arc 

that  the  phenomenon  has  equally  an  allowed  to  stand,  and  so  long  as 

existence  in  and  for  itself;  that  its  the  oil -repealed  explanation  (that 

being  does  not  rise  into  that  of  tho  only  the  Ideas  have  real  Being,  and 

Ideas ;  that  consequently  it  exists  arc  tho  object  of  knowledge,  and 

without    tbe    Ideas,  just   as    the  that   all   the  attributes  of  things, 

Ideas  exist  without  it.     I  do  net  in  short  all  the  reality  that  they 

assert  that  the  Platonic  view  on  have,  is  imparted  to  them  by  the 

the  relation  of  things  to  the  Ideas  Ideas)   holds  good.      If  it  seems 

ia   exhausted  by   1  ho  explanation  impossible    to    attribute    such    n 

of  the  immanence  of  the  one  in  tho  contradiction  to  Plato, 


other.  I  merely  say  that  this  ex-  how  Plato  could  have  proceeded  in 
presses  one  side  of  the  doctrine;  order  to  escape  it  on  the  supposi- 
the  other  side,  the  distinction  of  tiona  of  his  system ;  Bud  why  this 
things  from  the  Ideas,  the  separate-  contradiction  is  less  possible  than 
ness  of  bensiblo  being,  which  makes  the  others  which  Aristotle  has  bo 
the  Ideas  something  beyond  the  forcibly  pointed  out.  And  we  may 
world  of  sense,-  (f!ij  xuPU!T\  can  notice  that  even  Spinoza,  whose 
not  only  not  be  explained  by  that  conclusions  otherwise  are  educed 
determination,  hut  cannot  even  be  with  the  utmost  rigour,  continually 
brought  into  harmony  with  it.  An  involves  himself  in  analogous  con- 
objector  therefore  must  not  be  tmdiclions,  explaining  the  plurality 
contented  with  showing  that  the  of  things  and  finituile  generally  as 
latter  determinations  are  to  ho  something  which  vanishes  under 
found  in  Plato  (which  I  do  not  reflective  contemplation  (§ub  aster- 
deny),  but  must  prove  that  the  n'ttatii  specie),  and  yet  as  an  objec- 
others  are  not  to  be  found  and  are  tive  reality,  not  merely  a  datum  in 
'   '  '  ir  enviaagement. 
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assumption,  side  by  side  with  the  Ideas,  of  a  second 
real  principle  which  should  contain  the  ground  of  finite 
existence,  Plato  has  made  impossible,  by  maintaining 
that  reality  belongs  alone  to  the  Idea.  Neither  can  he 
derive  the  finite  from  the  Ideas  themselves — for  what 
should  determine  the  Idea  to  assume  the  form  of  Non- 
being  instead  of  its  perfect  Being,  and  to  break  up  the 
unity  of  its  essence  into  partition  in  space  ?  He 
allows,  indeed,  that  in  each  individual  concept,  as 
such,  there  is  an  infinity  of  Non-being;  but  this  is 
quite  other  than  the  Non-being  of  material  existence. 
The  Non-being  in  the  Ideas  is  only  the  distinction  of 
Ideas  from  one  another, — the  Non-being  of  sensible 
objects,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  distinction  of  the 
Phenomenon  from  the  Idea.  The  former  completes 
itself  by  means  of  the  reciprocal  relation  of  the  Ideas, 
so  that  the  Ideal  world,  taken  as  a  whole,  includes  in 
itself  all  reality,  and  has  abolished  all  Non-being. 
The  latter  is  the  essential  and  constant  boundary  of 
the  finite,  by  reason  of  which  each  Idea  appears  (not 
only  in  relation  to  other  Ideas,  but  in  itself)  as  a  mul- 
tiplicity, consequently  in  part  non-existent,  inseparably 
combined  with  the  contrary  of  itself.  Again,  there- 
fore, it  is  impossible  to  point  out  in  Plato  any  actual 
derivation  of  the  phenomenon  from  the  Ideas.  We 
can  but  enquire  whether  he  ever  sought  to  establish 
such  an  interconnection,  and  if  so,  how  he  attempted  it. 
We  get  our  first  hint  on  this  subject  from  the  fact 
that  the  Idea  of  the  Good  is  placed  at  the  apex  of  the 
system, — or  that  God,  as  the  Timaeus  expresses  it,7* 

79  29  D  sq. ;  yide  p.  291,  note  181. 
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formed  the  world  because  He  was  good.  This  thought, 
fully  developed,  would  lead  to  such  a  concept  of 
God  as  would  make  it  essential  in  Him  to  manifest. 
Himself  in  the  Finite.  Plato,  however,  for  reasons 
deducible  from  the  foregoing  pages,  could  not  thus 
develope  it.  The  only  conclusion  he  draws  is  that 
God  brought  into  order  the  lawlessly  moved  mass  of 
visible  things,  in  which  Matter,  or  the  Finite,  is 
already  generally  presupposed.  To  explain  this  latter, 
the  Timasus  can  only  appeal  to  necessity.*0  Of  the 
Divine  causality,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  assumed,  that  it 
could  bring  forth  nothing  but  perfection.81  Similarly 
the  Thetctetus  (176  A)  declares:  Evil  can  never  cease. 
for  there  must  always  be  something  opposite  to  good ; 
and  as  this  can  have  no  place  with  the  gods,  it  neces- 
sarily hovers  about  in  mortal  nature  and  in  our  world. 
And  the  Politicus  (269  C)  speaks  to  the  same  effect,  of 
the  alternation  of  cycles,  following  of  necessity  from 
the  corporeal  nature  of  the  universe.  All  this,  how- 
ever, does  not  bring  the  question  a  single  step  nearer 
its  answer,  for  this  necessity  is  only  another  expression 
for  the  nature  of  the  Finite, — which  is  here  presupposed 
and  not  derived.  In  vain  do  we  seek  among  the 
writings  of  Plato,  for  any  express  mention  of  such  a 
derivation.     We  are  therefore  forced  to  construct  one 

M  46  I),  SG  C,  C8  I)  sq.,  and  mortal  creation,  and  the  whole  dis- 

espccially  47  1''  aq.  tinclion,  to  be  mentioned  later  on, 

a  At  least  in  41  C.    The  fund  a-  between  that  which  cod  and  that 

mental  position  propounded,  30  A,  which  iriyKi)   has   done    in    tho 

in  another  connection  (QilM  oOt  fy  world,  points  that  way,     Cf,  Polit. 

oiJt'  tan  Tip  iattrrifi  Spar  AMa  r\ijr  209  E  sq.     It  will  be  shown  below 

to  jr^XXierw),  is  applied  to  mean  that   no   eiil    comes    from    God 

that  Qod   Himself  can  produce  no  {chap.  iii.). 
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from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  system.  How  Bitter  has 
attempted  to  do  this  we  have  already  seen,  but  were 
unable  to  agree  with  him.  Aristotle  seems  to  point 
out  another  way.  According  to  him,83  the  Great-and- 
Small  (or  the  Unlimited)  is  not  merely  the  Matter  of 
sensible  objects  but  also  of  the  Ideas :  from  its  union 
with  the  One  arise  Ideas  or  intelligible  numbers.83  If 
we  adhere  to  this  view,  Materiality,  in  which  the 
specific  property  of  the  sensible  phenomenon  consists, 
would  be  accounted  for,  by  means  of  the  participation 

82  Metaph.  i.  6,  987  b.  18  sqq.  tion  from  the  number  two.  (Cf. 
(where  in  the  sentence  so  often  Arist.  Metaph.  xiii.  7,  1081  a.  13 
quoted  l£  iKelrwr,  &c,  the  words  sqq.,  b.  17  sqq.  31,  1082  a.  13,  b. 
rd  etSrj  are  to  be  struck  out),  988  HO  c.  q.  1085  b.  7,  xiv.  3,  1091  a. 
a.  8  sqq.,  xi.  2,  1060  b.  6,  xiv.  1,  4,  1,  9,  990  b.  19 ;  Alex,  ad  Me- 
1087  b.  12;  Phys.  iii.  4,  203  a.  taph.  i.  6;  Schol.  551  b.  19;  Ps. 
3-1 G,  iv.  2,  209  b.  33.  According  Alex,  ad  Metaph.  1085  b.  4,  and 
to  Simpl.  Phys.  32  b.  m.  104,  b.m.  my  Plat.  StuJ.  220  s^q.,  with  the 
cf.  117  a.  m.  (Schol.  in  Ar.  334  b.  results  of  which  Brandis  (ii.  a.  310) 
25,  362  a.  7,  368  a.  30),  other  and  Schwegler  (Arist.  Metaph. 
Platonists,  eg.  Speusippus,  Xeno-  iii.  64)  agree).  On  the  other  hand 
crates,  Heraclides,  Hestiseus,  gave  a  we  see  from  Theophrastus,  Metaph. 
similar  account,  following  the  Pla-  (Frag,  xii.  Wimm.)  12,  33,  that 
tonic  discourses  on  the  Good.  On  the  indefinite  duad  was  made  use 
the  Great-and-Small  of  the  early  of  in  the  Platonic  schools,  like  the 
part  of  this  chapter,  and  on  the  dicupov  of  the  Pythagoreans,  as  the 
whole  doctrine,  cf.  my  Plat.  Stud,  basis  of  everything  finite  and  sen- 
216  sqq.,  252  sqq./  291  sqq.  ;  sible.  Instead  of  the  term  Groat- 
Brandis,  it.  a.  307  sqq.  and-Small  we  find  the  Many  and 

83  V.  p.  253  sqOj.  The  indefinite  Few,  the  More  and  Less,  Plurality, 
duad  together  with  the  unit  is  the  Unlike,  the  Other,  used  to 
mentioned  instead  of  the  Great-  represent  the  material  element 
and-Small  as  the  material  element  (Arist.  Metaph.  xiv.  1,  1087  b.  4 
(Alex,  ad  Metaph.  i.  6,  987  b.  saq.).  Each  of  these  is  added  as 
33;  i.  9,  990  b.  17.  Idem  apud  Platonic  to  the  disputed  determi- 
Simpl.  Phys.  32  b.  m.,  104  b. ;  nations  of  the  Platonists;  cf.  ou 
Porphyr.  and  Simpl.  ibid.).  Plato  Unity  and  Plurality,  Phileb.  16  c. ; 
himself,  however,  seems  to  have  on  the  Like  and  Unlike,  Tim.  27 
used  this  exposition  only  with  D  sq.,  Phil.  25  A,  Parm.  161  c.  sq.; 
reference  td  numbers  ;  the  indefinite  on  the  Unit  and  the  ddrcpov,  Par- 
or  the  Great-and-Small  of  number  nienides,  Tim.  35  A,  Soph.  254  K 
is  the  even,  the  duad,  which  is  saq.  ;  on  the  More  and  Less,  the 
called  the  8t/4s  ddpiaros,  is  distinc-  Many  and  Few,  Phileb.  24  E. 
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of  the  world  of  sense  in  the  Ideas,  and  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  the  origin  of  material  existence  from 
Ideas  would  be  removed.84  But  it  is  removed  only  to 
return  in  greater  force.  It  is  certainly  more  compre- 
hensible that  things  should  have  in  them  Ideas  in 
conjunction  with  the  material  element,  but  it  is  all 
the  less  easy  to  see  how  there  can  belong  to  Ideas, 
which  are  to  consist  of  the  same  elements  as  material 
things,  an  existence  essentially  different  from  sensible 
existence.  It  is  in  effect  to  cut  away  the  ground  from 
under  the  whole  Ideal  theory,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
leave  the  world  of  sense,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  Ideas,  unexplained  and  nnexplainable.  And  the  same 
may  be  urged  against  the  attempt81  to  explain  the  dif- 
ference of  the  sensible,  and  the  super-sensible  world, 
by  making  Ideas  originate  from  the  immediate  activity 
of  the  One,  and  sensible  things  out  of  the  common 
material  primary  cause  by  means  of  the  activity  of 
Ideas.89  If  it  is  the  same  One,  and  the  same  Unlimited 
which  in  a  first  combination  produces  Ideas,  and  in 
a  second,  brought  about  by  Ideas,  produces  sensible 
things,  it  is  impossible  to  see  where  the  extension  and 
variability  come  from,  which  belong  to  sensible  things, 

**  Stallbaum  (Proll.  in  Tim.  « ;  167):    tA  yip  rf(7   reS  rt  ka-ra 

Para.   136   «qq.)  thinks  that  Pla-  airict  r«t  dUui  r«i  3'  rfSiffi  t4 

tonic  matter  can  be    explained  as  tr.     rat  (ec.  pewtpbr)  rii  t)  C\if  i) 

limply  equivalent  to  the  eternal  or  irotnutrrj,  tad'  f)i  id  I'.fy  utr  trl 

infinite,  which  ia  also  the  matter  of  rOr  alaffyruv  ri  ii  tr  tr  ro?i  rfBwt 

the  Ideas.  Mytrtu  (of  which  in  that  place  the 

K  Biandia,  Gr.-rom.  Phil,  ii.  b.  Ideas,  here  the  One  U  predicted,  to 

62!  ;  cf.  i.  a.  307  «q.  far  as  they  contribute  properties, 

"  Arirt.  Metaph.  L  6,  988  a.  10  definitenesa  or  form),  on  aOnj  ovai 

{following  the  quotation,  chap.  ii.  ian,  tA  lityn  «nl  rbfutp6r. 
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but  not  to  Ideas.  The  essential  difference  of  Idem  and 
phenomenon  is  still  unaccounted  for.  There  would  be 
only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty:  to  assume  with 
Weiase*7  that  the  same  elements  constitute  Ideal  and 
finite  Being,  but  in  diverse  relation;  that  in  Ideas, 
the  One  roles  and  encompasses  Matter,  in  the  world  of 
sense,  it  is  overcome  and  embraced  by  Matter.  But 
how  is  this  perversion  of  the  original  relation  of  the 
two  principles  brought  about?  We  can  only  retreat 
upon  an  inexplicable  deterioration  of  a  part  of  the 
Ideas.88  But  neither  the  Platonic  nor  the  Aristotelian 
writings  give  the  least  hint  of  such  a  deterioration.  The 
only  passage  which  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  it, 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  sinking  down  of  the  soul 
into  corporeality,  has  not  this  universal  cosmical  im- 
port, and  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  material 
world.  If  this  way,  however,  be  closed,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  ascribe  to  Plato  the  doctrine  that  the  same 
Matter  which  is  the  groundwork  of  sensible  existence, 
is  also  in  the  Ideas.  Together  with  Matter,  he  must 
have  transferred  to  the  Ideal  world  Becoming,  extension, 
and  all  that  the  Philebus  predicates  of  the  Unlimited, 
and  the  Timaeus  of  the  Universally-recipient.  But  in 
so  doing  he  would  have  abandoned  all  ground  for  the 
assumption  of  Ideas,  and  for  the  distinction  of  sensible 
objects  from  the  Idea.     He  would  have  flatly  contra- 

87  De  Plat,  et  Arist.  in  constit.  that  the  sensible  is  simply  the 
Mimm.  philos.  princ.  differentia  copjr,  the  Ideas  the  archetype,  ex- 
(Lpz.  1828),  21  sqq.  and  in  many  plains  nothing;   the  question  is, 

JiassHgcs  of  his  notes  on  Aristotle  s  bow    the    incompleteness    of   the 

'hysics  and  De  Anima;    cf.  my  copy  can   be  reconciled  with  the 

i'lat.  Stud.  p.  203.  equality  of  the  elements  in    the 

88  Stallbanm's   remark  loc.  cit.  Ideas  and  the  sensible  thing. 
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dieted  the  proposition,  quoted  by  Aristotle,"  that  the 
Ideas  axe  not  in  space.  The  groundwork:  of  things 
sensible,  which  Plato  describes  in  the  Timseus,  was 
necessary,  because  without  it  the  specific  difference 
between  the  world  of  Ideas  and  that  of  sense  could  not 
be  explained.  It  was  to  provide  a  home  for  the  Be- 
coming and  corporeal, — the  visible  and  the  sensible ;  *° 
to  be  the  place  for  the  copies  of  the  Idea,  which,  as 
copies  merely,  must  exist  in  another ; n  it  is  the 
ground  of  change  and  of  extension,  the  cause  of  the 
resistance  experienced  by  the  Idea  in  natural  neces- 
sity." How  then  can  it  be  at  the  same  time  the 
element  which  forms  the  Ideas  and  Ideal  numbers  by 
receiving  Unity  into  itself?  Would  not  the  Ideas 
directly  become  something  extended  ?  Would  not  that 
be  true  of  them  which  Plato  expressly  denies" — that 
they  are  in  another — namely  in  space  ?  From  these 
considerations  it  seems  safer  to  charge  Aristotle  with 
a  misunderstand  Log  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  into  which 
he  might  easily  fall,  rather  than  Plato  with  a  con- 
tradiction that  utterly  destroys  the  coherence  of  his 
system.  That  Plato  spoke  of  the  Unlimited,  or  the 
Great-and-Stuall,  in  reference  to  Ideas,  we  may  well 
believe.     He  actually  does  so  in  his  writings.     In  the 

*  V.  p.  '242,  fit).  this  ia  in  something  die;   rf  ti 

»  49  A,  50  B,  51  A,  52  A.  orrui  Srn  fi-nfito   i    fc'    ixpifitlm 

*>  52  B ;  Tide  notes  15  and  2.  iXij0J?r  My« ,  in  lus  in  ri  ri  piy 

""  Tim.  47  E  Bq(|.     Details   on  SXXs  j,    ri  ti  IUd,  oitirtpor  to 


.   !■  point  later  on.  rittripff  .   ,     ,. 

"Vide  supra,  p.  240  sqq.,  but  ntrrbt  aX  Siio  ytrfaiteor.     Plato 

particularly  the  paasage  just  quoted  could    not     have    expressed   moro 

Tim.  52  B  ;  it  is  true  only  of  tbe  (Infinitely     the     independence       of 

cop;  of  Real  Existence,  that  every-  mutter  and  the  Idea. 
thing  must  be  somewhere,  for  only 
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Philebos  (16  C)  after  he  has  said,  at  first  quite  univer- 
sally, and  expressly  including  pure  Ideas  (15  A),  that  all 
things  have  in  them  by  nature  limits  and  unlimited- 
ness,  he  subsequently,  referring  to  this,  divides  existence 
into  Limited  and  Unlimited,  and  then  describes  the 
unlimited  (2t  A  *qq.)  in  a  manner  that  could  not 
apply  to  the  Idea,  but  only  to  the  Unlimited  in  the 
material  sense.  Similarly  in  the  Sophist  (256  E)  he 
remarks,  in  regard  to  the  infinity  of  negative  elements 
and  class-qualities,  that  there  is  in  every  Idea  plurality 
of  Being  and  infinity  of  Xon-being.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  confusion  here  in  Plato's  language ;  and  so  far  as  this 
always  presupposes  confusion  of  thought,  we  must 
admit  that  he  has  not  distinguished  with  sufficient 
clearness  the  elements  of  Plurality  and  Difference  in 
the  Ideas,  from  the  cause  out  of  which  arise  the 
divisibility  and  mutability  of  phenomena.  But  that 
he,  therefore,  transferred  the  Unlimited,  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  it  is  the  specific  property  of  sensible 
existence,  to  Ideas  also,  or  that  he  actually  called  it 
the  Matter  of  Ideas,  we  are  not  justified  in  asserting. 
Aristotle,  however,  makes  no  such  allusion  to  a  differ- 
ence between  the  Matter  of  Ideas  and  that  of  sensible 
things,  as  modern  critics  have  professed  to  find  in 
him,04,  and   the  theory  is  positively  excluded   by  his 

w  Ucbcnvcg,    Illiein.    Mus.  ix.  elements  of  all   things;    but  this 

04  sqq.  who  cannot  convince  him-  does  not  prevent  the  homonymous 

Hclf  that  Plato  identified  the   In-  elements     being     considered     as 

definite    in    the    Ideas    with    the  specifically  distinct,  at  the  same 

material  of   sensible    tilings,   and  time  as  their  generic  similarity  is 

also  refuses  to  reco^niso  it  in  the  recognised.    In  the  Ideas,  the  first 

accounts  given  by  Aristotle.   These  element  is  the  One  in  the  highest 

accounts,   ho  says,  designate  the  sense,  the  Idea  of  the  good  or  the 

Ono  and  the  Grcat-and-Small  as  the  Divinity.  The  second  is  the  Odrepor 
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whole   exposition.**     We  can,  therefore,  only  suppose 
that,  on  this  particular  question,  he  somewhat  misap- 


or  the  separation  of  the  Ideas  from 
nne  (.Bother.  In  mathematics,  the 
former  jg  the  number  one,  the 
latter  is  arithmetically  the  indefi- 
nite duad,  geometrically  space;  in 
corporeal  substances,  the  former 
it  the  trvkav  tl&oi  (determined 
qualities),  the  latter  matter.  The 
same  view  ia  supported  by  Stumpf 

M  Aristotle  often  mentions  the 
iwttpor  or  the  iU-ya  »ai  ptitpltr  as 
the  f.\ij  of  the  ideas  ;  but  he  no- 
whe.ro  gives  US  to  understand  that 
i  Aitipor  of  a   different 


r  the  w. 


a  dif- 


ferent   way    to     that    of 

things.    Due  and  the  same  ixtiper 

is  in  both.    Cf.  Phjs.  iii.  4,  203 

a.  0:  to  iUvtm  arttpor  rat  ir  roii 
aiaSyro'tt  tai  ir  itttiratt  [rait 
Itiait]  .Inn.  i.  6,  987  b.  18 :  1'lato 
con  Bide  led  the  annx1'11  »f  'ho 
Ideas  as  the  oro.^fTa  of  all  things : 
lit  pir  otir  fi\i)»  to  Ittfa  not  tA 
fUlpir  ilral  apxiv,  wi  A"  ovular  rA 
tr.  Ibid.  988  ft.  11 ;  fide  note  m. 
Motaph.  ii.  2,  1000  b.  6 :  roii . .  . 
in  tbS  ^»6i  *al  riji  CXjji  rbr  ipiB- 
fir  (viz.  Ihs  Ideal  number  or  the 
Idea)  ytrruai  rpwror.    xi».  1,1087 

b.  12 :  Ibe  Platonists  do  not  cor- 
rectly define  the  &pxal  or  aroixtia 
si  A*'  tA  pJya  xal  rb  piipbr  \tyor- 
T(t  liira  roS  irit  rpta  ravra  ara. 
X''a  rim  AptBpMr,  ra  p.ir  S6a  tf\ijf 
tA  A"  tr  ri)r  popar^r.  Slumpfloc. 
cit.  remarks  on  tbis  tbnt,  according 
to  Aristotle,  the  tr  the  immediate 
cause  (inly  for  the  Ideas,  and  '  the 
same  explanation  holds  good  of  the 
pjya  xal  iutp6r.'  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  tho  Greut-and-Smull 
can  possibly  be  called  '  the  imme- 
diate cause  for  the  Ideas  only;' 


there  is  nothing  in  the  things  of 
sense  that  can  supply  its  place  as 
tho  Idea  in  them  supplies  the 
plnce  of  the  One.  Nor  can  I  agree 
with  Stumpf  «  conclusion,  ft  il 
mnch  more  [■robable  that  Aristotle, 
bad  he  meant  that  (be  Ariiftr 
stands  ;n  different  relation  to  sen- 
sible things  from  that  in  which  it 
stands  to  the  Mess,  would  have 
said  an.  just  as  be  Joe*  say  in 
reference  to  the  One.  Hut  in 
Metapb  i.  6,  ■--.  a.  ii.  (tide  note 
1),  he  sais  of  one  and  the  same 
E\n,  tho  Great-and- Small— that  in 
the  Ideas,  the  One  in  things,  the 
Idea,  is  assigned  as  the  determina- 
tion of  form  ;  and  though  in  l'hys. 
i.  4,  ti,  203  a.  15,  20li  b.  27,  he 
ascribes  two  arupa.  to  Pinto,  in  so 
far  os  Plato  breaks  up  the  trfifiar 
into  the  Great-and- Small,  there  is 
not  n  word  of  different  sorts  of 
Great -and- Small  in  hia  accounts  of 
Plato's  doctrine  as  to  the  matter 
of  Ihxtice.  He  bovh  that  in  tbe 
Platonic  Bcbool  (and  perhaps  even 
with  Plato  himself)  the  Long  and 
Short,  tho  Broad  and  Narrow,  the 
Deep  and  Shallow,  were  placed 
under  the  derivation  of  lengths, 
surfaces,  and  bodies  respectively, 
instead  of  the  Generic  Concept 
comprehending  them,  viz.  the  Great- 
and-Small  (Metaph.  i.  9, 992  a.  10 ; 
xiii.  9,  l(i«5  a.  9J-  But  ho  nowhere 
states  (hst  for  the  derivation  of 
physical  bodies  the  Great-and- 
Small  was  replaced  by  any  other 
concept  (such  as  that  of  the  Full 
and  Void).  On  the  contrary,  be 
meets  Plsto  with  the  question. 
How  can  the  Ideas  be  ont  of  space, 
when  the  Great-and- Small  or 
Matter,  is  the  luBtKTtx&r  =  space  ? 
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yr*k&zj'i~A  Yars*.  If  Ki:-h  a  v>rr  #*ie3n  to  impiisra  too 
di***asp^*f:Jjy  tlk*r  historic*!  ct**£'J1itt  oi  \&?  Stagi- 
ng* w*r  z&n*?  rv2a*^.ber  tLa*  t!h-  r^^-^^H^  of  Plactesiic 
dwarii*:  wo'j'd  be  r*rr  likehr  to  ca.o*#>  a  mlsapprebeiiQCHi 
^  it*  re*!  mmx/inis  in  tbe  mirjd  of  or*-  who  exeTy- 
wbeTe  tsjwAit  ior  £x**l  and  aomraxelT  defhied  ec*noPT*i^. 
TL.e  phr»ka!  part  of  the  system  wltich  obliged  Plato 
to  <l*&T\Xiiik*'  tbe  coneej/t  of  Matter  more  accnratehr. 
and  to  dletinjraish  the  a>rporea]jy  Unlimited  from  the 
rVru&nt  of  n!ura!Itv  in  the  Idea*. — was,  if  we  mar 
ju/ljre  from  hi*  quotations,  chiefly  known  to  Aristotle 
from  th/f  Tim&ii* ;  and  similar  and  eren  more  striking1 
mlMffjnxtrutA'ifjwi  of  Maionic  expressions  can  be  traced 
to  hinj.  with  regard  to  many  writings  that  still  exist.*7 
He  point*  out  himself  that  Plato  described  the  Great- 

(Pbys,  if,  2,  2'/*  b.  33.  Io  thir,g  of  iu  d'**ir>ctioa  from  tb* 
M«taf/b.  i.  0,  ',f72  b.  7,  be  draws  (m-at-and-Scoall  in  mathematical 
tb#  inference  that  if  the  irr€pox*l  nnijjbeTF.  'Aristotle  coold  not 
and  fAX«i^tf  equivalent  to  the  pot*iblr.'  says  Stumpf.  'bate 
Great-aud  htuaHy  are  cauvrt  of  char^.-d  Plato  with  such  a  cootra- 
motioo,  tbe  Idea*  also  mu^t  be  di'-tioo.  as  that  tbe  matter  of  the 
moved.  MeUpij.  xiv.  3.  1*/*.jK>  b.  Mean  was  identical  with  that  of 
32  [wham  *:f.  Jxsnitz  on  the  text  ,  M>n*ible  thin£#,  while  the  Ideas 
in  opposition  to  Plato,  be  ask*,  themselves  were  not  in  space :  still 
whence  the  matlieniatical  nurn-  less  would  he  hare  left  this  coo- 
ben  are  derived.  If  from  the  tradiction  unnoticed  in  bis  criti- 
{*reat*nd  Small,  they  will  be  cismof  the  doctrine  of  Ideas.'  Bat 
identical  with  the  Ideal  number*,  a  mere  glance  shows  that  he  has 
Phys.  iiL  0  end,  he  concludes  that  done  both;  he  has  charged  Plato 
if  the  Avtioor  in  the  comprehensive  with  the  contradiction  in  question, 
principle  in  sensible  thing*,  teal  iv  and  has  made  use  of  it  in  criti- 
rott  fotfToU  rb  fUya  ical  rd  lUKpbv  citrine  the  Ideas. 
Ibti  vtpUx""  rh.  yoTfrd.  These  •*  llrandis  loc.  cit.  p.  322  ;  Stall* 
objections  snd  inferences  would  be  baumiu  Jahnand  Seebode's  Jahrb, 
impossible  if  Aristotle  had  not  sup-  1842,  xxxv.  1,  63. 
posed  that  the  (ireat-und -Small,  *;  Cf.  my  Plat.  Stud.  p.  200-10, 
which  is  intended  to  be  an  element  an  enquiry  too  little  considered  by 
of  the  Ideas,  was  identical  with  the  tbe  uncornpromibing  partisans  ot 
cause  of  extent  and  motion  in  Aristotelian  accounts  of  Plato's 
bodies,  or  if  ho  had  known  any-  philosophy. 
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and-Small,  as  the  element  of  Ideas,  differently  from 
the  Matter  of  the  Tiniaeus.OT  Even  the  defenders  of 
Aristotle  are  forced  to  admit  that  lie  mistook  the  im- 
port of  Plato's  doctrine  on  several  essential  points." 
It  is   true   that  Plato's  disciples  themselves  acknow- 

"  Phys.  iv.  2  ;  Tide  notes  39  and  tradictory  to  Plato's  true  meaning,* 

9,     I  no  longer  appeal  to  Mslnph.  filiating      something      foreign     on 

i.  6,  987  b.  33,  as  the  words  there,  Plato?     Stallbaum  (p.  64)  consoles 

f£w  rCir  Tfiun-wr,  are  to.i  vaguo  in  himself  ivitU   llie  fact  that  Plato 

their  meaning,  and  Bonitz  ad  !oc.  applied  tho  eipresaion  '  the   one 

has  proved   that  my  former  refer-  and  the  infinite '   to  the  Ideas  as 

once  of  them  to  the  Ideal  numbers  well   as  to  sensible  things.      But 

is  unlikely.    Probably  these  words,  *  his  meaning  was  indisputably  not 

for  which  no  suitable  sense  enn  bo  that  the  content  or  the  matter  is 

found,  are  an  interpolation.  the  same  in   all  and  everything.' 

■*  WeieseadAnst.Phys.p.448:  In  the  Ideas  'the  infinite  is  the 
'  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  bis  being  of  the  Ideas  in  their  indetcr- 
followers,  not  even  Aristotle,  un-  miuate  etate,  which  is  without  any 
deratood  the  meaning  of  this  theory  determined  predicate  and  therefore 
[of  the  derivation  of  Ideas],  and  its  cannot  be  thought  of  or  known  by 
full  signification.'  Ibid.  p.  472  itself  particularly;' — 'but  with 
sqq.  the  identification  of  the  Great-  sensible  things  tho  case  is  quite 
and-Small  with  space  (consequently  different;' — Tor  in  them  the  in- 
with  the  OXij  of  the  Timsaus)  is  finite  is  tho  unregulated  and  inde- 
menticned  among  Aristotle's  mis-  terminate  principle  or  the  sensible 
understandings.  Stallbaum  (Jahu'a  matter.'  This  whole  defence 
Jahrb.  1842,  xxiv.  1,  66  Bq.)  admits  amounts,  as  we  see,  to  the  fact  thnt 
that  'Aristotle  may  hsvo  mistaken  Aristotlo  made  use  of  Platonic  ei- 
the  true  sense  of  the  Platonic  preseions,  but  probably  attributed 
doctrines,'  thnt  not  un  frequently  to  them  a  sense  completely  con- 
'  be  attributes  to  them  a  meaning  tradictory  to  Iheir  real  meaning, 
which  is  iu  direct  contradiction  to  The  philological  correctness  of  tba 
Plato'?,'  and  particularly  that  tho  word  is  maintained;  where  the  real 
'objective  being'  of  the  Ideas  is  point  is  its  true  meaning  in  the  ex- 
folsely  'converted  into  the  0Xij  and  position  of  philosophical  opinions, 
to  some  extent  into  a  material  Brandis  decs  not  go  quite  so  far  ; 
substance,'  though  at  the  same  be  concedes,  that  though  'Aria- 
lime  it  must  be  conceded  '  that  totle  ennnot  mi  sunders  land  any  of 
Aristotle  lias  not  foisted  anything  Plato's  fundamental  doctrine,  'ho 
foreign  on  Plato,  but  has  actually  has  failed  to  notice  in  his  criticism 
transmitted  to  us  accounts,  by  the  principles  and  aim  or  the 
means  of  which  it  becomes  possible  theories,  and  hus  regarded  their 
to  comprehend  and  partly  fill  up  mythical  dress  or  complement  not 
Plato's. scientific  foundation  of  the  as  such,  but  as  integral  parts  of 
doctrine  of  Ideas.'  But  is  not  this  doctrine.'  This  giants  noarly  all 
'attributing  a  meaning  quite  con-  that  we  require. 
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ledged  the  doctrines  attributed  to  him  by  Aristotle,100 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  so  doing  they  departed 
from  true  Platonism,  and,  especially,  almost  forgot  the 
theory  of  Ideas,  confounding  it  with  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  Numbers.101  It  is  far  more  unlikely  that 
^lato  should  himself  have  applied  his  theory  in  a  way 
that  was  virtually  its  destruction,  than  that  his  dis- 
ciples, Aristotle  among  the  rest,  should,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  have  departed  from 
its  original  meaning.  These  reasons  lay,  on  the  one 
side,  in  the  obscurity  and  discontinuity  of  the  Platonic 
doctrine ;  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  dogmatic  appre- 
hension by  his  followers  of  indefinite  and  often  merely 
figurative  expressions.  With  this  not  only  Speusippus 
and  Xenocrates,  but  Aristotle  himself,  judging  from 
his  procedure  in  other  cases,  may  be  charged.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  Plato  in  his  later  years  may  have 
recognised  more  clearly  than  at  first  the  gap  left  by 
his  system  between  the  Ideas  and  Actuality ;  and  he 
may  have  attempted  to  fill  it  up  more  definitely.  He 
may,  therefore,  have  pointed  out  that  even  in  Ideas 
there  is  an  infinite  plurality,  and  designated  this 
plurality  by  the  name  of  the  Unlimited  or  the  Great- 
and-Small.  He  may  have  observed  that  as  sensible 
things  are  ordered  according  to  numerical  proportions, 
so  Ideas  in  a  certain  sense  might  be  called  Numbers. 
He  may,  further,  have  derived  particular  numbers  from 


100  Brandis,  i.  a.  322.  if  <pi\(xro<f>la,  (paaxbvruv  rCw  dXXwK 


below 

mer 

a.  3:  yiyov*  to.  yuaO-fifiara  rots  vvv 
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Unity  and  Plurality,  the  universal  elements  of  Ideas, 1C 
and  he  may  have  reduced  certain  concepts  to  numbers.10 


>**  AriBt.  Do  An.  i.  2,  4IM  b.  18  : 
in  accordance  with  the  principle 
that  like  is  known  through  like, 
we  conclude  that  the  soul  must  be 
composed  out  of  the  elements  of 
nil  things,  inasmuch  as  it  could 
not  otherwise  know  everything. 
This  was  the  doctrine  of  Knipc- 
dccles ;  and  of  l'lnto  in  the 
Timieus  :  'Ofielus  St  «i  i>  tom  Jrtpl 
^iXaan^Us  \cyoiUreit  oiuiniffSij, 
aur6  fiiw  re  j"^Jo*H  4£  afrrijt  rijt  toU 
inil  Iteat  not  raw  rpii/Tou  pignut 
Mat  wXirou!  ml  /3d$W,  rd  St  IUa 
ilimoTpdrut.  In  Si  tal  dXAwi,  vour 
pir  to  tr,  /»WTi[fiij»  Si  rd  tio. 
/lorajruf  yip  if'  6"  Tin  Si  to$ 
irtriSou  ApiS/iiv  Sofa*,  «toenff<»  Si 
rft*  too  ffTfptoG  '  ol  ft&y  yip  dpifffioi 
rd  ef^7  ai-rd  *al  at  d^at  e'A^OPTc, 
*M  J'  in  rwr  ST<UX*tt*r.  nplnrai 
Si  rd  TpAypara  rd  air  r^j,  rd  A' 
;xum}un,  rd  tt  Ufa  ra  J'  slrfijni' 
(f8)j  i'  ni  dptdpcl  oor«  iw  W|M7- 
udTur.  Metaph.  liii.  8,  10H4  a. 
12:  i\\A  pi)r  tl  pJxpi  rijt  imiht 
A  dfnfyiij.  &arcp  tiki  i^ani,  rpu™- 
«ir  raxi>  ftriXd^ei  Td  ([817"  ofor 
*J  Ori*  ^  T/Mot  a<5rodrepu»ot,  Wi 
.orai  dpi5p6s  airoirrat.  SHI!,  it 
does  not  follow  that  Pinto  him- 
self or  one  of  bis  scholars  referred 
the  Idea  of  man  to  the  number 
three  ;  this  is  simply  on  example 
■chosen  by  Aristotle,  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  the  Platonic  identifi- 
cation of  Ideas  and  numbers.  Nor 
must  «o  conclude  too  much  from 
the  passage  of  the  l>e  Anima.  As 
lias  been  already  shown,  vol.  i, 
.140,  from  this  and  other  passages, 
Plato  derived  the  line  from  the 
number  two,  superficial  from  three, 


and  body  from  four.  He  comperes 
reason  with  unity,  knowledge  with 
duality,  &c,  and  be  therefore  calls 
the  former  the  unit  and  the  Utter 
the  number  !wo,  4c,  following 
oat  this  Pythagorean  symbolism, 
whilst  to  each  act  of  cognition  he 
assigns  a  higher  number,  further 
removed  from  unity,  belonging  to 
sensible  and  corporeal  things,  in 
proportion  as  the  act  or  cognition 
is  further  removed  from  the  singla 
intuition  of  the  Idea  and  turns  to 
the  manifold  und  corporeal  (cf. 
p.  219,  147).  Finally  he  asserts 
that  the  Idea  of  living  Iteing  (on 
which  cf.  Tim.  30,  c.  39,  E  28  c.) 
is  composed  of  the  Idea  of  the  unit 
nnd  the  Ideas  of  tha  corporeal,  and 
the  rebt  of  living  beings  (fya 
is  to  be  supplied  with  d\Xa),  each 
in  its  kind,  are  composed  oat  of 
corresponding  elements.  By  the 
&\\a  f£a  we  may  either  under- 
stand actual  liviog  beings,  or  more 
probably  (according  to  Tim.  30, 
c.  39),  the  Ideas  of  separate 
living  beings  comprehended  under 
the  Idea  of  the  auroftnw.  Wu  much 
may  be  concluded  from  the  state- 


b!e  of  knowing  everything,  onlji  if 
it  had  in  itself  in  the  numbers  the 
elements  of  nil  things.  'Aristotle 
is  the  first  who  propounded  that 
theory  and  combined  it  with  the 
further  determination  that  the 
numbers  are  the  principles  of 
thine*..  We  must  not  attribute 
a  about  the  ami. 
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He  may,  lastly,  have  ceased  to  insist  upon  the  difference 
between  the  world  of  sense  and  that  of  Ideas,  side  by 
side  with  the  analogy  between  them.  All  this  would 
be  quite  possible  without  belying  his  main  philosophic 
position,  and  Aristotle  may  so  far  have  transmitted  to 
us  his  propositions  on  these  subjects  with  literal  cor- 
rectness. But  it  is  incredible  that  Plato  should  have 
intended  in  these  propositions  to  annul  the  distinction 
between  the  Unlimited  in  space,  and  that  plurality 
which  is  also  in  the  Ideas.  If  his  disciple  so  under- 
stood them,  he  must  be  charged,  not  indeed  with  false 
witness  as  to  his  master  s  words,  but  with  a  view  of 
them  that  is  too  external,  too  dogmatic,  too  little 
observant  of  the  spirit  and  interconnection  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy.104 

We  must  then  abandon  the  hope  of  finding  in  Plato 

fcov  the  object  for  which  Aristotle  consider  this  treatise  to  be  the 
used  it.  These  seem  rather  to  same  as  that  on  the  Good.) — I  can- 
have  sprung  from  tho  considera-  not  here  enter  further  into  tho 
tion,  that  just  as  living  beings  are  treatise  on  the  Soul,  nor  the  expla- 
coraposed  of  soul  and  body,  there  nation?,  somewhat  different  from 
roust  also  be  in  the  Idea  a  some-  my  own,  to  be  found  in  Trendelen- 
thing  corresponding  to  tho  soul,  burg  (Flat,  de  id.  et  num.  doctr. 
and  a  something  corresponding  to  85  sqo.;  in  Arist.  de  an.  220-234) ; 
the  body.  But  as  Aristotle  usually  Branais  (perd.  Arist.  libr.  48-01  ; 
looks  for  the  most  remote  traces  of  Khein.  Mus.  ii.  1828,  568  sqq.) ; 
every  doctrine  in  his  predecessors,  Bonitz  (Disputatt.  Plat.  79  sqq.) ; 
ho  recognises  the  doctrine  of  the  Stallbaum  (Plat.  Parm.  280  sq).  ; 
soul  including  all  principles  in  Suscmihl  (Genet.  Darst.  ii.543sq.). 
itself  (as  necessary  to  its  universal  Cf.  my  Plat.  Stud.  227  sq.,  271 
power  of  cognition),  wherever  it  is  sqq.  on  the  subject ;  it  is  unneces* 
composed  of  the  most  general  ele-  pary  here  to  discuts  some  varia- 
roents  of  things.  (The  explana-  tions  in  the  present  exposition  from 
tions  of  Simphcius,  De  An.  7  loc.  my  earlier  views, 
cit,  and  Philoponus,  De  An.  C  2,  lw  Amongst  others  who  express 
m.  sqq.,  of  the  passage  wept  iftvxv*  themselves  to  this  effect  are  Bonitz,. 
is  not  irom  the  Aristotelian  treatise  Arist.  Metapb.  ii.  94 ;  Suscmihl, 
x.  <pi\oGo<t>Laiy  as  Simpl.  himself  Genet.  Entw.  541  sqq.,  550  sqq.; 
gives  us  to  understand ;  still,  both  Ribbing,  Plat.  Ideenl.  i.  390. 
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a  derivation  of  the  Sensible  from  the  Idea ;  and  this 
is  to  acknowledge  that  his  system  is  involved  in  a  con- 
tradiction, inextricable  from  its  own  point  of  view  »  a 
contradiction  already  latent  in  the  concept  of  Ideas,  but 
which  only  at  this  stage  becomes  fully  apparent.  'The 
Idea,  according  to  Plato,  is  to  contain  all  reality,  yet  at 
the  same  time  there  must  belong  to  the  phenomenon 
not  merely  the  existence  accorded  to  it  by  reason  of 
the  Idea,  but,  together  with  this,  a  kind  of  existence 
that  cannot  be  derived  from  the  Idea.  The  Idea  is  to 
be  therefore  on  the  one  hand  the  sole  reality,  and  sub- 
stance of  the  phenomenon  ;  on  the  other,  it  is  to  exist 
for  itself,  it  is  not  to  enter  into  the  plurality  and 
vicissitude  of  sensible  objects,  and  not  to  require  the 
latter  for  its  realization.  But  if  the  phenomenon  is 
not  a  moment  of  the  Idea  itself,  if  a  Being  belongs  to 
it  which  is  not  by  reason  of  the  Idea,  then  the  Idea  has 
not  all  Being  in  itself;  and  though  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  phenomenon  from  it  may  be  denned  as 
Non-being,  it  is  not  in  truth  absolute  Unreality,  other- 
wise it  could  not  have  the  power  of  circumscribing  the 
Being  of  the  Idea  in  the  phenomenon,  and  of  separat- 
ing it  in  Divisibility  and  Becoming.  Neither  is  the 
phenomenon  in  that  case  absolutely  immanent  in  the 
Idea,  for  that  which  makes  it  a  phenomenon  cannot  be 
derived  from  the  Idea.  Plato,  in  his  original  design, 
unmistakably  intended  to  represent  the  Idea  as  the 
sole  Reality,  and  all  other  Being  as  a  Being  contained 
in  the  Idea.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  carry  out  this 
design :  in  attempting  to  do  so,  he  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Idea  has  in  the  phenomenon  a  limit,  a 


V 
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something  impenetrable,  external  to  itself.  The  cause 
of  this  lies  in  the  abstract  view  of  the  Idea  as  an  abso- 
lutely existent,  self-completed  substance,  which  does 
not  require  the  phenomenon  for  its  realization.  In 
excluding  the  phenomenon  from  itself,  the  Idea  as  such 
receives  limits  from  the  phenomenon ;  the  Idea  remains 
on  one  side,  the  phenomenon  on  the  other,  and  the  pre- 
supposed immanence  of  both  is  transformed  into  their 
dualism  and  the  transcendency  of  the  Idea.  Here  there 
is  certainly  a  contradiction:  the  fault,  however,  does 
not  lie  in  our  representation,  but  in  tho  subject  of  it. 
It  was  inevitable  that  so  defective  a  beginning  should 
be  refuted  by  its  result ;  and  in  acknowledging  this  con- 
tradiction, we  state  only  the  objective  matter  of  fact 
and  the  internal  historical  connection ;  for  it.  was  this 
very  contradiction  by  which  Aristotle  took  hold  of  the 
Platonic  principle  and  developed  it  into  a  new  form 
of  thought.105 


-  -* 


105  The  case,  of  course,  is  al-  tirely  abolished  (p.  154-166  sq.). 
tercd,  if  Teichmiiller  (Stud.  z.  Plato's  system  is  'a  Pantheistic 
Uesch.  d.  Begr.  280  sqq.)  is  right  Hylozoism  and  Monism'  (p.  254). 
in  seeing  in  the  above  statement  We  may  certainly  call  for  proof  of 
'the  most  striking  indirect  proof  such  assertions,  in  the  face,  not 
of  the  incorrectness  of  a  view  only  of  ail  previous  expositions  of 
which  leads  to  such  inextricable  Platonic  philosophy,  but  of  Plato's 
contradictions.'  He  would  escape  own  enunciations  in  a  contrary 
this  contradiction  by  representing  direction.  But  Teichmiiller  scarcely 
Plato  as  a  pure  Pantheist.  To  use  seeks  to  give  us  one.  We  can  see 
Teichmuller's  own  rather  iufelici-  plainly  from  our  investigations,  as 
tous  phraseology,  Plato  must  be  far  as  thoy  have  hitherto  gone,  that 
understood  '  in  an  Athanasian,  not  there  is  an  element  in  Piato's  sys- 
an  Arian,  sense.'  I.e.  the  Intelligi-  tern,  which,  taken  separately,  might 
ble  forms  only  the  immanent  soul  lead  to  Teichmiiller  s  position ;  but 
of  the  Becoming,  the  world  is  the  we  also  see  that  it  is  counter- 
continuous  birth  of  the  Deity  (who  balanced  by  another,  which  pre- 
b  at  once  its  father  and  son),  and  vents  it  from  becoming  dominant. 
so  the  transcendence  of  the  Idea  as  If  we  keep  exclusively  to  the  poti- 
opposed  to  the  phenomenon  is  en-  tion  that  things  are  what  they  are 
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As  with  the  origin  of  the  world  of  Sense,  so  with 
regard  to  its  subsistence.  Plato  is  as  little  able  to 
explain  satisfactorily  the  co-existence  of  the  Idea  and 
the  phenomenon,  as  the  derivation  of  the  one  from  the 
other.  \  It  is  perfectly  comprehensible  from  his  point 
of  view  that  the  Idea  should  have  room  beside  the  phe- 
nomenon, for  no  specific  reality  is  to  belong  to  the 
latter,  by  which  the  reality  of  the  Idea  could  be  cir- 
cumscribed. But  it  is,  on  that  very  account,  all  the 
:  less  easy  to  understand  how  the  phenomenon  finds 
~~rrJom  beside  the  Idea — how  an  existence  can  be  as- 
cribed to  it,  if  all  reality  lies  in  the  Idea.  Plato  here 
summons  to  his  aid  the  theory  of  participation  :  things 
are  all  that  they  are  only  by  participating  in  the 
Idea.108     But  as  Aristotle  complains,107  he  has  scarcely 

only    through   the  presence  of  the  ignoring   one-half  of  the    I'lntonio 

Ideas,    Teichmiiller's    conclusions  doctrine.    The  relation  to  the  world 

are   unavoidable.     If  we  consider  assigned    by  Tcichmiiller  (p.  245 

that  Plato's  doctrine  of  Idem  arose  aqq.l  tottie  Pinion iu  Deity  is  rulber 

oat  of  the  sharp  distinction    be-  attributed  by  Plato  to  tho  World- 

tween  the  Constant  and  the  Chang-  soul.     The   World-soul  is  inserted 

ing,  the  immutable  Existence  and  between  the  Ideas  and  the  pheno. 

the  mutable    contradictory    pheno-  menal  world,  because  such  a  rela- 

menon,  and  that  it  never  enabled  tion  was  unsuitable  to  the  former. 
him  to  explain  the  latter  from  the        "•  Purm.  123  A,  130  E ;  Phwdo, 

former,  we   are  forced  to  allow  a  lOOCsqq.;  Syrap.  211  B;  Hep.  v. 

residuum    of    Reality    in     things  47G  A ;  Euthyd.  301  A  &c.     This 

not  derivable  from  the  Idea ;   and  relation  is  expressed  by  furaXt^i- 

the  world    of  sense  appears   as  a  fldrctr,  unix"".  p4B((u,  wapouata, 

second  world,  with  a  Reality  of  its  xotrwrta. 

own,  as  opposed  to  the  world  of        ""  Mcianh.  i.  6,  087  b.  9 :  ac- 

Concepis,  which    latter,    according  cording  to  Plato  the  things  of  sense 

to  the  original  view  of  the  doctrine  are  named  after  the  Ideas  (i.e.  they 

of  Ideas,  is  yet   the  sole  Reality,  receive  their  attributes  from  them)  r 


a  things  avrariiiur  -rat  il&iair  (the  many 
into  something  transcendental.  It  which  are  sjnonymous  with  the 
is  the  part  of  historical  investign-  Ideas  exist  only  through  participa- 
tion to  grapple  with  such  a  contra-  tion  in  the  Ideas  ;  cf.  Plat.  Stud. 
diction,   but  not  to  remove  it  by  234;    Schwegler   and    Bouiiz   ad 
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made  an  attempt  to  determine  that  concept  accu- 
rately ;  and  in  all  that  he  says  on  the  subject,  this 
perplexity  is  clearly  to  be  noteoTI  He  refers  indeed  to 
some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  notion  of  parti- 
cipation, while  pointing  out  the  way  to  solve  them  ;108 
but  the  main  question — how  the  one  essence  can  com- 
bine with  that  which  is  absolutely  divided,  the  perma- 
nent with  that  which  is  restlessly  changing,  the  uncon- 
\  tained  in  space  with  the  contained,  the  wholly  real 

with  the  non-existent,  to  form  the  unity  of  the  pheno- 
menon, and  how  they  are  mutually  related  in  this 
combination — is  left  unanswered.  It  is  only  evident 
that  even  in  his  most  mature  period,  however  settled 
might  be  his  conviction  as  to  the  participation  of 
things  in  Ideas,  he  could  find  no  adequate  formula  for 
it.109  Nor  is  it  any  real  explanation,  to  represent  the 
Ideas  as  the  patterns  which  are  imitated  in  pheno- 
mena.110 The  objection,111  that  the  likeness  of  the 
copy  to  the  archetype  would  only  be  possible  by  their 

Joe. ) .     ttJv  &  n{de£w  Totivofia  fihvop  that  matter  in  and  by  itself  is  a  rorj~ 

furtpaXev   ol  yuh  ybp  Tlvday6p€ioi  rb»  in  a  certain  sense,  bat  they  are 

fUfirpei  rd  6rra  tpaair  chrai  rwr  d/x-  to  be  interpreted  in  the   light  of 

0p.u»,  TLXdruv  dl  ficdi^ei,  rotirofia  50  C. 

HCTopdKfo.     ttj*  fUvrw,  ye  fitBcZir        no  Thcset.  176  ;  Crat.  389  A  sq.; 

1j  rijp  fxlfjiT]<Ti>,  fjrit  to  etrj  rQy  ettuv,  Parra.  132  C  sqq. ;  Phsedr.  250  A ; 

dipe'iaay  iv  Kowip  forei*.     Ibid.  c.  Rep.  vi.  500  E ;  ix.  592  B ;  Tim. 

9,  991  a.  20  (vide  p.  266,  112).  28  A  sqq.,  30  C  sqq.,  48  E.     The 

106  Vide  supra,  p.  316  sq.  attributes  of  things  are  the  copy 

109  Cf.  Pbnedo,  100  D   (see  pre-  of  the  Ideas,  and  so  far,  Plato  says, 

ceding  chapter,  note   109).    Tim.  (Tim.  50  C,  51  B)  the  corporeal 

50  C  (vide  299,  14):  the  forms  admits  in  itself  the  fiifi^fMra  of  the 
which  enter  into  matter  bear  the  Ideas ;  and  as  the  things  themselves 
impress  of  the  Ideas  rphitov  rtrd  thereby  become  like  the  Ideas,  they 
5u<r<ppa<TToi>  Kai  0avfiaar6tf,     Ibid,  can  be  directly  called  imitations  of 

51  A :  the  basis  of  all  determined  them  Uutxfaara),  as  Tim.  49  A ; 
bodies  is  an  cldos  &{xop<f>or,  xavfcxts,  cf.  30  C. 

fi€Ta\an{3dvop  &  dToptfrrard  xy  tov        ln  Parm.  loc.  cit. 
vorjTov — the  latter  words  do  not  state 
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common  participation  in  an  Idea  separate  from  them 
both,  is  easily  removed;113  but  the  question  of  Aris- 
totle m  as  to  the  efficient  Cause  which  imitates  things 
from  Ideas  is  much  more  serious.  Here  Plato,  as  far 
as  his  philosophic  concepts  are  concerned,  leaves  us 
entirely  at  fault ;  in  place  of  scientific  explanation,  we 
have  the  popular  notion  of  the  Framer  of  the  world, 
who  fashions  Matter  like  a  human  artist,  only  with  the 
wondrous  might  of  a  God,  According  to  Plato,  the 
Ideas  are  indeed  the  archetypes  of  material  things,  but 
they  are  at  the  same  time  their  essence  and  their 
reality.  Things  are  only  copied  from  Ideas  in  so  far 
as  ihey  participate  in  them.  Consequently,  if  their 
participation  in  Ideas  remains  unexplained,  this  want 
cannot  be  supplied  by  what  is  said  of  their  being 
imitated  from  the  Idea.  So  far  then  as  the  things  of 
sense  are  the  manifestation  and  copy  of  the  Idea,  they 
must  be  determined  by  the  Idea  ;  so  far  as  they  have 
in  Matter  a  specific  principle  in  themselves,  they  are 
at  the  same  time  determined  by  Necessity ;  for  though 
the  world  is  the  work  of  Reason,11*  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  its  origin  there  was,  side  fay  side  with  Reason, 
another  blindly  acting  cause ;  and  even  the  Creator 
could  not  make  his  work  absolutely  perfect,  but  only 
as  good  as  was  permitted  by  the  nature  of  the  Finite.11* 

"*  Vide  »npr«,  p.  317  Eq.  faranim,  ofi  fliit  iiri)ptrolm  j^rf- 
111  Vide  p.  266,  U3.  tqi  ■Hjc  rod  Apivrou  kot4  to  SwaTif 
u*  Cr.,b«sideBthBfollow;ngnote,  (ihU  tiM  occurred  p.  30  A)  litar 
Soph.  235  Cnq.;  Phileb.  28  C  «qq.;  drarcXur.    48  E:  XnWa  lib  dp- 
Lavs,  I.  897  B  aqq.,   and  >upra,  tfrtpu  ra  rur  aJrifi>>  yirij,  xu/At 
preceding  chapter,  notes  111,  158,  N  5oai  ptrA  rati  vaXwr  *ai  d-yoSiif 
171.  SiMumwelfsJoWfUw&irai^poF- 
1W  Tim.  48  A  (vide  sapra,  not*  friut  ri  Tiij[ir  dYajrror  UAvrart 
6).  46  C :  toSt'  cSV  wiwra  lirn  riSr  iftpyAt wm.    M  C,  Sk.  ;  Tide  fol- 
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Reason  has  no  higher  law  in  its  working  than  the  Idea 
of  the  Good,  that  highest  Idea  from  which  all  others 
arise,  and  by  which  they  are  ruled:  material  things, 
as  the  work  of  Reason,  must  be  explained  from  the  Idea 
of  the  Good,  that  is,  teleologically.  That  in  them 
which  resists  this  explanation,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
product  of  mechanical  causes — the  work  of  natural 
necessity.  These  two  kinds  of  causes  are  in  no  way 
to  be  compared:  the  specific  and  essential  grounds  of 
material  things  are  final  causes ;  the  physical  grounds 

lowing  note.     Cf.  further  the  quo-  &n  woWijs  fy  pcrtx***  ara^las  wplp 

tations  in  the  last  chapter,   and  els  t6p  pvp  k6c(xop  <tyt*6r0rc    The 

Polit  273  C  {rb  rijs  raXcuaj  amp-  Timoeus  makes  no  mention  of  a 

fiocrlas  rdBos,  which  by  iU  growth  bad  World-soul ;    but   (46  E)  wo 

in  the  world  left  to  itself,  intro-  find  express  mention  of  the  corpo- 

duces  a  continual  decrease  of  the  real  (47  E),  matter  and  material 

good,  and  an  increase  of  the  bad,  causes  are  spoken  of  as  ra  oV  dvdy- 

aud  would  bring  the  world  to  die-  ktjs  yiyvSficva,  rb  rijs  x\aviaiUvris 

solution  if  it  were  not  for  the  in-  eloof  alrlas ;   52  D  sq.,  to  matter 

terference  of  the  divinity  in  the  are  ascribed  heterogeneous  powers 

Aweipos  roirof  rijs  &po/j.oi6tt)tos).  It  and  an  unregulated  motion,  before 

will  be  shown  later  on   how   this  the  formation  of  the  world ;  where - 

gives  rise  to  a  bad  World- soul  in  as  from  the  soul  are  derived  only 

the  Laws.    Still,  Plutarch's  opinion  order  and  proportion.     The  visible, 

(Procreat.  Anim.  in  Tim.  C  5  sqq.),  to  which  the  soul  (ace.  to  37  A) 

whichisfollowedbyStallbaum,Plat.  does  not  belong,  is  represented  as 

Polit.  100 ;  Martin,  Etudes  i.  355,  ordered  by  God ;  the  soul  as  tho 

369,  and  Ueberweg,  Rhein.  Mus.  ix.  cause  of  regulated    movement    is 

76,  79,  viz.  that  Plato  in  tho  earlier  formed  not  from  an  older  unregu- 

writings  derived  the  bad  and  evil  lated  soul,  but  from  the  Ideal  and 

from  this  and  not  from  matter,  is  corporeal  substance.     Pbaedr.   245 

not  correct,  even  if,  with  Stallbaum  D  sq.:    the  world  directing  soul, 

the  one  World-soul,  quern  rerum  not  the  unregulated,  is  unbecome. 

divinarum  inoasit  incuria,  is  put  in  It  is  therefore  no  misunderstanding 

the  place  of  the  bad  World-soul,  of  Plato's    doctrine    when    Arist. 

The  Politicus,  269  D  so.,  derives  the  Phjs.  i.  9,  192  a.  15,  speaks  of  its 

-confused  condition  of   the    world  k<ikot<h6p  with  reference    to    the 

from  the  nature  of  the  corporeal ;  Platonic  matter,  and  Eudemus  (ace. 

And  again,  273  B,  we  find :   rot-  to  Plat.  loc.  cit.  7,  3)  accuses  Plato 

tup  M  (the  declension  from  com-  of  calling  the  samo  principle  at  one 

pleteness  in   the  world)  avrf   t6  time  filJTripKalTiOljpii,  and  at  another 

cwfxoTOttbis  rfft  fftryKpdaevt  afrior,  representing  it  as  atria  kclI  apxh 

rd  rys  w&\ai  wort  fvvtwt  ZtpTfHxpcp,  kclkup.     Of.  Stcinhart,  vi.  95. 
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are  to  be  considered  as  merely  concurrent  causes,  or, 
more  precisely,  means  to  Reason  that  is  working  to  an 
end.11*  But  still  they  are  not  so  powerless  as  to  be 
altogether  obedient  instruments  of  Reason.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Matter  in  spite  of  its  Non-being, 
hinders  and  disfigures  the  Idea  in  the  phenomenon; 
here,  Plato  speaks  of  a  resistance  of  Necessity  to  Reason 
— a  resistance  which  yields  only  partially  to  the  per- 
il fioi,  &\l)0ij  or  Myoi  '  ill 
['hytdcista,  lUvTui  Sid  Taura  irww  a  t»  cat 
particularly  Anaxajwraa,  because  raCra  hjj  rpdrrw,  dXX'  oij  th  tou 
(hey  wiah  to  explain  nil  things  ptXrlmv  alplja,  roXXf)  hr  cat 
merely  ont  af  air,  tether,  wind,  ftajcpb  paSi'fila.  (Itj  tov  \iryav.  to 
water,  nnd  the  like,  instead  of  de-  -yip  jii)  SnWoflai  oUr  t'  ilrai  Sri 
monatrating  their  proper  reason  4XAo  air  tI  irrt  ri  afruw  T$  8Wi, 
Ideologically;  for  if  mind  (»ou*)  IXXo  o"  (awn  dVcu  oO  to  oIri»  out 
is  the  creator  of  the  world,  it  flr  wot'  rfij  oTrior,  Ac.  (cf.  p.  303, 
must  have  arranged  everything  in  109).  Tim.  40  C  (vide  preceding 
the  best  possible  way  :  it  fflj  roC  note).  40  1) ;  tot  Si  rotr  «al  ^xist^- 
\b-you  Toirov  oiStr  dXXo  irnn-fii'  fiqt  tpaarty  drd-yin  rar  riji  fp.s)po. 
wpo<n}«ir  drupiuiry  .  .  .  dXX'  4  ri  rat  tptaewf  alrfai  xpwrat  Mtraoiw- 
Jpurrw  iral  to  /3Atioto».  Having  keif,  faai  ie  <V  SXXwr  jifr  HMv- 
leamt  A  nnxagorae'  doctrine  of  foul,  ^n«  Ircpa  Si  if  Ardyn-rii  nirrHJrrwr 
ho  hoped  that  with  regard  to  the  ■ylyvotrat,  Stirepat,  Sec.  (preceding 
formation  of  the  earth,  lor  instance,  note).  48  A  (vide  p.  287, 8),  68  K  (at 
and  all  other  point?,  he  would  the  end  of  the  review  of  the  phy- 
/mSitty^riv0tu  rrjf  alrLar  <al  tV  eical  distinctions  and  causes  of 
iriyinir,  \4yorra  to  iptiror  >al  things) :  Tuffra  Jij  rdrra  t6ti  Ta&rij 
Sti  avrijr  ifieifof  flw  Totaisrijr  flvat  wt^wnra  i%  drdyx^sorou  vaXXfoTov 
.  a  .  xal  el  /Mt  ravra  drtupah/oiro  re  Jrat  npto~Tou  SttfUQVpyit  it  roil  yi- 
raptattvAauipi  ur  oin/rt  tod«V-  i»o/i*>on  Taptydpflanr  .  ,  ,  xp<4' 
ror  atriar  aXXa  1I601,  &c.  In  this  /'erot  ue>  rait  repi  ravra  atriair 
expectation,  howercr,  bo  waa  en-  ui-npfrouo-aii,  to  8*  *£  T«Tau>u^»or 
lirely  deceived;   Anaiagorap,  like    irw&n  roit  ytyroutHHt  avrif  Sio 


all  the  rcat,  spoke  merely  of  phy-  JJ;  xp^J  5"'  airfat  ((  Sr;  iioplfcrftu,  to 
sical,  not  final,  causes.  This  pro-  air  dra^mus*,  to  W  ftTot,  ial  to 
cedure,  however,  i»  no  better  llun     l*ir  fltuw  i»  drain  tvTl'r  kt-Zjitcv 


if  one  were  to  say,  'Socrates  ncla  in  trtna  tOSaluaim  filav,  taf  Star  7;- 

all  things  reasonably,'  and    then  uw»  t^  ^ilo"it  /rStxtrat,  to  N  dm7- 

mentioned  his  sinews  and  bones  aa  nior  imirur  x^P")  Xiryifiufror,  tut 

llie  reason  of  his  acts.      dXV  atria  lift  rourut  oil  Jumrd  avr-i  ittiva, 

liir  ra  toiuDtb  (aXrir  \ia»  drarot '  itf  nil  awauSatafur,  p6va  nararotir 

-el  ii  Til  Xlyoi  &ti  Srtu  rev  rotaCra  <iuo*  afi  XaS*iv  oijS  aXXwt  wut  j«t«- 

J,X«U'  .  .  .  irf«  4»  olor  t'  J|»  xo«u>  o,x«u'. 

z  2 
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suasion  of  Reason,  and  so  prevented  the  Creator  from 
producing  a  thoroughly  perfect  work.117  In  the  same 
way,  as  we  shall  presently  find,118  it  is  the  body  which 
hinders  man  from  pure  knowledge,  which  calls  forth  in 
him  evil  desires,  and  moral  disorder  of  every  kind. 
Aristotle,  indeed,  plainly  says  that  Plato  held  Matter 
as  the  cause  of  evil.119  To  comprehend  both  causes  in 
one — to  recognise  in  natural  Necessity  the  proper  work 
of  Reason,  and  the  positive  medium  (not  merely  the 
limitation  and  negative  condition)  of  its  working — is 
impossible  to  him,  in  this  dualism.120  But  his  tele- 
ology preserves  in  the  main  the  external  character  of 
the  Socratic  view  of  Nature,  though  the  end  of  Nature 
is  no  longer  exclusively  the  welfare  of  men,  but  the 
Good,  Beauty,  Proportion,  and  Order.121  The  natural 
world  and  the  forces  of  Nature   are   thus  related  to 


117  Tim.  48  A  (nuprn,  p.  227,  \iyovw,  d\V  6\lyw  pAv  rots  &p- 
8).  Ibid.  56  C  (on  the  forma-  $pwir<xi  of  riot,  xoXXw*  6£  dralriof 
tion  of  the  elements) :  Kal  6ij  teal  ro\\<f  yap  iXdrru  rdya$a  ruv 
rb  tup  dvaXoytuv  .  .  .  rbv  0c&v,  KaKunf  i)fitp'  Kal  rut*  fxtv  dya$wr 
dVtf  rep  ij  Trji  apdyKTjs  Ikowtql  Tf<-  ovtev*  SXKw  alriariow  r&r  te  kolk&v 
<rde7<rd  re  <f>v<ris  fare?**,  ra(ny  irdmy  dXX'  Arra  8«  fijTttv  ra  aXrta  (by 
W  &KptPciat  &TOTc\c<r0ci<ru>v  far*  which  primarily,  though  not  exclu- 
airrov  £urripfi6a$ai  ravra  a>d \6yov.  sively,  tho  human  will  is  to  be.  un- 
Of.  Theophr.  Metaph.  33  (vol.  i.  derstood).  Polit.  273  D:  <r/u*pdt 
314,  3).  fih  rdyaBa,  toXXtjv  te  rty  rCw  lv- 

118  Pp.  227,  241  sq.  avrlw  Kpaoir  ireyKeparvvfiepot  (6- 
139  Metaph.  i.  6,  end,  it  is  said  lotr/tot).    Theaet.    176    A    (infra, 

of  Plato,  frt  ft  tt)v  rod  efl  Kal  to-  chap.  x.  note  6). 
kclkw  alrlav  rots  <rr<Hxefe«7  (the         ™  Cf.   Phileb.   28  C  sq.,  30  A 

unit  and  matter)  dxtdwKer  hart-  sqq.,  64  C  sqq. ;  Pbsedo,  loc.  cit., 

pott  ixaripop,  ana  Phys.  i.  9,  192  a.  Tim.  29  K  sq.     In  other  passages 

14  Aristotle,  as  already  remarked,  the  reference  to  the  interests  of 

speaks  in  Plato's  sense  of  the  kclko-  mankind     comes     forward     more 

xoibv  of  matter.  strongly ;    particularly  in  the  last 

180  Cf.,  also,  Rep.  ii.  379  C :  ovV  part  of  the  Timssus,  the  contents 

&pa,  1p  A"  iywt  6  0«or,  irct&i  dyadbs-  of  which  naturally  lead  us  to  ex- 

Tdrria*  a*  tfij  alnoSf  in  ol  xoXkol  pect  this.  .  . 
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Consequences  external  to  themselves : ,w  hence  there  was 
a  special  necessity  that  Plato  should  here  use  not  only 
personification,  but  mythical  language,  with  regard  to 
efficient  causes.     Aristotle  was  the   first  to  conceive 
the  notion  of  inner  activity  working  to  an  end ;  and 
even  he  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  his  scientific  view 
of  this  activity,  and  still  more  in  its  application. 
J  Although,  however,  Plato  did  not  succeed  in  over- 
coming the  dualism  of  the  idea  and  the  phenomenon,  J 
he  yet  attempts,  while  presupposing  this  dualism,  to  J 
point  out  the  middle  terms  by  means  of  which  the  Idea 
and  the  phenomenon  are  combined.     And  this  he  per- 
ceives^ in    mathematical    proportions,   or    the   World- 
soul. 

III.  The  World-soul.™  As  God  desired  that  the 
world  should  be  framed  in  .the  best  possible  manner, 
says  the  Tinueus,m  He  considered  that  nothing  unin- 
telligent, taken  as  a  whole,  could  ever  be  better  than 
the  intelligent ;  and  that  intelligence  (vovq)  could  not 
exist  in  anything  which  was  devoid  of  soul.  For  this 
reason  He  put  the  intelligence  of  the  world  into  a  soul, 

12  Of.  on  thin  tlio  quotations  in  3C5  sq.  3% ;  Trandl.  Pint,  do  id. 

note   116,  particularly  Phtedo,  98  et  num.  doctr.  52,  95  ;  Boniti,  DU- 

B  «qq.  putatt.     Plat.     47     sqq. ;     Martin 

'"  Booth,  On  the  formation  of  Eluilei,   i.   34G   sqq. ;    Ueberweg, 

the  World-roul   in   tbo    Tirawu;  ITeber  die  plat.  Weltacefe,  RheiD. 

Daub  and  Creusser's  Studien,  iii.  Mils.  f.  Phil.  ix.  37  sqq. ;  Kt«inhart, 

34tqq.(nowKl.!Sthr.iii.I09»qq.);  PL     WW.  vi.  94-104;  SaMnriU, 

Enquiry  into  Plato's  Cosmic  Ky«-  (ienot.  Entw.  ii.  352  sq. ;  Philoln. 

tem  (185'2),  p.  18  sq. ;  Brandis,  De  gu»,  ii.  Supplementul.  (1863),  p.  211' 

pen).  Arist.  lilr.  64,  Rhein.  Mus.  sqq. ;   Wohlsteio,  Mat.  nnd  Welt- 

li.  1828,  p.  579;  Gr.-rom.  Phil,  ii.  saele,  lUrb.  1863  ;  Woblrab,  Quid 

a.  361  sqq-:  Stallbamn.  ScboU  crit.  i'l.  do  An.  mundi  dementis  doooe- 

et   hiat.    rap.    toco    Tim.    1837 ;  rit,  Dread.  1872. 
Plat.  Tim.  p.  134  sqq. ;  Ritter,  ii.        1M  30  B;  cf.  supra,  p.  22B,  171. 
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and  the  soul  in  the  world  as  into  a  body.  He  prepared 
the  soul  as  follows.  Before  He  had  formed  the  corporeal 
elements,  He  compounded  out  of  the  indivisible  and 
self-identical  substance  and  also  out  of  the  divisible  and 
corporeal,  a  third  nature  intermediate  between  them. 
Having  mingled  in  this  substance  the  Same  and  the 
Other,  he  divided  the  whole  according  to  the  cardinal 
numbers  of  the  harmonic  and  astronomical  systems,125 

125  35  A:  rijf  djiepforov  koI  del  connected  with  the  J)ivided,  and 
Kara  ravra  ixov<rtjs  otolai  Kal  rrjt  the  Bdrepop  with  the  Undivided, 
ad  T€pl  ra  c&para  yiyuo^yrjs  /te/u-  they  in  no  way  coincide ;  both 
orrjt  rplrop  4£  dfxQoiv  4p  fifoy  £we-  pairs  of  concepts  have  a  separate 
KCpdffaro  ovcias  eldos  rrjs  re  rairrou  import,  and  in  their  combination 
Qfocw  at  Wifn]  Kal  rfy  Baripov,  give  two  classifications  which  cross 
teal  Kara  ravra  ^vp4a,rrja€P  4p  niotp  each  other.  The  rairrbp  and  Bdre- 
rov  re  aficpovs  aurQp  ical  roG  Kara  pop  both  occur  in  the  Indivisible 
ra  adfiara  fitpurroO.  KalrplaXaflbp  aud  the  Divisible,  in  the  Idea  and 
avTa6vTa<rvv€K€pd<raTO€isiiiavTdt>'  the  Corporeal,  and  are  found  in 
ra  Itear,  Hjp  Baripov  <p6aiv  dufffiuc*  intellectual  as  well  as  sensible 
top  ofoap  efr  rairrbp  j-wappJrrrtap  knowledge  (Tim.  37  A  sq. ;  Soph. 
pla'  fuypfo  &  pera  rijs  ovalat  Kal  255  C  sqq.,  vide  pp.  250,  278). 
4k  rpiup  Toiijffdfiepos  eV,  xdXtv  8\op  The  soul  is  indebted  to  the  dp.4- 
roGro  nolpas  bras  wpoarjice  bUveificv,  piarop  for  its  power  of  knowing 
ixdarrfp  &l  4k  re  rairrov  Kal  Bar4pov  the  Ideal,  to  the  fi€piarbp  for  its 
Kal  rrjt  ovala*  pe/wy/teVipr,  &c.  In  power  of  knowing  the  sensible,  to 
the  interpretation  suggested  in  the  the  rain-by  for  its  ability  to  conceive 
text,  I  nave  gone  on  the  lately  (in  sensible  and  Ideal  alike)  the 
universal  supposition  that  the  un-  relation  of  identity,  to  the  Bdrepop 
meaning  rept,  here  enclosed  in  for  its  ability  (equally  in  both)  to 
brackets,  is  to  be  struck  out.  On  conceive  the  relation  of  difference 
the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  we  (see  on  this  point  Tim.  Joe.  cit.  to- 
must  retain  the  afl  before  it,  which  gether  with  the  elucidation  of  the 
Stallbaum  ad  Joe.  changes  into  dr,  passage  later  on  in  this  chapter, 
and  Bonitz,  Hermann  (in  his  edi-  Sensible  perception  is  here  repre- 
tion),  and  Susemihl  agree  in  wish-  sented  as  proceeding  from  the  kvk- 
ing  to  remove,  not  merely  because  \ot  Bar4pov,  thought  from  the  k6k- 
this  is  the  easiest  explanation  of  Xos  ravrov;  but  this  does  not  prove 
the  insertion  of  x4pi  (from  the  pre-  that  the  Bdrepop  is  identical  with 
ceding  at  re/>l),  but  because  the  the  alaBrp-bp,  and  the  rairrbp  with 
separation  of  the  rairrbp  and  0dre-  the  porjrbp;  the  circle  of  the  rairrbp 
pop  from  the  dfi4pierop  and  the  is,  according  to  p.  36  C,  that  in 
ftcptorbp,  thus  expressed  is  really  which  the  fixed  stars  move,  the 
Platonic.    Although  the  rairrbp  is  circle  of  the  Bdrtpop%  with  its  seven- 
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and  formed  from  the  entire  compound,  by  a  longitu- 
dinal bisection,  the  circle  of  the  heaven  of  fixed  stars, 
and  that  of  the  planets.1'8 

In  this  representation  the  mythical  and  imaginative 
element  is  at  once  apparent.  The  division  and  spread- 
ing out  of  the  World-soul  in  space,  prior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  corporeal ;  its  origin  from  a  chemical 
admixture,  the  entirely  material  treatment  even  of  the 
Immaterial,  can  never  have  been  seriously  intended  by 
Plato;  otherwise  he   would   deserve   all   the   censure, 


fold  divisions,  that  in  which  the 
planets  move.  Each  of  these  cir- 
cles, however,  according  to  35  B, 
cf.  Data  137,  is  composed  in  all 
its  parts  out  of  the  nHv,  the 
Birtper,  and  abala).  In  order  to 
express  this  different  import  of  the 
two  pairs,  Plato  keeps  thorn  apart 
in  his  exposition.  Ueberweg  cor- 
rectly points  out,  p.  41  sq.,  that 
the  substance  of  the  World-soul  is 
formed  by  a  kind  of  chemical  mix- 
ture out  of  the  AptpwTO*  and  the 
ptpunir  ■  both  are  completely 
blended  and  no  longer  appear  in  it 
separately.  Tiie  niMi  nnd  Sdr,- 
per  do  appear  separately,  both  ac- 
cording to  the  passage  before  us,  and 
37  A.  Only  these  two  nro  men- 
tioned as  parts  of  (lie  World-soul, 
together  with  oiVla,  the  Indivisible 
nnd  the  Divisible  are  merely  ele- 
ments of  oicla.  (<-'f.  Martin,  i. 
:i58  iqq. ;  Stemhart,  vi.  2*3  ;  on 
the  other  band,  Snsemihl,  Woblrab, 
and  others  consider  with  Biickh  that 
tbo  ravrir  and  Sirtpar  are  identi- 
cal in  signification  with  tho  ptpi- 
arir  and  Antpirrw.)  The  genitives 
rijt  iiLealfTov—pcp 
me  to  depend  on  t 
pity,  tbo  genitive 


fva.,  &c.  on  {{:  so  that  the  cento 
is :  Between  tho  divisible  and  indi- 
visible substance  he  mixed  a  third, 
composed  out  of  the  two,  and  fur- 
ther nlso  (at)  composed  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  ravrtr  and  ttfve/wr, 
and  formed  it  so  as  to  stand  mid- 
way between  tho  indivisible  part 
of  them,  and  the  part  which  can  bo 
divided  in  bodies.  Instead  of  rod 
re  inipovi  aintiv  Steinhart  loc.  cit. 
would  read,  with  Proclus  in  Tim. 
1S7  E,  too  ti  outpour  avreS;  but 
in  the  present  passage  Plato  had  no 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  Indivisible 
mff  abrb.  Wohlrab,  p.  10,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  refer  the  aurou 
to  the  rpLnr  abalat  (Hot ;  but  it 
is  hard  to  see  bow  this  could  bo 
placed  between  the  iptplt  and  the 
fupiarbr  in  it,  consequently  between 
its  own  elements,  Susemihl's  conjec- 
ture (Philol.  Anzeiger,  v.  G72),  that 
afcwr  is  to  bo  changed  into  ivri,  is 
more  likely.  1  cannot  here  enter 
more  fully  into  the  various  inter- 
pretations of  the  present  passage, 
given  most  fully  by  Snsemihl  in 
the  Philologus,  and  by  Wolilrub. 

la  Further  details  on  this  point, 
p.  212. 
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which  Aristotle,127  strangely  mistaking  the  mythical 
form,  casts  upon  this  portion  of  the  Timaeus.  With 
-  regard  to  his  real  scientific  views,  it  is  first  of  all  undis- 
puted (and  the  Timaeus  places  it  beyond  a  doubt)  that 
he  held  the  cosmos  to  be  a  living  creature,  and  attributed 
to  it  not  only  a  soul,  but  the  most  perfect  and  most 
intelligent  soul.  This  conviction  partly  resulted  from 
the  universal  consideration  of  the  relations  between  the 
soul  and  the  body — partly  from  the  particular  contem- 
plation of  nature  and  the  human  mind.  ^If  God  created 
a  world,  He  must  have  made  it  as  perfect  as  possible, 
and  this  perfection  must  belong  to  the  Universe  which 
contains  in  itself  all  essential  natures,  in  greater  measure 
than  to  any  of  its  parts.128  But  the  intelligent  is  always 
more  perfect  than  the  unintelligent,  and  intelligence 
cannot  dwell  in  any  being,  except  by  means  of  a  soul. 
If,  therefore,  the  world  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  created 
beings,  it  must,  as  possessing  the  most  perfect  intelli- 
gence, possess  also  the  most  perfect  soul.129  All  that  is 
moved  by  another  must  be  preceded  by  a  Self-moved ; 
this  alone  is  the  beginning  of  motion.  But  all  the 
corporeal  is  moved  by  another,  the  soul  on  the  contrary 
is  nothing  else  than  the  self-moving  motion.130  The 
soul  is  consequently  prior  to  the  body ;  and  that  which 
belongs  to  the  soul  is  prior  to  the  corporeal.  Reason 
and  art  are  older  than  that  which  is  generally  called 
nature ; .  and  this  name  itself  is  in  truth  far  more  applic- 
able to  the  soul  than  to  the  body.     The  same  must  also 

» 

«  Do  An.  i.  2,  406  b.  25  eqq.  129  Vide  p.  238,  171. 

v*  Tim.  30  A,  C  Bq.,  37  A,  92        13°  if  SvpofUvr,  airr)  aMfw  klpuw 
end.  Klnjffii.    Laws,  896  A. 
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hold  good  with  regard  to  the  Cosmos.  In  this  also, 
the  soul  mast,  be  the  first  and  governing  principle ; 
the  body  the  secondary  and  subservient,"1  Or  if  we 
consider  more  particularly  the  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse, there  is  shown  in  its  whole  economy,  such  a 
comprehensive  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and, 
especially  in  the  motion  of  the  stars,  such  an  admirable 
regularity,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  Reason 
and  wisdom  that  rule  in  it.  But  where,  except  in  the 
soul  of  the  world,  can  this  Reason  have  its  dwelling  ?ni 
The  same  universal  mind  or  reason  proclaims  itself, 
lastly,  in  our  own  spirit :  for  just  as  there  is  nothing  in 
our  body  which  is  not  derived  from  the  body  of  the 
world,  so  says  Plato  (with  Socrates),151  there  could  be  in 
us  no  soul,  if  there  were  none  in  the  universe.  And  as 
the  corporeal  elements  in  the  universe  are  incomparably 
more  glorious,  mighty,  and  perfect  than  in  our  body,  so 
must  the  soul  of  the  world  proportionately  transcend 
our  sonl  in  perfect  ion.  "*  ^  In  a  word,  therefore,  the 
World-soul  is  necessary,  because  only  through  it  can 
Reason  impart  itself  to  the  corporeal ;  it  is  the  indis- 
pensable intermediate  principle  between  the  Idea  and 

m  Law«,  s.  801  E-89G  E.     Tlie  tjxd p<n-4 par    fiix*!'     ffiijuiTcj    in 

leading  ides  of  this  proof  lias,  how-  Siirtirir  xai  Ip^amar  &p£ofiiyov  (ur- 

■fiver,  been  already  eiprcsucd  in  the  icT^aaro. 

PaMdrna,  245  C:  ybn*  oij  t&  aM>  ">  Phileb,   30  A  sqq.   (p.  264, 

jn«5r  (the  lool).  Art  o6k  dveXtfrw  111).    So,  28  D  sq.,  tfie  Blare  and 

■iatrri,    oB   xori    Xiftti    xtraiittwar,  their  motions  were  appealed  to,  to 

iX\&  ml  roil  dWiut  5ia   KWtirai  prove  that  not  chance,  bat  reason 

touto  mrHl  *«l  dfflrt  Jtunjffeui.    Cf.  and  intellect  govern,  the  world.   Cf. 

Urat.  400  A  ;  Tim.  34  I) :  God  did  Tim.  47  A  cqq. ;  Soph.  2G5  C  sq. ; 

not  form  tha  ioul  altvr  the  body  ;  Laws,  X,  897  6.  sqq. 

ti  yip  1»  IfX'fO*1  wptrftfotpa?  ixi  1M  Vido  part  i.  p.  147,  1. 

.rturtpou  (vrip(*i  b*o«f  .  .  .  4  W  '"  Phileb.  29  A  aqq.,  and  TOpr*, 

-Kfll  yrriaii  ml  iperjj  xporipar  »i  Iod.  cit. 
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the  phenomenon.  As  such,  it  is,  on  the  one  side,  the 
cause  of  all  regulated  motion,  and  of  all  the  configu- 
ration thence  proceeding ;  on  the  other  it  is  the  source 
of  all  spiritual  life  and  especially  of  all  knowledge,  for 
knowledge,  according  to  Plato,  is  that  which  distin- 
guishes man  from  the  beasts.135  These  are  the  points 
of  view  from  which  he  starts  in  his  description  of  the 
World-soul.  It  is  compounded  of  the  indivisible  and 
of  the  divisible  essence ;  that  is  to  say,  it  combines  the 
sole  Idea  with  the  sensible  phenomenon,  by  uniting  in 
itself  the  specific  qualities  of  both.136  It  is  incorporeal, 
like  the  Idea ;  but  is  at  the  same  time,  related  to  the 
corporeal ;  it  stands  over  against  the  unlimited  Multi- 
plicity of  phenomena  as  its  ideal  Unity :  against  its 
lawless  vicissitude  as  the  permanent  element  which 
introduces  into  it  fixed  proportion  and  law.     But  it  is 

135  Cf.  Pluedr.  249  B.  An.  G  b.  o.  rightly  remarks)  merely 
M8  Tim.  35  A,  Plato  says  dis-  the  rorjrbs  and  alaBrfrbs  6pos,  thc> 
tinctly  that  the  ova  La  dfiipiaros  de-  y€vixa  aroixda  tov  6rros,  the  de- 
notes the  Ideal,  the  ovria  inpiar^  ment  of  the  Ideal  and  the  Sensible, 
the  Corporeal ;  while  he  repeatedly  the  universal  essence  of  it.     After 
calls  the   latter   ircpl  rd   awfiara  the    deduction    of    figurativo     cx- 
fjL€piff-Hjt  and   describes  the  former  pressions  (as  Simpl.  loc.    cir.    72 
just  as  he  previously,   27  1>,  de-  b.  o.  virtually  acknowledges),  the 
scribed  the  Ideas  (there :  det  /card,  general    result    is    that    the    soul 
ratrrd   txov<jr)t  oixrlat ;    here :    ad  stands  midway   between    Sensible 
Kara  rairra  6p).     It  does  not  fol-  and  Ideal,  and  partakes  in   both, 
low  that  the  Ideas  as  such,  and  Plato  speaks  of  a  participation  of 
sensible  things  as  such,  are  in  the  the    bou!    in    the    Idea.    In    the 
"World-soul;     Plato    Bimply    says  Ph«do,  105  Bsqq.,  ct  saepius,  Mar- 
that  the  substance  of  the  World-  tin,  i.  355  sqq.  explains  the  fiepurrbr 
soul  is  a  mixture  of  the  sensible  as  the  un -ordered  soul ;  the  dfi4pi- 
and  the  Ideal  substance.    The  sub-  arov  as  the  vovs  which  emanates 
stance  of  the  sensible  and  the  Ideal  from  God.     The  former    supposi- 
is  something  different  from  the  in-  tion  has  been  already  refuted,  uote 
dividual  Ideas,  and  the  individual  115;  the  idea  of  an  emanation  is. 
sensible  things   (cf.  Ueberweg,  p.  quite  un-Platonic. 
54  sq.);  it  signifiec  (as  Simpl.  l3e 
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not,  like  the  Idea,  altogether  outside  this  multiplicity ; 
being  involved,  as  the  Soul  of  the  body,  in  space,  and  as 
the  primary  cause  of  motion,  in  vicissitude.  The  union 
of  the  Same  and  the  Other  with  this  substance  of  Soul 
has  reference  to  the  combination  of  uniformity  and 
change  in  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies;1*7  of 
comparison  and  difference  in  knowledge.1*8  In  the 
revolution  of  the  heaven  of  fixed  stars,  and  in  the 
rational  cognition,  the  element  of  the  Same  predomi- 
nates; in  the  movement  of  the  planets  and  in  the 
sensuous  notion  that  of  the  other.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, restrict  any  of  these  phenomena  to  either  of  these 
two  elements,  nor  must  we  in  this  half  allegorical 
delineation  seek  a  complete  and  developed  system,  or 
be  too  anxious  and  precise  about  its  connection  with 
other  theoretic  determinations.1*9     The  division  of  the 

137  3G  <-',  the  motion  or  the  sphere  of  the  filed  stars  the  rath-or, 
heaven  of  the  fixed  Btara  a  as-  in  that  of  the  planeta  the  S&rcpor,  is 
signed  {Irtifrtiiuatr)  to  tho  raiirir,  predominant,  as  Plut.  24,  6  gays. 
that  of  the  planets  to  the  Sirtpcr.  '"  37  A  sqq. 
Via  to,  however,  cannot  mean  that  '*  Ancient  and  modern  commen- 
in  the  former  there  is  no  mutahi-  tutors  hare  combined  tho  raoVw 
lily,  and  in  the  latter  no  fixedness,  and  Birtpot  of  the  Tinunus  in  liif- 
Withont  mutability  no  motion  at  fcrent  ways  with  the  other  well- 
all,  without  fixedness  no  regulated  known  principles  of  the  Platonic 
motion  is  imaginable  ;  but  (Soph,  system.  Modern  interpreters  usu. 
256  B),  both  these  qualities  nra  at-  ally  presuppose  the  identity  of  the 
tributed  to  motion,  and  the  Poh'ti-  roArer  with  the  ipip&Tor,  and  of 
cub,  260  D  indicates  the  element  of  tho  Sirtpor  with  the  fxipurrir. 
mutability  in  the  motion  of  the  Hitler,  especially  (ii.  806,  3%;,  un- 
miiverse ;  while  (Tim.  35  B),  in  the  derstands  the  Ideal  by  the  Toi-ror, 
division  of  the  World-soul  it  is  ex-  and  the  Material  by  the  Birtpur  ; 
press])-  remarked  that  each  of  its  so  too,  Slallbaujn  (Plat.  Tim.  13(1 
parts  is  composed  out  of  oiioia,  raii-  sq. ) — who  compares  the  former  with 
r6r,  and  Sdnpor ;  and  (37  A  sq.\  the  Finite,  tho  latter  with  tho 
the  knowledge  both  of  Identity  and  Infinite — and  most  of  the  corn- 
Difference  is  ascribed  to  the  circle  of  mentators.  Tennemann  (I'lat.  Phil, 
the  Tttfrrir  and  that  of  the  Birtpur  iii.  60)  understands  Unity  and 
alike.    The-  meaning  is  that  in  the  plurality    or    Mutability ;    Bikkh 
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soul  as  to  its  whole  substance,  according  to  the  relations 
of  the  harmonic  and  astronomical  systems,140  implies 

(Joe.  cit.  34  sqq. ;  of.  Cosmic  system  do  not  coincide  with  the  lyUpurrov 
of  PI.  p.  10),  Unity  and  the  inde-  and  the  fiepiarbw.  And  the  Greek 
finite  duad,  which  is  more  Platon-  interpreters  as  a  rale  (Procl.  Tim. 
ic,  instead  of  the  duad ;  Trendelen-  187  C,  says  not  all),  distinguish  the 
burg  (Plat,  do  id.  ct  num.  doctr.  two,  e.g.  Xenocratcs  and  Crantor 
1)5),  Ueberweg  (54  sq.),  and  appa-  ap.  Plut.  c.  1-3 ;  Proclus  181  C 
rently  Brandis  (Gr.-rbm.  Phil.  ii.  sqq.,  187  A  sqq. ;  Simpl.  de  an.  6 
a.  36*5),  would  gay  the  Infinite  or  b.  u.  ;  Philop.  De  an.  C  2,  D  7  ; 
the  Great  and  Small.  1  cannot  Tim.  Locr.  95  £  (the  details  of 
agree  unconditionally  with  the  lat-  these  explanations  are  to  be  found 
ter  explanations  of  the  fiepurrby  in  the  passages  themselves  and  in 
and  tho  dpiptorov.  The  mixture  Martin,  i.  371  fqq. ;  Steinhart,  vi. 
of  these  two  elementary  principles  243).  Plutarch  too,  c.  25,  3, 
must  clearly  represent  the  soul  as  agrees  in  distinguishing  them ;  by 
something  midway  between  the  the  n€pi<TTbvy  however,  he  under- 
Ideas  and  sensible  things.  But  this  stands  (c.  6) — ns  does  Martin,  i. 
is  not  favoured  either  by  the  theory  355  sq.,  not  matter,  but  the  ordered 
that  it  is  composed  out  of  Unity  soul,  which  even  before  the  forma- 
and  Duality,  or  the  theory  that  it  tioir  of  the  world,  moved  the  Ma- 
is composed  out  of  the  Unit  and  terial,  nnd  became  the  World-soul 
tho  Infinite.  Unity  and  Duality  through  its  association  with  Reason 
are  merely  the  elements  of  number  (the  diitpivTov :  cf.  note  115).  Ti- 
( according  to  the  later  form  of  the  raseus  of  Locri  (06  A)  makes  two 
doctrine,  of  ideal,  as  well  as  mat  he-  motive  powers  out  of  the  rairrbw 
matical  number) ;  the  Unit  and  the  and  O&rcpw  by  an  arbitrary  limita- 
Infinite,  conversely,  must  exist  in  tion  of  their  meaning.  The  sup- 
everything,  Sensible  and  Ideal  alike,  positions  of  Brandis  in  the  two 
Ueberweg's  expedient,  of  supposing  older  treatises,  that  the  Great-and- 
a  threefold  Unit,  and  a  threefold  Small  is  meant  by  the  fi€pi<rr6y 
Iufinite  (of  which  only  the  second  and  d/Upurrop,  or  the  rairrbv  and 
the  mathematical  unit  and  the  $dr€pov,  and  the  kindred  theory  of 
mathematical  or,  more  accurately,  &tallbaum,  sup.  loco  Tim.  p.  6  sqq., 
the  spatial  infinite  are  to  be  taken  who  would  understand  the  indeti- 
as  elements  of  the  world-soul),  has  nite  duad  or  (sic)  '  the  Ideal  and 
been  already  refuted,  p.  327  sq.  My  the  corporeally  Infinite,'  have  been 
own  view  is  that  the  ifiipurrw  refuted  by  Bkmitz,  p.  53;  those 
denotes  the  Ideal,  the  ficpiorbv  the  of  Herbart  (Kmil.  in  die  Phil. 
Corporeal.  To  say  that  these  two  W.  i.  251),  and  Bonitz  (p.  68  sqq. 
are  in  all  things  (as  Plut.  c.  3,  3  ;  and  cf.  Martin,  i.  358  sqq.),  viz.  that 
and  Martin,  i.  379,  object)  is  only  the  soul  is  composed  out  of  the 
correct  if  we  include  the  soul,  by  Ideas  of  Identity,  Difference,  and 
means  of  which  the  Sensible  parti-  Being,  by  Ueberweg,  pp.  46-54. 
cipates  in  the  Idea,  in  our  reckon-  Even  Plutarch,  c.  23,  shows  that 
ing.  It  has  been  already  proved,  the  soul  is  not  an  Idea, 
p.  343,  that  the  ravrbv  and  Bdrtpw  14°  Tim.  35  B-36  B ;  Bockh  loc. 
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that  the  soul  comprehends  all  proportion  and  n 
primarily  in  itself :  it  is  wholly  number  and  harmony, 


cit.  pp.  43-81  (cf.  metr.  Find.  203 
sqq.),  following  Crnntor,  Eudoiut 
nod  1'ln.tnrch,  gists  ail  exhaustive 
elucidation  of  tbia  passage,  and  a 
catalogue  of  the  ancient  interpreters 
iia  Tar  as  tln-y  are  known  to  us.  All 
the  modems  follow  Lis  example,  e.g. 
Stallbanm  ad  loo ;  Braadis,  i.  457 
sqq.;  ii.  a.  363  au. ;  Martin,  i.  383 
iqq. ;  ii.  3.'i  «q.;  Mullar,  in  Lis  re- 
view, p.  263  sqq.  ;  Sleinharl,  vi. 
DO  aqq,  ;  Suscrnibt,  Genet.  Enttr.  ii. 
357  sqq. ;  and  others,  thougb  not  all 
with  equal  undera landing.  Briefly, 
Plato  represent a  tlio  collect  ivo 
World-soul  as  divided  into  seven 
parts,  whicli  aland  to  one  annther 
as  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  8,  27,  that  is  to  say 
the  two  and  three  follow  unity,  nnd 
then  the  squares  and  cubes  of  two 
nnd  three.  Both  these  aeries  of 
numbers,  that  progressing  in  the 
proportion  of  1  :  2,  and  that  in  the 
proportion  of  1  :  3  (the  Sirtdsia 
nnd  TpmX&aia.  5m  Gr^tiam ),  are 
then  further  completed  in  such  a 
way  that  between  each  two  terms  of 
the  system  two  means  are  inserted, 
nn  arithmetical  and  a  harmonic  ; 
i.e.  one  which  is  greater  by  the 
same  number  as  tbat  by  which  it 
is  less  than  the  larger  term  ;  and 
one  inch  that  its  difference  from 
the  smaller  divided  by  the  Entailer 
equals  its  difference  from  the  larger 
divided  by  the  larger  (cf.  vol.  i. 
348,3).  Ifthis  requirement  is  satis- 
lied,  and  the  em  si  lest  number  put  ss 
unity,  whicli  will  allow  the  expres- 
■ion  nf  the  rest  of  the  Sirica  in 
whole  numbers,  we  get  tlio  follow- 
ing scheme.  (The  second  number 
of  each  aeries  gives  the  harmonic, 
the  third  the  arithmetical  mean.) 
(A)  For  the  SirXoVia  Staanhtcra  : 


Proportion  of — 

1:2)     384    612    576    768 

2:4)    7G8  1024  1152  1030 

4  :  8)  1536  2048  2304  3072; 

(B)  for  the  TpirXdan  tW-rfparn: 

Proportion  of — 

1  :  3)  384  57G  70S  1152 
3  :91  1152  1728  2304  3456 
9  :  27)  3450  5184  0912  10368. 
According  to  this  scheme,  in  the 
series  of  the  BtwX&ffta  ftatrr^/iara, 
the  first  of  the  four  numbers  of 
each  series  stands  to  the  second 
(e.g.  384  :  512),  and  the  third  to 
the  fourth  (576  :  708)  aa  3  :  4  :  the 
second  to  the  third  (512  :  576)  as 
8:9.  In  the  series  of  the  Tpt- 
rXttffia  Jiaori^iai-o,  the  first  stands 
to  the  second  (384  :  67S),  and  the 
third  to  ttie  fourth  (768  :  1152)  as 
2  ;  3 ;  the  second  to  the  third 
[fi76  !  768)  as  3  :  4.  Hence  (Tim. 
3G  A  sq.)  arise  the  proportions 
2  :  3,  3  :  4,  8  :  (i.  The  first  two  of 
these  fill  up  the  rptrXAata,  the 
second  and  third  the  ta\i<rta 
Ztaa-Hinara.  If  wc  try  to  reduce 
the  proportion  3  :  4  to  the  propor- 
tion 8  :  it,  which  serves  to  complete 
it,  we  find  our  progress  arrested ; 
but  if  we  advance  from  the  number 
384  in  the  proporlion  of  H  :  9,  we 
get  the  numbers  432  =  £  x  384,  and 
486  =  S  x  432;  for  the  remainder, 
instead  of  the  proportion  8  :  9,  we 
get  only  480  :  512  -  243  :  256.  The 
same  holds  good  of  the  resolution 
of  the  proportion  2  :  3  through  the 
proportion  8:9;  2:3  is  greater 
thnn  3:4  by  the  interval  8  :  9. 
All  the  proportions  depending  on 
the  fundamental  proportion  2  :  3 
and  3  :  4  can  be  resolved  into  the 
two  proportions  8  : 9  and  243  :  256. 
If  Ibis  process  ho  applied  to  the 
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whole  of  the  numbers  in  the  above 
scheme,  we  get  the  following  re- 
sults : — 


and  from  it  spring  all  numerical   definition   and   all 
harmony  in  the  world:  for   with  Plato,  as  with  the 

tones  of  the  octachord  stand  ac- 
cording to  a  diatonic  classification, 
the  strings  going  from  lowest  to 
highest,  and  consequently  the  tones 
are  numbered  from  the  high  to  the 
low  (which  is  not  always  the  case, 
e.g.  Arist.  Metaph.  v.  ii.  1018,  b. 
28 ;  x.  7, 1057,  a.  22,  the  procedure 
is  from  the  inrdrrj  through  the  fi£<rrj 
to  the  wp"Q)  in  the  following  pro- 
portion : — 

rfp"n        ) 
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432 
486 
512 
576 

648' 
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729 
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768 

864  J 


8 

8 
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1024 
1152 
1296 
1458 
1536 
1728 
1941 
2048 
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8 
8 
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\ 
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\  8 
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9 

9 

9 

256 

9 

9 

256 

9 

9 

9 

256 

9 

9 

256 


2018 
2187 


2304 
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2592 
2916 
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3072 
3456 
3898 
4374 
4608 
5184 
5832 
6561 
6312 
7776 
S748 
9216 
10368 
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8:9 

8:9 

243:256 
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243  :  256 
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In  this  series,  derived  from  the 
first  three  numbers,  Plato  recognises 
the  fundamental  determinations  of 
the  astronomical  and  harmonic  sys- 
tem. In  the  former,  according  to 
his  of  course  entirely  arbitrary  sup 
position  (Tim.  36  D ;  cf.  38  D  ; 
Kep.  x.  617  A  sq.),  the  distances  of 
the  planets  depend  upon  the  nnm- 
bers  two  and  three,  and  their 
powers ;  the  sun,  Venus,  Mercury, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn  are  respec- 
tively 2,  3,  4,  8,  9,  27  times  as  far 
from  the  earth  as  the  moon.  So  in 
the  harmonic  system.    The  eight 


I     8:9 
I      8:9 

\     8  :  9 

TCLpVT&TII  J 

)  243  :  256 
VTdrrj  J 
If  we  reckon  these  proportions  in 
accordance  with  a  single  measure 
for  all  eight  tones,  and  make  the 
higher  tone  the  lesser  (as  is  usual 
with  the  ancients,  because  the 
height  of  the  tone,  as  is  well 
known,  stands  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  sounding-string 
with  equal  thickness  and  tension, 
or  because,  as  Bockh  supposes,  loc. 
cit.  49,  the  higher  tone  requires 
just  as  many  vibrations  in  a  lesser 
time.  I  cannot,  however,  find  this 
in  the  passages  quoted  by  Bockh, 
and  in  any  case  the  first  method  of 
measurement  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
original},  we  obtain  the  following 
formula :  if  tho  tone  of  the  njnj  be 
set  down  as  «=  384,  then  the  rapa- 
rfynj  -  432,  the  rplrt\  =  486,  the 
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Pythagoreans,  musical  harmony  and  the  system  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  the  principal  revelations  of  the  in- 
visible numbers  and  their  accord.111     In  this  respect, 

Tapo^("l  =  512,  tbe  ^oi7  =  i>76,  Ihfi  rcVrc),  in  lliilolaus  (ft*  oJhwf),  or 
X<X<u^t  =  648,  the  npurdTii  =  729,  2:3  ( V*Xid»),  tho  fourth  (lit.  ra- 
the £rdTij  =  76B.  (Other  numbers  aipwr,  in  Philol.  irvXXn,8ij),  Or  3  ;  4 
would  result,  if  ire  put  down  the  (itlrpiTor),  tlie  tone,  or  8  :  U,  and 
larger  number  far  Ihe  higher  tone  the  lesser  semitone,  or  243  :  250 
and  tho  Braallor  for  the  deeper,  as  (this  lesser  half  of  a  tone  il  called 
we  should  do  in  determining  the  in  Philolaus  Sitvu,  later  X(i>iua,  the 
proportion  of  the  tone  according  to    greater  =  256  :  273j  is  called  dve- 

the  number  of  its  vibrations.  Then  ro/tij).   From  tho  njrij  to  the  wapa- 

if  the  i>irdVij  were  put  down  at  48C,  ftfn,   and    from  the   filar)   to   tho 

we  should  have  for  the  rapuxirij  fnirri  is  a  fourth,  from  the  rifni 

512  ;  for  Ihe  Xixarfi  57G  ;  Tor  tho  to  the  p,(ai),  and  from  the  rapafi4a<i 

fijari  648  ;  for  the  rapa/iisy  729  ;  to  the  vrdni  is  a  fifth ;  the  distance 

for  tho  Tptrti  708  ;  for  ilia  rapar^Tji  of  tho    particular  strings  amounts 

804  ;  for  the  r^ni  972.    But  clearly  partly  to  a  tone,  partly  to  a  Xeijt/ui. 

this  is  not  Plato's  way  of  reckon-  It  is  obvious  that  these  are   the 

tag,  and  Martin,  i.  305  is  mistaken  same  proportions  which  form    the 

in  believing  that  Plato  intended  to  basis   of    the    series    of    numbers. 

assign  the  larger  numbers  purlieu-  All  the  derivative  tones  (e.g.  the 

larly  to  the  higher  tones,  because,  Btb  wturvr  tat  BA  wirrt  =  1  ;  3,  and 

ace.  to  Tim.  67  B ;  80  A  sq.,  with  the  8ii  Sid  war£ir=  1  :  4)  can  easily 

Aristotle  and  others  he  considers  be  shown  in  it  (cf.  Plat.   an.  procr, 

them  to  be  quicker  than  the  lower  14,  2} ;  and  it  contains  in  itself  a 

tones.  As  Martin  himself  remarks,  system  of  four  octaves,  a  fifth  and 

even  those  old  musicians  who  knew  a  tone;  the  sequence  of  the  tones 

Ihnt   the  higher    tones    consist  of  likenise  comes  quite  right,  if  with 

more  parts  than  the  lower  or  pro-  B^ikb  and  the  pneuilo-Timfeus  (who 

ducc  more  libralions  in  tho  air,  do  Dill  "nly  on  this  supposition  give 

not  invariably  do  this,  because  they  the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  question 

calculate  tho  proportion  of  the  lono  as    114,    l>!)i>)    we    interpolate  the 

according    to    the    length    of    tho  number  6144  between  the  numbers 

strings.     Others,    of    course,    e.g.  5832  und  6561.    This  number  is 

Arist.  ap.  Pint.  Mm.  23,  5  ;  Arist.  distant  a  Xiifx/ia  from  5832,  nnd  an 

Problem  *vii.  23 ;  Plut.  an.  procr.  da-orepi)  from   6561.      Then  there 

18,4  sq.,  11),  1,  assign  the  larger  remains  only  the  unimportant  ano- 

number  to  tho  higher  tine.    Fur-  ntaly  that  two  tones  (2048  :  2304 

ther  details  on  this  point  are  to  be  and  6144  :  61112)  are  resolved  ii.to 

found  in  Martin,   foe.   cit.)    The  a  semi-tone,  and  that  in  the  fourth 

fundamental    proportions    of    Ihe  octave  (3072  :  6141)  the  fifth  pre- 

above  scale,  as  the  Pythagoreans  ceding  the  fourth, 
had  already  taught  (see  vol.  i.  305         "'  ( 'f.  Hep.  vii.  527  D  sq. ;  520 

-i.  345  sq  ),  are  the  eclave   (J.i  C  aqq. ;  530  1) ;  Tim.  47  A  sqq. ; 

Taouw),   or   the    proportion   1  :  2  and  vol.  i.  374. 
(\o>oi    fcirXdmei),    the    fifth    (8ii 
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therefore,  the  World-soul  has  the  same  import  and 
comprehension  as  that  which  Plato,  in  the  Philebus, 
calls  the  Limit,  and  Aristotle  represents  him  as  calling 
the  Mathematical  principle.  For  of  the  Limit  it  is 
said148  that  the  whole  sphere  of  number  and  measure 
belongs  to  it ;  and  Aristotle  assigns  to  the  Mathematical 
principle  the  same  place  that  is  occupied  in  the  Timaeus 
by  the  World-soul :  it  stands  midway  between  material 
objects  and  the  Ideas.148  It  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
this,  that  Plato  should  make  the  Mathematical  sciences, 
and  these  alone,  form  the  transition  from  the  sensible 
perception  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Idea;144  for 
in  conformity  with  his  principles,  this  pre-supposes 
that  as  these  sciences  themselves  lie  in  the  midst  be- 
tween the  sensible  notion  and  pure  thought,145  so  must 
their  object  lie  between  the  phenomenon  and  the  Idea. 
The  two  concepts,  however,  are  certainly  distinct  in 
their  points  of  departure  and  in  their  apprehension. 
The  notion  of  the  World-soul,  starting  from  the  con- 
templation of  Life  and  motion,  represents  primarily  the 
efficient  powers  in  the  universe,  conceived  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  human  soul:  the  Mathematical  principle 
represents  the  formal  determination  of  things,  accord- 

148  25  A;  vide  p.  264,  b.  6.)    The  expression  IlkIwiu*  is, 

ltt  Metaph.  i.  6,  987  a.  14  :  in  however,     inaccurate ;    in     Plato 

tl  rapd.  rd  alffOrjrd.  xal  r&  etSij  r&  neither  the  World-soul  nor,  ace.  to 

/xadrjfjMTiK^  tup  Tpayfiaruv    elval  ltep.  vii.  529  C  sq.  (supra,  p.  221, 

fret  firra£i>,   Ziafopovra  tup  flip  158),  the  mathematical  principle  is 

aladrjTup  tQ  dtSia  teal  dibryra  dvai,  absolutely  unmoved ;  they  are  only 

tup  6*  elSup  t$  tA  flip  t6W  5.Tia  free  from  Becoming  and  the  change 

ifioia  chat  t6    M    etdos   axrrb    (p  ability  of  Becoming. 

iKarrop  fi&pop.     (Similarly  in  the  1M  Vide  p.  215. 

shorter  allusions   1,  9,  991  a.  4,  14i  Cf.  p.  225. 
vii.;  2,  1028  b.  18,  xi. ;  1,  1059 


the  worn, ttmrr..  Bas- 

ing to  number  and  measure.148  But  as  in  the  Platonic 
Ideas,  the  highest  efficient  and  the  highest  formal 
causes  coincide,  and  are  divided  only  temporarily  and 
in  inexact  description,  so  it.  is  here.  The  World-soul 
comprehends  in  itself  all  mathematical  proportions  in 
unity ;  and  occupies  the  position,  which  according  to 
the  Philebus  and  to  Aristotle,  is  exclusively  filled  by 
the  Mathematical  principle.  Though  we  should  not 
be  justified  in  assuming  that  Plato  has  expressly  iden- 
tified them,  and  must  indeed  acknowledge  that  the 
problem  of  finding  a  middle  term  between  Idea  and 
phenomenon  is  apprehended  in  the  two  doctrines  from 
different  sides  (this  middle  term  being  regarded  in  the 
concept  of  the  soul  from  the  point  of  view  of  living 
force,  as  cause  of  motion  and  of  opinion,  while  in  the 
concept  of  the  mathematical  principle  it  appears  as  a 
specific  form  of  Being) ;  yet  both  have  ultimately  the 
same  signification,  and  take  the  same  place  in.  the 
Platonic  system.1*'  They  show  us  the  Idea  in  reference 
to  the  world  of  sense ;  and  the  world  of  sense  embraced 


lts  On  Ihis  depends  Plutarch's 
objection,  I)e  an.  procr.  23,  1,  to 
the  theory  thai  the  soul  is  either  a 
number  or  n  space:  fiitre  twi 
ttpam  niftf  roll  dpitytwi  luSin 
txm  /rvrdpxtir  Arafat  rijt  tv*d- 
Heat,  J  to  alethfrir  i)  ^u^J)  rtyisn 
uplrtw  neither  thought  nor  con- 
ception nor  sensation  can  bu  de- 
rived from  units,  lines,  or  super- 
ficies, t.  note  154. 

147  So  Siebeck,  Untera.  %.  Phil. 
d.  Gr.  101  sq.  The  fact  ihnt  in 
the  Phileb.  30  A,  C,  the  World- 
soul    is   especially   menliomd    to- 


rther  villi  the  ripat  (by  which 
understand  the  mathematical 
standard  of  determination),  goes 
neither  against  my  explanation  of 
the  wipas,  nor  against  the  correct- 
of  the  connection  given  above. 


1  do 


MPMt 


th.it 


expressly  identified  the  n 
thematical  principle  and  the  World- 
soul  ;  so  I  am  not  concerned  with 
Ketliga  eiUtiull  (p.  20,  AM»  in 
the  Philebus)  of  this  passage  aa 
against  the  assumption  'that  ripat 
means  the  World-soul.' 
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by  firmly  limited  relations.  In  mathematical  forms,  the 
unity  of  the  Idea  does  indeed  separate  into  plurality  ; 
but  these  forms  are  not  subject  to  the  vicissitude  of 
sensible  things.148  The  Soul  enters  into  the  corporeal 
and  its  motion,  but  the  soul  itself  is  not  corporeal.149 
While  all  that  is  corporeal  is  moved  by  another,  the 
soul  is  the  self-moved,  and  moves  everything  else,150 
and  though  distinct  from  the  Idea,  the  soul  is  of  all 
things  most  closely  related  to  it.151  Strictly  speaking, 
we  should  go  a  step  further,  and  declare  both  the 
World-soul  and  mathematical  forms  to  be  the  Idea 
itself,  as  the  formal  determination  and  motive  principle 
of  the  material  world.  For  as  Matter  as  such  is  the 
Non-existent,  the  Real  in  the  soul  can  only  be  the 
Idea.  But  the  same  reasons  which  obliged  Plato  to 
separate  the  Idea  from  the  phenomenon,  necessitated 
also  the  distinction  of  the  soul  from  the  Idea :  the  soul 
is  derived,  the  Idea  original ;  the  soul  is  generated,  the 
Idea  eternal;  the  Soul  is  a  particular,  the  Idea  a 
universal;152  the  Idea  is  absolute  reality,  the  soul  only 
participates  in  reality.153  As  the  Ideas  are  placed  side 
by  side  with  one  another,  although,  properly  speaking, 
the  lower  must  be  contained  in  the  higher,  and  all  in 
the  highest ;  as  the  world  of  sense  is  set  beside  the  Ideas, 
although,  in  so  far  as  it  possesses  reality,  it  is  imma- 
nent in  them,  so  the  Soul  appears  as  a  Third  between 


148  V.  note  143.  this  must  hold  good  even  more  of 

149  Soph.  246    E  sqq. ;   Phsedo,  the  World-soul.     Rep.  x.  611  E. 
79  A  sq.;  Tim.  36  E  et  alibi.  15a  So,  too,  mathematical  things 

150  V.  pupra,  p.  345.  in  relation  to  the  Idea ;  vide  pas- 

151  Phaedo,  79   A  6q.  D  (where  sages  quoted,  note  143,  from  Aris- 
the  subject    of   discussion  is  the  totle. 

human  soul),  but  ace.  to  Tim.  41 D,  1M  See  p.  346  sq.,  p.  239,  39. 
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the  Idea  and  the  phenomenon,  instead  of  merely  repre- 
senting that  side  of  the  Idea,  which  is  turned  to  the 
phenomenon  ;  and  we  find  that  the  mathematical  forms 
still  retain  a  place  beside  the  soul,  while  at  the  same 
time  mathematical  proportions  are  within  it.1H 

tM  The  old  Platonisti  reckoned  the  Puint  and  tlie  intermediate 
the  soul  for  the  most  part  among  Space  (Prod.  toe.  cit.,  whose  stale- 
mat  hem  nlical  things ;  only  they  ment  with  regard  to  Xenocratcs 
wore  not  agreed  as  to  whether  its  will  receive  furiher  confirmation}, 
nature  was  arithmetical  or  goomo-  Posidoniua,  however,  refers  them 
Irical,  a  number  or  a  magnitude,  to  the  wnp-Ay  and  spatial  niagnitudj 
Tlie  former  was  the  »iew  of  Xeno-  (rip  rffl»  rtp&rur  ovular  rtpt  tA 
crates,  who,  as  wo  shall  see  later  ini/iara,  the  limitation  of  bodies 
On,  defined  it  as  a  self  moving  in  space).  Aristotle,  Do  An.  1,  3, 
number.  So  (ace.  to  Proclus  in  407  a.  2,  objects  to  Plato  that  in 
Tim.  1ST  11}  did  Aristandcr,  Nu-  the  Ti  ramus  he  makes  the  soul  a 
meniun,  and  many  others  ;  and  to  magnitude.  Uebcrweg,  loc.  cit.  5(1, 
this  view  belongs  the  statement  74  sq.  holds  the  tame  view.  The 
(Diog.  iii.  67}  that  Pluto  attributed  soul  according  to  I'eberweg  is  n 
to  tiio  soul  an  a\px*l  iptHpfrucii,  mathematical  magnitude,  and  in 
to  the  body  an  4flX*>  ytwperpurti,  space;  of  its  elements,  the  raO'br 
which,  however,  hardly  agrees  with  signifies  number,  the  Bdrtpar  space, 
what  immediately  follows,  where  which  admits  of  all  Genres ;  and 
the  soul  is  defined  as  Mia  rov  this  space  is  the  principle  of  motion 
rdrrij  oiaffrarou  xKitjiaroj.  The  in  secondary  matter,  and,  as  snob, 
other  view  belongs  not  only  to  the  irrational  soul  (v.  note  115}. 
Soverus,  as  mentioned  by  Proclus  The  quarrel  of  Xenocrateg  ami 
loc.  cii.,  but  to  fpeuaippus  and  Speusippus  seems  to  show  that 
Poaidonins.  The  former  of  these  Plato  had  not  expressed  himself 
imagined  its  Being  as  in  space  definitely  in  favour  of  one  view  or 
[it  lUf  toS  itirrii  JianraTofl,  ritob.  the  other.  Aristoile  bad  to  form 
Etl.  i.  602) ;  the  latter  defined  it  bis  doctrine  as  to  the  soul  from  the 
more  precisely  as  IMi  rou  *-drrij  TimieiiB  alone ;  for  his  quotation 
Jtao-rarou  so*"  AptBpir  ^titjrwa  Ue  An.  1,2  (supra,  p.  250,  10:(), 
ap/Aorlar  wtpJxarra  (Plot.  an.  from  the  Discourses  on  Philosophy 
procr.22,  1,  who,  however,  wrongly  is  irrelevant  to  the  present  question, 
understands  the  Ma  r.  T.  Staar.  The  probable  conclusion  to  U> 
as  nu  Idea,  whereas  it  must  rather  drawn  from  the  Tinueua  is  that 
mean  a  formation  of  that  which  is  the  soul,  in  spite  of  its  incur- 
in  space  fashioned  according  to  poreality  and  invisibility,  is  en- 
harmonic numbers}.  In  the  first  visaged  as  be  in  e  diffused  through 
view,  the  element s  of  the  soul,  (he  body  of  the  World-whole.  Such 
e  i/iipurror  and  ptpurrav,  would  enviiagements  of  the  relation   of 
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The  activity  of  the  Soul  is  partly  motion,  partly 
\^y  intelligence.156  It  is  the  first  principle  of  all  motion, 
for  it  alone  is  the  Self-moving,  and  in  moving  itself  it 
also  moves  the  body.156  '  The  Phsedrus  says  that  the 
soul  has  the  care  of  the  inanimate,  traverses  the  world 
and  is  its  ruler.157    The  more  fanciful  imagery  of  the 

are  scarcely  to  be  avoided  ;  but  I  peculiar  to  Xenocrates,  we  cannot, 

cannot  believe  Plato  (o  have  repre-  of  course,  ascribe  it  to  Plato.    The 

Rented  it  as  a  magnitude  in  space,  most  probable  view  is  that  Plato 

in    the    direct  manner  Ueberweg  did  not  expressly  declare  himself 

supposes.      All     the     expreskions  on  this  point,  and  left  the  relation 

which  can  be  quoted  in  favour  of  of ^  the   soul   to   the  mathematical 

his  view  are  veiled  in  a  mythical  principle  generally  in  that  iudeter- 

and  symbolical  twilight  which  for-  minate  state  which  our  text  pre- 

bids  our  conceiving  them  as  dog-  supposes, 

matic.    No  one  takes  the  division  "*  Cf.  Aiist.  De  An.  i.  2. 

of  the  world-soul  into  eight  circles,  la6  Vide  note  131.     Phacdr.  245 

and  all  the  connected  details,  a3  a  D  sq. :  KLtrqvtm  (it*  dpxh  rb  avrb 

literal  expression  of  Plato's  belief ;  avrb  kivovv  .  .  rpvxys  ovaiav  re  #rai 

nor  can   the    general    supposition  X^o*  rovrw  airrbv  ns  \tyiov  ovk 

(only  used  in  that  allegorical  ex-  alaxvydrai  .  .  .  fir)  &\\o  n  ttrai 

position),  that  the  soul  is  extended  rb  avrb  iaurb  kivovv  1j  4/vXJy- 

in  space  and  divisible  in  space,  be  157  240  B:  raaa  ij  ^i>xtj  iravrbs 

hirictly    pressed.      .Otherwise    we  ivifitXtlrat  rou  d^xov,  rrdvra.  dl 

phoulcl  be  obliged  to  consider  the  ovpavlv  ire/uroXe?,  AXXot1  h  d>.Xot* 

soul,    not    merely    as    something  efSect   ytypoiUrq.    T€\4a  filv    otv 

extended,    but   as   something  cor-  o&ra  tcai  iTTcpatfitrr]  p.€T€uporop(i 

poreal ;  anything  filling  space  and  re  kclI  Trdrra  rbv  Kbafiov  diouai.  4) 

yet  not  material  can  ue  no  more  8i  TTepofyir/jcaaa  ftpcrai,  &c.     A 

split  up  and  bent  into  circles  than  question  may  possibly  arise, whether 

it  can  be  mixed  in  a  caldron  (Tim.  we   are  to   understand  the   ircUra 

41  D).    From  the  exposition  of  the  ^vxh  as  the  whole  col  lee  live  soul,  — 

TimreiiB  we  can  really  infer  nothing,  i.e.   the  soul  of  the  All.  or  (with 

dimply  because  we  should  infer  too  Susennhl,  ii.  399,  and  others)  each 

mr.ch.      In   itself,   however,  it  is  individual  soul.    In  favour  of  the 

i i. credible    that   Plato,    who    con-  first  view  we  have  besides  the  xcura 

siilers  the  fact  of  filling  space  to  y  \ftuxy  (for  which  also  waca  fvxv 

be  the  distinguishing  ki»n  of  Body,  occurs)  the  words  rarrbt  irtfieXei- 

should    have   expressly   attributed  rat  rod  d\f/v\ov  ....  vdrra  rb¥ 

the  same  quality  to  the  incorporeal,  icbaftov  dioiw,  for  each  individual 

standing    in    as  close    connection  soul   supposes  only  its  body,  and 

with  the  Idea  as  the  soul.     He  all    individual     souls    collectively 

might  rather  have  called  the  soul  suppose  only  their  collective  body  ; 

a  number ;  but  as  this  determina-  whereas  the  soul  of  the  universe, 

tion    is    unanimously    quoted    as  and  it  only,  cares  for  everything 
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Tiuueus  is  to  the  same  effect,  Tlxe  entire  "World- 
soul,  we  are  told,  was  divided  lengthwise  into  two 
parts ;  and  these  two  halves  were  bent  into  an  outer 
and  an  inner  circle,  of  which  the  outer  is  named 
the  circle  of  the  Same ;  the  inner,  that  of  the  Other. 
These  circles,  laid  obliquely  within  each  other,  are  the 
scaffolding  of  the  World -system :  the  circle  of  the  Same 
is  the  sphere  of  fixed  stars;  the  circle  of  the  Other 
forms  by  further  division  the  seven  spheres  of  the 
planets.  In  the  circular  revolution  of  these  spheres 
the  soul,  turning  in  itself,  moves;  it  is  interfused  every- 
where from  the  centre  of  the  universe  to  the  circum- 
ference, and  envelopes  it  externally ;  ami  as  all  the 
corporeal  is  built  into  these  spheres,  the  soul  effects  also 
the  motion  of  the  corporeal.1*8  As  Plato's  real  opinion, 
however,  we  can  only  maintain  this  much,  that  the 
soul— diffused  throughout  the  universe  and  by  virtue  of 
its  nature,  ceaselessly  self-moving,  according  to  fixed 
laws— causes  the  division  as  well  as  the  motion  of 
matter  in  the  heavenly  spheres :  and  that  its  harmony 
and  life  are  revealed  in  the  order  and  courses  of  the 
stars.  The  Ti uncus  also  connects  the  intelligence  of 
the  World-soul  with  its  motion  and  harmonious  dis- 
tribution. By  reason  of  its  composition  (37,  A  ff),  and 
because  it  is  divided  and  bound  together  in  itself 
according  to  harmonical  proportion — because  it  at  last 
returns  into  itself  by  its  circular  motion,— it  tells  itself 

inanimate,   indnding  inorganic  na-  lrctitity  of  Ilia  individual  souls  in 

tore.      Here,  however,  though    loss  itself. 

clearly  than  in   llio  Timreua,  (be  "*  34  B,  3ti  B-E.     Tho  aslro- 

hoiiI  of  the   All  is  thought  of  as  nomical  part  of  this  exposition  will 

including  and  embracing  the  col-  be  discussed  later  on. 
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throughout  its  whole  essence  of  all  that  it  touches  in 
its  course,  whether  Divisible  or  Indivisible :  in  what 
respect  it  is  the  same,  and  in  what  diverse,  whether 
and  how  it  is  related  to  Being  or  Becoming.  But  this 
speech,  spreading  itself  soundlessly  in  the  sphere  of  the 
Self-moved,  generates  knowledge.  If  the  faculty  of 
perception  is  touched  by  it  and  the  announcement 
comes  to  the  soul  from  the  circle  of  the  Other,159  then 
true  notions  and  opinions  arise  ;160  if  it  is  signified 
to  thought,  from  the  circle  of  the  Same,  rational  cog- 
nition and  intelligent  knowledge  are  the  result.  Here 
again  the  literal  and  figurative  are  freely  intermingled, 
and  Plato  himself  might,  perhaps,  scarcely  be  able  to 
define  with  accuracy  where  his  representation  ceases 
to  bo  dogmatic  and  begins  to  be  mythical.  He  is 
doubtless  in  earnest 161  when  he  ascribes  to  the  world  a 
soul,  and  to  this  soul  the  most  perfect  intelligence  that 
can  belong  to  aught  created ;  and  though  the  more 
precise  concept  of  personality  hardly  applies  to  this 
soul, 1G2  yet  in  all  that  he  says  on  the  subject,  he  abun- 

139  In    37    B,    afoOyriKby,     the  receives  a  more  natural  colouring, 

reading  of  one  of  Bekker's  MSS.  In    the  above,    therefore,  I  follow 

U  to  be  ail«>pte<l  instead  of  ai<rOrjrbv  this  conjecture.     The   expressions 

(as  is  shown  by  the  opposition  of  Ttpl  rb  alaStirby  ylyreffOai,  irtpl  rb 

XoyuTTticbv),  and  it  is  to  this  that  \oyurTiicbv  elwu  are  generally  re- 

the   aiVou  t}jk  $vxty  of  our  text  ferrcd  to  the  objects  of  the  \6yot 

refers.    The   ala&rfTixby  must  sig-  (cf.  Stallbaum  in  loc.);    but    this 

nify,  not  the  faculty  of  perception,  tends  to  embarrassment  with   the 

but  the  subject  capable  of  percep-  \oyujriKbv,    which    ought    to    be 

tion,  which,   however,  can,  at  the  voijtAk  to  meet  this  view, 

same  time,   be  one   admitting    of  160  On  these  stages  of  cognition 

thought,  a  Xoyioriicbp.     It  is,  now-  cf.  p.  279  sq. 

ever,  more  convenient  to  read  airrb*  1*1  V.  pp.  325  sqq. ;    288,  172  ; 

[sc.  rbw  \6yov] ;   then  the  alffBrf-  2G6,  112. 

riKbv  may  be  the  faculty  of  per-  ltB  What  can  we  understand  by 

ception,  and    the    whole    passage  a    personality    which     comprises 
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dantly  shows  that  ho  himself  conceives  it  as  analogous 
to  the  human  soul.  The  question  which  to  us  would 
immediately  occur,  how  far  the  World-soul  possesses 
self -consciousness  and  will,  he  has  scarcely  even  raised.183 
It  sounds  to  ub  strange  that  the  intellectual  activity  of 
this  soul  should  coincide  with  the  revolution  in  space 
of  the  heavens ;  that  reason  and  science  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  sphere  of  fixed  stars,  and  opinion  to  that 
of  the  planets.  Even  Plato  probably  did  not  intend 
this  exposition  to  be  taken  literally  ;1H  yet  he  has  cer- 
tainly brought  knowledge  and  the  movement  of  the 
soul  into  a  connection  which  must  have  made  any 
accurate  definition  almost  as  difficult  to  Mm  as  to  our- 
selves. He  regards  knowledge  as  a  motion  returning 
into  itself,  and  ascribes  to  the  World-soul  a  knowledge 
of  all  that  is  in  itself  and  in  the  world,  just  because 
there  belongs  to  it  this  perfect  motion  in  and  around 
itself.  Other  philosophers  had  similarly  combined 
knowledge  and  motion,1*"  and  Plato  elsewhere  compares 
them  in  a  way  that  shows  us  that  he  conceived  them  to 
be  governed  by  analogous  laws.168     The  same  holds  good 

numberlcas  other  existences,   and  however,   can  be  got  out  nf  thia, 

those    too   possessed   of  life    and  whether  to   understand   Thought 

soul  ?    How  could  the   soul  ho  a  and  Opinion    to   bo  tho  Thought 

World-aoul,  unless  it  were  in  re-  and  Opinion  of  tho  human  soul,  or 

Intion  with  nil  parts  nf  the  world,  of  the  World-soul.     We  can  hardly 

just  as  tbe  human  soul  is  with  the  suppose   that    Plato    would    have 

parts  of  tho  body  ?  attributed    to   the    World-soul,  be- 

*°  Cf.  p.  266.  aides  Thought,  mere  Opinion,  even 

""  If  we  take  the  pnsnage  juat  though  it  were  Ilight  Opinion, 

quoted  from  Tim.  37  B  as  it  stands,  lu  E.g.    AnniagorM    and   Dio- 

llie    result  would    be    that     Right  genes;  ride   vol.  i.  804  sq.,  '220; 

Opinion   is   brought  about  by  the  cf.  Arist.  Do  An.  i.  2,  405  a.  13,  21. 

million   of   the    planetary    circle,  let  In  Tim.  34  B  in  mentioned  the 

Thought  and  Knowledge  by  that  circular  motion  rCiy  iiti.  [twfatwr] 

of  tho  filed  stars.     No  clear  idea,  ri)w  rtpl  svO»jtal  $pi*i)w  fiiXwra 
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of  the  mathematical  partition  of  the  Soul.  As  Plato 
expressed  the  differences  of  knowledge  by  means  of 
numbers,167  h©  might  also  place  knowledge  generally, 
in  combination  with  number.  The  infinite  Many,  as 
Philolaus  had  already  taught,168  becomes  cognisable  by 
being  reduced  through  number  and  measure  to  definite 
proportions.  Plato  derives  the  knowledge  of  the 
World-soul  from  its  harmonious  distribution  of  parts, 
as  well  as  from  its  composition  and  motion,169  and 
this  is  in  the  main  his  real  opinion.  The  Soul  could 
not  know  material  things  did  it  not  bear  within  it- 
self, in  harmonic  proportions,  the  principle  of  all  de- 
termination and  order.  As  its  motion  is  regulated  by 
number,  so  is  its  knowledge ;  and  as  in  the  one  case 
it  effects  the  transition  of  the  Idea  to  the  phenomenon 
anjd  brings  the  unlimited  plurality  of  material  things 
into  subjection  to  the  Idea, — so  in  the  other  it  com- 
bines Unity  and  Multiplicity,  the  cognition  of  Reason 
and  the  perception  of  Sense.  __ 

ofaav,  similarly  30  C,  40  A.    Laws,  thought  is  described  simply  as  a 

x.  898  A:   ebaL  re  avr^v  ry  rod  motion,    and   more    particularly  a 

vov    7T€pi65(p    irdmot    u>$    dwardv  circular  motion  (repupopb.)   of  tbo 

ofrreierdnp'  re  tcai  6/ioUw  ....  icarA  soul. 

ravrii  Stjtou  ko.1  uxratfrws  koX  4»  r$  ie7  Vide    p.    219,    147,   and    p. 

avr$  /cat  irepi  ra  aiVa  ical  irpbs  r&  256,  103. 

avrh.  koX  eVa  \6yov  koI  tA£iv  pdav  1<w:  Vide  yoI.  i.  294,  1. 

dfjufxa  KUKlcSat ;  and  Tim.  77  B,  89        1W  Tim.  37   A  :    Are di>A 

A,  90  C  sq. ;  cf.  43  D,  44  D,  47  D,  \6yov  pcptcfalaa  xal  £w5c0e«ra. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE   W0HLD-6YSTKM   AND  ITS   PARTS. 

The  foregoing  pageB  contain  the*  leading  thoughts  of 
the  Platonic  view  of  Nature.  The  "World  is  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  Idea  in  Space  and  in  Time, — the  sen- 
sible and  variable  copy  of  the  Eternal :  it  is  the  common 
-product  of  the  Divine  Reason  and  of  Natural  Necessity, 
of  the  Idea  and  of  Matter.  That  which  mediatises  be- 
tween them,  the  proximate  cause  of  all  order,  motion, 
life,  and  knowledge,  is  the  Soul,   ' 

The  Timteus  shows  how, "from  these  causes,  the 
origin  and  economy  of  the  universe  are  to  be  explained  ; 
and  to  do  soj  it  enters  deeply  into  the  particulars  of 
phenomena.  It  may  well  be  conceived,  however,  from 
the  character  of  Plato's  genius,  that  these  inquiries 
into  natural  scieuce  would  be  little  to  his  taste :  ac- 
cordingly we  find,  not  merely  that  the  Timtcus  alone 
of  his  writings  discusses  this  subject,  but  that  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  pursued  even  in  his  oral  dis- 
courses. 

Aristotle,  at  any  rate,  appeals  for  this  portion  of 
his  theory  Bolely  to  the  Timseus.  But  Plato  himself 
declares  that  he  esteems  such  discussions  as  inferior  in 
value  to  more  general  philosophic  enquiry.     Our  words, 
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lie  says,  are  constituted  like  the  objects  they  describe. 
Only  the  doctrine  of  invariable  Being  can  lay  claim 
to  perfect  certainty  and  exactitude ;  where  the  mere 
phenomenon  of  true  Reality  is  in  question,  we  must 
be  content  with  probability  instead  of  strict  truth.1 
These  things  are  therefore  rather  a  matter  of  intel- 
lectual pastime  than  of  serious  philosophic  investiga- 
tion.2 Perhaps  he  is  not  quite  in  earnest,3  but  from 
these  remarks  we  may  infer  that  Plato  was  to  some 
extent  aware  of  his  weakness  in  natural  science,  and  at 
the  same  time  believed  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  greater  certainty  in  such  enquiries  was  hardly 
to  be  attained.  On  his  philosophy,  indeed,  the  bearing 
of  his  own  enquiries  in  this  direction  is  unimportant : 


1  Tim.  29  B  sq.;  cf.  44  C,  56  C,  tUvrm  1)  rovr'  i<rrir  i)  toulvt'  &ttcl 

57  D,  67  D,  68  D,  90  E.     Even  . . .  tovto  kclI  Tpixtw  pot  6ok€i,  /c.t.X. 

iu  the  important  questions  about  This  myth,  then,  cannot  indeed  lay 

matter  and  the  unity  of  the  world  claim  to  complete  truth,  but  to  a 

Plato  uses  this  caution.    Tim.  48  certain  probability ;  and  the  same 

1)    (on   the    text    cf.  Bockh,  Kl.  result  is  derived  from  Gorg.  527 

Schr.  iii.  239),  he  says  that  about  A.     Cf.  523  A. 

the  Sensible  as  the  cIk&v  of  true  2  Tim.    59  C:    rftXXct    M    tG>v 

Being,  only  eijcorcf  X6yot  are  pos-  toiovtwv    ovdtr  ttoikiXov    (ti    8ia- 

*ible,  i.e.  such  as  are  like  the  truth,  XoyUravdai,  r^w  rwv  eUdrw  fivdwr 

but  not  the  truth  itself,  just  as  an  peTadtuKorra    Ihiav,    ty    6ra»    tis 

€ikujv  is  that  which  is  like  a  thing,  dvairawrew*  frera,  rota  repl  tQp 

but  is  not  the  thing  itself.     That  fortav  dd  KaraOintvot  \6yovt,  rob* 

which  is  merely  like   the  truth—  yev4<r€u>t  irepc  Biadetbpcrot  elxbrai 

merely  probable — includes  not  only  dfi^afjLfKrjTOf  ifio^iv  KTarai,  fjdrpiov 

scientific  suppositions,  but  also  (as  far  h  t<J>  ftttp  xaiii&v  xal  (pphrinov 

Suscmihl,    Genet.  Entw.    ii.    321  icohxto. 

points  cut)  mythical    expositions.  3  xcuMa,  at  lenst  in  the  passage 

rlato  himself  clearly  gives  us  to  just  quoted,  recalls  the  correspond- 

understand    this  in   the   passages  ing  and  clearly  exaggerated  expres* 

already  quoted,  p.  485,  I ;  he  says,  sion  of  Pheedr.  265C,  276  D,and  the 

however,  in  the  Phado,  114  D,  at  whole   depreciatory    treatment   of 

the  end  of  his  eschatological  myth :  physical  science  is  in  harmony  with 

it  would  in  truth  be  foolish  raOra  the  solemn  tone  of  the  Timseus. 
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they  contain  Ideas  and  observations,  which  are  some- 
times ingenious  and  sometimes  puerile,  interesting  no 
doubt  for  the  history  of  natural  science,  but  for  that  of 
philosophy  in  great  measure  valueless,  because  of  their 
slight  connection  with  Plato's  philosophic  principles. 
Much  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  others,  especially 
from  Philolaus,  and  probably  Democritns.  Three 
main  points  have,  however,  a  more  universal  import- 
ance :  these  are,  the  Origin  of  the  World,  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Elements,  and  the  concept  of  the  World- 
System. 

I.  The  Origin  of  the  World. — This  is  described  in 
the  Timeeus  as  a  mechanical  construction.  The  uni- 
versal Architect  resolves  to  make  the  totality  of  the 
visible  as  perfect  as  possible,  by  forming  a  created 
nature  after  the  eternal  archetype  of  the  living  essen- 
tial nature.  For  this  pnpose,  He  first  mingles  the 
World-soul,  and  divides  it  in  its  circles.  Then  He 
binds  the  chaotic,  fluent  matter  into  the  primary  forms 
of  the  four  elements.  From  these  He  prepares  the 
system  of  the  universe — building  matter  into  the  scaf- 
folding of  the  World-soul.  In  its  various  parts  He 
places  the  stars,  to  be  the  dividers  of  Time.  Lastly, 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  the 
world,  He  forms  living  beings.* 

Now  the  mythical  character  of  this  description  gene- 
rally cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  mythus  extends.  We  have  already 
in  reference  to  this  subject  spoken  of  the  Creator,  of 
the  Soul,  and  of  Matter :  we  are  now  more  immediately 
concerned  with  the  question  whether,  and  to  what 
*  See  x,  27  £-57  D. 
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extent,  Plato  seriously  maintains  the  beginning  of  the 
world  in  time,  and  its  gradual  formation.6  On  the  one 
hand,  not  only  does  this  seem  to  be  required  by  the 
whole  tone  of  the  Timaeus,  but  it  appears  to  result  still 
more  definitely  from  the  explanation  (28  B),  that  the 
world  as  corporeal,  must  have  become  ;  for  all  sensible 
and  corporeal  things  are  subject  to  Becoming.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  this  assumption  involves  us  in  a 
series  of  glaring  contradictions.  For  if  all  that  is  cor- 
poreal must  have  become,  or  been  created,  this  must 

5  The  views  of  the  first  Platonic  4,  1),  Taurus  up.  Philop.  De  astern, 
scholars  were  divided  on  this  point  mtindi,  vi.  21,  and  most  of  the 
—Aristotle  (De  Coelo,  i.  10,  280  a,  Platonists  who  inclined  to  Pytha- 
28  ;  iv.  2,  300  b;  16  ;  Phvs.  viii.  1,  gorean  views— the  Neo-Platonists 
251  b.  17  ;  Metaph.  xii.  3,  1071  without  exception.  On  the  other 
b.  31,  37  ;  De  An.  i.  3,  406  b.  25  hand,  TheopbraBtus(Fragyn.28sq.; 
sqq.)  in  his  criticism  of  the  Pla-  Wiro.  ap.  Philop.  loc.  cit.  vi.  8, 
tonic  cosmogony  takes  the  Timseus  31,  27)  rejects  this  supposition — 
literally  throughout  and  'considers  though  not  so  decidedly  as  Aris- 
the  temporal  origin  of  the  world,  totle — and  with  him  Alexander  ap. 
the  World-soul,  and  time,  to  be  Philop.  vi .  27,  and  apparently  the 
Plato's  real  meaning.  Still  even  whole  Peripatetic  school  agree, 
he  sajs  (Gen.  et  corr.  ii.  1,  329  a.  Among  the  Platonists,  Plutarch, 
13)  that  Pinto  did  not  clearly  ex-  loc.  cit.  and  Atticus  (on  whom 
plain  whether  matter  can  exist  see  vol.  iii.  a.  722,  2nd  edit.)  en- 
otherwise  than  in  the  form  of  the  dcavour  to  prove  that  the  theory 
four  elements ;  and  that  if  this  of  the  world  being  without  a 
question  be  answered  in  the  nega-  beginning  is  foreign  to  Plato, 
tivc,  the  beginning  of  the  world  '  Among  the  modems  Bockh  (On  the 
must  also  be  denied.  Another  view  World-soul,  p.  23  sq.)  lias  repeated 
(ace.  to  Arist.  De  Coclo,  i.  10,  279  the  view  of  Xcnocrates ;  and  is 
b.  32)  was,  that  Plato  represented  followed  by  Brandis  (ii.  a.  356  sq., 
the  formation  of  the  world  as  a  305),  Stcinhart  (Plat.  WW.  vi.  68 
temporal  act  merely  for  the  sake  sqq.,  94  sq.},  Suscmihl  (Genet, 
of  clearness*.  We  learn  from  Sinipl.  Entw.  ii.  326  sqo.),  and  others,  to- 
ad loc.  Schol.  in  Arist.  488  b.  15  gethcr  with  my  Plat  St.  208  sqq. 
(whose  statement  is  repeated  by  and  the  Uted.  of  the  present  work, 
others,  489  a.  6,  9) ;  Pseudo-Alex.  Martin,  Etudes  i.  355,  370  sq., 
ad  Metaph.  1091  a.  27;  Plut.  377;  ii.  179  sqq.;  Ueberweg, 
procr.  an.  3,  1,  that  Xcnocrates  Ithcin.  Mus.  ix.  76,  79;  Plat.  Schr. 
availed  himself  of  this  expedient;  287  sq. ;  Stumpf,  kVerb.  d.  plat, 
and  v/as  followed  by  Oantor  and  (Jott.  z.  idee  d.  (Jut.  36  sqq.  de- 
Eudonis    (Plut.    loc.    cit.  and  c.  clare  in  favour  of  Plutarch's  view. 
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also  hold  good  of  Matter ;  yet  Matter  is  supposed  to  pre- 
cede the  creation  of  the  world,  and  (30  A)  is  repre- 
sented in  this  its  ante-mundane  condition  as  something 
already  visible.  But  if  we  are  to  include  the  notion 
of  an  eternal  matter  in  the  mythical  portion  of  the 
dialogue,  where  is  our  warranty  that  the  creation  of 
the  world  is  not  part  of  the  same,  and  that  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  latter  theory  may  not  be  the  meta- 
physical dependence  of  the  finite  on  the  Etefhal  ? 
The  dogmatic  form  in  which  it  is  proved  argues  little ; 
for  the  point  is  primarily  to  show,  not  a  chronolo- 
gical beginning,  but  an  Author  of  the  world.*  And 
we  constantly  find  Plato  adopting  this  dogmatic  tone7 

'  Cf.  Tim.  28   B:   txtrrier   i'  first  in  ono  direction   and  then  in 

o8»  irrpl  airtv  Tf&ror  . .  .  r&rtpor  another    by  this    Ifyoiptror.     The 

Ijr  id,  -/trtaewt  Apxh'  tx«"  oitt-  world,    therefore,    can   neither    sl- 

l*la;   *  7^-yo«»,    ir'    ipxv'    T'rM  ways   muve    itself  nor  always    ho 

ip£Aptrot.    ytyortr  .  .  .  ti?    V    at  moved  by  the  divinity .       Nor  can 

ytmp4*V    fripi*    if'    a/riou  Ti»ii  two  gods  tnovo  it  in  opposite  ways. 

uvWni  tlrtu  ytritStH.  The  Only  conclusion   remaining  is 

7  E.g.  Pulit.   269  C,     Here   the  that  at  one  time   it  is  moved  by 

necessity  of  a  periodica!  alternation  God,   and  at   another   being   left 

between    the    self-motion    of    the  alone,    it   mo  roe    in   an    opposite 

world   and   its    motion    by    divine  direction  of    itself.'     This    is  just 

rting-point  of  the  in  didactic  as  the  passage  of  (he 


with  the  same  apparent  earnestness  <w  Stumpf  baa  derived  from  the 
as  the  necessity  of  a  beginning  of  teller  passage  ,loc.  cit.  38  f.). 
the  world  in  the  Timieus.  'The  Hut  can  we  conclude  from  it  that 
corporeal  cannot  possibly  be  alwajs  Plslo  really  considered  the  world 
the  same.  The  world  baa  a  body,  ee  alternately  rnmed  by  Ibe  .li- 
lt must  consequently  change ;  and  viniiy.  and  again  (tu  an  opposite 
this  change  consists  in  its  revolu-  direciioo,  and  wilti  a  complete 
tion.  But  it  is  impossible  that  it  change  of  relations)  by  its  li*Qinoi 
should  continually  revolve  of  it-  twiSvpi*,  while  ho  lajs  dona  in 
self.  The  ijytiiierar  rulr  aroupf-  question  and  answer  that  with  the 
raw  rdrray  alone  has  this  power,  changed  direction  of  the  world's 
And  its  nature  does  not  allow  (oi  revolution  the  lifo  of  (he  things 
0f>u)   that  it  should    bo    moved  in   it  most  also  suffer  .a  change? 
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in  places  where  it  is  impossible  he  can  be  stating  his 
real  and  literal  meaning.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  rely 
much  on  inferences  from  the  Platonic  writings,  never 
perhaps  drawn  by  Plato  himself;8  but  the  case  is 
different  with  the  assertion  in  Timaeus  (37  D,  38  C), 
that  Time  first  began  with  the  world.     This  assertion 

Again,  if  there  is  any  one  point  iu  one,  and  yet  Pluto  expressly  says 

the  Platonic  system  established  by  it  is  not.    The  discrepancies  before 

the  roost  distinct  explanations  on  mentioned  (p.  301  sq.),  in  his  ex- 

the   part  of  its  author,  it  is  the  pressions  as  to  Matter,  and  in  tho 

doctrine   that    the    Ideas  are  un-  discussion  of  the  Protagoras,  quoted 

created.     Yet,   as  we  have    seen  p.  188,  46,  might  also  be  adduced 

frupra,  p.  226,  3,  Plato  sp?aks  of  to  show  how  little  the  apparently 

God  as  the  creator  of  the  Ideas  ;  didactic  tone  of  a  passage  justifies 

and  in  his  lectures  explained  his  us  in  considering  everything  in  it 

views  as  to  their  origin  in  such  a  to  be  Plato's  scientific  conviction, 

way  that  Aristotle  (as  in  the  ques-  and  how  many  reasons  there  are, 

tion  of  the  formation  of  the  world)  in  a  question  like  the  present,  for 

regards  a  yivtcit  twk  dpidfiwp  not  thinking  twice  before  we  commit 

as    merely    rou    Scufprjaai    tvexep.  ourselves  to   an  assertion  (Ueber- 

(Metaph.  xiv.  4  beginn.)   Thai  the  weg,   plat.    Schr.   287  sq.),  more 

dpiBfiol  here  are  to  bo  understood  suited   to  a    theological  apologist 

as  the  Ideal  numbers,  and  that  the  than    a    historical    enquirer.      If 

passage  refers  not  to  tho  Platonists  Plato  (Tim.  28  B)  -declared  him- 

only,  but  to  Plato  himself,  is  shown  self  for  a  created  world,  believing 

from  Alex,  and  Metaph.  i.  6,  987,  all  the  while  that  it  was  eternal 

b.  33 ;  Schol.  551  a.  38  sqq.,  be-  (which,  however,  the  passage  itself 

sides  all  our  other  authorities  for  does  not  suppose  unconditionally) ; 

this    doctrine    of    Plato's.      The  '  then/   says  Ueberweg,   '  we  can 

literal  interpreters  of  the  cosmo-  only  characterise  his  position   by 

gony  in  the  Timaeus  might  appeal  terms    which    we     are     heartily 

confidently    to    Plato's    own     ex-  ashamed  of  applying  to  him.     He 

planation  if  the  words  (Tim.  26  D)  must  either  have  been  a  hypocrite 

tA  fi^i  ir\aff04rra  fivOw  dXV  i\ri-  or  a  fool.'     Which  of  the  two  was 

Blvov  \6yop  thai  T&fificySi  rot;,  were  he  when  he  wrote  the  above  quoted 

applied  to  if.     Stumpf,  indeed,  loc.  passage  of  the  Politicus,  or  when 

cit.,  thinks  that  he  can  support  his  no  ventured  to  declare  the  fable  of 

theory  by  these  words.    But,  as  a  the  people  of  Atlantis  to  bo  tme 

glance  will   show,   they  refer,  not  history? 

to  the  picture  of  the  formation  of       8  That  e.g.  the   world,  if  God 

the  worl »,  but  to  Critias'  narrative  (Tim.  29  E)  created  it  out  of  good- 

of  the  struggle  between  the  Athe-  ness,  must  be  just  as  eternal  as  the 

nians  and  the  Atlantids.    This  is  goodness  of  God. 
a  irXavBds  fw$os  if  ever  there  was 
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ia  perfectly  logical  if  a  beginning  of  the  world  be 
assumed,  for  that  which  alone  previously  existed, — the 
world  of  Ideas,  is  not  in  Time, — and  empty  Time  ia 
nothing.  But  it  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  see  how 
notwithstanding  this,  Plato  can  always  speak  of  that 
which  was  before  the  formation  of  the  world,"  while  he 
nevertheless  acknowledges  (37  E  sqq.)  that  this  Before 
and  After  are  only  possible  in  Time.1"  The  unori- 
ginated  pre-existence  of  the  soul  which  Plato  tanght," 
excludes  a  beginning  of  the  world ;  for  the  Soul  is 
itself  a  part  of  the  world,  and  cannot  be  conceived 
without  the  body  which  it  forms  and  animates.  These 
contradictions  may  not  suffice  to  prove  that  Plato 
deliberately  made  use  of  the  theory  of  a  historical 
creation  as  being  in  itself  Untrue,  retaining  as  his  own 
belief  that  the  world  had  no  beginning ;  but  they  at 
least  show  that  the  theory  was  not  brought  forward 
by  him  didactically,  as  part  of  his  doctrine ;  that  it 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  presentations  he  occasionally 
employed  without  feeling  moved  to  investigate  or  to 
pronounce  upon  them  definitely. 

This  view  is  countenanced  not  only  by  the  fact  that 
many  disciples  of  Plato  have  explained  the  origin  of 
the  world  in  Time  as  merely  figurative  investiture ; " 
but  also  by  the  whole  composition  of  the  Timrous.     For 

»  Tim.  30  A,31B,C,52D,63B.  World-anul    sketched    ia   the   Ti- 

10  Piuedr.    245    D   sqq. ;    Mean,  menu,  but  tbe  unregulated  soul  of 

8G  A;   Pbiedo,   106  D;   Bep.  x.  the  Laws  that  in  without  beginninsr, 

Oil;  A,  4c;  of.  L»w*,.vi.  781  E,  has   been   refuted,    p.    338,    115. 

where    tbe    supposition    that  man-  The  Plueilnia  expressly  ilesigimtfB 

kind  ia  without   beginning  or  eud  the   soul,  which  it  has  proved  to 

ie  viewed  as  at  least  possible  and  be  without  beginning,  as  the  tnovir 
of  heaven, 

s  not  the  '"  See  note  5. 
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the  formation  of  the  universe,  instead  of  following  the 
chronological  sequence  of  its  parts,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  a  historical  narration,  is  represented  altogether 
according  to  ideal  moments.  Plato  speaks  first  very 
fully  of  the  works  of  Reason  in  the  world,  then  (47  E 
sqq.)  of  the  works  of  Necessity;  and  lastly,  of  the 
world  itself  (69  sqq.),  as  the  common  product  of  both 
these  causes.  In  the  first  of  these  divisions,  we  are 
told  of  the  composition  of  the  corporeal  elements, 
before  that  of  the  World-soul  which  preceded  this  pro- 
cess ;  and  we  find  that  the  same  object,  because  it  may  be 
regarded  from  two  different  points  of  view,  is  doubly  re- 
presented— like  the  above-mentioned  origin  of  the  ele- 
ments. Thus  by  its  very  form,  this  represention  shows 
that  it  was  designed  to  set  forth  not  so  much  the  his- 
torical order  of  events  in  the  creation — as  the  universal 
causes  and  constituents  of  the  World  as  it  now  exists. 
The  mythical  element,  therefore,  becomes  strongest  at 
those  points  where  something  historically  new  is  intro- 
duced (30  B,  35  B,  36  B,  37  B,  41  A,  &c.).13 

/  II.  The  formation  of  the  Elements. — The-  esta- 
blishment of  a  well-ordered  universe  required  that 
all  bodies  should  be  reducible  to  the  four  ele- 
ments.14 But  here  the  two  ways  of  regarding  the 
elements — the  teleological  and  the  physical — directly 

13  The  fact  of  Aristotle's  taking  name  oroixrtoy,  according  to  Eu- 
Plato's  exposition  literally  is  no  demus  (ap.  Simpl.  Phys.  2  a.  u.; 
proof.  Similar  misconceptions  of  Schol.  in  Arist.  322  a.  8),  and 
the  mythical  form  are  common  in  Pharorinus,  ap.  Diog.  iii.  24.  He 
him ;  see  my  Plat.  Stud.  p.  207.  gaye  the  same  name  to  his  most 
The  doubts  there  expressed  ugninst  general  causes,  the  unit  and  the 
the  meteorology  I  now  retract.  Grcat-and-Small    (Arist.    Mctaph. 

14  Plato  was  the  first  to  use  the  xjv.  1, 1087  b.  13). 
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encounter  one  another.  \  From  the  teleological  point  of 
view  the  Tinueus  (31  B  sqq.)  says:  The  world  being 
corporeal,  must  of  necessity  be  also  visible  and  tan- 
gible: it  could  not  be  visible  without  fire,  nor  tan- 
gible without  earth,  which  is  the  ground  of  all  that  is 
solid.  Midway  between  these,  however,  there  must  be 
a  third  element  which  combines  them ;  and  as  the 
fairest  combination  is  Proportion,  tin's  Third  must 
stand  in  proportion  to  both.  If  planes  only  were  con- 
cerned, one  mean  would  be  sufficient,  but  as  bodies 
are  in  question,  two  are  necessary. ,s     We  thus  obtain 

}'  After  Plato  loc.cit.  has  shown  Klein.   Schr.    iii.   229-265)    that, 

that  the   body  of  tht  wnrld    must  under  certain  de  terminal  ions  which 

consist  of  fire  and  earth,  he  con-  w«   must  suppose  1'lato  assumed, 

tinuea  :  Two  always  require  a  third  between  any  two  iwlxiSa  there  is 

aa    their    titc/iii    ir   piay    Afupoir  ono  mean  proportional,  and  between 

fwaywyot ;  llie  most  beautiful  J<-  any  two  solids  two  proportionals, 

<rnbi  ia  the  proportion  (Ara\eyU)  whether   the   expressions   iwlrito' 

found  where,  out  of  three  ipiB/ioi,  and   rrtptir  be   understood  in    a 

lytoi,    or    Svr&nta    (hero,    as    in  geometrical  or  in  an  arithmetical 

Thrret.   147  D  sqq.,  not  'powers,'  sense.    In   the   former  case  it  is 

but  'roots'),  the  second  stands  to  clear  that  not  ouly  between  any  two 

the  third  as  the  first  to  the  second,  squares  hut  also  he.weeu  any  two 

and  to  the  first  OS  the  third  to  tlm  plane  rectilineal  figures  similar  to 

second.     FA  plr  our  ixlitior  pit,  one    another  there   is   one    mean 

fiiSot  ii  nrfltw  tx»  ltd  ylycsSat  proportional,     between     any     two 

ri   ioC   rurrii  r&iia,  p-ia  ptaitiji  cubes  and  any  two  parallelopipeds 

4>  4{i}p«(  ri  tt  fLtff  iaor^t  (urStir  similar  to   one   another   there  nro 

mil  iavrfir.  rar  SI ...  .  VTfptottSI)  two  lnr-an    proportionals.       In   the 

yip    abrir   rpoorjutr   tlnu,    to.   ti  latter,   not  only  between    any  two 

trrtptl    Itta   air    oiUrare,    Sio    H  square  numbers,  but  also  between 

id  u«r6rirrrT  £urapn6TTavo-ir,  and  any  two  plane  numbers  (i.e.   nuui- 

tlieroforc  God  has  put  waler  and  be™  with  two  factors)  there  is  one 

air  between  tire   and   earth,   and  rational  proportional,  and  not  only 

assigned    to    them    the    relations  between   any  two  cubic  numucvd 

stated  above.     This  passage  rive*  bill   also    between   any   two    solid 

vise    to    considerable    difficulties,  numbers  generally  (i.e.  funned  out 

even  apart  from  the  erroneous  ar-  of   three    factors)   there   are    two 

liliciality  of  the  whole  deduction,  rational    pinportionais,     provided 

*'  i  (as  Bockli  shows,  Do  that  the  factors  of  the  one  number 
stand  to  one  another  in  tbe  same 
relation   as  those  of   the    aocond 
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four  elements,  which  among  them  form  one  propor- 
tion ;  so  that  fire  is  related  to  air,  as  air  to  water ;  and 
air  to  water,  as  water  to  earth. 


number.  (E.g.  between  the  square 
numbers  2x2  =  4  and  3x3  =  0 
there  is  the  proportional  number 
2x3  =  6  :  4  :  6  =  6  :  9;  between 
the  plane  non-square  numbers 
2x3  =  6  and  4  x  6  =  24  the  propor- 
tional number  2  x  6  or  3  x  4,  be- 
cause 6  :  12  =  12  :  24.  Between 
the  cubic  numbers  2x2x2  =  8  and 
3x3x3  =  27  occur  the  two  numbers 
2x2x3  =  12  and  2x3x3  =  18, 
because  8  :  12=  12  :  18  =  18  :  27  ; 
between  the  non -cubic  solid  numbers 
4x6x8=192  and  6x9x12  =  648 
occur  the  two  numbers  4x6x12 
or  4x9x8  or  6x6x8  =  288  and 
4  x  9  x  12  or  6  x  9  x  8  or  6x6x12 
=  432,    because    192  ;  288  =  288 

:  432  =  432  :  648;  the  same  hohln 
good  in  the  analogous  cases  in 
planes  and  soliJs. )  But  Pint  > 
asserts,  not  merely  that  there  is 
ono  mean  proportional  between  any 
two  planes  and  two  between  any 
two  solids,  but  that  the  latter 
are  by  no  means  bound  by  one 
fi€<r&rrfs.  Such  a  generality,  how- 
ever, is  not  correct ;  as  between 
two  similar  planes  or  plane  num- 
bers under  certain  circumstances 
there  occur  two  further  mean  pro- 
portionals besides  the  one  mean 
(e.g.  between  22  =  4  and  162  =  256 
there  come,  not  only  2x16  =  32, 
but  also  42=  16  and  85  =  64,  because 
both  4  :  32  =  32  :  256  and  4  :  16 

-  16  :  64  =  64  :  256),  so  between 
two  similar  solids  and  two  analo- 
gously fonned  solid  numbers,  to- 
gether with  the  two  proportionals 
which  always  lie  between  them, 
there  occurs  one  besides  in  certain 
cases.  If  two  solid  numbers  are  at 
the  same  time  analogously  formed 


plane  numbers,  there  result  between 
them,  not  only  two  mean  propor- 
tionals, but  one  besides  (e.g.  be- 
tween 2s =8  and  8s =512  there  are 
the  two  proportionals  32  and  128, 
and  also  the  one  mean  64,  because 
8=lx8and512  =  8x64;  between 
these  comes  8x8,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing  1  x  64) ;  and  if  the 
roots  of  two  cnbic  numbers  have  a 
mean  proportional  which  can  be 
expressed  in  whole  numbers,  the 
cube  of  the  latter  is  the  mean 
proportional  between  the  former. 
(This  is  the  case,  e.g.  between  4s = 64 
and  93=729;  their  mean  propor- 
tionals are  not  only  4  x  4  x  9=  144 
and  4x9x9  =  324,  but  also  6:J, 
for  as  4  :  6  =  6  :  9,  43  :  &*=(?  :  9:l, 
i.e.  64  :  216  =  216:729.  So  again, 
Wtween  58  =  125  and  203=80(K) 
there  are  the  two  proportionals  500 
and  2000,  and  also  the  one  propor- 
tional 1000,  for  as  5  :  10=  10  :  20, 
b'x  :  103  =  10-H  :  203,  i.e.  125  :  1000 
=  1000  :  8000.)  We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  this  was  unknown  to 
rl at o.  How  then  aro  we  to  ex- 
plain his  assertion  that  the  arepea 
never  have  a  /ica dry*  between 
them?  The  simplest  explanation 
would  be  to  translate  his  words  : 
1  Solids  are  never  connected  by  owe 
MCff6ri7$,  but  always  by  two  at 
least.'  And  this  explanation  might 
indeed  be  defended  by  examples, 
e.g.  Arist.  Metaph.  ix.  5,  1048  a. 
8,'c.  8,  1050  b.  33,  xii.  3,  1070  a. 
18,  and  others.  It  is,  however, 
almost  too  simple ;  as  Plato  loc. 
cit.  wishes  to  prove  that  two  inter- 
mediate terms  must  be  inserted 
between  fire  and  earth,  his  object 
is    to  show    not  merely  that  at 
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Thia,   though   Plato   may   have   seriously  intended 

it,  is  in  reality  but  a  flight  of  fancy.1*    The  four  ele- 

least  two  terms,  but  that  neither  and  bj  the  trrepti.  only  the  numbers 

more    nor    less    than    two    terms  which   have   three  prima   numbers 

occur  between  two  solids;  and  as  aa  factors:  Kbnitier  (Ucb.  d.  Ele- 

the  two  proportionals  between  cer-  mentarkbrper  nach.  PI.  Tim.  1846, 

tain  iriwiSa  belong  to  a  different  p.   13  sqq.)  would  limit  them  still 

series  from  that  to  which  the  ono  closer  to  the  squares  and  cubes  of 

occurring  in  all  of  them  belongs,  prime    numbers.       With   this  elu- 

and  the  ono  proportional  between  cidalion   Suscmihl,   Genet.    Entw. 

certain  irrtptb  belongs  to  a  different  ii.  347  sq.  agrees,  and  Bcckh  (d. 

aeries  from  that  to  which  the  two  Kosm.  Syst.  PI.  17)  allowed  him- 

troportionals  occurring  in  nil  be-  self  to  be  won  over  to  it.  In  the 
me,  we  should  still  have  that  end,  however,  he  returned  to  his 
which  Plato  denies  within  each  of  original  view  (Kl.  Schr.  iii.  253 
those  proportionals.  Ancient  and  sqq.),  seeing  no  justification  for  tho 
modern  interpreters  therefore  seek  limitation  of  Plato's  statement  to 
variously  to  limit  Plato's  statement  the  piano  and  solid  numbers  de- 
lo  such  oresfA  as  have  actually  riicd  from  prioio  numbers,  and  the 
only  two  proportionals  between  further  limitation  to  square  and 
them.  (Sec  the  Itcview  in  Martin,  cubic  numbers.  He  appeals  to  the 
Etudes.i.  337  sqq.)  Nicomachus,  tact  that  in  the  cases  where  there  am 
for  example  ( Aritlim.  ii.  24,  p.  CIS),  two  proportionals  besides  the  ono 
understands  by  them,  not  merely  mean  between  two  planes  or  plane 
cubic  numbers  generally,  but  still  numbers,  and  one  proportional  bo- 
more  definitely  xdfloi  rvi*x<<*  (1*  sides  the  two  means  between  solids 
2*,  3*,  &c),  and  by  the  plane  or  solid  numbers,  these  latter  do 
numbers  he  understands  Ttrpdywra  not  proceed  from  the  geometrical 
awfxfl-  Of  such  numbers  of  course  or  arithmetical  construction,  and 
the  position  holds  good  without  that  two  plane  numbers  can  only 
exception :  between  ■£'  and  3J,  3-  hnvo  two  rational  proportionals 
and  4'J,  &c.  there  is  only  one  ra-  between  them,  if  they  are  at  the 
tional  mean  proportional,  between  same  time  similar  solid  bodies, 
21  and  3',  3'  and  4s,  &c.  there  are  and  two  solid  numbers  can  only 
only  two.  But  if  Plato  meant  hare  one  rational  proportional, 
only  these  special  cases,  lie  would  if  they  are  at  the  same  time 
not  hare  eipressod  himself  so  similar  plane  numbers.  This  so- 
generally,  and  he  must  have  given  lotion  seems  to  mo  to  be  the 
some  reasons  why  fire  and  earth  best.  If  there  are  two  propor- 
were  to  be  exclusively  regarded  tionals  between  Irlweta  and  one 
in  the  light  of  this  analogy,  between  crtptli,  this  is  merely  uc- 
Martin,  who  exhaustively  refutes  cldciital,  and  it  does  not  follow 
tho  elucidations  of  Ptallbaum  and  thai  the  one  aro  Ji1x(3b,  the 
Cousin  (Mailer,  PI.  WW.  vi.  253  other  ort/xi,  and  Plato  accordingly 
sqq.  can  hardly  be  brought  under  thinks  that  this  case  may  be  left 
consideration),  wishes  to  make  out  out  in  his  construction  of  the  elc- 
tbat  by  ixtwtta  are  meant  only  the  ments. 

numbers   which  have  two  factors,  "  Hegel,  Gcsch.  d.  Phil.  it.  221 
B   B   2 
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ments  are  only  in  appearance  derived  and  placed  in  a 
certain  order,  by  .means  of  an  external  reference  of 
aim,  and  a  false  arithmetical  analogy.  This  order  pro- 
ceeds from  the  rarer  and  lighter  to  the  denser  and 
heavier ;  and  the  idea  of  a  geometrical  proportion  conld 
not  properly  be  applied  to  it.17  Still  more  remarkable 
is  the  physical  derivation  of  the  elements.18  Plato 
here  repeats  Philolaus' 19  theory,  that  the  fundamental 
form  of  tire  is  the  Tetrahedron ;  of  air,  the  Octahedron  ; 
of  water,  the  Icosahedron ;  and  of  earth,  the  Cube : 20 
the  fifth  regular  figure,  the  Dodecahedron,  he  does 
not  connect  with  an  element.21     By  compounding  these 

sqq.,  is  unnecessarily  surprised  at  with  stars  (Tiro.  40  A ;  Rep.  vii. 

this,  and  misinterprets  it.  529  C),  to  which  the  dodecahedron 

17  Ancient    and    modern    com-  might  be  applied,  as  coming  nearest 

mentators  fall   into  contradictions  to   the   sphere.      The  stars  (Hep. 

as  soon  as  they  try  to  prove  the  vii.   529   D   sqq.)  are  not  perfect 

existence  and  extent  of  a  proper-  spheres,  but  (on  the  analogy  of  the 

tion  between  the  four  elements  of  AwSc/cdcr/ci/Tot  <r<f>aipai,  to  which  the 

the  same  kind  as  that  between  the  earth  is  compared,  Pbecdo,  100  B) 

terms  of  a  quadruple  arithmetical  approach,   like   the  universe,   the 

proportion.  form  of  the  dodecahedron.    It  seems 

™  Tim.  53  C  sqq. ;  cf.  Martin,  ii.  more  natural  to  refer   the    Bta^ta- 

234  sqq.  ypa<ptl»  (which  is  not  necessarily 

19  Sec  vol.  i.  350  sqq.  colour-painting)    to    the    plan    or 

20  Plato,  55  D  sqq.,  enunie-  design  of  the  world  which  preceded 
rates  the  considerations  which  led  its  formation.  The  world  and  the 
him  to  adopt  this  classification ;  stars  too  are  spherical  in  form, 
viz.  mobility,  magnitude,  weight,  and  while  the  earth  (Tim.  33  B, 
greater  or  less  capability  of  pene-  40  A)  is  a  perfect  sphere,  the  dode- 
t rating  other  bodies.  cahedron    is  of  all   regular  solids 

21  He  merely  says,  55  C:  tri  Si  that  which  nearest  approaches  to 
01V17J  $voT<Le€ws  fiias  t4/jlittii*  iirl  the  sphere,  that  on  which  a  sphere 
t6  rav  6  0cds  ai/rjj  icarex/"i^ar<>  can  he  most  easily  described,  and 
iKcivo  &ia£utypa<pC!>v.  What  is  the  that  therefore  which  could  be  most 
meaning  of  tiaturypafetv,  and  what  readily  laid  down  as  the  plan  of 
part  is  played  by  the  dodecahc-  tho  world.  The  dodecahedron  of 
dron?  Susemihl,  ii.  413,  explains:  the  present  passage  used  to  bo 
'Ho  painted  the  universe  with  taken  as  the  plan  of  the  tether; 
figures  ; '  and  refers  this  painting  Philolaus^  seems  to  have,  been  of 
to  the  adornment  of  the  neavens  this  opinion  (cf.  vol.  i.  350  sq.); 
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bodies  themselves,  not  out  of  corporeal  atoms,  but  out 
of    planes  of   a  certain   kind,22 — by   again   resolving 


and  with  him  the  Platonic  Epino- 
mis,  981  C,  and  Xenocrates,  who, 
ap.  Simpl.  Phys.  205  b.  ScboL  in 
Arist.  427  a.  15,  attributes  this 
view  to  Plato.  Although  the  later 
interpreters  follow  him  in  this  view 
(see  Martin,  iii.  140  sq.),  we  cannot 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  form  of 
the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Pla- 
tonic writings.  In  the  Pheedo,  109 
B  sq.,  Ill  A  sq.  (cf.  Crat.  109  B), 
Plato  understands  by  aether,  in  ac- 
cordance with  ordinary  usage,  the 
purer  air  lying  next  to  our  atmo- 
sphere, and  still  more  definitely  he 
says,  Tim.  58  D  :  tepos  to  tvayi- 
crarov  irUX^p  alBijp  KaXoupevos. 
The  tether  is  not  a  fifth  element  with 
him.  He  could  not  admit  the  dode- 
cahedron (as  Martin  proves,  ii.  245 
sqq.)  in  his  construction  of  the 
elements,  because  it  is  bounded,  not 
by  tiiangles,  but  equilateral  pen- 
tagons,  which  again  are  composed 
neither  (as  Stallbaum  thinks,  ad 
loc.)  of  equilateral  nor  of  rec'.an- 

fular  triangles  of  one  of  the  two 
latonic  elementary  forms.  The 
conclusion  is,  that  the  theory  which 
constructs  the  elementary  bodies 
out  of  triangles,  and  explains  the 
transition  of  one  element  into 
another  by  the  separation  and  dif- 
ferent combination  of  its  elemen- 
tary  triangle?,   belongs  originally 


to  Plato  and  not  to  Philolaus,  who 
classes    the  dodecahedron    as    an 
elementary   form    with    the    four 
other  bodies.    The  form  which  this 
theory    takes  in    Plato    must   be 
foreign  to  Philolaus,  because  Plato's 
reduction  of  matter  to  pure  space 
is  unknown  to  him.     Plato  himself 
clearly  gives  us  to  understand  that 
this  discovery  is  his  own,  when  he 
introduces  the  enquiry  about   the 
material  primal  cause  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  four  elements,  Tim. 
48  B,  with  the  remark:    vdv  -yap 
ovZdt  tu>  yimrut  avrCov  pepfyvKtv, 
d\V  us  ctfofft,  irvp  6  rl  tqtI  iari 
nal  ticaoTW  a&rur,  Xtyofiev  &px&* 
ai/rA  ri.d4p.evoi.,  arotxeta  rov  vavrbx. 
'--  All  superficies,  he  says,  53  ( ' 
sqq.,  consist  of  triangles,  and  all 
triangles  arise  out  of  two  different 
right-angled  triangles,  the  isosceles 
and  the  scalene  ;  of  the  scalene, 
however,  the  best  and  consequently 
the  most  congenial  for  the  forma- 
tion of   the  elements  is  that  of 
which  the  lesser  cathetus  is  half  as 
large  as  the  hypothenuse.    Out  of 
six  such  triangles  arises  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  and    out  of  four 
isosceles  triangles  arises  a  square. 
Out  of  the  square  is  formed   the 
cube,  out  of  equilateral  triangles  the 
three  remaining  bodies.      ([There- 
fore, 54  B  sq. :  rplyuva  ii-  uv  tA 
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them  ultimately  into  triangles,  in  the  transition  of  the 
elements28  one  into  another, — he  clearly  shows  that 
the  ground  which  underlies  them  is  not  a  Matter 
that  fills  space,  but  space  itself.  From  this  ground 
these  determinate  bodies  are  to  be  formed  in  such  a 
manner  that  certain  parts  of  space  are  mathematically 
limited,  and  comprehended  in  definite  figures.24     Not 

ffufiara  fiefirixd^rfrai 4k  rod  larger  mass  of  the   former,  or  if 

l<roaK€\ovi  Tfxywvou  Zwapjiocdtv.)  again  the  elementary  bodies  of  the 

The  fact  that  he  here  attributes  to  smaller  are  united  by  the  pressure 

the  square  four  and  not  two,  to  the  of  the  larger,  then  out  of  one  part 

equilateral   triangle   six    and    not  of  water  arise  two  parts  of  air  and 

two  elementary  triangles,  is    ac-  one  part  of  fire,  out  of  one  part  of 

counted  for  by  his  wish  to  resolve  air  two  parts  of  fire,  and  vice  versd; 

them  into  their  smallest  parts  (cf.  the  transition  of  one  element  into 

Tim.  48  B).    For  this  purpose  he  another  is  brought   about  by  the 

divided  the  equilateral  triangle  by  elementary  triangles  out  of  which 

the  perpendicular,  and  the  square  it  is  composed  being  loosened  from 

by  the   diagonal   (cf.   Martin,   ii.  one  another,  and  by  a  new  com- 

239  :  according  to  Plutarch  the  Py-  bination  being  formed  of  the  cle- 

thagoreans  emphasised  the  three-  mentary    bodies     in    a    different 

fold  bisection  of  the    equilateral  numerical  proportion.    The  whole 

triangle  by  its  perpendicular  as  an  conception  is  put  in  a  clear  light 

important  quality  of  it ;  see  vol.  i.  by  Plato's  words,  81  B  sq.,  on  tho 

337,  2).      From   the   combination  nourishment,  growth,  old  age,  and 

of  the  elements  which  he  assumes  death  of  the  living  being. 

Plato  infers   that  only  a  part  of  «  If  Plato  presupposed  for  his 

them  change  into  one  another ;  v.  construction    of   the    elements    a 

next  note.  Material  in  the  ordinary  sense,  he 

33  54  C :    not  all  the  elements  must  either  have   viewed  it  as  a 

pass   into  one    another,   but   only  qualitatively  equable   and  quanti- 

the    three    higher:     4k    yap    4p6$  tathcly  undistinguished  mass,  out 

dravra  we<f>vK6ra  \v04vtwp  re  t&p  of  which   the  elements   arose,  be- 

/mfoyew  roXXd  afuxpa  4k  rdtv  avrCov  cause  certain   parts  of  this   mass 

^utfT^arrai,  fcxbucva  ra  rpofffyorra  transiently  take   the  form  of  the 

iauTOis  <rx^fiaTat  Ka^  fffiucpa  6top  elementary   bodies — cube,  tetrahc- 

aOToXkaKaTaTaTplytaratiaffwapi,  dron,   &c.    (in    which    case    there 

y€v6fJL€POi    (U    apidfibs   4p6s  6yKov  would  be  not  tho  slightest   reason 

fi4ya  awvT€\4c€U¥  op  dXAo  eZfos  (p.  why  every  element  could  not  come 

From  this  point  of  view  the  sub-  out  of  every  other) ;   or  he  must 

ject  is  further  treated,  5G  D  sqq.  ha7e  supposed  that  at  the  forma- 

If  one  element  is  split  up  by  an-  tion  of  tie  elements  the  mass  was 

other  of  smaller  parts,  or  a  smaller  made    in   the    form    of   corporeal 

mass  of  the  latter  crushed  by  a  elements  for  all  time.    But  then 
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indivisible  bodies,  but  indivisible  surfaces,  are  supposed 
as  the  primary  constituents  of  the  corporeal."  These 
produce  the  smallest  bodies  by  combining  with  certain 
figures.  Bodies  are  therefore  not  only  limited  by 
.  planes,  but  also  compounded  out  of  them  ; !l1  a  Matter 
which  assumes  corporeal  figures  is  not  recognised, 

From  the  difference  of  their  figures  quantitative 
distinctions  also  arise  in  these  elemental  bodies.  Of 
those  which  consist  of  triangles  of  the  same  kind, 
each  is  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  number  of 
such  triangles  which  it  contains."  Similar  differences 
are  found  within  particular  elements.     The  triangles 

any  transition  of  one  element  into  ki  transformations  indiqults  t'tr- 

another  wonld  be  impossible,  and  pliqueni  par/aitemeul 

what  according  to  I'lato  is  true  Nuiii  cons'uUrant  done  let  tri- 
only  of  the  earth,  but  according  to  angle*  et  let  carris  de  Platan 
Empedocles  of  the  elements,  and  eomme  dt»  fcnil'es  miiicti  de  ma- 
te Dsmocritus  of  thu  Atoms— viz.  Hire  corparrUe.  Pl.itn  docs  not, 
that  they  may  intermingle  with,  as  Martin  belie  v.-s,  inaccurately 
bnt  cannot  change  intip  one  another  call  piano  bodies  planes ;  be  fn 
—must  hold  good  of  all  of  them.  In  thinking  of  actual  planes,  Which, 
neither  case  could  he  speak  of  the  however,  he  treats  as  plane  bodies, 
resolution  of  the  elements  into  This  is  easily  explained,  if  malhr- 
trianglcs,  and  their  forma  Lion  nut  rustical  abstraclions  are  once  taken 
of  triangles,  in  the  way  we  htm  as  something  real— more  real  than 

11  Martiu,  in  bis  otherwise  ex-  M  So  too    Aristotle,    who  here 

cellent  exposition,   ii.    241  sq.,   is  understands  the  Platonic  doctrines 

not    quite    right   in    saying    i  with  quite  correctly:    Do  f'lclo,   iii.    1, 

Simpl  De  Ccelo,  Scliol.  in  Ar.  510  208  b.  33.     Ibid.  c.  7,  8 :  305  n. 

a.   37  ;    Philop.    gen.    et    corr.   47  35,  306  ft.  sqq.,  pen.  et  corr.  i.  2, 

a.   o.) :     Si    clincuae    des  figures  315  b.  30  sqq.  ii.  1,  320  a.  21  «q.  ; 

planet    qn'tf    Merit    rill    iitppoftt  cf.  Alex.  Aphr.  (Juieal.  nut.  ii.  1.1, 

mvji'r  qiiflquf.  fpaisteur against    (he    variant    opinion    of 

coninie    det   finillet    minres    (fun  many  Plfttonists. 

mital   quelcoaque,  tailless    tulcaut  "  54  ( ',  50  A,  1).   How  the  earth 

It*  figure*  qtPU  Merit,  et  It  Von  stands  to  the  three  other  elements 

suppose    i-es    feuilles    reiinies    de  as    regards  the   mugnilule    of   iti 

manilre  a  presenter   Vappartute  smallest  bodily  pnrls   is   not  here 

e.rt<riture  ilet  qaalre  eor/it  sodden  stated  :    hut  as  it   is  the  heaviest 

ilont  il  parle,  mait  a  laitser  I'm-  element,  it  must  have  the  larpesl 

Oritur  complltement  ride,  tontet  parts.    Cf.  00  K. 
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of  each  sort  (and  consequently  also  the  elemental 
bodies  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  such  trian- 
gles) differ  in  magnitude,28  and  thus  from  the  be- 
ginning  there  is  a  diversity  in  kinds  of  matter,  which, 
coupled  with  the  mixture  of  these  kinds  in  unequal 
proportions,  perfectly  explains  the  infinite  multiplicity 
of  things. 

The  elemental  composition  of  bodies  regulates  their 
distribution  in  space.  Each  element  has  its  natural 
lace  in  the  universe,  to  which  it  tends,  and  in  which, 
in  regard  to  its  preponderating  mass,  it  has  its  dwell- 
ing.29 Lightness  and  heaviness  are  therefore  relative 
terms,  the  signification  of  which  changes  according 
to  position :  on  earth,  the  earthly  element  appears  the 
heavier ;  in  the  fiery  sphere,  fire.30    There  can  never  be 

98  57  C  sq. ;  this  can  be  recon-  parts  of  the  Timnus;   cf.   p.    391 

ciled  with  the  previous  quotation,  sq.,  364  sq. 

by  supposing  (with  Martin,  ii.  254)  *  From  50  B  we  mi^ht  infer 
that  tne  largest  part  of  fire  is  never  that  Plato  identified  heaviness  nnd 
so  largo  as  the  smallest  part  of  lightness  with  greatness  and  small- 
air,  &c.  nees.    Fire,  he  says,  is  the  lightest 

29  52  D  sqq.,  57  B  sqq.  Plato  of  the  three  superior  elements,  be- 
here  dm  ves  the  separation  of  mat-  cause  it  consists  of  the  smallest 
ter  in  space  from  the  original  mo-  number  of  equal-sized  parts,  and 
tion  of  matter;  the  result  is  that  similarly  the  two  others  in  pro 
the  lighter  rises  nnd  the  heavier  portion.  Hence  the  further  notion, 
sinks,  just  as  in  the  winnowing  of  that  just  as  smallncss  is  merely  a 
corn.  But  immediately  after,  he  smaller  amount  of  greatness,  so 
explains,  57  £  sq.,  the  motion  itself  lightness  is  only  a  smaller  amount 
ns  purely  physical,  springing  out  of  heaviness.  Everything  tends 
of  the  dissimilarity  of  the  elements,  to  the  mean  ;  that  which  has  large 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  conceive  parts  tends  to  it  more  powerfully 
how  elementary  distinctions  and  than  that  which  has  smaller  parts, 
properties  could  have  come  ii.to  So  the  latter  is  moved  upward  not 
matter  before  God  divided  the  of  its  own  nature,  but  by  the  pres- 
latter  into  elementary  forms,  ftom  sure  of  heavy  bodies.  '  (So  Dc- 
which  alone  the  distinctions  can  mocritus;  v.  vol.  i.  701,  713.)  Plato 
proceed.  We  may,  therefore,  class  himself,  however,  expressly  rejects 
this  point   amongst  the  mythical  the  supposition,  62   0  sqq.,  that 
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a  complete  separation  of  material  substances.  The 
external  orbit  of  the  universe,  being  circular  and  con- 
tinuous, presses  together  the  bodies  contained  in  it,31 
and  will  not  allow  of  any  empty  space  between  them.s- 
Conseqnently  the  smaller  bodies  are  crowded  into  the 
interstices  of  the  greater,  and  there  results  a  continual 
mixture  of  the  different  kinds  of  matter."  The  per- 
petual motion  and  decomposition  of  the  elements  is  a 
consequence  of  this  admixture.  As  long  as  an  ele- 
mental body  is  among  its  kindred,  it  remains  un- 
changed; for  among  bodies  which  are  similar  and  uni- 
form none  can  change,  or  be  changed  by,  another.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  smaller  proportions  of  one  element  are 

everything    mores    downward    by  v.  138). 

nature,  and  upward  only  as  a  conse-  *  5tt  A  sqrj,,  till  ('.  K  roped  ode  i 
quenco  of  some  compulsion.  In  und  Anaxagoras,  following  tlio 
llie  universe,  there  ia  no  up  and  Kleatics  (see  vol.  i.  472,  '2  ; 
down, only  an  inner  and  an  outer  ;  5tG:  620,  2;  803,  1),  had  denied 
nor  does  he  imagine  any  general  Void.  Henee  a  double  difficulty 
itriving  towards  the  mean,— cor-  to  Plato.  First,  his  four  elemen- 
tarily not  a  universal  attraction  of  tary  bodies  never  fill  up  any  (pace 
all  matter.  He  [imply  says  that  no  complelely  that  no  intermedin  I  e 
every  element  lias  its  natural  space  ia  left  (Arist.  lie  Cielo,  iii 
place,  out  of  which  it  can  be  re-  s,  beginn.},  to  ssy  nothing  «f  (lie 
moved  only  by  force;  to  till*  force  fact  llint  no  rpbero  con  be  entirely 
it  offers  greater  opposition  I  be  tilled  out  by  rtcti  lineal  figures, 
greater  ii»  mas*.  The  rnliiral  And  the  resolution  of  an  elemen- 
nlnce  of  all  bodies  ia  iho  idru.  tary  body  into  its  component  tri- 
Towarda  this  the;  strive  ;  and  the  angles  must  produce  •  void  each 
heaviness  of  a  body  consists  merely  time,  as  there  was  nothing  be- 
in  its  striving  U>  unite  itaelf  with  tween  them  (Martin,  ii.  255  so.  i. 
what  is  congenial  (or  to  prevent  Plato  must  either  have  disregarded 
its  separation  from  it).  Hitler,  ii.  these  difficulties  (which,  in  the 
400,  wrongly  infers  from  Tim.  61  case  of  the  first,  would  have  been 
V,  that  the  elements  have  sensation  strange  for  a  mathematician  todo), 
together  with  this  striving;  (lie  or  else  ho  doi  a  not  mean  to  deny 
words  atoBiyrir  vripxat  tti  tig-  void  absolutely,  but  merely  to  lis- 
nify  (as  Slallbaum  rightly  eiplaino;  Bert  that  no  6pace  remains  void 
that  they  must  be  an  object  of  which  can  at  all  be  taken  pusses, 
sensation.  aion  of  by  a  body. 
"  f'f.  vol.  i.  374,  2  i  837  (Emped.        Jl  58  A  sq. 
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contained  in  greater  proportions  of  another,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  universal  pressure  they  are  crushed  or 
cut  up  ; w  and  their  constituent  parts  must  either  pass 
over  into  the.  form  of  the  stronger  element,  or  make 
their  escape  to  their  kindred  element  in  their  natural 
place.  Thus  there  is  a  perpetual  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
elements :  the  diversity  of  Matter  is  the  cause  of  its 
constant  motion.35  The  snm  of  the  four  elements  con- 
stitutes the  universe.     (Tim.  32  C  sqq.) 

34  Further  details  on  this  reso-  sition  of  air  into  water,  or  of  water 
lution  of  the  elements,  60  £  sqq.  into  air ;  in  the  former  case  they 

35  56  C-63,  C  (with  57  £  :  are  called  6fdx\v,  in  the  latter 
Kun/jaiP  tit  &vufxa\6Trrra  del  rt0&-  KairySs:  67  A  sqq.  cf.  80  A  sq. 
/io>,  cf.  the  quotation  Pt.  i.  302-3).  treats  of  tones;  67  C-69  A  (cf. 
This  doctrine  of  the  elements  is  Meno,  76  C  aq.),  of  colours.  To 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  sepa-  explain  theso  phenomena  Plato 
rate  phenomenal  remarkable  for  starts  from  his  presuppositions  as 
its  acuteness,  though  naturally  to  the  fundamental  parts  of  the 
insufficient  for  the  demands  of  elements.  He  seeks  to  show  who 
modern  knowledge.  He  treats  the  separate  bodies,  according  to 
next,  58  C  sqq.,  of  the  different  the  composition  of  their  smallest 
kinds  of  fire,  air,  and  particu-  parts  and  the  extent  of  the  inter- 
larly  water,  under  which  he  in-  mediate  space,  at  one  time  admit 
eludes  liquid  (Mwp  irypbp),  but  also  air  and  fire  to  pass  through,  but 
what  is  fusible  (08.  xVT^)>  tne  nre  burst  by  water,  at  another 
metals,  and  then  ice,  hail,  snow,  time  forbid  the  entrance  of  water 
hoar  frost,  the  juice  of  planU  and  admit  fire.  Hence  he  con- 
(particularly  wine),  oil,  honey,  eludes  that  the  two  former  are 
o>os  (not  opium,  as  Martin  thinks,  destructible  by  water,  and  the 
ii.  262,  but  the  acids  obtained  from  latter  by  fire.  He  explains  the 
plants  to  curdle  milk,  so  called  in  hardening  of  molten  metals,  the 
Homer).  Further,  60  B  sqq.  he  freezing  of  water,  the  condensa- 
treats  of  the  various  kinds  of  earth,  tion  of  earth  into  stone,  tind  the 
stone,  bricks,  natron,  lava,  glass,  like,  by  supposing  that  the  parts 
wax,  &c. ;  61  D  sqq.,  of  warmth  of  fire  ana  water  contained  in 
and  cold,  hardness  and  softness,  them,  passing  out  and  seeking 
heaviness  and  lightness ;  64  A  sq.  their  natural  place,  press  the  sur- 
of  the  conditions  under  which  any  rounding  air  against  the  materials 
thing  becomes  the  object  of  sensa-  in  question,  and  si  condense  them, 
tions  of  pleasure  or  pain;  65  B  sqq.  Similarly  (79  £-80  C  ;  cf.  Martin, 
of  the  qualities  of  things  percept-  ii.  342  sqq.),  he  tries  to  explain 
ible  by  taste  ;  66  D  sqej.  on  smells,  the  downward  motion  of  lightning, 
which  all  arise  either  in  the  tran-  the  apparently  attractive  power  of 
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'  III.  The  World-System. — The  further  description 
of  the  universe  contains  much  that  is  of  a  specific  cha- 
racter, distinguishing  it  from  the  theories  of  Anaxa- 
goras  and  Democritus,  as  also  from  the  system  of  Phi- 
lolans ;  though  in  its  whole  spirit,  it  greatly  resembles 
the  latter.  The  shape  of  the  universe  is  that  of  a 
globe.'8  Within  this  globe  three  divisions  are  to  be 
distinguished,  answering  to  the  three  Pythagorean 
regions  of  the  world,  though  they  are  not  actually 
identified  with  them  by  Plato.  The  earth  is  placed  as 
a  round  ball  in  the  centre,"  at  the  axis  of  the  universe. 
Then  follow  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five  other 
planets,  in  circles  described  around  the  earth,  and 
arranged  according  to  the  intervals  of  the  harmonic 
system.     The   heaven  of  fixed   stars,   one   undivided 

amber  and  the  magnet,  mid  other  regretted  bating  mode  tha  earth 

phenomena.       Ha   observes    that  the  niiddlo  point  of  the  universe 

every   sensation   depends   open   a  in   the   Tinnens,  became  this  be- 

molion  of   the  object  which  occa-  longed  to  a  belter,  i.e.  the  central 

fciona  it ;  this  motion  is  transmitted  fire— ifl  with  food  reaion  suspected' 

through  the  intervening  space  to  by  Martin,  ii.  ill,  end  Bock h,  Cosm. 

the  sensea,  and  further  to  the  aoul,  Syat.  144  sqq.,  because  ^1)  it  reals 

&c.     I  cannot  hero  enter  further  merely  on  a  report  which  might 

into  this  portion  of  the  dialogue ;  easily  hate    been    transferred    to 

much  useful   matter  is  given   by  l'lato  by  Academics  of  Pythagorean 

Martin,  ii.  254-294;  Steinhart,  vi.  tendencies  (Arist.  DcCoelo,  ii.  13- 

251  sq. ;  Sueemihl,  ii.  425  eq.,  432  293  a.  27) ;  because  (2)  even  the 

sqq.  latest  works  or  Pinto  display  no 

*  This  ia  so  according  to  the  trace  of  any  such  opinion ;  and  (3) 

Tim.  33  li  sqq.  because  the  sphere  the    Kpinomi",   which    was    com- 

ia  the  most  perfect  figure,  and  be-  posed  bv  the  editor  of  the  lawn — 

cause  the  universe  needs  no  limbs,  one  of  Flato'a  most  strictly  sstro- 

37  40  B  (with  which  cf,   lWcltb,  noniical  pnpila,   and  designed    for 

f'nsm.  Syat.  Pint.  p.  59  sqq. ;  Klein,  the    astronomical     completion     of 

Schr.   iii.   294  aqq.)  :    cf.  62   £;  this  latter  dialogue— is  acquainted 

Pluedo,  109  K.     TJie  statement  of  only  with  the  geocentric  system  of 

Tbcnphrastus  apod   Plut.    qttasst.  the  Timieus :  see  98ii  A  sqq,  990 

Plat,  viii.  1,  p.  10OC;  Noma,  c.  ii.  A  sq. 
—vis.  that  Plato  in  his  later  years 
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sphere,  forms  the  outermost  circle.81*    The  earth  is  im- 
movable,39   The  heaven  of  fixed  stars  turns  in  one  day 

38  36  B  sqq.,  40  A  sq.  (On  the  against  a  follower  of  Gruppe). 
distance  of  the  planets,  cf.  p.  350.)  This  becomes  in  the  highest  degree 
Besides  the  above  conceptions,  probable  from  the  circumstance 
Gruppe,  Kosm.  Syst.  d.  Gr.  123,  that  Plato,  Tim.  39  B,  derives  day 
would  attribute  to  Plato  the  doc-  and  night  from  the  motion  of  the 
trines  of  the  epicycle,  and  the  ec-  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars,  and,  38 
centric  ;  cf.  against  him  Bockh,  C  sqq.,  39  B ;  Hep.  x.  616  C  sqq., 
Kosm.  Svst.  126  sq.  A  different  throughout  he  reckons  the  sun 
Bystem  from  that  of  the  Tim»us  among  the  planets ;  by  the  former 
(viz.  the  Philolaic  Bystem)  has  the  daily,  and  by  the  latter  the 
been  suspected  in  the  Phedrus,  yearly  motion  of  the  earth  is  kept 
246  K  sqq. ;  I  think,  however,  up.  It  might  be  said  that  we 
that  Stigemihl,  Genet.  Entw.  i.  could  account  for  the  motion  of 
234  sq.  is  right  in  limiting  the  in-  the  constellations  by  supposing 
flue  nee  of  Philolaus  to  a  few  that,  together  with  the  daily  revo- 
t  rait  8.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mar-  1  tit  ion  of  the  firmament  and  the 
tin  (ii.  138  sq.,  114),  and  Stallbauin  individual  motions  of  the  planets, 
(in  mythum  Plat,  de  div.  amoris  there  is  also  a  revolution  of  the 
ortu,  cf.  Susemihl  in  Jahn's  Jahrb.  earth,  either  from  east  to  west,  or 
Ixxv,  589  sq.),  in  trying  to  make  west  to  east,  but  far  less  rapid 
out  the  twelve  gods  of  the  Pbaedrus  than  that  of  the  heaven  of  the 
by  adding  the  three  regions  of  fixed  stars.  But  Plato  has  no- 
water,  air,  and  aether  to  the  earth,  where  suggested  this  idea,  nor 
and  the  eight  circles  of  the  stars,  made  the  least  effort  to  explain 
Plato  would  not  have  called  these  the  phenomena  on  such  a  supposi- 
elements  gods,  and  the  description  tion.  There  was  nothing  to  in- 
of  moving  does  not  suit  them.  The  duce  him  to  make  such  an  artificial 
twelve  gods  of  the  popular  religion  and  far-fetched  hypothesis.  The 
are  meant,  and  astronomical  deter-  Tinitttis,  34  A  sq.,  36  B  sqq.,  38  E 
minations  are  transferred  to  them,  sq.,  40  A,  always  fpeaks  of  two 
Consequently  we  can  draw  no  con-  motions  only  of  the  whole  heaven 
elusion  from  the  passage.  Further  and  the  planets,  and  the  Pbredo, 
details  apud  Susemihl.  109    A,    undoubtedly    treats    the 

30  Bockh  has  shown  that  this  is  earth  as  at  rest.     Bockh,  Kosm. 

Plato's   real    meaning,   De    Plat.  Syst.  63  sqq.,  proves  that  Tim.  40 

Syst.  Ccel.  glob.  p.  vi.  sqq.  (1810),  B  does  not  contradict  this  view  : 

and  subsequently  in  his  treatise  on  el\\o/j^yrjp  there  means  not   '  re- 

the  Cosmic  system  of  Plato,  pp.  14,  volving  '  but  '  formed  into  a  ball.' 

75,  and  Kl.  Schr.  loc.  cit.  (in  op-  In  the  Laws,  vii.  822,  we  have  the 

position  to  Gruppe,  die  Kosm.  Syst.  same    statement  as  Tim.   39  A. 

d.  Gr.  1851,  p.  1  sqq.  and  Grote,  Aristotle  certainly  says  De  Ccelo,  ii. 

Plato's  doctrine  of  the  rotation  of  13,  293,  b.  30:  trioi  SI  kclI  Kcqiiviip 

the  earth,  1860,  cf.  Plato,  iii.  257  ;  i*l  rod  rtrrpov  <pa<rlv  a(rHfP  (the 

Martin,  vi.  86  sqq.,  and  Susemihl  enrth}  tWeadaiKai Kiveio-daiire pi rbv 

in   Jahn's    Jahrb.    Ixxv,   598    sq.  8td  warr&s  rerafiipop  v6\opf  iaavtp 
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around  the  axis  of  the  universe,  in  the  direction  of  the 
equator,  from  east  to  west ;  and  the  circles  compre- 
hended in  it  are  likewise  carried  round  with  the  same 
motion.  They  themselves,  however,  move  in  various 
periods  of  revolution  (increasing  according  to  their 
distance)  around  the  earth,  in  the  plane  of  the  Ecliptic, 
from  west  to  east.  Their  courses  are  therefore,  pro- 
perly speaking,  not  circles,  but  spirals ;  and  as  those 
which  have  the  shortest  periods  move  the  quickest  in 
a  direction  opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  whole,  it 
appears  as  if  they  remained  the  furthest  behind  this 
motion.     The   swiftest   look   like   the    slowest:    those 

in  t<}  Tifiaiv  yiypatTKi,  and  ttreit-  means  a  motion  from  west  to  east 

Cai  (as  Proud  shows  iii  his  edition,  corresponding    (o    the    individual 

p.   3111  cannot  bo  removed  from  movement   of    the    planets;    the 

the  teit  {with  two  MSS.  and  Bek-  Timicue,    on    (ho    contrary,    cart 

Iter),  because  it  recurs  c.  14  begin,  nothing  about    a    motion   of   the 

— ' — naly  attested.     There  are  earth.      Since,    then,    this    word 


many  tilings  against  Bockh's  view  cannot     be     removed     from 

Jloc.  cil.  7*1  aqq-)  l''»t  the  mention  passage  of  Aristotle,  we  can   only 

of  the  Timsus  (S>extp  ....  ytyp.)  acknowledge    that    in    this    case 

refers   on)/   lo    the   t\\ia8ai   (or  Aristotle  misunderstood  the  words 

tlXtioPai),  and  not  to  the  additional  or  the  Tim  bus,  perhaps  led  to  do 

nwiiaBai,  and  that  Aristotle  here  so   by  some   Flntonists    who    took 

meant  (o   attribute  the  assertion  the  passage   in   that   way.    This 

that  the  earth  moves   round   the  was  quite  possible  from  the  words, 

nits  of  the  universe  not  to  Plato  and  Plato  is  even   tuns  credited 

himself,  hut  to  others  unknown  to  with   far   less   extravagance    than 

as.    It  only  does  not  follow  from  we  find  in  the  Meteorology,  ii.  2, 

this  that  Plata  supposed  a  rcvolu-  356  h.   32  sqq.     The  passage  of 

tion  of  the  earth  round  an  axis,  the  Timmus,  ap.  Cie,  Acad.  ii.  39, 

whether  daily  or  In  a  longer  space  123    (perhaps    from     Heractidcs  ; 

of  time.     I  cannot  approve  of  the  see  Part  i.   p.  687,  4,  2nd   edit.) 

conjecture)  (I'rantl,  loc.  ctt. ;  Saws-  refers  to  a  daily  revolution  of  the 

uiihl,  Ucnet.  KtitW.  ii.  3M0  sq.)  that  earth  round  its   mis.     Cf.    Teich- 

l'lato  ascribed  (o  the  earth  at  least  rattller,  Stud.  z.  Gcsch.  d.  Itogriffe, 

a  vibrating  motion   towards    the  233  aqq.,  whoso  explanation  agrees 

axis  of  the  universe,  aud  that  this  in    iU    results^  with    the    above, 

is  what  the  KiTiiaSai  of  Aristotle  which  was  written  before  the  np- 

refere  to.    Aristotle,  as  is  clearly  pcarance  of  his  work, 
shown  by  c.  14,  2%  a.  34  sq.,  7, 
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which  overtake  the  others  in  the  direction  of  west  to 
east,  appear  in  the  contrary  direction,  to  be  overtaken 
by  them.40_ 

Thesei  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  give  rise  to 
sj  Time,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  duration  of  their 
periods.41  /  A  complete  cosmical  period,  or  perfect 
year,  has  elapsed,  when  all  the  planetary  circles  at  the 
end  of  their  revolution  have  arrived  at  the  same  point 
of  the  heaven  of  fixed  stars,  from  which  they  set  out.42 
The  duration  of  this  cosmical  year  Plato  fixes,  not 
according  to  astronomical  calculation,  but  by  arbitrary 
conjecture,  at  ten  thousand  years : 48  and  he  seems  to 

40  Tim.  30  B  sqq.,  39  B  sqq. :  Hence  the  tenet  here  that  time 
cf.  Hep.  x.  017  A  sq.  ;  Laws,  vii.  was  created  with  the  world  (see  p. 
822  A  sq. ;  also  Epinom.  980  009).  Ibid,  on  the  distinction  be- 
£  sq.,  and  Bockh,  Kosro.  Syst.  10-  tween  endless  time  and  eternity. 
59;  Martin,  ii.  42  sq.,  80  sq.  As  Maguirc's  (PI.  Id.  103,  see  chap, 
regards  the  time  of  the  planets'  re-  vii.  42)  assertion,  that  Plato  con- 
volution, Plato  supposes  it  the  sidered  time  as  something  merely 
same  for  the  sun,  Venus,  and  Mer-  subjective  is  entirely  without 
cury  (this  is  the  order  in  which  he  foundation. 

puts  them,  reckoning   outwards).  42  39  D. 

The  motion  of  the  heaven  of  the  **  This  duration  of  the  year  of 

fixed  stars  is  denoted  as  iirl  dc£ta,  the  world  (pre  supposed  Rep.  vii. 

Tim.  30  C,  of  the  planets  as  iw1  540  B,  as  will  he  shown  later  on) 

&fH<TT€pd.,  plainly  in  order  that  the  is  expressed  more  definitely  in  the 

more  complete  motion  may  he  as-  statement  (Pheedr.  248  C,  E,  249 

crihed  to  the  moro  complete  oh-  B ;  Rep.  x.  015  AC,  021  D),  that 

jects.      In  this  Plato  must  have  the  souls  which  have  not  fallen 

by    an  artifice  contented  himself  remain  free  from  the  body  ihrough- 

with    the    ordinary    usage    which  out  one  revolution  of  the  universe, 

makes  the  east  the  right  and  the  while  the  others  enter  into  human 

west  the  left  side  of  the  world,  life  ten  times,  and  after  each  period 

The  motion  from  east  to  west  is  of  life  among  men  have  to  coni- 

thcrcforc    towards    the    left,    and  plete    a    period    of    1000    years 

vice  vend,     V.  Bockh,  p.  28  sqq.  (strictly  speaking,  the  period  would 

Laws,  vi.  700  D  ;  on  another  occa-  he   11,000  years,  hut  the  inaccu- 

sion,  Epin.  987  B,  in  an  astrono-  racy  must   he  attributed  to    the 

mical  reference,  the  east  is  treated  myth).    Hence  the  curious  asser- 

as  the  right  side.  tion,  Tim.  23  D  sq.,  that  the  oldest 

41  Tim.  37  D-38  (\  39  B  sqq.  historical     recollection    docs    not 
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connect  with  it,  periodical  changes  in  the  condition  of 
the  world.41  The  particular  heavenly  bodies  are  so 
inserted  in  their  orbits  that  they  never  change  their 
place  in  them;  the  forward  motion  around  the  universal 
centre  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  these  bodies  as  such,  but 
to  their  circles.1*  Plato,  however,  gives  to  each  of  them' 
a  movement  around  its  own  axis.16  bnt  this  assumption 

reuch  beyond  9000  years.    Oilier  bpaiav  xtpifap&i  upaTwiit'V-    Plalo 

calculation!  of  (lie  great  years  are  Bays    this    of    the    fixed     stars  ; 

not   to   he   tiiketi   us   Platonic  (of.  whether  lie  intended  that  it  should 

Martin,  ii.  80).     Plato  is  so  evi-  hold  good  of  the  planets  is  qnos- 

dcntly  giving  a  round  number  with  tionable.     In  favour  of  this  view 

bis   uaunl   mixture  of  dogmatism  we  might  allege  that  the  motion 

and  symbolism,  that  to  connect  his  which  Plato  considers  to  be  pecu- 

grcnt  year,  as  Steinbart  does,  vi.  liar    to    reason    (cf.    p.   368   aq.) 

102,   with  observations  on  the  ad-  must  also  belong  to  tbo  planets: 

vanco  of  llie  equinnxep,  is  beside  for  they  are  rati'inal  beings  or  visi- 

thc  question.    Cf.  Sntetnihl,  PhiL  ble   gods.     And  ace.  to  p.   40  U 

i*.  423*q.;  Gen.  Enl,  H. 860,870.  (where  I  cannot  agree  with  Suse- 

"  1'olit.  2<i9  C  tqo.,   where  of  mihl's  explanation,  1'hilol.  xv.  420) 

course  (cf.  Tim.   30  E,  nnd  else-  they  are  fashioned  according  to  the 

where)   Plnlo  is  not  in  earnest  in  flvod   stars    (mtr*  4tiira  y/ynrty), 

snpposing   that  God  from  time  to  These   reasons,  however,  are   not 

limo  withdraws  from  the  govern-  decisive.      The    planets    may    be 

men  t  of  the  world  ;  Tim.22Bsqq.,  fashioned  according  to   the   fixed 

23  [) ;  Laws,  iii.  077  A  sqq.  stare  without  at  tbn  same  time  re- 

"  This  is  clear  from  Tim.  36  B  sembling  tliem  in  all  points;  and 
sqq.,  38  C,  40  A  sq.  Bnt  it  is  not  Pinto  himself,  loc.  cit.,  distinctly 
mine  clear  how  we  are  to  conceive  indicates  their  difference,  in  that 
this  circle  itself.  The  description  the  one  mtri  ra&ri  ir  rairif  arpt- 
nicntioncdp.  358,  depicts  the  circles  ft/un  del  lUrtt,  while  Ibe  others 
of  the  planets  as  small  bands  beat  are  Tprwiiura  net)  iXdnjv  ttxorra, 
into  b  circle,  and  the  circle  of  the  which  rather  means  that  the  latter 
fixed  stare  as  a  band  of  the  aamo  are  without  motion  h  Tabrt#,  In 
kind,  only  much  broader;  doubt-  the  case  of  tho  fixed  stare  reason 
less  Plato  imagined  the  latter  (as  is  connected  with  thoir  reflex  mo- 
it  appears  to  the  eye)  as  a  sphere,  lion  ;  but  even  the  earth,  40  (_', 
and  tbo  circles  of  the  plunels  only  is  designated  as  a  divinity,  al- 
as linear  or  like  a  band.  though  it  has  not  that  motion  (as 

*  Tim.   40  A:    nufaw   K    8iio  Snfcmihl  rightly  remarks,  loc.  cit.) ; 

xpotrtyty  Uiirrif,  rijr  ptw   h  r£  and   this    also    holds   good   of  the 

aimf  nari.  TairliTtpiTmr  avrHr  dil  central   fire    of    the    Pythagoreans 

Tia6riiavrif!taroeviiirif,TiirSttli  and    the    'Rarla   of    the   Phfftdma 

rS    rpiaBtr    lirt    Hji    tootou    «af  (247    A).      As   only   two   and  not 
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is  manifestly  the  result,  not  of  astronomical  observation, 
but  of  speculative  theory.47  The  stars  must  revolve 
around  themselves,  because  this  is  the  motion  of  rea- 
son,48 and  they  must  partake  in  reason.  Far  from 
seeing,  like  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus,  only  dead 
•masses  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  Plato  regards  them  as 
living  beings,  whose  souls  must  be  higher  and  diviner 
than  human  souls,  in  proportion  as  their  bodies  are 
brighter  and  fairer  than  ours.49  In  this  he  is  evidently 
influenced  by  the  even  and  regular  motion,  in  which 
the  stars  as  nearly  as  possible  follow  pure  mathematical 
laws.60  If  the  soul  is,  generally,  the  moving  principle, 
the   most  perfect   soul  must   be  where  there    is    the 

three   motions    are  mentioned    in  ing    to    the    god*.       The    Derai- 

thc  case  of  the  planets  (38  C  sqq.),  urgti*  formed   this   fur   the   most 

1  think  (with  Steinhart,  vi.  109 ;  part  out  of  tire,  so  that  it  might  be 

Susemib),    loc.    cit.    and    Genet,  as    beautiful   and   bright  to    look 

Kntw.    ii.   385)   that    Plato  more  upon  as  possible,  and  gave  it  the 

probably  attiibuted  to  the  planets  round  form  of  the   universe,  and 

the    motion   on    their    own    axes  the     motions     discussed     above : 

which  Martin,  Etudes,  ii.  83,  and  1%  fy   d)i  rrj%  alrlat    ytyw€v   6a* 

Bockh,  Kosm.  Svst.  59,  with  Pro-  dtrXavrj  rtav  IsTptav  ££a  0«a  6Vra 

clu«,  ascribe  to  them.    The  planets  xal  dtSta  *al  tcard.  rairrd  Iv  ravr^ 

do  not,  like  the  fixed  stars,  belong  arp€^>6fi€Pa  del  fiim '  r&  dt  rpeiri- 

to  the  kvkXos  raOrov,  but  to  the  fieva  .  •  .  <car'  ijcctVa  yiyovev.  Cf. 

xt/jtXof  Oaripov  (see  p.  358).  Laws,  x.  880  D,  898  D  sqq.,  xii. 

47  There     is    no     phenomenon  966  D  sqq. ;  Crat.  397  C. 
which  they  6erve  to  explain,  nor        M  As  Plato  says,  Rep.  vii.  530 

any    law    known    to    Plato    from  A,  even  the  stars  cannot  correspond 

which  they  could  be  derived ;  and  to   mathematical  rules  quite  per- 

thc  coruscation  of  the  fixed  stars,  fectly,  and  without  any  deviation, 

which  Susemihl  mentions  loc.  cit.  because  after  all  they  are  visible, 

could  at  the  most  have  been  con-  and  have  a  body,     lio  thus  seems 

hidercd  merely  as  a  confirmation  to    have    noticed    that    tho    phc- 

lut  not  as  tho  proper  ground   of  noiuena    do  not  altogether  agree 

the  theory.  with  his  astronomical  system;  but 

ls  See  p.  359  sq.  and  note  2,  the  instead  of  giving  an  astronomical 

words  irepi  r.  ai>r.  .  .  dtavoovptvy.  solution  of   the   difficulty    (which 

49  Tim.  38  E,  39  E  sqq. :  there  was  indeed  impossible  to  him),  he 

are  four  kinds  of  vital  existences ;  cuts  the  knot  by  a  mere  theory, 
the  first  is  the  heavenly,  belong- 
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most  perfect  motion ;  and  if  the  motive  power  in  the 
Sonl  is  accompanied  by  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  the 
highest  knowledge  must  belong  to  that  soul  which  by  a 
perfectly  regular  motion  of  body  evinces  the  highest 
reason.*1  If  the  Cosmos,  absolutely  uniform  and  har- 
monious, circling  about  itself,  possesses  the  most  divine 
and  most  reasonable  soul,  those  parts  of  the  Cosmos 
which  most  nearly  approximate  to  it  in  form  and 
motion  will  most  largely  participate  in  this  privilege. 
The  stars  are  therefore  the  noblest  and  most  intelli- 
gent of  all  created  natures ;  they  are  the  created 
gods,'*  as  the  universe  is  the  one  created  God,  Man 
may  learn  how  to  regulate  the  lawless  movements  of 
his  soul  by  their  unchanging  courses:'3  he  himself 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  them  in  worth  and  perfec- 
tion. So  strongly  was  the  Greek  deification  of  nature 
at  work,  even  in  the  philosopher  who  did  more  than 
nnyone  else  to  turn  away  the  thought  of  his  nation  from 
the  many-coloured  multiplicity  of  the  phenomenon  to  a 
colourless  conceptual  world  beyond.  As  to  the  person- 
ality of  these  gods,  and  whether  thought  combined 
with  self-consciousness  belongs  to  them,  in  the  same 
way  as  to  man,  Plato  seems  never  to  have  enquired. H 

11  '  'f-  E;  ^'' '  "I'  Hence  '"  TjBWai  simply  says  that  souls — those  of  the 

x.  898,  D   sqq.  (ou   the   baBts  oi'  stars — are  wimer  roirur  atrial.) 

the  psychology  developed  loc.  oil.).  *'  Sol  oparal  noi  yiwnrrct,  Tim. 

it  is  shown  tfiat  the  stars  are  gods.  40  D  ;  cf.  41  A  sqq.,  and  supru, 

(There  is  nothing  in  tlio  passage  no*e  49. 

about  the  animation  of  the  years,  M  Tim.  47  B  sq. 

months,    and     senions,     such     as  M  Teichmllller  (Stud.  t.  Oeach. 

Teichm tiller,  Stud,   i.    Gesch.   d.  d.  Ber^r.  185  so,.;  cf.  353  sqq.)  says 

Beer.  362,  Ends  in  899  B,  and  by  that   Plato's  created  (geuordeni) 

which   he   would   make    out    that  gods     are     merely     metaphorical : 

the  animation  of  the  stars  is  not  meaning  that  the  Idoas  of  the  gods, 

lo  be  taken  literally ;  the  passage  iust  as  the  Liens  of  mortal  beings, 
C  C 
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The  Timaeus55  sums  up  the  result  of  its  whole 
cosmogony  in  the  concept  of  the  world  as  the  perfect 
£uov.     Made  like  the  Idea  of  the  Living  One  (the  aw- 
are contained  in  the  Idea  of  the  ler    himself  has    correctly   ennn- 
animal.    He  can  of  course  appeal  ciated  the  reasons  which,  according 
to  the  difficulty  which  results  as  to  the  above,   induced    Plato,  as 
soon    as    ever    we    endeavour    to  they  did  Aristotle  and  other  philo- 
determine  precisely  the  conception  6ophers    afterwards,     to    suppose 
of   the    spiritual    individuality   of  that  the  stars  are  animated  by  an 
the  6tars,  as  well  as  to  the  ob-  intellect  far  higher  than    that  of 
viously  mythical  elements    which  men.     Where  the  tenets,  which  a 
run  through  the  narrative  of  their  philosopher  expresses  with  all  defi- 
creation    (39    £  sq.,   42   A  sq.).  niteness,   so  clearly  proceed  from 
But    similar    difficulties    arise    in  presuppositions    acknowledged   by 
very  many  doctrinal  determinations  him,  we  cannot  doubt  that   they 
without  giving  us  any  light  to  re-  correspond  to  his  actual  opinions, 
ject  them  as  un-Platonic ;  as  e.g.  Plato  certainly  does  not    in    the 
in  tho  doctrine  of  the  World -soul,  least  endeavour  to  form  for  *  us  a 
and    of   the    three    parts  of   the  more  precise  conception  of  the  ani- 
human     soul,    &c.    If    the    uar-  mation  of  the  stars.     He  does  not 
rative  of  tho  origin  of  the   stars  tell  us  whether  he  attributes  to 
bears  the  same  mythical  character  them   a    self-consciousness,    sensi- 
as  the  whole    cosmogony  of   the  bility,  or  will,  whether,  in  short,  he 
Timaeus,   it  does  not  follow  that  imagines  their  life  to  be  personal 
Plato  is  not  in  earnest  in  what  he  or   not.    But   has   he   made   any 
says  about  its  intelligence  and  di-  such  scientific  statement  with  re* 
vinity,  not  only  here  but  also  in  ference  to  the  World-soul  or  tho 
the  Laws.     He  speaks  of  the  for-  Divinity  ?    Has  he  accurately  ana* 
mation  of  the  world  in  an  equally  l.vsed    human     self-consciousness  ? 
mythical  way,  but  he    does    not  Whenever  the  doctrines  of  an  an- 
Therefore  doubt  that  the  world  is  cient    philosopher    give    us   occa- 
the  most  perfect  revelation  of  the  6ion  to  ask  questions,  to  which  we 
Idea, — the  become  God.    He  tells  find  no  answers  in  that  philoso- 
us  myth  after  myth  about  the  ori-  phet's    works,    our    first    enquiry 
gin  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul ;  should  always  be  whether  he  ever 
but  who  can  dispute  that  the  soul  proposed  these  questions  to  him- 
is  to  him  the  divine  in  man,  the  self;  and  in  the  present  case  wo 
( cat  of  the  intellect  ?    Plato   dis-  are  not  justified  in  assuming  this, 
tinctly  gives  us  to  understand  that  M  30  C  sqa.,  36  E,  37  C,  39  E, 
the    case    is    essentially  different  34  A  sq.,  68  E,  92  end.   Cf.  begin- 
with  the  divinity  of  the  stars,  and  ning  of  the  Critias.    This  exposi- 
with  the  divinity  of   the    purely  tion    might,  to    a    great    extent, 
mythical  gods  Chromos,  Rhea,  &c.  have  been  borrowed    from   Philo- 
In  the  well-known  passage  of  Tim.  laus,  if  we  could  depend  upon  the 
40  E  sq.,  he  refuses  with  withering  genuineness  of  the  fragments  in 
irony  to  express  his  views  about  Stob.  Eel.  i.   420,   the   beginning 
these,  as  ho  has  just  done  in  the  of  which  has  many  points  of  sinu- 
case  of  the  former  j  and  Teichmiii-  larity  with  Tim.  32  C  sqq.,  37  A, 
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toZ,Ciov),  so  far  as  the  created  can  be  like  the  Eternal, 
comprehending  in  its  body  the  totality  of  the  corporeal, 
participating,  by  means  of  its  soul,  in  individual  and 
endless  life  and  in  divine  reason,  never  growing  old  nor 
passing  away,*9  the  Cosmos  is  the  best  of  things  created, 
the  perfect  copy  of  the  everlasting  and  invisible  God : 
itself  a  blessed  God,  sole  in  its  kind,  sufficing  to  itself 
and  in  need  of  no  other.  In  this  description  we  can- 
not fail  to  recognise  the  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
view  of  the  world.  Even  Plato  is  far  too  deeply  pene- 
trated with  the  glory  of  Nature  to  despise  her  as  the 
Xon-Divine,  or  to  rank  her  as  the  unspiritual,  below 
human  self-consciousness.  As  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
visible  gods,  so  the  universe  is  to  him  the  One  visible 
God  which  comprehends  in  itself  all  other  created 
gods,  and  by  reason  of  the  perfection  and  intelligence 
of  its  nature  occupies  the  place  of  Zens.*7  According  to 
Plato  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  this  perfection 
of  the  Cosmos,  that  as  the  Idea  of  the  Living  includes 
in  itself  all  living  beings,  so  the  world,  as  its  copy, 
should  also  include  them.63  They  fall,  however,  under 
two  classes :  the  mortal  and  the  immortal.  Of  the  latter 
we  have  already  spoken  and  shall  have  again  to  speak. 
The  former,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  connection  in 
which  the  Platonic  theory  places  all  other  living  crea- 
tures with  man,  will  lead  us  at  once  to  Anthropology. 

38  0.    Cf,  however,  to!,  i.  31T,  4;  tor  could  destroy  tliem  ;  and  tliij 

359,  1.  lie  would  not  wish  to  do  by  reaann 

"  In  itself  the  world,  and  also  of  liii  goodneaa.     Tim.  32  C,  38  B, 

the  crested  gods,  are   not  uecea-  41  A.    Cf.  p.  400  eq. 

aarily    indiusulutle,    eince     ever;-  "  Beep.  HE,  IT  i,  and  266. 

thing  which  hai  come  into  being  ■  Tim.  39  E,  41  B,  69  C,  92 

can  paM  war'  But  only  their  trea-  end. 

C  C  2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MAN. 

Plato  has  discussed  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  of  man 
both  mythically  and  scientifically.  In  more  or  less 
mythical  language,  he  speaks  of  the  origin  and  pre- 
existence  of  souls,  of  their  condition  after  death,  and  of 
Recollection  (avafivtimc).  His  enquiries  into  the  di- 
visions of  the  soul,  and  the  interdependence  of  spiritual 
and  corporeal  life,  are  conducted  in  a  more  exclusively 
scientific  manner.  Our  attention  must  first  be  directed 
to  the  mythical  and  half-mythical  representations ;  for 
even  the  more  strictly  scientific  utterances  often  re- 
ceive their  fullest  elucidation  from  these.  But  we  must 
previously  glance  at  the  general  concept  of  the  Soul, 
as  determined  by  Plato. 

We  are  told  in  the  Timeous  (41  sqq.)  that  when 
the  Creator  had  formed  the  Universe  as  a  whole  and  the 
godlike  natures  in  it  (the  stars),  He  commanded  the 
created  gods  to  produce  mortal  beings.  They  there- 
fore fashioned  the  human  body  and  the  mortal  part  of 
the  soul.  He  Himself  prepared  its  immortal  part  in 
the  same  cup  in  which  He  had  before  fashioned  the 
World-soul.  The  materials  and  the  mixture  were  the 
same,  only  in  less  purity.     This  means,  if  we  abstract 
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the  form  of  the  representation,  that  the  essence  of  the 
human  soul,  conceived  apart  from  its  union  with  the 
body,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  World-soul,  except  for 
the  difference  of  the  derivod  from  the  original,  the 
part  from  the  whole.1  If  then  the  World-soul  is,  with 
regard  to  Being  in  general,  the  mediatising  principle 
between  the  Idea  and  the  Phenomenon,  the  first  form 
of  existence  of  the  Idea  in  multiplicity,  this  must  also 
hold  good  of  the  human  soul.  Though  not  itself  the 
Idea,*  it  is  so  closely  combined  with  the  Idea  that  it 
cannot  be  conceived  without  it.  Reason  cannot  impart 
itself  to  any  nature  except  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  soul;1  conversely,  it  is  so  entirely  essential 
in  the  soul  to  participate  in  the  Idea  of  life,  that 
death  can  never  enter  it.*  Hence  the  soul  is  expressly 
defined  as  the  self-moved.*  But  this  it  can  only  be 
so  far  as  ita  essence  is  specifically  different  from  that 
of  the  body,  and  akin  to  that  of  the  Idea ;  for  life 
and  motion  originally  belong  to  the  Idea,  and  all  life, 
even  of  derived  existence,  comes  from  it."  The  Idea, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  plurality  of  (Sensible  things, 
is  absolutely  uniform  and  self-identical,  and,  in  contra- 
distinction to  their  trans itorin ess,  is  absolutely  eternal. 
The  soul,  in  its  true  nature,  is  without  end  or  begin- 

1  Pbileb.   30    A:    ri    wap'    iyur  according  tn  (Le  harmonic  Njsleni 

cdva  V  06  <l>ux¥  tfaontr  l%tt'\  (Tim.  43  f  eq.,  42  V),  winch  is  to 

.lijW  5tl  tp^soiin.     IltSfr,  H  $i\t  bo    understood    in    the    sense    OS- 

]\puirap\c,  Xa^ir,   tlrtp  /iJj  to  ft  plained   previously    (p.    34C,   tqrj., 

rofl  vatTit  fliijia  Ipfuxor  br  iriy-  358  bo,.). 

Xari,   t*6tA    -,t    txo"    to&ti#   koX  *  See  p.  239,  39. 

tn  rdrrg  raXMwa.      (Cf.  supra,  p.  »  See  p.  172,  287. 

26G,   112).    The  Imman    soul    aa  *  PlueJo,  105  C,  106  D ;  cf.  102 

well   as   the    worW-aoul   iji  naid  to  J)  sqq. 

Iiava  tbe  too  circlet  or  the  ravrbr  =  Seo  p.  345. 

nnil  Birtper  in  itself,  find  ia  divided  *  Kco  p.  261,  aqq. 
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ning  free  from  all  multiplicity,  inequality,  and  com- 
positeness.7  More  precise  explanations  than  these,  in 
regard  to  the  universal  concept  of  the  soul,  we  vainly 
seek  iu  Plato. 

This  high  position,  however,  only  belongs  to  the 
soul,  as  contemplated  in  its  pure  essential  nature 
without  reference  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  the 
body.  The  soul's  present  condition  is  so  little  adapted 
to  that  essential  nature,  that  Plato  can  only  account 
for  it  by  a  departure  of  the  souls  from  their  original 
state;  and  he  finds  no  consolation  for  its  imperfec- 
tion, except  in  a  prospective  return  to  that  state. 

The  Creator  of  the  world  (so  the  Timaeus  continues, 
4rl  D  sqq.)  formed  in  the  beginning  as  many  souls  as 
there   were   stars,8  and   placed   each   soul   in  a  star,0 

7  Hep.  x.  611  B  sq. ;  Phanlo,  78  B  been  raised,  I  cannot  concur  with 
sqq.,  the  results  of  which  investi-  the  view  just  quoted.  The  creator 
gation  are  (x.  80  B)  comprehended  forms  ij/vx&*  IvaplO/jiovt  rots 
in  the  words:  r$ph  OeLy  Kal  &0av-  &<rrpoi j,  displays  the  universe  to 
dry  Kai  vvt\T$  KaX  /xovocidet  teal  them,  and  proclaims  the  law  of 
adiz\vT(j>  Kal  de)  waavrus  kcI  Kara  their  future  existence.  In  my 
ravra  txovTL  avrv  d/Moidrarop  rival  opinion,  none  but  the  individual 
ypvxM-  <-'f".  I^aws,  899  D :  6ri  souls  can  be  meant.  Tho  number 
fih  ijy€i  0€oin  (T\rfti»€iA.  rty  Uwt  need  cause  no  difficulty ;  that  of  the 
re  Bda  rpbs  rb  ^vp^vrov  &yu.  souls  is  meant  to  be  limited  (sec 

8  Susemihl,  Genet.  Entw.  ii.  390,    below),  that  of  the  stars,  on  the 
undcrKtnmls  by  this  that  the  crca-    other  hand,   is  always  considered 
tor  of  the  world  divided  the  whole     incalculable.  The  fact  that,  accord- 
collective    8jul-8ubstnnce    into    as    ing  to    this  view,   'every   (fixed) 
many    jarts    as    there    are    fixed    star  would  have  only  one  reason- 
stars,  appointed  one  of  these  parts    able  inhabitant/  is  of  no   import- 
to  each  of  the  hitter,  and  caused    auce  whatever.    The  question  nere 
the  individual  souls,  in  their  trans-     is  not  about  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plantation  to  the   earth   and   the    fixed  stars;   the  souls  are  merely 
planets,    to    proceed    from     these    divided   amongst   the  stars  for  a 
parts.     As  far  as  Plato's  scientific    time,  in  order  that  they  may  con- 
views  are  concerned,  the  meaning    template  the  world  from  them  (as 
of  srch  an  entirely  mythical  point    in  rhwdr.  246  E  sqq.,  only  in  a 
would     be     indifferent.      As     the     different  way). 

question,    however,    has    actually        9  In  this  case,  however,  we  can 
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ordaining  that  they  should  thence  contemplate  the 
universe,  and  afterwards  be  implanted  in  bodies.  At 
first,  all  were  to  come  into  the  world  alike,  as  men. 
Whoever  should  overcome  the  senses  in  this  bodily 
existence  should  again  return  to  a  blessed  existence  in 
his  star.  Whoever  did  not  accomplish  this,  should 
assume  at  the  second  birth  the  form  of  a  woman ;  but, 
in  case  of  continued  wickedness,  he  should  sink  down 
among  beasts,10  and  not  be  released  from  this  wandering 
until,  by  conquest  over  bis  lower  nature,  his  soul  had 
regained  its  original  perfection.  In  accordance  with 
this  decree,  the  souls  were  distributed,  some  on  the 
earth,  some  on  the  planets,11  and  the  created  gods 
fashioned  for  them  bodies,  and  the  mortal  parts  of  the 
soul. 

This  exposition  differs  from  the  much  earlier  one  of 
the  Pluodrus  (216  sqq.)  as  follows..  The  entrance  of 
souls  into  bodies,  which  the  TitWBUs  primarily  derives  , 
from  a  universal  cosmic  law,  is  in  the  Phredrus  nlti-'7 
mutely  reduced  to  a  decline  of  the  souls  from  their 
destiny.  Hence  the  mortal  part,  which  the  Timseus 
only  allows   to   approach  the  immortal  soul   when  it 

only  tbiuk  of  the  fixed  stars,  be-  asserting  that  (lie  planets  bare  in- 

u.uae   tbis    trans  posit  ion   of    ench  habitants  just  as  the  earth    hits  | 

sniil  to  its  definiie  star  is  clearly  fur  the  expression  42  D  prctenta 

dUtinguiitti'd  from  its  subsequent  our    supposing    that    the     human 

transplantation  to  the  planets,  41  souls  come  to  the  planets  first  and 

K,  42   I)   (overlooked   bj  Martin,  then   to  the    earth.     Anaxa^oras, 

it.  151).  *  and  Pliil.daus  before    Plato,   had 

10  There  ia  a  further  deTelop-  supposed  the  moon  to  be  inhabited 
ment  of  this  point,  Tim.  90  E  sqq.  (see  vol.  i.  820,  3661 ;  Plato  seems 

11  Tbis  point,  standing  quite  se-  to  follow  them.  To  understand 
parately  in  Pinto  (nr.d  thoroughly  ltep.  i».  592  B  as  referring  to  in- 
misunderstood  by  Martin,  loe.  tit.),  habitants  of  another  world  is  very 
cannot  be  taken  otherwise  than  as  hazardous. 
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enters  the  body,  is,  with  regard  to  both  its  components, 
Courage  and  Desire,12  already  attributed  to  the  soul  in 
the  pre-existent  state :  there  would  otherwise  be  nothing 
to  mislead  souls  to  their  fall13  In  other  respects,  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  both  dialogues  are  the  same.  If 
a  soul,  overcoming  Desire,  follows  the  choir  of  the  gods 

15  The  whole  description  proves  aUfh&ir  iray/ccuo*  etrj  ftUw  raaa 
that  there  two  qualities  are  to  be  iic  fiitdiav  TafhjfjulTbrr  tufupvrov 
understood  by  the  two  horses  of  ylywcaOat,  &c.)  begin.  Of  a  super- 
thc  soul,  Pliidr.  246  A ;  cf.  also  terrestrial  body  Plato  not  only 
247  £,  253  D  snq.,  265  £  sq.  says  nothing  (as  he  mnst  necessa- 
All  that  is  brought  against  this  ri  I  y  have  done  if  he  supposed  it  to 
view  from  the  Timseus  (Hermann,  exist),  but  positively  excludes  the 
De  part.  an.  immort.  sec.  Plat,  notiou  by  the  whole  character  of 
Gott.  1850-1,  p.  10,  following  his  exposition.  This  bodjr  must 
Hermias  in  Ph«dr.  p.  126)  would  have  been  created  by  the  inferior 
prove  nothing  at  all,  even  sup-  gods;  and  their  activity  only 
posing  that  it  was  not  a  roythi-  commence*  with  the  creation  of 
cal  exposition.  Why  might  not  the  earthly  body;  aXaOrjcis  too 
Plato  nave  altered  his  views  ?  would  have  been  inseparable  from 
To  explain  the  horses  of  the  soul  it ;  and  alvOijait  only  originates 
as  equivalent  to  the  elements  of  with  the  earthly  body.  Nor  is 
the  soul  mentioned  in  the  Timieus,  there  anything  in  the  Phsedms>, 
ns  Hermann  does,  after  Hermias,  245  C  sqq.,  about  a  sidereal  body : 
is  more  than  improbable.  These  it  is  the  souls  themselves  which 
parts  of  the  soul  will  be  discussed  throng  and  push  and  lose  their  phi- 
later  on.  mage,  &c.     We  might  of  course 

13  I  cannot  concur  with   Suse-  say   that  incorporeal    souls    could 

mini's  supposition   (Genet.   Ent w.  not  live  in  the  stars ;  but  just  as 

i.   232,  ii.   398  ;    Philol.   xv.  417  little  could  they  wander  about  the 

sqci.)  that  Plato  imagines  the  souls  heavens  and  raise  their  heads  into 

to  ue  clothed  with  a  sidereal  body  the  sphere  above  the  heavens,  ac- 

previous   to  the    earthly  life.     In  cording  to  the  fable  of  the  Phae- 

the    Timreus    41    C.    sq.,   42    K,  drus.     We  cannot  expect  that  such 

only  the  souls,  and  these  only  in  mythical    traits    should    be    tlio- 

their  immortal  part,  are  fashioned  roughly  consistent  with  one  ano- 

by  tho  Demitirgus  ;  these  souls  are  ther  and  in  harmony  with  the  se- 

trunsportcd  into  the    fixed    stars,  rious  determinations  of   the   Pla- 

und  only  afterwards  do  they  ob-  tonic  doctrine.    We  are  not  justi- 

tain  a  body — not  perhaps  earthly,  fied    in    attributing    determinate 

but  simply  a  body — and  with  this  theories   to  Plato   simply  because 

the   sensible    powers  of   the   soul  they  are  reauirel  in  a  purely  my- 

(42  A :  btrort  Wj  awjxaffiv  lnQvrtv-  thical  exposition. 
0iUv  l£  dydyKijt  ,  .  .  wpurror  fdv 
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up  to  the  super-celestial  place  to  behold  pure  entities, 
it  remains  for  a  period  of  10,000  years, — one  revolution 
of  the  universe, — free  from  the  body :  but  those  souls 
which  neglect  to  do  this,  and  forget  their  highest 
nature,  sink  down  to  the  earth.  At  their  first  birth, 
all,  as  stated  in  the  Phicdrus,  are  implanted  in 
human,  and  male,  bodies ;  only  their  lots  vary  accord- 
ing to  their  merit.  After  death,  all  are  judged,  and 
placed  for  a  thousand  years,  some  as  a  punishment 
under  the  earth,  some  as  &  reward  in  heaven.  This 
period  having  elapsed,  they  have  again  to  choose, — the 
evil  as  well  as  the  good, — a  new  kind  of  life ;  and  in 
this  choice,  human  souls  pass  into  beasts,  or  from 
beasts  back  into  human  bodies.  Those  alone  who  thrice 
in  succession  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of 
wisdom,  are  allowed  to  return,  after  the  three  thousand 
years,  to  the  super- celestial  abode.  The  latter  part  of 
this  representation  is  confirmed  by  the  Republic.1*  The 
souls  after  death  are  there  said  to  come  into  a  place 
where  they  are  judged :  the  just  are  led  away  thence  to 
the  right,  into  heaven ;  the  unjust  to  the  left,  beneath 
the  earth.  Both,  as  a  tenfold  reward  of  their  deeds, 
have  to  accomplish  a  journey  of  a  thousand  years,  which 
lor  the  one  is  full  of  sorrow,  for  the  other  of  blessed 
visions.1*  At  the  end  of  his  thousand  years,  each  soul 
has  again  to  select  an  earthly  lot,  either  human  or 
animal,  and  only  the  very  greatest  sinners  are  cast  for 

11  x.  G13  K  nqq.  In  vl.  498  D  caused  so  much  trouble  lo  Cliris- 
a  future  return  to  life  tu  already  tian  dogmatism,  viz.  the  fata  of 
■opposed.  .  children   who  die   young.      Plato 

''  In   615    C    lha    question    is    refuses  to  enter  into  it 
brought  forward,  which  afterwards 
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ever  into  Tartarus. :<    The  Politicus11  also  recognises 
a  periodical  entrance  of  souls  into  bodies. 

The  Gorgias  (523  sqq.)  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  fat  are  judgment,  again  with  the  qualification  that 
incorrigible  sinners  are  to  be  everlastingly  punished: 
and  the  Phaedo  (109  sqq.).  with  much  cosmological 
imagery,  describes  the  state  after  death  in  the  same 
way.  Here  four  lots  are  distinguished  (113  D  sqq.): 
that  of  ordinary  goodness,  of  incurable  wickedness, 
of  curable  wickedness,  and  of  extraordinary  holiness. 
People  of  the  first  class  find  themselves  in  a  condition 
which,  though  happy,  is  still  subject  to  purification; 
those  of  the  second  are  eternally  punished ;  those  of 
the  third  temporarily.18  Those  who  are  remarkable 
for  goodness  attain  to  perfect  bliss,  the  highest  grade 
of  which — entire  freedom  from  the  body — is  the  por- 
tion of  the  true  philosopher  alone.19  This  passage  is 
to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  former  one,  Phsedo 
(80  sqq.),  which  makes  the  return  of  the  greater 
number  of  souls  into  corporeal  life  (as  men  or  animals) 
a  necessary  consequence  of  their  attachment  to  the 
things  of  sense.  But  the  Gorgias  not  only  represents 
much  more  strongly  than  the  Phaedo  the  distinction  of 

16  The  peculiar  tonch  bcrc  added  here  (114  A)  a  belief  in  the  eifi- 
— that  at  such  persons  the  abyss  caty  of  intercession  for  the  de- 
of  the  world  beneath  roared — is  parted.  The  idea  is  rather  that 
a  remodelling  of  a  Pythagorean  the  offender  is  punished  until  he 
notion  ;  cf.  vol.  i.  389,  3.  has  expiated  his  offence,  and  pro- 

17  272  E;  cf.  271  B  sq.,  the  de-  pitiated  the  injured  person  ;  there 
velopincnt   of   details    is    here   of  is  nothing  about  intercession, 
course    different,   but   the  general  I9  A  bimilar  dirision  of  a  fonr- 
doctrine  the  same  as  elsewhere.  fold  state  of  recompense  is  referred 

18  Brandis,  Or. -rum.  Phil.  ii.  a.  to  in  the  passago  from  the  Laws, 
448,  is  mistaken  in  trying  to  find    x.  904  B  sqq.  quoted  p.  409. 
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ordinary  from  philosophical  virtue,  and  its  importance 
in  determining  future  conditions,  but  contains  a  some- 
what different  eschatology.  According  to  the  other 
descriptions,  the  departed  spirits  appear  immediately 
after  death  before  the  bar  of  judgment,  and  only 
resume  a  body  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years.  Here, 
the  souls  that  ltanker  after  sensible  things  are  said  to 
hover  as  shadows  around  the  graves,  until  their  desire 
draws  them  again  into  new  bodies.10 

Plato  employs  the  same  method  in  the  doctrine  of 
Recollection,  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  present 
life.  The  possibility  of  learning,  he  says,81  would  be 
incomprehensible,  the  sophistic  objection  that  one  can- 
not learn  that  which  is  known,  nor  seek  that  which  is 
unknown,12  would  be  unanswerable,  if  the  unknown 
were  not  in  some  other  relation  to  the  known ;  some- 
thing namely  that  man  has  once  known  and  then  again 
forgotten.  Experience  shows  this  to  be  aotually  the 
case.  _^  How  could  mathematical  and  other  truths  be 
extracted  merely  by  questions  from  a  person  to  whom 
they  had  hitherto  been  entirely  strange,  if  they  were  not 
previously  latent  in  him  ?  How  could  sensible  things 
remind  us  of  universal  concepts  if  the  latter  were  not 
known  to  us  independently  of  the  former?  They  can- 
not be  abstracted  from  the  things  themselves,  for  no 
particular  represents  its  essence  exactly  and  completely. 
But   if  these   concepts   and   cognitions  are   given   us 

"  108  A  Joes  not  renllv  balance  D  «qq. ;  Plia-Jo,  72  E  sqq.:  cf.  Tim. 

tl.ia  variation,  in  spite  of  tlic  re-  41  E. 

fcrancv  to  tlie  dinner  p  nasaee.  a  See  vol.  i.  912 ;  I'rantl.  Gcsdi. 

!l  J'hicdr.  24'.l  II.  «q.[  Meno,  S(l  <1,  Log.  i.  93. 
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before  any  presentation  has  been  appropriated,  we  can- 
not hare  acquired  them  in  this  life,  bat  must  have 
brought  them  with  us  from  a  previous  life.3  The  facts 
of  learning,  and  of  conceptual  knowledge  are  only  to  be 
explained  by  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul.  This  doctrine 
alone  makes  Thought,  distmgnishing  characteristic  of 
human  nature.54  comprehensible  to  us. 

That  the  above  descriptions  as  they  stand  were 
regarded  by  Plato  not  as  dogmatic  teaching  but  as 
myths,  it  scarcely  required  his  express  assertions2*  to 
prove:  this  is  unmistakably  shown  by  the  contradic- 
tions not  only  between  one  dialogue  and  another,  but 
often  in  the  very  same:  the  careless  prodigality  with 
which  historical  and  physical  wonders  are  heaped  to- 
gether ;  the  occasional  intermingling  of  irony ;  **  and 
the  precise  detailing  of  particularities  that  are  beyond 
all  human  ken.  But  he  no  less  clearlv  asserts  that  these 
myths  were  viewed  by  him  not  as  mere  myths,  but 
also  as  hints  of  the  truth,  worth  serious  consideration ; 27 

33  The   expression   which    Aria-  &  cVrur  dra/un^if  cxcuw,  a  war1 

totle,  De  an.  )ii.  4,  429a.  27,  quotes,  elfew  lytA*  if  y>vxji,  &?• 
though  wiihout    Plato'a  name,  and        *  Phcdo,   114  D;  Rep.  x.  621 

which    Philop.   De  an.    ii.    5  a.,  B ;  Meno,  86  B. 
though    only    conjecturally,   refers         *  Cf.  Phiedo,  82  A  ;  Tim.  91  D  ; 

to  Plato,  seems  to  imply  this  origi-  Kep.  x.  620. 

nal  possession  of  the  Ideas :  cl  trj        *  Georg.   523  A  ;    Phutdo,   Idc. 

ol  Xiyorrtt  rijy   t^V"  *&*"  rbrrov  cit.:  rd  yukv  otrravra  turxvplvaffOai 

ut&y.     Perhaps,  however,  he  has  oOrtat  fair,  Cat  iyw  cWAi)\t/0a,  ov 

in  mind  the  more  general  view,  on  xpiirci    vov*    typm.     dwdpl.       6ti 

which  cf.  p.  287,  172.  yukvrci  1j  ravr  i<rr\*  1)  toulvt*  Arret 

'u  Pha?dr.  loc.  cit. ;  only  a  human  *(pl  rAf  rfivxhs  ijfuav  kcu  tAj  oUrjacit, 

hduI  can  come  into  a  human  body,  4r€i  Tip  dddvardv  ye  rj  if/vx*!  cieUre- 

becauso  it  alone  has  heard  truth  :  rat  ofoa,  ravra  nal   itptwiw  fioi 

fat  >A/>  Ivdpwxov  $vviivai  icar'  il&ot  toicei  xai  &$ior  Kwlvvcvacn  oiofxiv^ 

Xeydfievw  ix  roWujy  Ibv  aicdipaav  oOrut  tx€lv- 
«/f  h  Xoytafif  Zuvaipouncyov  •  tovto 
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and  he  therefore  combines  with  thein  moral  exhorta- 
tions which  he  never  would  have  grounded  on  uncer- 
tain fables.*8  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  make  out 
precisely  where  that  which  is  intended  to  be  dogmatic 
ends,  and  that  which  is  mythical  begins.  Plato  himself 
was  manifestly  in  uncertainty,  and  for  that  very  reason 
betakes  himself  to  the  myth.  The  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality is  the  point,  the  strictly  dogmatic  signification  of 
which  can  least  be  doubted.  Not  only  in  the  Phsedo, 
but  in  the  Pheedrus  and  Republic,  too,  it  is  the  subject 
of  a  complete  philosophic  demonstration.  But  this 
demonstration  is  directly  founded  on  the  concept  of  the 
soul,  as  determined  by  the  whole  inter-connection  of 
the  Platonic  system.  ,  The  soul  in  its  Idea  is  that 
to  the  essence  of  which  life  belongs:  at  no  moment, 
therefore,  can  it  be  conceived  as  not  living.  This  onto-  ' 
logical  proof  of  immortality  sums  up  all  the  separate 
proofs   in   the   Phjcdo,89   and    is   brought   forward   in 

1  PbseJ",  loc.  cit. ;  Georg.  5M  phic    endeavour— a     postulate    of 

1),  527  B  sq. ;  liep.  x.  018  II  sq.,  Iho     philosophic     consciousness — 

Oil  B.  that  all  philosophising  is  a  loo-ing 

a  The    details    in    the    Phaedo  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  a  kind 

ubout   immortality  appear  to  form  of   death  ;    and   consequently  that 

a  series  of  distinct  evidences  and  the  soul  arrives  at  its  determina- 

considerations.      If,    however,    wo  tion,  the  cognition  of  truth,  only 

look  into  them  more  closely,   we  after     the     separation     from   the 

see  that  they  all  depend  on  one  body,      i.o.     only      after     death, 

thought.      The     consciousness     of  (Whether  this  exposition  be  called 

the  Ideal  Being  of  the  human  soul  a  proof  or  net  is,  I  think,  of  no 

(which     is     above    growth    and  importance :  the  Platonic  Socrates, 

decay)  is  here  exhibited  in  its  ad-  63  B  E,  makes  use  of  it  as  ajustifi- 

vance  to  an  ever  clearer  scientific  cation  of  his  belief  in  a  happy  life 

certainty,  in  its  establishment  with  after  death).     Pluto  himself,  how. 

each   new   step     on    deeper   and  ever,  69  E  sq  ,  suggests  that  this 

firmer    convictions.       In    the    end  kind  of  foundation  u  not  sufficient ; 

we   get  (64  A-59  E)  as  a  gene-  hence  in  a  second  part  (70  C-84  B) 

ral      presupposition     of     philoso-  he    produces     some   other   proofs 
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the  Phaedrus.  where  it  is  shown  that  as  the  soul  is 
ever  in  motion  and  is  the  first  beginning  of  all  motion, 
it  must  be  indestructible  as  well  as  underived.30    The 

flow  the  nata re  of  the  soul  iUelf,  the  proof  winch  Plato  considers 
to  demonstrate  that  which  he  ex-  complete  and  incontestable.  This 
pounded  merely  as  an  immediate  proof  is  brought  in  bj  refuting  the 
presupposition  of  philosophic  life  notion  that  the  son  I  is  merelj  the 
and  enl<»av<»ur.  These  proof*  are  harmony  of  its  bolv  (90  C-95  A\ 
all  distinguished  from  the  decisive  After  95  A-102  A,  shoving  that 
and  incontestable  proof  of  the  last  the  starting-poi'it  lies  in  the  doc- 
part,  by  the  fart  that  thej  do  not  trine  of  Ideas  (upon  which  all  the 
proceed  from  the  concept  of  the  previous  discussions  ultimately 
soul  ss  such,  bat  from  individual  hinge),  Plato  develops  the  final 
analogies  and  fact*,  by  which  im-  argoment  as  above  102  A-107  B) : 
mortality  may  be  inferreJ  with  a  'A  concept  can  never  pass  into  its 
high  degree  of  probability,  but  not  opposite,  nor  can  a  thing  which 
with  the  unquestionable  certainty  has  a  definite  concept  belonging  to 
which  Plato  attributes  to  his  chief  its  beingtadn>it  the  entrance  of  its 
argoment.  It  is  proved  first  of  opposite.  But  life  belongs  to  the 
all  [10  C-72  I))  that  as  everything  being  of  the  soul,  consequently  it 
originates  from  its  opposite,  the  cannot  admit  the  opposite  ofthi«, 
'  living  must  originate  from  the  viz.  death.  Therefore  it  is  iramor- 
dead,  as  the  dead  from  the  living;  tal  and  imperishable.'  1  cannot 
the  dead  must  therefore  exist.  It  here  enter  into  details  as  to  the 
is  then  shown  (72  E-77  A)  that  the  different  views  which  have  been 
generation  of  new  notions,  and  the  entertained  on  the  composition  of 
formation  of  general  concepts,  are  the  Phcdo,  and  its  arguments  f<*r 
to  be  understood  merely  as  Renii-  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Cf., 
iiiftcence,  and  are  to  be  explained  however,  Schleiermacber.  Plat, 
from  a  previous  possession  of  those  WW.  ii.  3,  13  sq. ;  Baur,  Sokrate* 
notions,  and  an  existence  piior  to  und  Christus  (lub.  Ztschr.  1837, 
the  present.  And  (according  to  the  3),  114  sq. ;  Steinhart,  PI.  WW. 
doctrine  of  the  origination  of  the  iv.  114  sq.  (who,  however,  concedes 
living  from  the  dead)  this  prior  too  much  to  Hermann's  mistaken 
existence  must  find  its  correspond-  assertion  that  the  proofs  of  the 
ence  in  an  existence  after  death.  Phsedo  exhibit  the  development  of 
Finally  (78  B-81  A),  from  a  com-  Plato's  convictions  on  this  subject, 
parison  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  Herm.  Plat.  528  sq. — See,  on  the 
the  result  is  obtained  that  the  other  side,  Ret  tig.  ub  PI.  Phaedo, 
soul  belongs  to  the  class  of  simple  Bern,  1845,  p.  27  sqq. ) ;  Bonitz.  z. 
anil  unchangeable  things :  and  Erkl.  platon.  Dialog il,  Hermep, 
these  are  not  liable  to  dissolution,  v.  413  sqq.  Further  details  aptid 
Still  even  these  proofs  are  found  Ueberiveg,  Gesch.  d.  Phil.  i.  135 
to  be  insufficient  (85  D,  88  B  sq.).  sq. 

A  third  division,  distinct  from  the  *°  245  C :  yf/vxh  iraaa  dddrarot. 

previous  sections,  introduces  us  to  rd  ydp  &€udnrror  dBdraror,  &c. 
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same  argument  is  used  in  the  Republic,11  where  it  is 
said  that  the  destruction  of  a  thing  is  caused  by  its 
own  inherent  evil.  But  the  evil  of  the  soul,  that  is 
moral  evil,  does  not  weaken  its  faculty  of  life.  If  the 
soul  could  be  destroyed  at  all,  vice,  says  Plato,  would 
have  destroyed  it ;  as  this  is  not  the  case,  we  see  that 
an  absolutely  indestructible  life  is  inherent  in  it.  In 
a  word,  the  nature  of  the  soul  guarantees  that  it  cannot 
cease  to  live  :j  it  is  the  immediate  cause  of  all  life  and 
motion ;  and  though  both  may  be  borrowed  by  the 
soul  from  a  higher,  namely  the  Idea,  yet  it  is iS  only 
by  means  of  the  soul  that  the  Idea  can  impart  itself 
to  the  Corporeal.15    Therefore,  in  proportion  as  it  is 


wSr  to  ytyviitirw  ytynaBat,  aCrri/r  that   it    tbereforo    belong* 

H  p-al'  i£  trtf  it  yip  Ik  ran  Apx*>  conditioned  and  derirntive,   «,   m 

ylyroiTo,  o6k  a>  /(  Apxfp  ylya.ro.  the   Timmus   puts  it,  that  it   was 

eVeitJj  it  itytrtrrir  irn,  ml  <tSul<V-  produced  by  Hod  together  with  Ilie 

Sopor  otVi  ArAyiTi  tjrat  (of  supra  rest  of  the  world.     This  ii  of  no 

p.  344)  ....  d&n-drou   li   nipa-  importance  to  the  prrncnt  qucalian, 

fffjvw  roi  hp'  (butoD   arevpirm,  but  still  there  ii  a  difference  :  {lie 

if"rx.rp   oiiolar  re  «ai  \6yor  rwrer  exposition  of  the   Pn-xdrus  jb  leu 

airr6r    Tit   \tyiiir   oil    nJeyyniTai.  precise  nnd  developed  than  that  of 

ran  yip  vHpa.  if  pit  f^uSir  ri  a.  the     later     dialogues.      I     cannot 

n'urSat,  ifuxor,  if  Si  IrSoSir  airy  agree  with  Uebcrwcg  (Unteni.  plat. 

/£  bi'tqV,  Ip.'f'uxor,  ii  rai/rirr  oftnji  -Scbr.  282   m<\.)  that  the  Timstus 

cWewt    •/> nx^n  '    'I    *'    tori    rofro  differs  from  the  Pliaul"  in   its  view 

oOtui  txf,    »*}    4XXe   Tl    lUtu    to  of  the   Being  of  the   «oul.      Tim. 

atfro  fevri  nrofr  *  d^fcr,  «(  dra-y-  41    A,    the   creator  of    the    world 

Kilt  iyinrir  rt  ml  ABiraror  fvjfa  »*J*  to  'bo  created  gods :   ii  pi- 

t,  tfij.  otr  Sf|  St  Mr  irar  Xurir,  to  yt  pty 

-■  "    T                 ~ "'         '    J           5  \6tir 

npyi- 

"  See  p.  aS8,  172.  yir-^aSc,  iBiraret  pit  oix  Irtt  oi*' 

"  The  Phsdrut  designates  tho  4Xi™  to  *ii*rar,  ofc-i  plw  «,  Xi" 

soul    itself  as  the  doxh   tiriptw,  UptuM  yi  oiti  nilt<r8t  Sararov  - 

without  saying  tbat  it  is  indebted  poloat,  TJjt  iptjt  fiov\i)o-twt  ptilaroi 

only  to  participation   in    iho    Idea  tn  Sta/toS  rat  Kupiwripov  XaxeVrei 

of  life  and  the   Ideal  Cause  for  its  intrur,  air  6V  iyiyiaBt  £i>rffeia8t. 
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necessary  that  the  Idea  in  the  universe  should  be  mani- 
fested in  the  phenomenon,  the  soul,  as  the  medium  of 

Hence  Uebertreg  concludes  that  which  is  referred  to  here  so  briefly 
as  the  soul  according  to  the  Ti-  only  because  it  was  detailed  else- 
mseus  has  also  an  origin  and  a  where.  And  in  the  words:  6n 
composition,  the  principle  rb  Mkv  fiiw  rolwvw  dOdraroy  1)  >pvxh  koX  b 
*a*  \vt6v  must  hold  good  of  it.  dpn  \6yos  xal  oi  SXKoi  drayKdaciap 
The  soul  cannot,  therefore,  be  im-  A*,  we  are  clearly  referred  to  far- 
mortal  by  nature,  but  only  by  the  ther  proofs  kuown  to  the  reader, 
will  of  God.  A  comparison  of  this  which  can  only  be  those  of  the 
exposition  with  that  of  the  Phae-  Phsedo.  In  the  argument  above 
dras  and  the  Phsedo  shows,  says  mentioned,  608  Dsqq.,  it  is  evidently 
Ueberweg,  that  the  Timteus  stands  assumed  that  the  soul  is  imperish- 
between  these  two  and  forms  the  able  by  nature,  this  being  the  only 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  reason  why  its  olxeia  xorrjpla  is  in- 
other.  The  Pluedrus  presupposes  capable  of  killing  it.  Again,  it  is 
the  perishableness  of  everything  incorrect  to  say  that  the  principle 
conditioned,  and  therefore  explains  rb  btdk*  ro>  \vrbv  is  given  up  in 
the  soul  as  something  uncondi-  the  ^Pbtedo.  It  is  stated  just  as 
tioned,  an  dpxv,  in  order  to  vindi-  definitely  there  as  in  the  Timaeus 
cate  its  immortality.  The  Phsedo,  on  (Ph.  78  B :  ry  phr  £vm04m  re  ko.1 
the  other  hand,  considers  the  soul  \vp$4t(#  6m  <pvaei  vpoaJjicei  rovro 
to  be  conditioned  by  the  Idea  of  irdaxcw,  biaifxSijrai  raOTjf  vW(P 
life,  and  accordingly  gives  up  the  £vsveW0if  *  ci  bi  n  rvyx&m  bv 
perishableness  of  everything  con-  d^vvBerov,  rot/ry  fx6r<t>  vpo<rJ)K€t  p.ij 
ditioned ;  it  allows  that  such  a  xd<rxUP  ravra  cfrrep  rw  dXXy),  and 
thing  may  be  imperishable,  pro-  is  repeated,  Republic,  611  B.  The 
vided  it  stand  in  an  essential  rela-  Republic  and  Timaeus,  as  well  ns 
tion  to  the  Idea  of  life.  The  Ti-  the  Phsedo,  add  that  the  soul  is  not 
mams  agrees  with  the  Pbsedrus  as  a  a-i/itferor,  but  a  simple  Being, 
to  the  perishableness  of  everything  and  they  prove  its  immortality  im- 
couditioned,  and  wilh  the  Phsedo  mediately  from  this  simplicity, 
in  saying  that  the  soul  is  a  con-  The  Phsedo  (80  B :  fuxv  bt  ab  rb 
ditioned  thing.  Hence  it  denies  wap&war  dbiaXvry  elyat  fj  iyyfo  ti 
any  natural  immortality  to  the  tovtov)  does  not  omit  to  intimate 
soul ;  and  for  this  reason  it  may  that  the  indissolubility  of  the  soul 
bo  considered  earlier  than  the  is  not  so  unconditioned  and  original 
Phsedo.  But  in  making  this  com-  as  that  of  the  Idea.  Is  this  really 
bination  Ueberweg  ought  to  have  different  in  the  Timaeus?  Qvfibt 
paid  some  attention  to  the  Re-  and  iindvpla  are  first  (42  A,  69  C) 
public,  which  he  has  left  quite  out '  associated  with  the  soul  on  its 
of  consideration.  The  Republic,  entry  into  the  body;  but  they  do 
which  is  prior  to  the  Timaeus,  dis-  not  belong  to  its  original  Being, 
tinctly  refers  to  the  discussions  of  which  outlasts  death.  If  we  want 
the  Phsedo,  69  C-72  B,  and  78  B-  to  know  this  Being  wo  must,  as  Re. 
81  A  (cf.  especially  Rep.  611  A  public  611  Bsq.  expressly  remarks, 
with  Phsedo,  72  A  sq.,  611  B  with  leave  them  out  of  the  question. 
Phsedo,  78  B  sq.),  the  substance  of  By  its  transient  connection  with 
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this  manifestation,  is  also  necessary ;  and  as  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  universe  and  its  motion  can  ever 

them  it  does  not  become  any  tiling 
composite.  This  would  only  be 
tlic  chho  according  to  PbfedrUH,  24ti 
A  sq.  Ucberweg  believes  that  the 
IliaidDU  agrees  willi  tlio  Tim-em 
a«  to  llie  perishnbleness  of  every- 
tiling  cnudilioned.  llut  tlie  Ti- 
nneus  duos  nut  speak  of  Ibe  con- 
ditioned any  more  than  the  I'bmla 
ur  Kepublic  :  it  speaks  of  the  com- 
posite. Is  the  sou!  to  be  considered 
as  composite,  anil  therefore  dis- 
soluble, in  the  Timasus,  because,  ac- 
cording to  a  mythical  exposition,  it 
is  formed  otit  of  its  elements?  (see 
|j.  342  «q.J  We  might  say  in 
favour  of  this  view  that  the  prin- 
ciple war  iiBir  avts*  is  adduced 
not  merely,  41  A,  with  reference  to 
tliu  composition  of  the  stars  out  of 
the  corporeal  elements  (40  A;  of. 
\1  E  sq.1,  but  alsu  presupposed, 
4t  U.  One  of  the  soul's  circles  is 
there  said  1o  be  utterly  confined  by 
ibe  throng  of  sensible  perceptions 
at  the  entry  of  the  soul  into  the 
body.  This  Is  tho  circle  of  iden- 
tity (Thought  1,  the  Toorof.  The 
(■llier  cirnle  ■  i  tpinioii':  is  so  confused, 
Hart  rat  rov  Siw\aalt>u  tal  rptr\a- 
iriov  rpttt  itaripa%  ttreeroVeif  tal 
rat  run  iuuMur  cat  iwir/tina 
col  CToyb&iiv  uttrfrrjTat  tal  jwiV- 
riti  (tho  harmouic  proportions  of 
tho  soul,  see  p.  349  sq.;,  {rnUj 
ramXult  \vral  ti<t  icar  »X)j»  &*b 
™  j-vrfysarTot,  raaai  >iir  erp4\fia\ 
orpoaVaf,  Slc.  But,  as  wc  have 
i,  the  Phasdo  itself  suggests  a 


nil«T    ; 


If   I 


e  words  as  L'eborweg 
does,  we  most  assert  not  only  of 
the  Tiniffius  but  of  the  PIlssJo 
that  it  does  not  assume  a  natural 
imperish ability  of  the  soul.  And 
in  the  Tim  tens  natural  immortality 


must  be  denied  both  lo  the  hnm«n 
and  to  tbo  World-soul.  But  this 
would  bs  going  beyond  Plato's  real 
meaning.  Tho  principle  that  every- 
thing composite  is  dissoluble  is 
with  Plato  a  fundamental  meta- 
physical principle  which  occurs 
equally  in  tbc  Phxdo,  the  liopublic, 
and  the  Tiimeus.  The  soul  in  spite 
of  this  has  no  dissolution  to  fear; 
and  this  can  be  substantiated  in 
two  ways.  We  can  either  deny 
that  the  soul  is  composite,  or  we 
can  say  that,  no  I'm-  as  in  a 
certain  sense  the  sold  is  compo- 
site, it  is  in  Itself  dissoluble,  but 
this  possibility  for  other  reasons 
is  never  realised.  We  can  derive 
its  immortality  either  from  a  me- 
taphysical or  a  moral  necessity. 
The  former  is  the  method  pursued 
in  the  Hspublic  and  I'luedo ;  tho 
latter  is  hinted  at  In  the  Timreus, 
where  the  psj'chogony  doei  not 
permit  simplicity  to  be  attributed 
to  the  soul  in  the  same  strict  senso 
as  in  the  other  dialogues.  Cf.  the 
Rcpnblic,  till  B :  oi  fat™  dtS.or 
thai  aurBcTOr  Tt  U  woWdr  K*l  w 
Tjj  xaWlarii  KJEXpiftilroF  ovrdioii, 
as  is  tile  case  with  the  soul  in  its 
present  condition,  though  not  nc- 
cording  to  its  original  Being.  The 
possibility  is  suggested  of  the 
soul's  being  indeed  a  auvBiTav.  but 
(,ne  so  beautifully  combined  that 
it  may  last  fur  ever.  So  far  as 
there  is  any  actual  difference  on 
this  point  between  the  Tim* us  and 
Ibe  1 'has Jo,  it  proves  the  Timieus 
to  be  not  tho  earlier,  but  the  later 
work.  The  simplicity  of  the  soul 
is  nioditic  1  in  the  Timxus  (and  not 
before)  by  the  doctrines  of  its  com- 
position out  of  its  elements.  The 
same  holds  good  against  Ueber. 
D   D 
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cease,  so  it  is  impossible  that  the  soul  should  either 
have  had  a  beginning  or  be  subject  to  destruction.34 
Plato  cannot  mean  that  this  holds  good  only  of  the 
World-soul,  and  not  of  individual  souls.  In  his  view 
these  are  not  emanations  of  the  World-soul,  coming 
forth  from  it  for  a  certain  time,  and  returning  into  it ; 
but  as  particular  Ideas  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
highest  Idea,  so  particular  souls  stand  beside  the 
universal  soul  in  self-dependent  individuality.  Both 
are  of  like  nature :  both  must  be  equally  imperishable. 
The  soul,  as  such,  is  the  principle  of  motion,  and  is 
inseparably  combined  with  the  Idea  of  Life  :  therefore 
each  particular  soul  must  be  so.  This  argument  is  not 
altogether  valid.36  It  certainly  follows  from  the  pre- 
mises that  there  must  always  be  souls,  but  not  that 
these  souls  must  be  for  ever  the  same.36     It  is  questiou- 


wcg's  assertion  (loc.  cit.  292)  that  otire  yiyvecBai  Zwarbv,  rj  wdvra  re 

the  Politicns  also  must    be   later  ovpaybv  irao-dr  re  ylvtaiv  <tvjj.t€<toV' 

than    the    Timaeus,    because    t  lie  <raw  <rriji>ai  koX  pi/wore  a6$it  tx€t" 

higher  part  of  the  soul  is  called  60cp  KunjOirra  7«^<rrroi. 

(309  C)  tA  Actyeris  to  rijt  fvxv*  **  Ph®do,   107   13  Bq.,    114  C; 

fxipot.     If   any   conclusion  at  all  Rep.  x.  610  D,  613  £  sq.,  621  B  ; 

can  be  drawn  from  these  words  it  Gorg.  522  E,  526  D  sq. ;  Theaet. 

is  that  the  Politicus  is  earlier  than  177  A ;  Laws,  xii.  959  A  sq. 

the   Tinueus.    It  is    not    till    we  M  It  does  not  follow  that  Plato 

come  to  tho  Timaeus  that  wc  find  considered    -his     proofs      invalid, 

any  mention  of  the  origin  of  the  Teichmuller  tries  to  prove  in  his 

soul:  in  all  the  preceding  dialogues,  Htudien  zur  Gesch.  d.  Begriffe,  p. 

Phredrus,  Meno  (86  A),  Phaedo  and  110-222,  that  Plato  did  not  believe 

Republic  (611  A,  1>),  it  is  regarded  in  an  individual  immortality,  but 

as    without    beginning  —  del    lv.  considered  the  individual   in    the 

Considering  the  mythical  character  soul  to  be  mortal,  disappearing  at 

of  the  psychogony  and  cosmogony  death.     (Teichmuller  fr,  as  far  as 

in  the  Timreup,  I  should  be  inclined  I  remember,  the  first   to  promul- 

to  attach  little  importance  to  the  gate  this  theory.)     His  view  not 

deviations.  only  wants    foundation,   but    con- 

•*  Phaedr.  245  D :   tovto  61  [tA  traclicts    every    result   of    Plato's 

aM  avrb  xiyovv]  oGt*  dr6\\v<j0 at  most     unequivocal     explanations. 
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able  whether  Plato  would  hare  attained  his  firm  con- 
viction of  immortality  had  it  not  commended  itself  to 

Teichmullcr  thinks  that  if  llio  in-  (he   other  returns   to  its    eternal 

dividual   soul   is  not  an   Idea,   it  nature.    Even  if  it  were  correct  to 

ennnot  be  imperishable,  and  coo-  say  Hint  the  individual  is  to  be 

trots  me  of  '  a  clear  contradiction  '  found  neither  in  the  Idea*  nor  in 

(p.  210)  la  having  represented  the  the  principle  of  Becoming,  but  only 

individual  souls  with  an  indepen-  in  the  actual  mixture  ot  the  two 

dent  existence  by  the  side  of  the  £p.   Ill),  it  would  not  necessarily 

World-soul,  while  (p.  554)  I  deny  in    Plato's   view    'belong   Only    to 

that  the  soul  is  an  Idea.     1  have  things    which    originate   aud    pass 

not,  however,  vet  discovered  where  away.'    There  would  remain   the 

the  contradiction  lies.    Are  there  possibility   that    ho    supposed    an 

according    to   Pinto   no    individual  endurinp  and  indissoluble  connec- 

Beingt  by  the  side  of  the  Ideas?  tion  of  the  Idea  with  tho  principle 

Or    must    they    ho    perishable    be-  of  Becoming  as  well  as  the  tran- 

they  are  not  Ideas?    Does  sient  connection.    This  is  uodoubt- 


not  Plato  expressly  say  (Fhredo,  edlv  the  case  in  the  freqite; 
104  1!,  105  D,  10G  D  sq.)  that,  quoted  passage  of  the  Pruedo, 
bcfidis  the   Ideas  themselves,  nil     Osqq.  Wo  can  no  1,  how 


things  with  which  nn  Idea  is  at  solutely  that  individuality  accord- 
any  time  connected  exclude  the  op-  ing  to  Plato  arises  from  the  mixture 
posite  of  that  Idea?  Hence,  not  of  the  Ideas  with  the  principle  of 
only  tho  Idea  of  lite,  hut  the  soul  Becoming;— at  least,  if  we  under- 
which  participates  in  that  Idea,  ex-  stand  by  the  latter  term  what  he 
eludes  death,  Tcichmiiller  further  himself  explicitly  calls  it,  the  ti- 
remarks  (p.  Ill)  that,  as  the  soul  efa-jateiai  (Tim.  52  D)— Matter 
is  a  becoming  or  uctunlly  existing  — for  this  is  nut  in  the  soul.  In- 
thing,  it  must,  like  all  else  which  dividual  corporeal  Beings  do  so 
actually  exists,  be  u  mixed  thing  originate,  but  how  the  spiritual  in- 
composed  of  an  Ideal  and  a  prin-  dividuality  arises  Pinto  gives  us  no 
ciplo  of  Becoming,  of  which  one  explanation  beyond  the  mythical 
part  (the  individual)  passes  away,  partition  of  the  soul- sabs  tan  ce  into 
while,  the  eternal  factor  returns  the  individual  souls,  Tim.  41  D;  and 
into  its  eternal  nature.  But  he  it  is  more  than  uncertain  that  he 
neither  has  brought,  nor  could  could  account  for  it  to  himself, 
bring  proofs  to  show  that  Plato  How  can  the  assertion  be  jus- 
thought  this  to  be  the  esse  with  tiBcd  that  the  eternity  of  inrli- 
all  actually  existing  things.  Are  vidua!  souls  most  distinctly  affirmed 
not  the  world  and  World-soul,  by  Plato  '  must  have  been  incon- 
the  stars  and  the  star-spirits,  ac-  ceivable  from  the  nature  of  their 
tually  existing  things?  Do  they  origin?'  Wo  may  see  that  Plato's 
not  belong  to  the  category  of  Be-  evidences  for  the  personal  duration 
coming  just  as  much  as,  and  in  the  of  the  soul  after  death  have  no 
same  sense  as,  lbs  human  soul?  actual  cogency;  or  (which,  how- 
Yet  we  cannot  infer  that  one  part  ever,  would  be  difficult  to  prove) 
of  their  Being  passes  owny,  while  that  such  a  belief  is  not  in  harmony 

D  D   2 
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him  on  other  grounds.  We  must  remember  the  strong 
moral  interest  attaching  to  a  belief  in  future  retribu- 
tion which  is  so  prominent  in  his  writings,37  and  the 
agreement  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  with  his 
high  idea  of  the  worth  and  destiny  of  the  spirit;38 
together  with  the  support  it  gave  to  his  theory  of 
knowledge,  by  means  of  the  principle  of  Recollection. 
As  far  as  the  scientific  establishment  of  this  doctrine 
is  concerned,  Plato  comprehends  everything  in  the  single 
demand  that  we  should  recognise  the  essential  nature  of 
the  soul,  which  excludes  the  possibility  of  its  destruction. 
This  argument  shows  the  close  interconnection 
between  the  doctrine  of  immortality  and  that  of 
pre-existence.     If  it   be    impossible   to    imagine    the 

with  tbe  general  suppositions  of  his  artifice  will  hardly  serve  to  recom* 
system.  But  our  next  question  mend  his  explanation.  In  his  ci- 
must  simply  be  whether  he  held  tation  of  proofs  for  immortality 
this  belief  himself  or  not;  and  to  (p.  115  sqq.),  he  considers  it  'ob- 
undertake  to  prove  this  expressly  vious' and 'a  matter  of  course' that 
to  a  reader  of  Pluto  by  single  pas-  the  question  is  not  about  any  in- 
pages,  e.g.  Phsdo,  63  E,  67  B  sq.,  dividual  immortality.  Through- 
72  A,  80  B,  107  B  sq. ;  Rep.  x.  out  he  has  omitted  to  substantiate 
611  A — where  the  constant  num-  these  assertions  by  any  accurate 
ber  of  the  souls  is  by  no  means  to  analysis  of  Plato's  text, 
be  set  aside  with  Tcichmuller  as  *?  Phredo,  107  B  sqq.,  114  C 
a  mere  metaphor  (Tim.  42  B)—  is  Rep.  x.  610  D,  613  E  sqq.,  621  B  ; 
simply  'bringing  owls  to  Athens.'  Gorg.  522  E,  526  D  sqq.;  Theset. 
With  this  belief  stands  and  falls  the  177  A ;  Laws,  xii.  569  A  sq. 
theory  of  future  retribution  and  of  *  Cf.  Phaedo,  64  A  sqq. ;  Rep.  x. 
dydfMV7)(n$f  which,  ns  will  be  pre-  611  B  sqq. ;  Apol.  40  E  sqq.  He 
sently  shown,  Plato  seriously  who  sees  the  true  nature^  of  the 
thought  it  impossible  to  renounce,  spirit  exclusively  in  its  intellectual 
Teichmuller  endeavours  (p.  143)  to  nature,  and  its  true  determination 
extract  from  the  words  (Phsedo,  exclusively  in  the  activity  of  the 
107  D),  oOdir  yiip  dXAo  txovffa  «'f  intellect,  and  in  sense  merelv  a 
Atdov  i)  ypvxh  */>X«"cu  *"AV  t^j  hindering  clog,  can  hardly^  fail  to 
Traidclas  re  xal  rpcxpiji,  the  follow-  suppose  that  when  man  is  once 
in£  sense :  '  What  do  we  take  with  free  from  sense,  he  will  be  free  from 
us  into  Hades  ? '  Answer :  '  Our  this  clog, 
general  nature.'     Such  an  obvious 
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soul  as  not  living,  this  must  equally  hold  good 
of  the  future  and  of  the  past ;  its  existence  can  as 
little  begin  with  this  life  as  end  with  it.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  can  never  have  begnn  at  all ;  for  the  sou) 
l)eing  itself  the  source  of  all  motion,  from  what  could 
its  motion  have  proceeded  ?  Accordingly,  Plato  hardly 
ever  mentions  immortality  without  alluding  to  pre- 
existence,  and  his  expressions  are  as  explicit  and 
decided  about  the  one  as  the  other.  In  his  opinion, 
they  stand  or  fall  together,  and  lie  uses  them  alike  to 
explain  the  facts  of  our  spiritual  life.  We  therefore 
cannot  doubt  that  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  his 
assumption  of  a  pre-existence.  And  that  this  pre- 
existence  had  no  beginning  is  so  often  asserted  by 
him39  that  a  mythical  representation  like  that  of  the 
Timasus  can  hardly  be  allowed  any  weight  to  the  con- 
trary.40    We  must  nevertheless  admit  the  possibility 


»  30  nnd   34.    The  Me  do   is  is   immortal   cannot    pass   away ; 

leas  definite,  86  A:   t!  air  lr  a>  but  their  number  is  not  increased, 

>;  xpjrfw  <al  tr  i'  ji)j  §  ArBfunrot,  otherwise  the  mortal  clement  would 

irlaorrai  avrif   dXi)fcir  84;ai  ...  in  the  end  be  consumed.      Plis-do, 

if,'  oB»  rbr  ill  xporor  fu/utBi/Kiiia  106  D,  the  soul  is  designated  ns 

(arat  tj  i/,uxh  airoS ;  Sij\a*  yip  6rt  dtltor  or,  Rep.  loc.  cit.  as  del  o>, 

rir  rdrra  xD^>">*  fcw  *  *i*  liTur  which  of  course  refers  to  endless 

itSpwTru!.     It    niipht   be    objected  duration.     These  expressions  show 

that  this  refer*  only  to  the  time  how  to  Pinto's  mind  the  absence  of 

since  the  soul  existed  at  all.     This,  a  beginning  and  the  absence  of  an 

however,    is    clearly    not    Plato's  end  coincide, 
meaning  here,  or  he   would   have        '"  It  has  been   already  shown, 

raid  so.    Tho  same  holds  good  of  p.  369  s£q-,  in  what  contradictions 

the  explanation  in  the  Phzedo,  TO  Pinto  became  involved  by  the  eiip- 

C-7!  D— that  every  living  thing  position   of   a    beginning   of   the 

springs  from  the  dead,  and   rice  world.    In  the  present  case  there 

tmS,  and  that  it  must  be  so  un-  is  the  contradiction  that  the  soul 

less  life  is  to  cease  altogether.     So  was  fashioned    in    a  determinate 

loo  in  the  corresponding  passage,  moment  by  the  Dcmiurgns,  whereas 
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that  in  his  later  years  he  did  not  strictly  abide  by  the 
consequences  of  his  system,  nor  definitely  propound  to 
himself  the  question  whether  the  soul  had  any  historical 
beginning,  or  only  sprang,  to  its  essential  nature,  from 
some  higher  principle. 

If  the  two  poles  of  this  ideal  circle,  Pre-existence  and 
Immortality,  be  once  established,  there  is  no  evading  the 
doctrine  of  Recollection  which  lies  between  them ;  and 
the  notions  of  Transmigration  and  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  appear,  the  more  we  consider  them,  to  be 
seriously  meant.  With  regard  to  Recollection,  Plato 
speaks  in  the  above-cited  passages  so  dogmatically  and 
definitely,  and  the  theory  is  so  bound  up  with  his  whole 
system,  that  we  must  unconditionally  reckon  it  among 
the  doctrinal  constituents  of  that  system.  The  doctrine 
is  an  inference  which  could  not  well  be  escaped  if  once 
the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  were  admitted ;  for  an 
existence  of  infinite  duration  must  have  left  in  the 
soul  some  traces  which,  though  temporarily  obscured  in 
our  consciousness,  could  not  be  for  ever  obliterated. 
But  it  is  also  in  Plato's  opinion  the  only  solution  of  a 
most  important  scientific  question :  the  question  as  to  the 
possibility  of  independent  enquiry— of  thought  trans- 
cending the  sensuous  perception.  Our  thought  could 
not  get  beyond  the  Immediate  and  the  Actual ;  we  could 
not  seek  for  what  is  as  yet  unknown  to  us ;  nor  recog- 
nise in  what  we  find,  the  thing  that  we  sought  for;  if 
we  had  not  unconsciiftisly  possessed  it  before  we  recog- 

the  Derainrgus  himself  could  not  Tim.  34  B  sqq.  ceitainly  looks  os 

be  imagined  without  soul.     It  can-  if  it  were  the  primal  origin  of  the 

not  be  supposed  that  his  soul  is  soul  that  is  meant, 
eternal  and  all  the  rest  created ; 
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nised  and  were  conscious  of  it.41  We  could  form  uo 
conception  of  Ideas,  of  the  eternal  essence  of  things 
which  is  hidden  from  our  perception,  if  we  had  not 
attained  to  the  intuition  of  these  in  a  former  exist- 
ence. ,J  The  attempt  of  a  modern  work  to  exclude  the 
theory  of  Recollection  from  the  essential  doctrines  of 
the  Platonic  system/3  is  therefore  entirely  opposed  to 
the  teaching  of  Plato.  The  arguments  for  the  truth 
and  necessity  of  this  doctrine  are  not,  indeed,  from  our 
point  of  view,  difficult  to  refute ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
from  Plato's  they  are  seriously  meant." 
'  As  Recollection  commended  itself  to  him  on  scientific 
grounds,  the  belief  in  retribution  after  death  was 
necessitated  by  his  moral  and  religious  view  of  the 
world.     However  firm  his  conviction  that  the  uncondi- 

"  Meno,  80  I)  sqq.  Sec  p.  39ti,  vSjru  ^  TOtetiJrij  otial a,  xalirl  raiirii* 
where  the  question :  rira  rp6rar  ri  it  rur  aiaS-fyittpv  rdrra  dm- 
fijnt<r«f  toOio,  t  ftl)  oI3ai  rowajxf-  aWpe/ur .  ■  ■  xal  ralrra  ixthrg  Anti- 
war tn  ftm  ■  .  .  t)  i!  «ui  5ri  /idXioTa  (djto/itr,  Araytatar,  oflrwt  Siewi? 
irriiX""  airrif,  i"0t  (foil  Art  Tovrt  mi  ravra  latir,  bBtui  sal  TJ]v 
torir  6  vb  ait  flSi^oSa  ;  in  answered  i)peripar  ^uxV  ilrai  tai  wplr  yt- 
by  the  doctrine  of  d>d/injirr :  to  yowirm  iip&i.  C'f.  suprn,  note  'li, 
yip  tipi'ir  Spa  cat  to  parBAmr  a  Ttkhmiiller,  Inc.  cit.  208  »(]., 
ArAtai)irii  S\cr  {trrir.  whose  refutation  of  my  view  in  here 

**  Phedo,    73     (■    sqq.,    whero  limited   to    (lie    question:    'la    it 

npecial  weight  is  attributed  to  the  meant  that  the  souls  saw  the  Idem, 

fnct  that  things  always  remain  Le-  before  birth,  with  tho  eyes  of  sense?' 

hind  the  Ideas  of  which  they  re-  No  one  has  ever  attributed  such  on 

mind  ns  ;  the  Ideas,  therefore,  must  absurdity  to  Plato,  nor  lias   PIhIo 

have  been    known    previously,  be-  any  where  spoken  of  a  tonsil  te  up 

cause  ethetwise  we  could  not  com.  pearance  of  tlie  Mens  in  the  prc- 

)«ra  tliem  with  things  and  remark  tious    lire.     In    fact,    ho    guards 

the  devislions  of  things  from  them,  ("gainst  soch   nn  assumption  even 

Plato  therefore  pronounces  the  pre-  ill  bis  myths  (Phmilr.  247  I 'J. 
existence  of  the  soul  to  be  the  in-         **  The  apparent  deviation  of  the 

dispensable  condition  of  the  know-  Meno  ft  >m  the  rest  of  the  dialogues 

ledge  and  assumption  of  the  Ideas ;  in  its  account  of  the  doctrine  ot 

Pkuedo,  76  D :  il  pit  fori  A  Spuk-  ArApnfaii  has  been  already  uuttcej. 

\oQprr  del,  snXec  rt  sal  6ya9ir  tai  Supra,  p.  126,  82. 
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t tonal  north  of  mo-raiitv  could  be  shown  without  refer- 
ence  to  a  hereafter,  he  held  that  there  woold  be  a 
diucf/rd  in  the  nnirersal  order,  and  that  Divine  justice 
would  be  at  fault  if.  after  death,  good  was  not  invaria- 
bly rewarded  and  evil  punished,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  case  in  this  world.4*  He.  therefore,  insists  on 
the  doctrine  of  future  retribution  not  only  in  passages 
where  some  concession  to  popular  notions  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  for  didactic  or  political  reasons.44 
but  al*>  in  the  strictest  scientific  enquiries,  in  a 
manner  which  clearly  testifies  to  his  personal  belief  in 
it  ;47  and  he  rightly  regards  it  as  so  necessary  a 
consequence  of  immortality,  that  the  one  doctrine  is 
involved  in  the  other.48  The  precise  kind  and  manner 
of  retribution,  however,  he  thought  it  impossible  to 
determine ;  and  in  reference  to  this,  he  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  either  with  consciously  mythical  repre- 
sentations, or,  as  in  the  physics  of  the  Timseus,  with 
probability.4* 

With  regard  to  Transmigration,  too,  Plato  is  on  the 

**  Rep.   x.  612   A   sqq.    (cf.    ii.  Plato's  opinion,     rb  yJkv  otiv  ravra 

357    A  -309    b)  \ '  Iaws,    x.    903  ^u<TXvpU(UT0ai  oOtvs  fair  u*  iyu> 

R-905  0.  &u\1}\v6a,  he  says  at  the  end  of  the 

40  E.g.    Jaws,   loc.   cit. ;    (*org.  eschatologic  myth  in  the  Phasdo, 

523  A  sqq.  114  D,  06  xpiwei  vwr  {gom  d*&pi ' 

47  E.g.  Rep.  loc.  cit. ;  Pbaedo,  63  6n  fUrroi  1j  roDr'  ivrlr  i)  toulvt* 

C,  96  II  §q.,  114  I)  ;  Phiedr.  248  E.  Arra  repl  raf  fvx**  V*"  Ka*  r«* 

44  Phaxlo,  107  B  so.,  114  D.  otopreif,    iirelrcp    MavarS*    yt    ij 

49  A*  hat  been  already  shown.  \f/ux^  tpalyeraiolHra.TovTOKalrp^r- 
We  cannot,  however,  nay  that  'it  or  ifiol  fare?  ical  &£ior  Kwdvptucai 
it  in  a  contradiction  to  acknowledge  olo/idvtp  oOrwi  fat"-  And  why 
the  poetical  play  of  imagination  in  should  not  a  philosopher  say  : 
all  trie  particulars  of  a  theory,'  and  'I  think  it  can  be  proved  that  a 
yet  '  to  consider  it  on  the  whole  as  future  retribution  will  take  place, 
an  essential  and  doctrinal  element  although  I  admit  the  uncertainty 
of  the  system '  (Teichrouller,  loc.  of  all  detailed  determinations  as  to 
cit.  209).    At  any  rate  this  is  not  the  manner  of  its  fulfilment?' 
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whole  in  earnest.  He  himself  shows  us  how  it  is  con- 
nected with  his  whole  system.  As  the  living  can  only 
arise  out  of  the  dead,  and  the  dead  out  of  the  living, 
souls  must  necessarily  be  at  times  without  bodies, 
in  order  that  they  may  return  into  new  bodies,*" 
This  vicissitude  is,  therefore,  only  a  consequence  of 
the  circle  in  which  all  created  things  are  constantly 
moving  and  vibrating  between  opposite  poles.  The 
notion  of  justice,  too,  requires  such  an  alternation ;  for 
if  life  apart  from  the  body  be  higher  than  life  in  the 
body,  it  would  be  unjust  that  all  souls  should  not  alike 
be  obliged  to  descend  into  the  lower  kind  of  existence, 
and  that  all  should  not  be  given  a  chance  of  ascending 
to  the  higher,11  This  argument  seems,  in  Plato's 
opinion,  to  involve  that  the  body  and  habitation  al- 
lotted to  one  rational  soul  shall  not  be  less  perfect 
than  that  of  another,  unless  through  the  soul's  own 
fault,"  Vet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  considers  it  quite 
according  to  nature  that  each  soul  should  be  removed 
into  a  place  corresponding  with  its  internal  constitution" 

»  Phaslo,  70  C  eqq.,  83  D;  Rop.  defeat  of  ovil  in  llie  world  might 

I.  611  A  :  cf.  mile  39.  be    unsure-!.     ntjnnA"*Tai  Si)  rpit 

11  Tim.  41   E  eq.     The  account  Tap  touts  t6  reiir  r<  yirifaror  d<I 

of  tlis  Phndim  is,  is  WM  have  mirt,  volar  llpar  Bit  ittraXapfiAror  aUl- 

somewhat  different,     PeihnpsPIato  f*oSoi  «al  rb-at  rori  TOi-oti*    T$t 

hid  not  jet  advanced  to  his  Inter  it   ytriatui   to    [toC]    toIov    Tirol 

determinations,  or  it  may  have  1  est  d«>ij«   rati    ,8ot'Xijowu-    initTor 

suited  his  exposition  to  treat    the  Vu>  Tat  o  It  lot.     Sw)  yap  br  Iwi- 

degjfldalionof  the  eoiits  as  it  matter  Bv/i^  aal  owciii  tii  b>  irjc  ^iixVi 

of  wilt.  Cf.  Deiucble,  PUt.  Hylhon,  tbutb  ox»J6>  Moto™  ml  towCtoi 

p.  21  sq.,  witli  whore  remarks,  how-  ytyreriu    trai    li/tur   in  to  wo\i. 

eter,  I  cannot  entirelv  agree.  Everything  which  possesses  n  soul 

B  Tim.loc.eit.;  cf.Phiedr.'.!48l>.  rhnngeB     constantly,    it     ievrali 

u  Laws,  X.  903  D,  904  B  :  God  itK-rripira  Tip  Hjt  *iiTO0oXijf  ahlar. 

willed  that  everything  should  tare  and  according  to  the  direclinn  unit 

such   a  position   in    the   universe  degree  of  this  change  il  moves  thin 

that  Ihe  victory  of  virtue  and  the  way  or  that,  to  the  surface  of  Ihe 
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and  seek  out  a  body  that  suits  it.84  The  notion 
of  the  soul  adopting  for  its  dwelling  an  animal 
body,  is  not  only  very  repugnant  to  ourselves,  but 
even  from  the  Platonic  point  of  view  is  involved  in 
so  many  difficulties,*5  and  is  treated  by  Plato  with 
so  muph  freedom,66  that  it  is  easy  to  see  how  ancient 
and  modern  commentators  have  come  to  regard  it 
as  a  merely  allegorical  rendering  of  the  thought 
that  man  when  he  loses  himself  in  a  life  of  sensua- 
lity is  degraded  into  a  brute.67  Had  the  question 
been  definitely  proposed  to  Plato,  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  not  have  claimed  for  this  notion  the  dignity 
of  a  scientific  doctrine.68  Nevertheless,  we  are  clearly 
not  justified  in  explaining  a  trait  which  so  persistently 

earth,  into  Hades,  into  a  higher  How    can    the    dull    and    purely 

and    purer  or    into    the    opposite  sensual  life  of  the  least  serve  to 

place.   Theaet.  177  A:  the  just  are  purify  the  soul ?    Arc  the  souls  of 

like  the  divine,  the  unjust  like  the  the  beasts  (ace.  to  Tim.  90  £  sq.) 

non-divine;   if  the  unjust  do  not  all  descended  from  former  human 

amend,    ical  TeXevrijcarras   aOrods  souls,   aud   so  all   intelligent   and 

ixetpos  fUw   6  T&r   kcucuv  naOapbs  immortal  according  to  their  original 

t6tos  oi>  oV£erai,   Mdde    fe    r&v  Being,  or  (Phaedr.  loc.   cit.)  only 

airrdis  dfUH&rrjra  ttjs  tiayuryip  del  6ome  of  them? 
t%OV<Tl  KdKOl  kcikois  owbrres.  m  Cf.  p.  397. 

54  Phfedo,  80  E  sqq.  (see  p.  395) :         57  E.g.  among  Greek  Platonists, 

if  a  soul  leaves  the  body  pure,  els  the  Pseudo-Timwus,  Plutarch  ap- 

ro  Sfioioy  ai/Tfl  rd  dcidls  diripxeTcu'  parent  ly,    Porphyry,     lamblichus, 

otherwise,  Are ry cwfian del Zwovca  and  Hierocles  (see  vol.  iii.  b.  121, 

.  .  .  teal  yeyorjTevptvT)  inr' avTov,  .  .  .  J65,   590,    641,    684,    2nd    tdit.)  ; 

papuvcral  re  Kal  JAxrrcu  rdXw  elt  among  modern  scholars,  Sitseiuihl, 

rd?  dparh'  rorop.     Such  fouls  wan-  Genet.  £ntw.  i.  243,  ii.  392,  465 ; 

der  about  the  earth,  tar  A*  rj  rod  Philologus,  xv.  430  sqq. 
SweraKoXovdoGrrot    tow  autiaroei-        M  We  cannot  quote  Rep.  iv.  441 

SoOf  iTiOvfilq.  wd\w  IvM&aur  els  B  here.  It  is  said  there  that  beasts 

0-fyta.  have   no  reason   (Xoyurft&s) ;    but 

M  The  question  is  obvious,  How  the  same  was  said  immediately  be- 

can   man,    to    whoso    nature    the  fore  of  children.    Plato  might  deny 

capability  of  forming  concepts,  ao>  the  me  of  reason  to  children,  from 

cording  to  Phiedr.  249   B,  essten-  his  point  of  view,  but  not  its  pos- 

tially    belongs,  become    a  beast?  session. 
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recurs  in  all  Plato's  eschatology,  as  the  conscious 
all  ego  mat  ion  of  a  moral  theorem  not  essentially 
belonging  to  the  representation  of  the  future  life. 
Plato  seems  to  have  seen  in  this  theory — originally 
borrowed  from  the  Pythagoreans — one  of  those  preg- 
nant myths  which  he  was  convinced  contained  a 
fundamental  truth,  though  he  did  not  trust  himself 
to  determine  (and  being  still  a  poet  as  well  as  a 
philosopher,  perhaps  felt  no  necessity  for  determining) 
exactly  where  this  truth  began  and  how  far  it  ex- 
tended. The  souls  in  their  original  state,  and  when 
sufficiently  perfected  to  return  to  that  state,  are 
represented  as  entirely  free  from  the  body,"  and  this 
doctrine  is  too  closely  interwoven  with  his  whole  philo- 
sophy to  justify  our  limiting  it  to  mean*0  that  perfect 
incorporeal ity  is  merely  an  unattainable  ideal,  and  that 
in  reality  man  even  after  this  present  life  will  possess  a 
body — -a  nobler  body,  however,  and  more  obedient  to 
the  soul.  A  philosopher  who  in  his  whole  procedure 
consciously  and  exclusively  strives  after  a  release  from 
the  body,  who  so  long  as  the  soul  carries  about  with 
it  this  evil  despairs  of  attaining  his  end  ;  who  yearns 
to  be  free  from  corporeal  bonds,  and  sees  in  that  free- 
dom the  highest  reward  of  the  philosophic  life ;  who 
recognises  in  the  soul  an  invisible  principle,  which  only 
in  the  invisible  can  reach  its  natural  state ; ei  such  a 

*  Pliadr.  246  B  sq.,  250  C;  obvious  that  tlicy  nil  Ibnni  )hin 
Fhiedn,  66  E  sq.,  80  D  eq.,  114  0  ;  Tien  of  theirs  in'Plalo)  ;  likewise 
cf.  81  D,  S3  D,  M  l>;  Tim.  43  Rilter,  ii.  427  sqq.;  Stcinhsrt,  [«, 
A,  P.  51 ;  Kinemihl,  Genet.  Kntw.  i.  461 ; 

*  With    ninny    of   the    earlier  Philo).  «?.  417  soq. 
.Neoplntoiiioi",   on  whom   compare  "  Plinxlo,  64  A -(is  B,  79  C  sq., 
vol.  iii.  b.  641,  684,  R9H,  736  (it  is  80  D-81  D,  82  I>-84  H;  cf.  also 
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philosopher,  if  any  one  at  all,  must  have  been  con- 
vinced that  it  was  possible  for  the  disciple  of  true 
wisdom  to  attain  in  the  life  to  come  full  release  from 
the  material  element.  Since  this  is  just  what  he  does 
assert,  without  a  word  to  the  contrary,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  mistrusting  such  explanations.62  In 
these  main  features,  therefore,  of  the  Platonic  escha- 
tology,  we  have  to  do  with  Plato's  own  opinions.63 
Other  points  may  have  had  in  his  eyes  at  any  rate  an 
approximate  probability;  for  example,  the  cosmic 
revolutions  of  ten  thousand  years,64  the  duration  of 
future  intermediate  states,  the  distinction  between 
curable  and  incurable  transgressions.65     But  the  further 

Tim.  81  D,  85  E,  and  subter,  note  object  of   punishment    (see   next 

66.  t  chapter).    The  consideration  that 

62  The    original    appearance  of  the  equilibrium  between  the  num- 

the  Ideas   presupposes    the    non-  bers  of  the  dying  and  of  those 

corporeity  of  the  soul ;  it  is  at  our  returning    into    life    (Phaedo,    72 

entry  into  the  body  that  we  forget  A  sq. ;    Rep.   x.   611    A)    might 

them;  Phaedo,  76  D;  Rep.  x.  621  be  disturbed,  and  in  the  end  ouite 

A ;  cf.  supra,  note  13.  destroyed,   if   in    each    period    of 

03  Hegel,  GeBch.  d.  Phil.  ii.  181,  the  world  even  a    small  number 

184,  186,  is  therefore  incorrect  in  only  of  incurable  criminals  with- 

pronouncing  the  conceptions  of  the  drew  from  the  ranks  of  those  set 

pre-existonce,  the  fall  of  the  soul  apart  to  return  to  life,  could   be 

and  dyd^ivrjjti,  to  be  doctrines  not  met  by  the  supposition  that   the 

reckoned  essential    to    bis    philo-  punishment  (Gorg.  525   C;    Rep. 

sophy  by  Plato  himself.  615  C  sqq.,  denoted  as  endless)  of 

w  V.  p.  383.    The  whole  calcu-  such  persons  extended  ouly  to  the 

lation  is  of  course  purely  dogmatic,  end  of  each  great  year  of  the  world. 

The  world-year  is  a  century  (the  This  of  course  would  not  be   an 

loneest    time    of    a    man's    life)  eternity  of  punishment,  but   still 

multiplied  by  itself ;  its  parts  are  such  as  would  extend  over  the  whole 

ten  periods  of  a  thousand  years,  of  period  of  time  comprehended   by 

which  each  one  allows  space  for  a  Plato's  eschatologic  myths.     It  is, 

single  return  to  life  and  the  possi-  however,  open  to  question  whether 

bility  of  retribution  of  tenfold  dura-  Plato  himself   rose    to    this    con- 

tion.  sideration.     I    see,    therefore,    no 

69  This  distinction  was  the  result  sufficient  reasons  for  the  assertion 

of  Plato's  general  view  as  to  the  (Suseraihl,   Philol.   xv.  433    sqq.) 
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details  concerning  the  other  world  and  the  soul's  migra- 
tions are  so  fanciful  in  themselves,  and  are  sometimes 
so  playfully  treated  by  Plato,  that  his  doctrine,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  descends  into  particulars,  passes  into  the 
region  of  the  Myth. 

la  connection  with  these  notions,  by  which  alone  it 
can  be  fully  understood,  we  have  now  to  consider  the 
Platonic  theory  of  the  parts  of  the  soul  and  its  relation 
to  the  body.  /As  the  soul  entered  the  body  out  of  a 
purer  life,  as  it  stands  related  to  the  body  in  no 
original  or  essential  manner,  the  sensuous  side  of  the 
soul's  life  cannot  belong  to  its  specific  essence.  Plato 
therefore  compares  the  sonl u  in  its  present  condition 
to  the  sea-god  Glaucus,  to  whom  so  many  shells  and 
sea-weeds  have  attached  themselves  that  he  is  disfigured 
past  recognition.  He  says  that  when  the  sonl  is 
planted  in  the  body,  sensuality  and  passion"  grow  up 
with  it ;  and  he  accordingly  distinguishes  a  mortal  and 
an  immortal,  a  rational  and  an  irrational  division  of 
the  soul."*/  Of  these,  only  the  rational  part  is  simple  ; 
the   irrational   is  again  divided  into  a  noble  and  an 


tint  this  point  '  cannot  be  seriously  under  the  immortal  soul,  and  (lie 

meant'  in  Plato.  body  only  is  designated  aa  mortal. 

*"  Hep.  x.  611  C  sq^.     Another  This  exposition  must  not,  owing  to 

similar  image  occurs,  m.    588    B  its    mythical     character,    prevent 

sqq.    IT.  I'htsdr.  250  C  u*  from  seeking  Plato's  real  opi- 

*  Tim.  42  A  eqq. ;  69  U.  tiions   in   the    explicit    theories    of 

M  Tim.  6!)  C  sqq.,  T2  D :  cf.  41  the  Timatu,  propounded  as  llicy 

L',  42  D ;  Poh't.  3U9  !_',  cf.  Laws,  are  with  all  dogmatic  determina- 

xii.  961  Dsq.,  Arist.  l)e  Au.  iii.  tion,  however  much  the  views  of 

9;  433  a.  26;  Magna  Moral,  i.  1,  later  Greek  Platonists  may  be  at 

1182  a.  23  aqq.    This   theory  is  variance  on  this  point  (cf.  Hermann, 

much  less  developed  in   the   Phss-  Do    part.    an.    inmiorl.    sec.    Plat. 

drus,   246,   where   the  0u/iot  and  p.  4  *q.l. 

iwtSv/Ua  (tee  y.  393)  are  reckoned 
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ignoble  half.69  The  former,  the  noble  soul-steed  of  the 
Phaedrus,  is  Courage  or  vehement  Will  (6  Ovfibg — ro 
OvfiotiSkg),  in  which  anger,  ambition,  love  of  glory, 
and  in  general,  the  better  and  more  powerful  pas- 
sions have  their  seat.  In  itself  without  rational 
insight,  it  is  disposed  to  be  subordinate  to  Reason-as  its 
natural  ally.  It  has  an  affinity  with  Reason,  an  instinct 
for  the  great  and  good;70  though  when  deterio- 
rated by  evil  habits  it  may  often  give  Reason  trouble 
enough.71  The  ignoble  part  of  the  mortal  soul 
includes  the  sum  total  of  sensuous  appetites  and 
passions;'  those  faculties  under  the  dominion  of 
sensible  likes  and  dislikes,  which  Plato  usually  calls 
the  iwiOvfir)TiKov,  or  so  far  as  property  is  desired  as 
a^.  means  of  sensuous  enjoyments  the  QiXoxpvuarov.7* 
i.  The  reasonable  part  is  Thought^8  Thought  has  its 
dwelling  in  the  head  ;  Courage  in  the  breast,  especially 
in  the  heart ;  Desire  in  the  lower  regions.74  The  two 
inferior  divisions  are  not  possessed  by  man  alone  :  the 
appetitive  soul  belongs  to  plants,75  the  soul  of  Courage 
to  animals.7V  Even  in  man  the  three  faculties  are  not 
equally  distributed,  neither  in  individuals  nor  in  whole 
nations.  Plato  assigns  Reason  pre-eminently  to  the 
Greeks,  Courage  to  the  northern   barbarians,  love  of 


*  Rep.  iv.  438  I)  sqq.,   ix.  580        n  Usually  called  XoyiariKhr,  or 


tep. 

253  D  gqq.  172  ;  also  vovs. 

71  Rep.  iv.  441  A  ;  Tim.  69  D  :        74  Tim.  69  D  sqq ,  90  A. 

$vp&p  ov<rirapafiijdT)Tov.  n  Tim.  77  B. 

7i  Rep.  it.  436  A,  439  D,  ix.        7«  Rep.  iv.  441  B,  Rep.  ix.  588 
580  D  sqq. ;  Phsedo.  253  E  sqq.  ;    C  sqq.,  can  prove  nothing  in  favour 

Tim.  69  D.  of  this. 
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gain  to  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians."  .  Here,  how- 
ever, the  determination  universally  applies  that  where 
the  higher  part  exists,  the  lower  must  be  presupposed, 
but  not  conversely.™ 

Plato  then  considers  these  three  faculties  not  merely 
as  separate  forms  of  activity,  but  as  separate  parts  of 
the  soub^"  and  he  proves  this  from  the  experimental 
fact  that  not  only  is  Reason  in  man  in  many  ways  at 
strife  with  Desire,  but  that  Courage,  on  the  one  hand, 
acts  blindly  without  rational  intelligence,  and  on  the 
other,  when  in  the  service  of  Reason,  combats  Desire- 
As  the  same  principle  in  the  same  relation  can  only 
have  the  same  effect,  there  must  be  a  particular  cause 
underlying  each  of  the  three  activities  of  soul.80  The 
general  ground  of  this  theory  is  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  Platonic  system.  As  the  Idea  stands 
abruptly  in  opposition  to  the  Phenomenon,  the  soul, 
as  most  nearly  related  to  the  Idea,  cannot  have  the 
sensible  principle  originally  in  itself.  Hence  the 
discrimination  of  the  mortal  and  immortal  part  of  the 
soul.  If,  however,  the  soul  has  at  any  time  received 
into  itself  this  sensuality  (as  is  certainly  the  case),  a 

~  Rep.  iv.  435  E.  1),  444  B,  504  A  ;  Tim,  63  C,  E,  77 

n  Hep.  ix582  A*qc|.  B:cf.  WildHuer,niilos.Monatachr. 

71  He  also  uses  the  expression  1873,  p.  241. 
<Wpij,  Rep.  iv.  442  C,  444  H ;  and        "*  Thna  poets  like  Epicharmui, 

ibid.  436  A,  be  puts  the  quesliuu:  Theognis,  and  others  oppose  8v)ibs 

fi  vf  air  if  Toirrif  Itatna  wpdrrentr  and  ">0i,  and  spesk  of  a  battle  of 

tl  &\\»&\\v-  pareiroiur  pit  iripif,  Sonln  and  rav,  (Theoen.  v.    1053, 

0viu)iitfffa  Si  i\\if  Twr  it  itfilr  twt-  where,   however,    Bergk  reads  not 

fhijuu/uv  t'  at  rptrif  nrl ...  J)  JXjj  futx*rah  hit  rtrerai  ivpit  rt  riot 

TV  ^"XV  ■«^'  t'ttaror  airr&r  rpir-  rt),  and  a  r6tn  Bvpev  tpittur  (ibid. 

Tapir.     But    he    more    frequently  631).    From  Ibis  iiisomessy  stppto 
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mediatizing  principle  must  for  a  similar  reason  be 
sought  between  the  two.  Hence,  within  the  mortal 
soul,  the  second  division  of  the  noble  part  and  the 
ignoble.  In  accordance  with  this  theory,  the  three- 
fold partition  should  be  still  further  carried  out  and 
extended  not  only  to  the  faculty  of  Desire,  but  to 
Opinion  and  Knowledge ;  so  that  Sensation  might  belong 
to  the  Desiring  soul,  Opinion  to  Courage,  Knowledge  to 
Reason.  These  three  forms  of  presentation  are  defi- 
nitely distinguished,81  and  even  assigned  to  different 
parts  of  the  soul.82  Plato  seems  to  have  been  deterred 
from  this  combination  by  the  circumstance  that  he 
ascribes  even  to  knowledge  derived  from  the  senses  and 
from  envisageraent,  as  preparatory  to  reasoned  know- 
ledge, a  greater  worth  than  to  Courage  and  Desire.  He 
attributes  Perception,83  indeed,  to  the  appetitive  part  of 
the  soul,  excluding  Reason  and  Opinion.  But  he  means 
by  this,  not  so  much  sensuous  perception  as  the  feeling 
of  pleasure  and  pain.  He  further  contrasts  Opinion, 
even  right  Opinion,  with  Reason,  and  says  of  the  virtue 
that  is  entirely  founded  on  Opinion,  that  it  is  without 
intelligence,  a  mere  affair  of  custom.84  So  that  Opinion 
bears  the  same  analogy  to  Reason  that  Courage  does. 

81  See  pp.  170,  174,  14.  irivrns :  cf.  pp.  218,  .J58  *q. 

82  Ken.  x.  602  C  sqq. ;  vii.  524  M  Tim.  77  k,  on  the  vegetative 
A  sq.  The  at<r07j<rts  which  leads  us  soul :  rod  Tptrov  fvxv*  cttovs .  .  . 
to  form  wrong  judgments  must  be  u)  Mj-tjs  flip  Xoyurpod  re  kclI  rod 
different  from  the  Xoyi<r/x6s  which  /a^tcati  rb  nytev,  aiffB^tus  te 
forms  right  judgments.  Tim.  43  ijddas  k*1  iXyiivrp  perk  iwi$vfiiCjtff 
A  sqq.  (cf.  37  B  sq.) :  the  two  ibid.  69  D:  to  the  mortal  soul 
circles  of  the  soul,  the  kvkXos  (or  belong  ij9op^y  \viri7,  6df>f>os,  ^6/3os, 
ircplodot)  tclutoQ  and  Oartpov,  the  OvpJbt,  iXwls,  at<rdrj<rt%  AXoyos  and 
former  the  source  of  rods  and  (pun,  ibid.  65  A,  71  A. 
irurrtprit  the  latter  of  Wfat  and        w  See  p.  175. 
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la  their  general  relation  to  moral  action  they  appear 
to  be  the  same.  In  the  Republic,  the  guardians  of 
the  State  first  undergo  a  complete  training  as  war- 
riors, and  then  w  only  a  part  of  them  are  admitted  to  the 
scientific  training  of  rulers.  All  that  belongs  to  the  first 
educational  stage  represents  the  finished  development 
of  the  courageous  part  (OufionSic),  to  which  the  grade 
of  warrior  corresponds  in  the  State,  and  to  this  stage  is 
also  ascribed  the  virtue  founded  on  habit  and  opinion.8* 
But  however  necessary  such  a  connection  may  seem 
to  the  completion  of  the  Platonic  theory,  Plato  himself, 
as  far  as  we  know,  has  never  expressly  enunciated  it ; 
and  as  he  elsewhere  ascribes  Right  Opinion  and  even 
Perception  to  the  rational  part  of  the  soul,87  we  should, 
in  pressing  the  point,  be  attributing  to  him  what  is 
alien  to  his  system.88 

_How  the  unity  of  the  soul  is  consistent  with 
this  threefold  partition  is  a  question  which  Plato 
doubtless  never  definitely  proposed  .tOi  himself,  and 
certainly  did  not  attempt  to  answer.  ■  The  seat  of 
personality  and  self-consciousness  couKTbf  course  only 
lie  in  the  Reason,  which  originally  exists  without 
the  other  powers,  and  even  after  its  combination  with 

Mv.  471  Bsqq.;«.  603  B  eqq.  v.  p.  358;  p.  359,  ICG),  to  Iho  $tuu 

"See  p.  215;  cf.  Rep.  iv.  430  T*pioioi(Tim.44D,90D;,whicb  are 

B,  where  the  peculiar  virtue  of  the  united  in  the  rational  part  of  the 

Bufmciiif  in  the  btate — courage — is  soul,   anil   have   their  seat  in  the 

defined  as  the  iira/ttt  iai  <rvrijpla  head.     According  to  Tim.  45  A 

Sid  ran-ii  Sif  ijt  e>ft}t  re  *at  w/itpov  the  organs  of  tense  are  algosituntod 

limQr  rtpl  «ni  /iij.  in  the  head,  because  the;  are  the 

a  Both  belong  (seo  note  82)  to  instruments    of   this   part  of  the 

the  two  circles  of  tlio  soul  (which  Bool;  the  sensible  is  perceived  by 

attach    originally    to  the   hnman  reason  :  Tim.  64  B,  67  B. 

soul  aj  well  nn  to  the  World-aoul,  *  Cf.  Brandui,  p.  401  eq. 
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th^m  remains  the  ruling  part/*  But  how  the  Reason 
can  become  one  with  these  powers  when,  according  to 
its  own  essential  nature,  it  cannot  belong  to  them,  it  is 
h^rd  to  see.  Plato  does  not  ^how  n3  how  Reason  can 
be  affected  by  the  inferior  parts  of  the  soul  and  fall 
under  their  dominion :  **  nor  does  he  explain  why 
Courage  is  in  its  very  nature  subject  to  Reason  ^  and 
when  he  tells  us  Vthat  the  covetous  part  is  governed 
by  Reason,  by  means  of  the  liver,  through  dreams  and 
prophetic  intimations,  we  are  not  much  assisted  by  so 
fanciful  an  idea.  We  have  here  three  essences  com- 
bined with  one  another ;  not  one  essence  operating  in 
different  directions.  This  deficiency  becomes  most 
apparent  in  Plato's  conceptions  of  the  future  life. 
How  can  the  bodiless  soul  still  cling  to  the  things  of 
sense — how  by  its  attachment  to  earth,  and  its  false 
estimate  of  external  advantages,  can  it  be  led  into  the 
most  grievous  mistakes92  in  the  choice  of  its  allotted 
life, — how  can  it  be  punished  in  the  other  world  for  its 
conduct  in  this, — if  in  laying  aside  the  body  it  also  lays 
aside  its  own  mortal  part,  the  seat  of  desire,  of  plea- 
sure, and  of  pain  ?  Yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
mortal  part  of  the  soul  survives  death,  and  that 
that  which  first  belonged  to  it  at  its  union  with  the 
body  and  in  consequence  of  this  union  remains  when 
the  union  is  dissolved.  There  is  a  manifest  lacuna 
here,  or  rather  series  of  contradictions:   nor  can  we 

n  ^yt/ioroGr,  Tim.  41  C,  70  B;  their  counter-current  is  merely  an 

cf.  tho  Stoic  ijy*fwirtK6r.  allegorical  method  of  expression, 

90  To  say  that  the  perceptions  of  not  an  explanation, 

sense  hinder  the  revoluti^pbf  the  n  Tim.  71. 

circle  of  the  rairrby  in  the  soul  by  n  Rep.  z.  618  B  sqq. 
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wonder  at  it ;  it  would  have  been  much  more  re- 
markable had  Plato  succeeded  in  developing  such 
strange  notions  quite  consistently. 

The  case  is  somewhat  similar  with  regard  to 
another  question,  which  has  given  much  trouble  to 
modern  Philosophy, — the  freedom  of  the  will.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Plato  presupposes  this  in  the  sense  of 
freedom  of  choice.  He  often  speaks  of  voluntariness 
and  in  voluntariness  in  our  actions,  without  a  word  to 
imply  any  other  than  the  ordinary  meaning >a  of  the 
terms.  He  distinctly  asserts  that  the  will  is  free ;  ** 
aud  he  makes  even  the  external  lot  of  man,  the  shape 
under  which  the  soul  enters  upon  earthly  existence, 
the  kind  of  life  which  each  individual  adopts,  and  the 
events  which  happened  to  him,  expressly  dependent  on 
free  choice  in  a  previous  state  of  being.8*     Should  this 

w  E.g.  Itep.  vii.  535  E  (/jcdiVidc  the  quotations,  pp.  392,  394 : 

and  dyoivLor   ^eOSoj,  and  I.bwr,  v.  souls  at  their  first  birth  come  intt 

730  C);  Polit.  293  A;  Laws,  ii.  the  world  an  men,  fro/iif™  Aajrofrc 

901  E.  ir1  aiiroD  [toD  SVoCJ.     This  would 

M  Rep.  x.  GIT  E  :  each  chooses  have  no  meaning  in  the  mouth  of  a 

A  life,  if  rvritrat  i(  d*dy«ji  (i.o.  neceBsitarianifthebehaviourofmen 

when  once  chosen),     dpfrij  It  dW-  is  determined  exclusively  by  divine 

ararcr,  fy  Ttttwr  ital  dr<*uifur  rVw  causality  ;  (be  same  obviously  holds 

xal    (XaTro*    aiSrijj    Itaarot    l(n.  good  of  their  destiny,  which  is  coc- 

nMai\oiiiroii-  0<ii  dralrtot.     619  ditioned  by  Iheir  behaviour.  Hence 

I' :    ml  Ti\iirraiif  iniim,  f i)»  ry  do  necessitarian  ajstom    has   ever 

iX-i/tiry,     ovrrbrut     fum.     Karat  asserted  that  the  divinity  could  not 

^'oj  fl7anjTi!,  ou  taxit.     Similarly  put  any  men  behind  others  without 

Tim.  42  B  tq.,  where  the  Creator  their  being  guilty  of  wrung.  These 

previously  makesknown  to  the  souls  systems    appeal    to    the    iropos- 

the  ordinance  that  each  by  its  own  nihility    of   God's  placing  indivi- 

behaviour  will  determine  its  future  duals  on  a  level  in  their  mortal 

destiny,  Ira  rip    trtira  iti  Kailal  and  spiritual  beginnings  any  more 

itdaTur  drainst,  and  with  especial  than    in    their   corporeal  qualities 

stress  on  the  freedom  of  the  will;  and   their  destinies;   because   the 

Laws  x.  904   IS   sq.    (supra,  note  completeness  of  the  world  requires 

53).  infinitely*  many  different  kinds  and 

"  Seo  p.  390  iqq-,  and  specially  grades  of  being. 
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&rizn.  to  indicate  the  doctrine  of  s>-:-i!L-rl  Preies:  Illa- 
tion, a  closer  examination  of  passage  will  contradict 
anv  such  notion.  It  is  onlv  the  0:1:  .vard  derfnv  that  is 
decided  by  the  previous  choice ;  virtue  is  absolutely 
free,  and  no  state  of  life  is  so  evil  that  it  does  not  lie 
in  a  man's  o^n  power  to  be  Happy  or  unhappy  in  it.*5 
Plato  indeed  maintains  with  Socrates  that  no  one  is 
voluntarily  bad.*7  But  this  maxim  onlv  asserts  that 
no  one  does  evil  with  the  consciousness  that  it  is  evil 
for  hirn :  and  in  Plato's  opinion,  ignorance  concerning 
what  is  truly  good,  is  still  the  man's  own  fault  and  the 
result  of  cleaving  to  the  things  of  sensed     And  though 

**  The    dif5:-oit:cs    which    here  ravr-g  roxoi  xdVrct  o*  koxoI  &a  800 

arwe  arc  to  some  extent  explain?*!,  6xov7ilTara,  yiyrituih..      C:".  Rep. 

bat  not  removed :   the  external  cir-  vi.  4*0  D  sqq.  ;  especially  49"2  E.) 

care  stance*  of  life  are  not  so  inde-  &r  airuxrlor  tur  roit    ^iTci-orror 

pendent    of    particular    behaviour  del    t£t    $vtcvo;j£tv9  fti-War   ral 

that    the   former   could   be    deter-  tovt    Tpifrorrat    rQi9    Tp€$ofUrwt 

mined  beforehand,  and  the  latter  rpo^v^ip-io^  mt*.  .  .  -  ^rycsF  /^r 

free   at  each  moment.     How,  for  coxier,    ToCvzrrLa*    &    Aci*.     Cf. 

instance,  could  he  who  chose  the  Apol.  25  E  sq.  ;  Prot.  345  D,  358 

life  of  Archelaus  or  of  any  grr^t  B  sq.  ;  Meno,  77  B  sqq. :  S^ph  228 

criminal  be  at  the  same  time  an  C,   23-3  A;    R?p.   ii.    3*2   A.  iii. 

honestman?   Plato  himself  admits,  413  A,  ix.  5*0  0  ;  Law?,  v.  731  C, 

618    B :     draytausi    (x€Vf    4XXar  734  B,  ix.  8  Go  D  sqq.    where  Plato 

eXofUrrjr    ftta*    dWoiar    ylywtaBai  rejects   the   distinction   of  rcotVia 

[■Hp  ^«0CV]  J  t»nt  according  to  what  and  cUoiVta  d&nJ.uaTu,  brcause  all 

lias  just  been  quoted,  this    cannot  wron£  is  involuntary,   and  would 

refer  to  rirtue  and  vice.  substitute  the  terms"  faoiwoi  and 

97  Tim.  BCD:  <rx«tor  3f>  vdrra,  tKoucuH  /S\d£ax).   and   the   quota- 

hfwbea  tywutv  dxpdraa  /ca2[?*ar]  tions,    Pt.    L    123,   1,  and   supra, 

6mdot    Cot    ixbrrup    \4ytrai    rCbw  p.  179. 

KaKtar  o6k  bpOQ/%  iriiMfrrai  •  xaxof        **  Cf.  Phado,  80  E  sqq.  :  it  all 

ftiv  ybp  Ikwv  oifitli,  fed  &  Tovrjpbr  amounts  to  whether  the  soul  leaves 

If  W  rivb  7oD  ffiafiarot  koX  dTrcUdevror  the  body  pure,  ore  ot*&r  Kocndvovc*. 

rfxxp^r    6    *a*df    7^7*6x04     Kate 61.  afrry  h  t<£  piip  OKovaa  etrai,  &C. 

87  A  :   irpo»  W  roiJroif,  ora*  otiru  Rep.  v\.  485  C :  the  primary   re- 

KaKutt  traybrrt**  troXtrtiai  kglkoI  kclI  quircrocnt   in  the  philosophic  dis- 

X6704  card  vdXett  /67a  Kal  drjfioffig,  position  is,  rd  enrorra*  elrai  nrfiafii} 

\eX0uxrw,  tri  te  nafynara  M.rj8afJLJj  Tpo<r64x^0at  to  rj/evSot.     Laws,  x. 

7o0rt9¥  tariKb  ix  viw  fiartidrTjrcu,  9U4  D ;  /ue/i'd;  &  6^  ^1^  icoxiaf  ^ 


he  says  that  in  most  cases  of  moral  degeneracy  a  sickly 
constitution  or  a  bad  education  should  chiefly  bear  the 
blame,  yet  we  are  clearly  given  to  understand  that 
those  in  such  a  situation  are  by  no  means  to  be 
entirely  excused,  or  shut  out  from  tbe  possibility  of 
virtue.  Whether  these  theories  are  throughout  con- 
sistent with  each  other,  whether  it  is  logical  to  declare 
all  ignorance  and  wickedness  involuntary,  and  yet  to 
assert  that  man's  will  is  free  and  to  make  him  respon- 
sible for  his  moral  condition,  may  be  doubtful ;  but 
this  does  not  justify  us  in  disregarding  the  distinct 
enunciations  on  free-will  that  we  find  in  Plato.**  He 
was  probably  unconscious  of  the  dilemma  in  which 
he  was  involved.  The  more  general  question,— 
whether  we  can  conceive  a  free  self-determination, 
and  whether  such  a  determination  is  compatible  with 
the  Divine  government  of  the  world,  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  nature, — appears  never  to  have  been  raised 
by  him. 

The  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  body  is  likewise  beset 
with  considerable  difficulties.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
soul  is  in  its  essence  so  entirely  distinct,  and  in  its 
existence  so  independent,  that  it  has  even  existed,  and 
is  destined  again  to  exist,  without  the  body  j  and 
will   only   attain   a   perfect   life,   corresponding   with 

ifitriji  ix&iar  lurafMXg  8ii  rfc*  nf  the  means  of  moral  education.— 
at/r?jj  fJoi/Xijn*.  Tim.  44  C ;  if  The  Plutonic  schools  always  re- 
man arrives  al  reoaon  and  aecnree  raided  the  freedom  of  the  will  as 
a  right  education  for  his  reason,  he  their  characteristic  doctrine, 
becomes  mature  and  sound,  Kara-  »*E.g.Martin  ii.  361sqq.;Steger, 
*kA*ws  Si...  irtXijt  «ol  <i»4irroi  Plot.  Stud.  ii.  21,  47  ;  in.  38  ra.  ; 
tls-AtiovrdXatpxiTai.  The  blame  Teicbrouller,  Stud.  *,  Gwcb.  d. 
therefore  lies  with  his  own  neglect  Begr.  146  sq.,  369  sti. 
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its  true  nature,  when  it  is  freed  from  corporeal  fetters.100 
On  the  other  hand,  this  alien  body  exerts  on  the  soul 
so  disturbing  an  influence,  that  the  soul  is  dragged 
down  into  the  stream  of  Becoming,  overwhelmed  in 
error,  filled  with  unrest  and  confusion,  intoxicated  by 
passions  and  desires,  by  imaginations,  cares  and  fears.101 
The  stormy  waves  of  corporeal  life  disturb  and  hinder 
its  eternal  courses. 1W  At  its  entrance  into  the  body  it 
drinks  the  draught  of  forgetfulness,103  the  visions  of  its 
past  existence  are  blotted  out  beyond  recognition. 
From  its  union  with  the  body  arises  that  entire  dis- 
figurement of  its  nature  which  Plato  paints  in  such 
strong  colours.104  Moral  faults  and  spiritual  sick- 
nesses are  caused  by  a  bodily  constitution  disordered  or 
diseased ;  rational  care  of  the  body  and  judicious  exer- 
cise are  most  important  as  a  means  of  spiritual  health, 
and  indispensable  as  preliminary  moral  training  for 
individuals  and  for  the  commonwealth  at  large.105 
Descent  and  parentage  are  of  the  greatest  moment ;  the 
dispositions  and  qualities  of  parents  are,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  entailed  upon  their  children.  The 
better  the  former,  the  nobler  the  latter,  as  a  general 
rule.106  From  fiery  ancestors  spring  fiery  descendants  ; 
from  calm  ones,  calm.  Both  qualities,  if  exclusively 
transmitted  in  a  race,  develop  themselves  unduly  :107 

100  See  p.  412  sq.,  and  Pluedo,        "»  Tim.  80  B-90  D ;    R*p.  Hi. 
79  A  sq.  410  B  sqq.    Details  on  this  subject 

101  Pliiedo,  79  C  sq.,  66  B  sqq.,     will  be  given  later  on. 

and  elsewhere.  106  Rep.  v.  459  A  sq. ;  cf.  iii.  415 

1M  Tim.  43  B  sqq.  A ;  Crat.  394  A.     It  is  remarked 

108  Rep.    x.  621   A  ;  Ptoedo,  76  Rep.  415   A  sq.,  cf.  Tim.  19  A, 

C  sq.  that  the  rule  admits  of  exceptions. 
10*  See  p.  414.     Further  in  the        107  Polit.  310  D  sq. ;  cf.  Laws, 

Ethics.  vi.  773  A  Fq. 
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whole  nations  are  often  essentially  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  some  natural  characteristic.10*  The 
circumstances  under  which  marriage  takes  place  are 
therefore  an  important  matter  of  consideration ;  not 
only  the  bodily  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  indi- 
viduals,1"0 but  also  the  general  state  of  the  world  must 
be  taken  into  account.  As  the  universe  changes  in 
great  periods  of  time,  so  for  plants,  beasts,  and  men 
there  are  varying  seasons  of  fruitfulness  and  unfruit- 
fulness  for  soul  and  body;  consequently,  if  marriages 
are  consummated  at  unfavourable  times,  the  race 
deteriorates.110     Thus   we   see   that   corporeal   life   in 

1M  Sec  nolo  77.  tbagoreana.    Ian  U,  ho  says,  Stitp 

l"°  Laws,  vi.  775  B  aqi|. :  mar-  pir   yirrnri}    rtpletot,  f}r   dpitfjtii 

ried  people,  so  long  as    they  con-  xtpi)jtnf3&rti  rlkam,  itBpawtLip  li 

tinue  to  have  offspring,  most  keep  [sc.  irtpicSdt  fatty,  t)r  ipi$p.it  xipi- 

themsclves     from     everything   un-  Aa/i^ifti]  ir  $  rp^rrf  aidant  Bv- 

health)1,  from  all  wrong-doing,  and  ra/iirat  It  cai  tvta<ncvbp.tra.i,  Tptts 

nil  passion,   but  particularly  from  iroariaia  Tirrapai  St  Spout  \aj3- 

drunkenness,     because      all     such  oCcai  SpoxoirTur  Tt  tat  dro^unoitr- 

thir.gs  transfer  their  resnlls  to  tho  tuv   tal   adforrwv   itai    ftiOmtr, 

hollies  and  souls  of  the  children.  T&rra  rparjyopa  nal  /Jijri  rpit  d\- 

""  Rep.  Tiii.   546.     PI*to  says  \i)X*  iwitpiiw  &v  txtrpnoi  TvBpiir 

that  for    all    living   beings  at  for  rtpriti  rifvyili  dvo  ippavla!  xo- 

plunts,  after  the  times  of  their  bo-  pixtrtu  rpit  aii^Sdi,  T7jt  pit  ttr-ijy 

dily  and  spiritual  fiuit fulness,  there  Wat,    inarbr   Tocavrinii,    r))*   St 

coma  periods    of   unfruitfulness,  if  laopitti   pir    tjj,    xpo^ijrij    Si    [so 

they  are  caused  to  return  to  their  Hermann  and  most  moderns,  with 

former  path  owing  to  some  rev*,  a  few  good  MSS. ;   Weber's  pro- 

lution  of  tb*  spheres,  &c.    This  is  posal,  l)o  num.  Plat.  13   to  read! 

further  developed  by  it  comparison  loop.,  tjj  pip,  gives  the  same  sense, 

between  the  periods  of  the  universe  hut    does    nit    commend    itself] 

and  those  of  the  human  race.     But  itarbr  pie  ipWpwy  tiro  Siaptrpur 

instead  of  saying  generally :  'even  jJijrur     rtprilot,     Stottfmr     trii 

the   universe    is    subjected    to   u  iniarav,  ipjUtnm  U  Jiku»,  itarbr 

change,  only  in  longer   periods  of  St   nijiwr  TpiASes.  typ-wat  Si  dBtoi 

times,  while    mankind  changes  in  dpE^iij  ytuipirpixbi,  tkcOtov  (what 

shorter   poriods,'  Plato  marks  the  follows,  yivtta)  tipun.   ApeirSrwr 

duration  of  the  two  periods  in  de-  no!  x'lp^""  TreweW.  This  riddle, 

finite   numbers.    These   he  states  the  key  to   which   was   evidently 

indirectly,  giving  us   a  numerical  possessed  by  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  12, 

enigma,  in  tha  manner  of  the  1^-  131  b.  a.  4  so/].),  hod  by  Cicoro'a 
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fcsr  «  icn^  a  «rnar»-  11c  **r.*^i 
anir*  «i  jn*  irxmi''  :mn.  *zut  wrr.^ 
itrL  iitt  ~*\<s*m  uufatas  aee  v.i_  L 
2-41  -  Tie  ammier  sea  rs5**f £  r> 
iju*  iinra.  lipase,  ii  nn-zrz'bsz  if 
T.vzz  5'jtt  run**    fcv:*:rLair  *»  lit* 


f  *£/-  ****?'-  v,  Uj*  «?v,cu:  *r.    -<:«i  - 

c~,«//a  *A  w->vb    ;s   ti*:   yr*5*fL.\ 

*t/jr*:A  \u..~+z.~v  *..  i.tL-r+rb-.ta  of 
»kw  ,,  I  ioaj  jet*  tb*;  i-..y/»isy  as 
lay  o*tj  rWv.     0>i'»  pr>ixfcri,  i.e. 
tb*    w,rvJ,    I '-».:/>    ut»,  rcy/ref   ia 
lor*  jrer    p*riol*,   ai*4    v&ierg'je*  a 
tX.yrtSjcr  chan;:*,  than  tLe   race*  of 
uaml':h4,  who  charge  more  qeicidy 
and    Afr.itb'jWy.      In   Pythagorean 
lan£«2age :    tLe   former  has  for  its 
circuit  a  Ur?<,-r  narob^r,  the  latter 
a.  smaller ;  the  former  a  complete, 
the    Utter    an     incomplete :     the 
former  a  square,  the  latter  an  ob- 
long   number.     ''Oblong    numbers 
are  those  composed  of  two  unequal 
factors;    the    rectangle,    however, 
compared  with  the  jyjuare,  stands 
on  the  si'le  of  the  incomplete  ;  sec 
vol.  i.  3rd  edit.,  p.  341,  3,  4  ;  302, 
3.)     These  numbers  are  now  to  be 
described    more    in    detail.     The 
circuit  of  the  world   is  contained 
by  a  complete  number,  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  year  of  the  world,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  everything 
returns   to  the  position  which   it 
had  at  the  beginning,  consists   of 
10,000  years  (see  p.   344).     The 
number  10,000  is  a  complete  num- 


tiit 


sacral  itcnirrrj  .     T :  liii  aizx*»tr 

lie   an^Lser   wzzi'J*  oantin*    lie 

'wxj.jl  rir*f  ii»»  xx3l:*??*  rf  J,^*rs, 
as  I*-*  ei^cn^i^  rf  wii*^  a  eL-nre 
is  x  jmt  vz  \*vu3  oizztts  al«:«a  ia 

c*  »w,pe  to  ei->«ri«  f-r 
cc<c<aa  c£  o4*i  A  C  -  We  are 
loA  fcr*r_T.  tiiAt  h  k§  tbe  fir«  nczn- 
l«er  ia  w'_::h  at^-Te-fit  ^*^otu, 
^t:,  oenr,  pcr«  riii;«jd  propor- 
ti'jiLj  «LLh  can  be  expressed  in 
wb-vie  rubbers  rdrra  Tporrnopa 
Kaxinrra. ....  ari&rwa*  .  Secoo ilr, 
the  €TirpcT9t  rxltu^  or  the  series 
so  ob?aiL«e*l  ror  thU  mu>t  be  the 
meaning,  whether  the  «r  before  csit. 
be  refernrJ  to  at^i^cij.  or,  as  seems 
prtferaole,  to  rarra\.  joined  with 
the  number  five,  and  three  times 
increased,  gives  two  dp/uruu,  which 
are  described  at  length.  We 
learn  further  that  the  whole  com- 
bination of  numbers  here  described 
is  '  geometric/  i.e.  all  the  numbers 
out  of  which  it  is  composed  can  be 
exhibited  in  a  geometrical  construc- 
tion, la  the  first  part  of  this  de- 
scription, the  a{/$r)<r€is  &wdfupcd  re 
gal  duwaffT€v6fi€Pai  refer  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  dealing  with  equations, 
the  roots  of  which  arc  the  numbers 
of  the  Pythagorean  triangle,  3, 4, 5. 
The  Pythagoreans  call  three  and 
four  IvraaTivbuoHXL,  five  Zvwafkiwji, 
because  52  =  3*  +  42  (see  details  in 
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to  be  reconciled  with  other  theories  of  Plato  does  not 
appear. 


vol.  i.  344,  2,  3rd  edit.}.  To  start 
from  these  number!  vdi  all  tlic 
mora  suitable  because  the  law  of 
tie  combination  of  kind,  iho  lair 
oiydnot,  was  to  bo  here  determined, 
and  the  numlier  fire,  in  which 
three  and  four  aro  potentially  con- 
tained, is  called  ydfiot  by  the  Py- 
thagoreans, as  the  first  combina- 
tion of  a  mala  and  female  number 
(vol.  i.  343,  4;  335,3).  The  old 
commentators  recognise  the  Py- 
thagorean triangle  in  this  passage  '. 
cf.  Pint.  Do  Is.  66,  p.  373,  who 
says  of  this  triangle  :  $  mi  UMruiy 
<V  rjj  roAirrfo.  !««  toi/tv  {?)  rpK- 
**XtttB$mt  -ri  yaiifiXto*  Jutypa/ifia 
awr&mir.  From  these  elements, 
then,  by  repeated  augmentation 
{aiifi}»-tii)  a  proportion,  or  oven 
several  proportions  (For  the  ex- 
pression Hvfijirni  leaves  this  indefi- 
nite), are  to  be  found  with  four 
terms  (tyxx,  which  is  hero  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  iv.  443  D),  and 
three  determinations  as  to  the  dis- 
irithmetical   ratio)  of 


portions  of  the  form :  A  :  B  =  B 
:  C-C  :  D  (the  words  ^ijt4  rpbt 
AXXijXa  show  that  we  hare  to  deal 
with  proporlions).  The  numbers 
of  these  Spot  are  to  be  partly  ifiot- 
oDmi,  partly  inettaovrTti,  and 
partly  nSfofMt,  partly  QBiromt. 
{The  genitives,  ipototirrur,  &c,, 
must,  of  course,  be  made  to  depend 
on  Spot ;  dptfffiQf  is  to  he  supplied, 
and  Spot  6fL(no6fTU¥,  &c. ,  to  be  ex- 
plained :  Spot  which  consist  in 
SBp-ei  biMoivTit,  &(.-.)  What 
s  means  is  a  question.  As  the 
square  numbers  are  called  6n<net 
and  the  oblong  Ar6jiouu  (Jambl.  in 
Micom.  p.  115  Tennul. ),  Hermann, 


b.  is.  is  quito  right  in  referring 
bfiatoir  to  the  formation  of  square 
numbers,  dvOftwaPr  to  ihe  formation 
of  oblong  numbers.  Atfforrur  and 
ipBifbuTut  are  obscure.  I  do  not 
think  it  probable  that  the  former  h 
equivalent  to  iin>v>v*,  and  the  latter 
to  dro/wiour  (Weber,  p.  22,  follow- 
ing Kettig).  ft  seems  unlikely 
that  in  a  description  otherwise 
bo  extraordinarily  concise,  Plato 
should  hare  used  such  a  pleonasm  ; 
and  the  meaning  in  question  cannot 
be  extracted  from  the  original  sig- 
nification of  'increasing  and  di- 
minishing '  without  straining  the 
words.  Tho  cat,  too,  before  ai- 
{irrur  leads  us  to  expect  some- 
thing new.  and  not  a  mere  repe- 
tition of  what  ire  hare  already  been 
told  by  bp.oieirTwr  and  ArOfiatair- 
rur.  Weber  believes  that  the  pro- 
portion intended  by  Plato  (and  the 
only  one  as  ho  thinks)  in  the  words 
ivQitpwrtf.  .  .  fl]r^)mnnu<tt linva 
been  formed  out  of  certain  powers 
of  live,  four,  and  three,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  first  and  third  term 
are  square  numbers,  Ihe  second  and 
fourth  oblong  numbers,  and  that 
the  terms  (an  account  or  the  iwl- 
i-ptTot  rvB/iiir  to  be  mentioned  Im- 
mediately) stand  in  Ihe  proportion 
of  4  :  3.  Hence  he  gets  the  follow- 
ing proportion  :  5'  x  4*  x  4'  :  4*  x  52 
x  33  .  51  x  4*  x  33  ~  33  x  fia  x  4 
=  6400  :  4600  :  3000 :  2700.  Hero 
(he  sum  of  the  first  and  third  term 
give  tbo  complete  number  10,000  ; 
(bat  of  the  second  and  fourth  term 
the  incomplete  number  7500.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  the  suppositions 
from  which  he  starts  are  very  un- 
certain. The  tone  of  tbe  passage 
itself  leaves  it  undecided  whether 
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Plato  connects  his   doctrine   of  the   soul  with   his 
physiological  theories  by  means  of  a  teleology,  .whichr 

we  have  to  do  with  one  or  several  <r€uv,  can  bo  obtained  by  forming  a 
proportions  of  four  terms.  It  is  scries  of  their  collective  terms  (27, 
not  said  that  in  this  or  these  pro-  36,  45,  48,  64,  75,  80,  100,  125), 
portion  or  proportions  the  first  and  and  summing  the  numbers  of  this 
third  term  roust  be  square,  and  the  series  (just  as  the  numbers  of  the 
second  and  fourth  oblong;  but  harmonic  series  are  summed  in  Tim. 
merely  that,  generally  shaking,  Locr.  96  B).  This  would  give  600 
square  and  oblong  numbers  do  oc-  ns  the  result,  and  the  notion  would 
cur  in  those  places.  And  we  can-  then  be  that  evyoplai  and  &<popLa  of 
not  infer  from  the  ixlTpiros  ituS/xt)*  mankind  change  in  periods  of  600 
that  the  proportion  (if  it  is  only  years.  We  might  further  observe 
one)  advances  in  the  ratio  of  4  :  3,  that  600  is  ten  times  60,  and  60 
because  in  every  equation  proceed-  =  3x4x5  ;  and  if  at  the  same 
ing  from  the  elements  3,  4,  5,  there  time  we  could  assume  that  Plato 
is  an  iTrhpiTos  frvdfirjv  together  with  determined  the  yevcb  in  the  pre- 
the  number  five.  Secondly  (and  sent  case  at  60  years  (say,  as  the 
this  is  the  main  point),  Weber  gets  longest  period  of  procreative  power 
two  numbers  by  his  proportion  ;  in  man)  we  should  get  this  result : 
these  occur  in  what  follows  as  the  As  a  new  circuit  begins  for  the  in- 
sums  of  the  two  ap/xo»iai :  the  dividual  souls  after  10  hundred 
number  of  the  year  of  the  world,  years,  and  for  the  universe  after  10 
10,000,  and  the  number  7500.  But  thousand  years  (see  above),  so  the 
in  the  words  I*  <p  w/xury  .  .  .  dW-  race  undergoes  a  revolution  after 
(prjvav  Plato  means  to  describe  only  10  generations.  Hitherto,  how- 
one  number,  that  of  the  period  of  ever,  we  have  too  little  ground 
the  todpdnruov  ycw€Tbv.  What  to  explain  Plato's  meaning  with 
this  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  found,  is  any  certainty.  In  the  second  part 
not  sufficiently  stated  in  these  of  the  description,  the  numbers 
words,  so  long  as  their  meaning  is  meant  by  the  words  8>v  irlrptros 
not  more  clearly  explained.  From  irtfytrjv  .  .  .  ixarby  Si  Kvfiuv  rpt&Bos 
the  three  elements,  3,  4,  5,  which  can  be  more  definitely  specified. 
Plato  makes  the  basis  of  his  cal-  Of  the  two  apjxovlai  here  mentioned, 
culation,  we  could  derive  proper-  one  must  give  the  number  100  x  100- 
tions  of  four  terms  in  such  a  way  =  10,000.  The  other  (as  Hermann 
that,  raised  to  the  third  power,  they  rightly  explains)  muat  give  a  num- 
could  be  connected,  by  proportional  ber  consisting  of  100  cubes  of  the 
means  (on  the  system  described  p.  number  3,  and  a  hundred  numbers 
671,  3),  two  and  two.  Then  we  get  obtained  from  the  rational  diago* 
the  three  equations  :  1)  3s  :  32  nals  of  the  number  5  after  the 
x  4  :  3  x  4a  :  4s  =  27  :  36  :  48  deduction  of  1,  and  from  its  irra- 
:  64 ;  2)  3*  :  32  x  5  :  3  x  5*  :  5s  tional  diagonals  after  the  deduc- 
=  2  7:  45  :  75  :  125 ;  3)  4s  :  42  tion  of  2.  This  number  is  7500  \ 
x  5  :  4  x  5*  :  53  =  64  :  80  :  100  obtained  from  100  x33= 2700  and 
:  125.  From  these  the  number  100  x  48.  48  is  ono  less  than  the 
required,  the  dpiBfibs  Kvpios  yevt-  square  of  the  rational  diagonals, 
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though  sometimes  graceful  and  ingenious,  is  poor  in 
scientific  results.     The   details  of  his  physiology  are 


and  two  leas  than  tliat  of  tho  irra- 
tional diagonals  of  6;  the  diagonal 
of5  =  y(2  «?)-/iii,  its  rational 
diagonal  =  •/i'S  —  7  ;  the  square  of 
the  former  is  therefore  50;  of  the 
latter  49.  Any  further  stops  are 
uncertain.  The  two  numbers  men- 
tioned  are   to   proceed  from  two 

bers  progressing  in  a  definite 
arithmetical  ratio  (ap/iwla  is  to  ho 
taken  in  a  mathematical,  and  not 
in  a  musical  or  metaphysico-cthical 
sense),  by  multiply  rug  the  irtrpirei 
Tufti*!*  of  the  series  previously  ar- 
rived nt  (seo  p.  421)  in  combina- 
tion with  the  number  5  three  times 
(rpli  n^ijflm)-  The  iwttptrot  .i« 
/tyr  can  only  be  the  numbers  3 
and  4  themselves,  for  wOpim 
means  (Theo.  Math.  Uu  eq..  Bull.) 
for  any  arithmetical  relation  ol  ir 
AaxJjrti  fat  wp&rots  irpdi  dXX^J- 
\out  *6>eti  trrtt  (dptttfLoi)  .  .  .  ixt- 
Tphrur  Si  i  rwr  i"  »pit  y'.  The  rplt 
ai'-fiSfi!  means,  as  Aristotle  ex< 
plains,    Polit.   v.    12,   1316  a.  7: 

6tO*  i  T»V  ttWW&pHO™  Jplfl/IOT  TOU- 

tdu  (ihe  number  of  ihe  Pythagorean 
triangle:  3,  4,  5)  tripiit  y4rtfrat. 
Tboso  two  series  of  numbers  are  to 
be  obtained  by  a  combination  of 
the  three,  four,  and  five  cubes 
which  give  the  above  sums.  We- 
ber's proposal  ()■.  27  sq.)  is  worth 
consideration.  Ho  combines  3 
and  4  singly  at  first  by  mnltiplica- 
liiiti  with  5,  and  then  again  multi. 
plies  both  multiples  3x5  and  4 
x  6  with  the  nnmbers  of  the  Py- 
thagorean triangle.  He  Ihus  gets 
two  series  of  three  terms  progress- 
ing in  the  ratio  of  3,  4,  5  (and  at 
the  same  time  in  arithmetical  pro- 


portion), which  can  also  be  exhibit- 
ed in  a  geometrical  construction,  as 
he    shows:  1)  3  x  3  x  5  =  45  ;  4 

x  3  x5  =  60;5  x  3  x  5  =  75;2) 
8x4x5  =  60;  4x4x5  =  80;  5 

x  4  x  5  =  100.  Multiply  the  first 
terra  of  tho  first  series  with  the 
first  term  of  the  second,  &c,  nod 
we  arrive  at  the  oblong  numbers 
45  x  60  =  2700 ;  60  x  80  =  4800  ; 
75  x  1O0  =  750O.  Multiply  each 
of  the  three  terms  of  ths  second 
series  into  itself,  and  we  get  tho 
square  numbers:  60  x  60  =  3600  ; 
80x80  =  0400;  and  as  a  third  the 
sum  of  both  :  100  x  100  =  10,000. 
Symmetry  would  perhaps  require 
that  the  three  terms  of  the  first 
scries  should  also  be  multiplied 
into  themselves,  which  does  not  fit 
into  the  Platonic  construction.  But, 
however  we  are  to  understand 
Pluto's  eiposition,  and  however  we 
are  to  fill  up  its  deficiency,  we 
must  not  expect  from  the  present 

to  the  law  governing  (lie  change  of 
Ihe  races  of  mankind.  Plato  him- 
self indicates  as  much  when  he 
says,  546  A  sq. :  however  wise  the 
rulers  of  tho  stato  may  be,  it  is 
impossible  fur  them  to  know  the 
times  of  t&ysrla  and  &<j>opia  for  our 
race,  and  to  avoid  fatal  mistakes  in 
managing  the  union  of  parents. 
Plato's  object  is  rather  to  show  the 
mysterious  importance  of  that  law 
by  giving  an  interpretation  of  it  in 
enigmatical  formulas ;  hot  the  law 
itself  becomes  no  clearer  (ns  Ari- 
Btolle,  loc.  ciL  objects),  even  if  we 
could  interpret  the  fiiruiulre  mathe- 
matically. The  mystic  element 
here,  as  the  mythical  elsewhere,  is 
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interesting,  as  showing  the  then  state  of  that  science 
and  his  acuteness  in  explaining  the  complicated  phe- 
nomena of  life  from  such  inadequate  experimental 
data ;  but  in  reference  to  his  philosophic  system  their 
importance  is  very  small. 

That  the  three  parts  of  the  soul  may  be  undisturbed 
in  their  specific  nature  and  proper  relation,  a  separate 
dwelling,  says  Plato,  is  allotted  to  each.111  The  two 
circles  of  the  rational  soul  are  placed  in  the  head, 
which  is  round,  that  thence  as  from  a  citadel,  the  whole 
may  be  ruled.112  The  senses  are  appointed  to  be  its 
organs.113  Sensible  perception,  however,  does  not  belong 
exclusively  to  the  rational  soul,  but  extends  to  the 

intended  to  conceal  a  deficiency  of  67  C  sqq.  Cf.  Martin,  ii.  157-171, 
scientific  knowledge  under  apparent  291-294  ad  h.  loc.  Sleep  also  is 
explanations.  derived  from  the  interior  fire  of  the 
^XV*  veplodot,  p.  43  D  sqq.,  eyes :  if  the  eyelids  close,  the  inner 
44  B  l),  47  D,  85  A,  90  D ;  cf.  supra,  movements  of  the  body  must  be  re- 
p.  358  ;  p.  359,  166.  The  sutures  laxed  and  at  rest,  Tim.  45  D  sq. 
of  the  skull  aro  (76  A)  derived  The  sensations  of  hearing  are 
from  the  revolution  of  this  circle  caused  by  the  tones  moving  the  air 
of  the  soul,  and  its  interruption  by  in  the  inside  of  the  ear,  and  this 
the  afflux  of  nourishment  (cf.  43  motion  is  transmitted  through  the 
D  sqq.).  blood  into  the  brain,  and  to  the  soul. 
u*  44  D  sq.  The  soul  is  thus  induced  to  a  mo- 
313  Tim.  45  A.  Of  the  parti-  tion  extending  from  the  head  to 
cular  senses  Plato  explains  sight  the  region  of  the  liver,  to  the  sent 
by  the  supposition  that  there  is  an  of  desire,  and  this  motion  pro- 
interior  fire  (or  light)  in  the  eye,  cceding  from  the  soul  is  dirofj  (Tim. 
which  passingoutfromtheeye  unites  67  A  sq.).  Taste  consists  in  a 
with  the  kindred  fire  'which  comes  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the. 
out  of  luminous  bodies,  and  trans-  vessels  (<p\tpcs)  of  the  tongue 
mits  the  motion  through  the  whole  (Tim.  65  C  sq.).  Smell  depends 
body  to  the  soul.  (Tim.  45  B-D ;  cf.  on  the  penetration  of  vapours 
Soph.  266  C ;  The«t.  156  D  ;  Kep.  (jcand*  and  6/t/xH  see  p.  378) 
vi.  508  A.)  This  light  dwelling  in  into  the  vessels  between  the  head 
the  eye  Plato  calls  6\f/is.  The  phe-  and  the  navel,  and  the  roughness 
nomen  a  of  reflected  light,  and  reflec-  or  smoothness  of  their  contact 
tions  in  mirrors,  are  discussed,  (66  D  6qq.). 
Tim.  46  A-C ;  the  colours  of  lights, 
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inferior  parts.111     With  it  is  connected  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  and  pain,11*  of  which  the  mortal  soul,  only  is 


"*Cf.  supra,  note  81,  and  what 
has  just  been  quoted  as  to  bearing 
and  smell;  p.  65  C  we  arc  told  that 
the  Hood -vessel  9  of  the  tongue,  the 
organs  ortasle,  run  into  the  heart. 

111  Mad-tyM,  aocording  to  Tim. 
64  sqq.,  takes  place  when  an  exter- 
nal shook  brings  abont  ft  move- 
ment in  the  body,  which  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  anul.  Hence  it  oc- 
curs only  to  the  parts  of  the  body 
which  lire  mobile,  while  those 
which  are  immobile,  such  ns  bonce 
and  bair,  are  insensible.  Tha 
most  important  medium  for  the 
dissemination  of  sensations  in  the 
body,  Plata  considered  to  be  the 
blood,  on  account  of  ita  superior 
mobility  (Tim.  70  A  sq.,  77  E,  65 
C,  C7  B).  (The  nerves  were  quite 
unknown  in  hie  day,  and  remained 
ao  for  a  considerable  lime  after- 
wards.) If  the  motion  only  takes 
place  in  the  body  very  gradually, 
f.  :„  ...  __.:„j  -t  a||p  „,<,  : 


takes  place  quick:  enough  to  be  re- 
marked,  while  its  re-establish  men  t 
passes  unnoticed  ;  or  the  case  may 
be  exactly  reversed.      Then,  in  the 

without  pleasure ;  in  the  latter 
that  purely  sensuous  pleasure  which 
is  spoken  of,  I'hileb.  51  A  sqq.,  62 
E,  63  D,  66  C.  To  say  that  the 
latter  is  'no  longer  merely  sensu- 
ous, hut  has  become  intellectual, 
mathematical '  (Susemihl,  ii.  -129), 


i   to  c 


1    with' 


a  sensation.  If  it  passes  quickly, 
easily,  and  unrestrained  by  any 
obstacles,  as  the  motion  of  light  in 
seeing,  it  creates  a  very  distinct 
sensation,  but  one  neither  pleasur- 
able nor  painful.  If  it  is  combined 
with  a  noticeablo  interruption,  or 
a  noticeable  re -establishment  of  the 
natural  condition,  there  arises  in 
the  former  ense  pain,  in  the  litter 
pleasure  (Tim.  64  A  sqq. ;  with 
regard  to  pleasure  and  the  ahseoce 
of  pleasure  cf.  Philob.  31  D  sqq., 
42  C  sqq. ;  Gorg.  49G  C  sqq. ;  Rep. 
ix.  683  C  sqq.).  But  pain  and 
pleasure  are  not  always  conditioned 
s  another.     It  may  happen 


affords  San  xari  /TfLtKpbv  rar . 
Ktnliatis  <fX7)$(,  t&s  St  xXypiiatit 
dSpiai  ml  tot*  ittydKa,  e.g.  plea- 
sant smells,  so  Philob.  61  ii,  be 
mentions,  as  examples  of  pure 
qioral,  rdt  rtpt  re  t&  *a\b  Xe- 
■ySptva  Xpii^oTa,  Ka\  %fpl  TJ  gyfr 
ftara,  irai  twv  batUM  Tftt  rXttorat, 
Hal  Tilt  tl»  <pS6yywr,  to!  Ssa  (and 
generally  "everything  which)  rat 
irStlai  iramS^nvt  tx°*ra  •  ■  ■  rit 
T\i)piifftil  aiffftjrit  .  .  .  -rapallSu- 
aw.  Uf  these  sensations  of  plea- 
sure, however  (among  which  those 
of  smell  are  of  course  less  noble 
than  those  of  sight  and  hearing), 
52  A,  at  vepi  t&  jiaflij/mTB  floral  are 
expressly  distinguished.  In  I'hi- 
leb. 66  C  (ij  i/Sorit  IStpcr  AXirout 
&pto&liivQi,  Kadap&s  ixwopioarrti 
rijs  i/>uxjit  nfrrijt  Arurr^/KM,  rait  Si 
alaS^acaw  FToptVat),  where  the  re- 
ceived reading  certainly  agrees 
with  the  above  remarks,  bnt  in 
itself  is  liable  to  verbal  and 
logical  difficulties,  I  woold  there- 
fore propose :  Tttt  fitr  r.  it.  air. 
iriar^puut  (as  one  MS.  rends),  t4i 
8'  aUrS.  iw. 
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capable.116  This  soul  inhabits  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
but  being  itself  divided  into  a  noble  and  ignoble  part, 
its  dwelling  has  likewise  two  divisions,  as  the  chambers 
of  women  in  houses  are  partitioned  from  those  of  men. 
Courage  has  its  place  in  the  breast,  nearest  the  sove- 
reign Reason;  Desire  in  the  lower  parts.117  In  the 
breast  is  the  heart,  the  chief  organ  of  Courage ;  thence, 
throughout  the  whole  body  spread  the  channels  of  the 
blood,  which  is  quick  to  proclaim  in  every  direction  the 
mandates  and  threatenings  of  Courage.118  These  chan- 
nels further  serve  to  convey  in  the  blood  continual 
restitution  of  decaying  particles;110  in  them  the  air 
circulates,120  entering  and  leaving  the  body  partly 
through  the  breathing  passages,121  partly  through  the 
flesh  and  the  skin.122    The  lungs  are  placed  about  the 

116  Cf.  supra,  note  82.  This,  how-  human  body  ;  but,  according  to  the 
ever,  can  only  hold  good  of  sen-  same  principle,  these  are  continu- 
sible  pleasure  and  its  opposite,  ally  repaired  out  of  the  blood,  into 
Plato  recognises  a  spiritual  plea-  which  the  nourishment  spread  by 
sure  besides,  Rep.  ix.  582  B,  583  means  of  the  fire  (the  inner  warmth) 
B,  586  £  sqq.,  vi.  485  D  ;  Phileb.  in  the  body,  is  brought  by  the  air 
52  A ;  see  p.  187.  which  enters  in  the  act  of  breath- 

117  Tim.  69  E  sq.,  70  D,  77  B.  ing  (cf.  note  122).     In  yontb,  so 

118  70  A  6q.  It  has  already  been  long  as  tho  elements  of  the  body 
noticed,  note  115,  that  the  blood  is  are  fresh,  they  hold  together  faster 
the  transmitting  medium  of  scnsa-  and  digest  nourishment  more  easily, 
tion.  Tim.  77  C  sqq.  (cf.  Martin,  more  goes  into  than  out  of  the 
ii.  301  6qq.,  323  6qq.)  iB  an  attempt  body — it  grows ;  in  age,  after  it  is 
to  describe  the  system  of  the  blood-  worn  out,  it  diminishes,  and  finally 
vessels;  there  is  no  mention  hero  breaks  up  altogether. 

of  the  distinction    between  veins  12°  78  E  sq.,  80  D.     Plato  hem 

and  arteries,  still  less  of  the  circu-  follows  Diogenes ;  see  vol.  i.  227,  7, 

lation  of  the  blood,  which  was  en-  3rd  edit. 

tirelv  unknown  to  the  ancients.  m  The   obscure  description,  77 

n*  Plato's  theory  in  detail  is  as  E  sqq.,  is  elucidated  by  Martin,  ii. 

follows  (Tim.  80  C  sqq.,  78  E  *q.):  334  sqq. ;  Susemihl,  ii.  453  6<jq. 

Every  element  tends  towards  what  vn  Plato   supposes  with  Lmpe- 

is  homogeneous  to  it :    parts  are  docles  (see  vol.  l.  647),  not  only  a 

■constantly  disappearing  from  the  respiration  but  a  perspiration.  The 
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heart  to  cool  it,  and  to  make  a  soft  cushion  for  its 
violent  beating.113  The  connection  of  Desire  with 
Reason  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  liver ;  as 
Desire,  pnrauant  to  its  nature,  neither  understands  nor 
inclines  to  follow  rational  arguments,  it  must  be  ruled 
by  imaginations ;  and  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  liver. 
The  Reason  causes  to  appear  on  its  smooth  surface,  as 
on  a  mirror,  pleasant  or  terrible  images :  it  changes 
the  natural  sweetness  and  colour  of  the  liver  by  the 
infusion  of  bile,  or  else  restores  it :  thus  alarming  or 
quieting  the  part  of  the  soul  which  has  its  dwelling 
there.  The  liver  is,  in  a  word,  the  organ  of  presenti- 
ments and  of  prophetic  dreams;1"  in  the  same  way, 
divination  in  general  belongs  only  to  the  irrational 
man m     Plato  ascribes  no   great    importance   to   the 

air,  he  thinks  (78  D-79  E),  enters  conclusions  lo  be  drawn  from  them, 

into  too  body  illernntelj  through  He  also  rejects  vaticination  from 

the    windpipe    and     throat,    ond  victims. — The  spleen  is  intended  (o 

through  the  skin  ;  here  it  becomes  keep  the  liver  pure, 
warmed  bj  the  inner  fire,  and  then        ''"  71  K:  ftamtiir  dtaerfrg  *V4i 

seeks   its  kindred  element  outside  drBpavirQ  StButtf  eiAtlt  trravi  yip 

the  body  by  one  or  tho  other  oF  the  laVfrrcru  fiamr^,  itdiov  <al  i\v- 

wnys  just  mentioned.     Thero  is  no  feuidXV  J)  ™S"  favor  Ti)t  rfc  Qpeii)- 

void  space  ;  snd,  accordingly,  other  oiwr  rttifitU  lirafur  1)  tii  tiiror  J} 

sir  is  pressed  into  the  body  by  the  iii.   Ttra    ISavaiaaliAr  rapaX\d£as, 

sir  passing  ont ;  through  the  ekin  Only  the  interpretation  of  prophecy 

if  the  one  current  is  coming  out  is  matter  of  reason  and  reflection, 

through     the     mouth    and    nose,  CF.  Laws,  719  C,  and  supra,  p.  176 

through  the  mouth  and  nose  if  the  sq.,  nnd,  ou  the  other  side,  p.  101. 

current  is  passing  out  through  the  Prophetic   and  significant  dreams 

skin.  occur,  ss  is  well  known,   in  the 

183  70  C  iqq. ;  not  only  air  but  Phiedr.  60  I)  «&,  nnd  Crito,  44  A, 

drink  is  supposed  to  pass  into  the  and  in  the  Eudemus  (Cic.  Dio.  1, 

lungs.  25,  53)  composed  bv  Aristotle  as 

1SJ  Tim.  71  A-72D.   Even  after  Plato's     scholar;     ami   t ho    belief 

death  traces  of  prophetic  pictures  in  presentiments,  expressing  them 

remain  in  the  liver.    Plato,  how.  selves    sometimes   in  sleep,  some 

ever,  observes   that  they  are  too  times  in  waking,  may  have  .been 

doll  and  obscure  for  any  definite  seriously  held  by   Plato,  on    the 
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other  organs:  those  of  digestion  he  especially  regards 
as  a  place  of  reserve  for  food,  the  decomposition  of 
which  he  derives  from  the  natural  warmth  of  the 
body.126  Some  other  physiological  theories  of  his  can 
in  this  place  be  only  shortly  indicated.127 
J  Plants 128  and  animals,129  he  says,  are  formed  for  the 
Sake  of  man ;  plants  to  be  his  food,  animals  to  serve  as 
an  abode  for  those  human  souls  which  have  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  a  higher  life.  Plants  too  are 
living  beings,  but  their  soul  is  of  the  lowest  kind, 
capable  neither  of  reason  nor  opinion,  but  only  of  desire 
and  sensation;  a  soul  only  moved  from  without,  to 
which  has  been  denied  the  motion  that  proceeds 
from  and  returns  into  itself130 — self-consciousness; 
therefore,  plants  can  never  change  their  place.  The 
Timaeus  represents  animals  as  having  been  all  originally 

precedent  of  the  Socratic  Damon,  further  cf.  the  quotation  on  392  sqq. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  certainly  re-  190  77  B:  Tetovo*  ybf  StareXei 
marks  (and  this  is  the  more  cor-  irAvra,  ffrpatpivrt  5'  ai/ry  fr  iavrf 
rect  consequence  from  his  Doint  of  rep2  iavrb  tV  M^  tfaiw  aTaxra- 
view)  that  the  animal  desires  as-  nivy  idvr)<ju>  rjj  5'  oUclq.  xpwa-^vv 
sert  themselves  more  unrestrain-  tuv  avrou  re  Xoylcracrdai  ko.ti66vti 
edly  in  dreams,  because  in  sleep  (pvatv  ov  xapadttwKev  ij  yt  veer  is. 
the  rational  life  recedes  into  tho  These  words  have  generally  been 
background.  (Rep.  ix.57lC,  where  wrongly  coustrued,  e.g.  by  Stall- 
Schleiormacher,  PI.  WW.  III.  i.  baum,  Martin  (i.  207,  ii.  322), 
601  tries  to  find  too  much  ;  tho  and  by  H.  Mailer.  The  transla- 
example  which  Plato  quotes  is  tion  U :  '  Its  yiptcis  has  not  con- 
taken  from  Sophocl.  CEdip.  Rex,  ferred  upon  it  such  a  nature  as  to 
981).  repel  movements  coming  from 
128  71  E  sq.  ;  cf.  80  D  sq.  without,    while   it  moves  in  and 

127  Cf.  44  £  so.  on  the  limbs:  round  itself*  (or  joining  <pvuw  with 
73  A  sqq.  on  the  formation  of  nm<-  Kanhhpri,  '  has  not  granted  it  to 
row,  brain,  flesh,  and  bones;  75  repel,  &c.'), 'but  to  avail  itself  of  its 
D  on  the  mouth  ;  75  E  sqq.  on  the  own  motion,  and  so  to  perceive 
skin,  hair,  and  nails.  somewhat  of  its  own  conditions, 

128  77  A-C,  see  p.  416,  83.  and  to  reflect  on  them,* 
»  90  E,  91  D  sqq.,  with  which 
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men ;  the  Phajdrus,1'1  on  the  contrary,  discriminates 
between  animal  souls  proper,  and  souls  which  have 
descended1  out  of  human  into  animal  forms;  at  the 
same  time  intimating  that  the  soul  of  man  as  such  can 
never  become  that  of  a  beast.  '  According  to  the  mea- 
sure and  the  nature  of  the"  soul's  unfaithfulness  to  its 
human  vocation  is  regulated  the  animal  body  it  is  to 
occupy."2  So  that  in  this  theory  the  generic  differ- 
ences in  the  animal  world  are  a  consequence  of  human 
conduct.  Elsewhere,  however,  these  are  more  truly 
regarded  as  necessary  for  the  general  completeness  of 
the  universe.133 

Even  the  distinctions  of  sex  and  the  propagation  of 
mankind  are  made  to  result  from  the  misdeeds  through 
which  some  human  souls  were  degraded  into  lower 
forms : 1M  though  this  is  hardly  consistent  either  with 
the  unconditional  necessity  of  propagation,1"  or  with 
the  essential  equality  of  the  two  sexes,13'  which  Plato 
elsewhere  asserts. 

The  Timasus,  in  its  last  section,  treats  at  con- 
siderable length  of  diseases;  not  only  diseases  of  the 
body,137  but  such  maladies  of  mind  as  result  from  bodily 

i™  249  1);  seep.  411,  55.  quotations  from  Hippo   and    Em- 

1K  Tim.'JtDsqq. ;  Plisedo,  82  A,  pedocles,  vol.  i.  216,  1;  646,4,  3rd 

cf.  supra,  pp.  ITS,  394,  411,  499  sq.  edit. 

lal  See  p.  388.  1M  Syrap.  206  B  sqq.;  Lawn,  iv. 

>M  Tim.  9U  E  tqi].,  41   E  too..  721  B  «[.,  vi.  773  E:  seep.  193. 

(see  p.  392).     In  tlio  Erst  of  these  ™  Rep.  r.  452  E  sqq.     I  shall 

passages   sexual   impulse    is    thus  retain  to  this  point  later  on. 

explained.     Tlie  male    semen    (an  ™  81  E-86  A.      Three-  canses  of 

efflux  of  the  spinal  marrow)  is  lito  disease  are  mentioned:  1.  The  con- 

the  corresponding  matter  in  the  fe-  dition  of  the  elementary  materials, 

mate,  a  faov  lucrum.     In  the  one  Some  may  be  ton  abundant  Or  too 

there  dwells  a  desire  for  inpoii,  in  scanty,  or  not  rightly  apportioned, 

the  olher  for  xotSemfa ;   cf.  the  or  some  ono  organ  may  be  acted 

r  f 
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causes.138  These  are  all  placed  in  two  classes :  madness 
and  ignorance.  In  comprehending  under  these  two 
classes  every  species  of  immorality;  in  making  State 
neglect  and  defective  education,  as  well  as  bodily  con- 
stitution, answerable  for  their  existence ;  in  laying 
greater  stress,  for  the  cure  of  even  bodily  diseases,139 
on  rational  care  of  the  body  than  on  medicine  ; H0  and 
above  all,  in  insisting  on  the  harmonious  training  at 
tne  whole  man,  the  even  balance  of  physical  and  mental 
education,  and  the  perfecting  of  reason  by  means  of 
science — in  all  this  Plato  points  out  the  boundary  of 
Physics,  and  leads  us  on  to  Ethics,  which  from  the 
outset  has  been  the  proper  goal  of  his  physical  investi- 
gations.141 

upon  by  other  kinds  of  fire,  water,  of  diseases  spring  from  irregularity 

&c,  than  are  proper  for  it  (82  A  in  the  apportionment  and  the  condi- 

sq.,  86  A).    2.  A  second  source  of  tion  of  the  irretf/xara,  the  mucup, 

disease  consists  in  the  same  defi-  and  the  bile  (84  C  sqq.).    Further 

ciencies  with  respect  to  the  organic  details  are  given  in  M«rtin,  ii.  347- 

elements    (marrow,    bones,    flesh,  359 ;  Susemihl,  ii.  460  sqq. 
sinews,  blood).    The  perversion  of        1JB  86  B-87  B. 
the  natural  order  in  the  production        1M  87  C-90  D. 
of  these  organic  materials  out  of        uo  Cf.  Rep.  Hi.  405  C  sqq.,  and 

one  another  is  especially  danger-  Schleicrmacner,  Werke  z.  rhiloso- 

ous.     Naturally,  the  flesh  together  phie,  iii.  273  sqq. 
with  the  sinews  is  formed  out  of       141  27  A.    It  is   proposed   that 

the  blood,  the  bones  out  of  flesh  and  Timaeus    should    begin    with    the 

sinews,   the   marrow    out   of   the  origin  of  the  world  and  end  with 

bones.    If  instead  of  this  a  counter-  mankind,  whose  education  Socrates 

formation  in  the  opposite  way  sets  had  described  the   day  before   in 

in,  the  most  grievous  sufferings  re-  the  dialogue  on  the  State, 
suit  (82  B  sqq.).    3.  A  third  class 
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The  philosophy  of  Plato  is  primarily  Ethical.  He 
starts  from  the  Socratic  enquiries  on  virtue,  which 
furnished  the  material  for  the  earliest  development 
of  his  dialectic  method,  and  for  those  conceptual 
determinations  from  which  the  doctrine  of  Ideas 
eventually  sprang.  His  own  procedure  is  essentially 
directed  not  only  to  theoretic  science,  but  to  moral 
training  and  the  Socratic  knowledge-of-self.1  He 
would  have  been  untrue  to  himself  and  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Socratic  teaching  had  he  not  constantly  paid 
special  attention  to  such  questions.  But  the  later 
development  of  his  system  required  that  the  ethical 
views  acquired  during  his  intercourse  with  Socrates 
should  be  essentially  enlarged,  more  precisely  defined, 
recast,  and  applied  to  actual  conditions.  (Therefore, 
although  his  own  speculation  was  from  the  commence- 
ment under  the  influence  of  the  Socratic  Ethics,  the 
form  which  he  gave  to  ethical  theories  was  conditioned 
by  his  Metaphysics  and  Anthropology,  and  also  more 
remotely  by  his  Physics;  and  apart  from  these  it 
cannot  be  fully  explained. \  That  which  is  the  starting- 
1  See  p.  216  «].,  and  Pbmit.  229  E  sq. 

F  F  2 
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point  in  the  historical  beginning  of  his  system  appears 
in  the  perfected  system  at  the  end  also.  The  purity, 
fervour,  and  decisiveness  of  his  moral  endeavour,  his 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  moral  knowledge,  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  his  Ethics,  Plato  brought 
with  him  from  the  Socratic  school.  But  the  loftv 
Healism  by  which  his  Ethics  so  greatly  transcended 
those  of  Socrates — the  accurate  determination  which 
they  received  in  the  concept  of  the  virtues  and  of  the 
State — would  never  have  been  attained  but  for  the 
doctrine  of  Ideas  and  the  Anthropological  part  of  the 
system.  As  to  their  particular  contents,  the  Platonic 
Ethics  fall  under  three  divisions  of  enquiry : — 

I.  The  ultimate  aim   of  moral  activity,   or  the 

highest  Good. 

II.  The  realisation  of  the  Good  in  individuals ;  or 

Virtue. 

III.  Its  realisation  in  the  Commonwealth ;  or  the 


r' 


I.  Tlie  Higlwd  Good.  Socrates  had  designated  the 
Good  as  the  supreme  and  ultimate  object  of  all  human 
endeavour;  and  the  concept  of  the  Good  was  the 
primary  ethical  idea  of  all  the  minor  Socratic  schools.3 
By  the  Good,  however,  Socrates  had  only  understood 
that  which  is  a  good  for  man  and  conduces  to  hap- 
piness. This,  indeed,  naturally  resulted  from  the 
Greek  view  of  Ethics,  and  so  ftir  Plato  and  Socrates  are 
agreed.     The  question  of  the  highest  moral  problem 

2  Cf.  Ritter  ii.  445. 

8  See  It.  i.'  124  sqq.,  221, 257,  297  sq.,  304. 
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coincides  with  that  of  the  highest  Good,  ami  tiiia  with 
the  enquiry  for  happiness.  Happiness  is  the  possession 
of  the  Good,  and  the.  Good-is  that  which -all  desire,1 
But  wherein  does  the  Good  or  happiness  consist  ?  A 
twofold  answer  to  this  question  may  be  deduced  from 
the  presuppositions  of  the  Platonic  system.  The 
Idea  is  that  which  alone  is  real ;  Matter  is  not 
merely  Non-being,  but  the  opposite  of  the  Idea, 
hindering  its  pure  manifestation.9  The  soul,  in  its 
true  essence,  is  declared  to  be  an  incorporeal  spirit 
destined  for  the  intuition  of  the  Idea.  Hence  mo- 
rality might  be  regarded  negatively ;  the  highest 
end  and  Good  might  be  sought  in  withdraw! ug 
from  the  life  of  sense  and  retiring  into  pure  contem- 
plation.    But  the  Idea  is  the  underlying  ground  of  all 

'  Nymp.  204  E  «]q. :  jcTiJirfi  yip  lion  of  morality  on  pleasure  anil 

dyaoW     oi     i!iSat/ioyii    tuSaiporit  external  advantage  (nee  pp.  182,185, 

mil  wWrt  wpeaiti  ipiaSat,   Ira  r£  186   st).),  prates   nothing    against 

SI  0»X(rni   tiSaliius  tJrai   i  fSnv-  thin,  for  happiness  is  nol  identical 

Xi^fvo!,  tie.     All  strive  afler  an  with  pleasure  or  advantage  ;  nnr  is 

enduring  possession  uf  the  good:  there  any  real  contradiction  involved 

tvnr  Apct  {uXXi^finr  6  Iput  tov  t4  when,  in  licp.  iv.   bcglnn.   vii.  519 

iyaSii  siJrv  tlrai  ill.    Kulbjd.  488  E,  he  explains  that  the  enquiry  into 

K  aqq. :  no  knowledge  in  valuable  ihe  State  must  be  conducted  witii- 

unlcss  it  is  useful  to  ns,  i.e.  (289  C  out  regard  lo  the  happiness  of  the 

(.).,  2(10  B,D,  291  B.2U2  B,  E)  nn-  individual  members,  for  this  only 

less  it  makes  t»  happy.    I'hileb.  rtfein  lo  the   good  or  tho    whole 

11  B  sq.r   see   p.   280,   148;   cf.  being  prior  to  that  of  Ihe  indivi- 

linrg.  470  D  «[,  492  1)  man.;  Itep.  duals.    Indeed  (toe.  oil.  420   B), 

i.  SSI  A,  at  alibi ;  Arist.  fctli.  Ni-  happiness  is  pronounced  to  be  the 

coin,  i.  2,  beginn.  ivipari  nir  air  highest  aiiu  for  the  State,  just  ns 

tX'ii*  M  rSiv  rXeurrur  6po\ayti-  afterwards,  444  E,  ix.  57G  C  -592  B, 

rat  (n  t4  i\a&6').  ri/r  -yip  eiiiai-  the  advantage  of  justice,  the  hap- 

Ittnlaf  lal  oi  ffoXXoi  sal  ei  xaplmtt  pines*    or     iinhapriiness     involved 

Xtyavjtr,   ri    S'    <D  fij*    *B'   T0  <"  ln  Every  constitution,   whether  of 

wpirrar  rai-rin  vTokn/ipdroitn  t<?  stale  or  soul,  is  made  ihe  basis  of 

eMouMMfi>.    The  fact  that   Pluto  tlieir  different  values, 
censures  Ihe  confusion  of  the  good        *  Of.  pp.  31 5,  340  tu, 
nith  the  pleasant,  or  the  founds- 
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form,  and  the  cause  of  all  that  is  good  in  the  world 
of  Sense.  This  aspect  might  be  more  prominently 
brought  forward  for  its  representation  in  human  life ; 
and  thus  among  the  constituents  of  the  highest  Good 
might  be  reckoned,  side  by  side  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  pure  Idea,  the  harmonious  introduction  of  the  Idea 
into  sensible  existence,  and  the  satisfaction  of  which 
this  is  the  source.  Both  of  these  enunciations  are  to 
be  found  in  Plato,  though  they  are  not  so  entirely 
separated  as  to  be  mutually  exclusive.  The  first  occurs 
in  passages  where  the  highest  problem  of  life  is  sought 
in  flight  from  sensuality ;  the  second,  in  places  where 
even  sensuous  beauty  is  described  as  worthy  of  love ; 
and  external  activity,  sensible  pleasure,  is  included 
among  the  component  parts  of  the  highest  Good.   r 

We  meet  with  the  former  view  as  early*  as  the 
Theaetetus.6  /As  earthly  existence,  says  Plato  in  that 
dialogue,  can  never  be  free  from  evil,  we  must  flee  away 
as  quickly  as  possible  from  this  world  to  God,  by 
making  ourselves  like  to  Him  through  vjrtue  and 
wisdom.  This  thought  is  still  further  expanded  in  the 
Pha)do,7f where  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  the 

6  176   A :    d\V  oCr    &*o\Mai  that    he    who    contemplates    God 

to  /ca*rA  bvvar&p'     vrevavriop  ydp  and    His    eternal    ordinance    does 

ti  rtf  dyaOf  del  etwu  drdyicri'   ofrr'  himself  become    well    ordered    in 

h  0€ois  atfrd  IbpfoOat,  tV  9k  Orqri)P  soul. 

(pvaiv  /cat  rdrte  rbv  rbxop  irepivo-  7  E.g.   64    sqq.,   64    E:    ovkovp 

Act  4£  &vdyKT)i  •   5i6  Kal  ireipaaOat  SKws  9ok€i  <roi  if  rod  rotobrov  (rou 

Xfrtl  ivOivfc  £k€i<T€  <pvyuv  6ti  to-  (pi\oa6<f>ov)  rpayparcta  oft  repl  rb 

Xtara.    4>vyy)   bk  duoluxris  r£   dey  a&fia    cZrcu,    dXXd    *a0'  6<rov    5v- 

Kard  rb   bvparbp.    bfioluxru   Bi   bt-  varai  dtpecrdpai  avrov  xpbi  8k  rty 

koliop  Kdl  b\riop  fierd  <pporfjewi  ye-  '/-uxV  rerpdfOai ;    67  A  :  iv  <}  dp 

ytcrdai.     On  the  latter  principle  cf.  fwpep  otirwt,  wj   touctv,  iyyvrdru 

Hep.  ?i.  500  B ;  Tim.  47  B,  where  itrbfieOa    rod   tlbkviu,   idv^  6rt   fid- 

it  is  found  as  a  natural  consequence  Xiora  prjbkp  6/uXu/ie*  rt}  fftbpart, 
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body  ia  considered  the  most  necessary  and  beneficial  of 
all  things,  and  the  philosopher's  special  aim  and  con- 
cern. To  the  same  effect  is  the  celebrated  passage 
of  the  Republic,8  which  represents  ns  as  living  here 
like  prisoners  in  a  dark  cave,  who  are  accustomed  to 
see  nothing  but  dim  shadows,  and  are  with  difficulty 
brought  to  the  vision  of  the  Real,  in  the  daylight  of 
the  Idea.  In  connection  with  this,  there  is  the  reite-  x 
rated  assurance*  that  the  true  philosopher  wonld  never 
voluntarily  descend  from  the  heights  of  scientific  con- 
templation to  mind  the  affairs  of  the  State,  but  only 
when  compelled  to  do  so.  Souls,  bo  far  as  they  are 
faithful  to  their  destiny,  are  only  prevailed  on  by  Neces- 
sity to  enter  this  earthly  existence ;  and  those  who  have 
entered  it,  and  recognise  their  true  vocation,  trouble 
themselves  as  little  as  they  can  with  the  body  and  its 
concerns.  Here  the  body  appears  as  a  fetter,  a  dun- 
geon of  the  soul :  the  grave  of  its  higher  life.10  It  is  an 
evil  to  which  the  sonl  is  chained,  and  from  which  it 
longs  to  bo  free  ns  soon  as  possible."  (The  body  is, 
indeed,  the  cause  of  all  evil ;  for  though  unrighteous- 

tmti  .oifueiSfw,  t  tI  pi,  rSffa  d»-  ">  Pbasdo,  62  B;  Crat.  400  B. 

ityo|,  /iifit  iraxinr\<iixt$a  rflt  roi-  In  the  former  lie  doctrine  of  the 

t-ou  ^wrwi,  dXAA  KaBaptiuiur  aV  MyiMrie*,  u.1  tr  Tin  <ppovp4  it/ur 

airav,  lut  ir  6  fleet  nirrbi  ixoXiiffB  d    irSpmra,    in     tho    latter    the 

qpSt.    Cf.  83.  Orphic  comparison  of  the  ml/nt  to 

"  iii.  514  sqi].  i  <r%w  and  a  prison,  are  qnoled; 

'  Rep.  vii.  510  C  mm-  ;  cf.  i.  345  bet  only  in  the  first  pa»»age  with 

K  wiq.,  347  B  n\. :  Tuesst.  172  C  an  expression  of  assent.     V(.  vol.  i, 


>t|q.,   especially    173  E.     It  is  not     383  sq. 
correct  to  say  thai  the  dincnenion         "  Ph« 


J  Phredo,   CO    B:    Sri,   tut  S> 

..l    these    passage*    ia    throughout  t!  aafta  lx<*l"*  ™!  (vpwcfvpitfvii 

Wily  concerned  with  the  immoral  $  lyi**  $  ifruxh  iwb  rou  tiko6tov 

and    incomplete    states    (Hrandis,  xa*oD,    wi  iffy*"'  iTyoiiiitBa  lira- 

Gr.-Tuw.  Phil.  ii.  a.  51S) :  Hep.  vii.  »fif  of  tTiivpao/ur-  ipaiitr  li  roDro 

519  treats  of  the  Platonic  state.  tfroi  to  dXtjMt, 
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ness  has  place  at  first  in  the  soul,  and  is  its  own  deed — 
though,  consequently,  it  is  the  soul  itself  that  in  the 
world  beyond  will  be  cleansed  from  it  and  punished  for 
it ;  yet  the  soul  would  have  no  motive  or  inducement 
to  evil  if  it  were  not  in  the  body.  When  it  entered 
the  body  it  first  acquired  those  lower  elements  bv  which 
its  proper  nature  is  hidden  and  defaced.12)  From 
thence  proceed  all  disturbances  to  spiritual  activity — 
all  the  appetites  and  passions  which  seduce  us  from  our 
true  destiny.^}  Philosophy  is  therefore  essentially  a 
purification.14  As  perfect  deliverance  from  all  evils  is 
to  be  found  only  in  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the 
body, — so  the  nearest  earthly  approach  to  such  a  deli- 
verance is  that  philosophic  dying,  by  which  alone  the 
soul  even  after  the  body's  death  is  fitted  for  incorporeal 
existence.16 

19  See  p.  414.  fcj.,  64  D  sqq. ;  Rep.  ix.  588  B  sqq. 

13  Pheedo,  loc.   cit. :   fivplat  /xh  is  quite  in  accordance   with   this 

yap  rjfuv  dVxoXfat  irap4x*i  T0  ff&Ma  exposition,  in  showing  all  kinds  of 

6ia  rty  dvayKalaw  rpo^/fp •   £rt  &  immorality  to  depend   merely  on 

&p  Tivtt  vixroi  Tpoffxfoww,  i/MTO&l-  the  triumph  of  the  animal  over  the 

fyvcnv  rffiwif  rV  fov  6rroi  Ofyav.  human  element  of  hist  and  savage, 

ipuTUv  di  Kal  irtOvfiiup  Kal  0o/W  irrational  courage  over  reason,  for 

Kal  tituiktav  ravrodavwp  Kal  <p\va-  these  lower  elements  of  the   soul 

plat  ifiTlir\Ti<rw  iinas  toXXt/j,  (bare  arise  from  its  connection  with  the 

rb   \ey6pevov   ut  &\rj$u>s  Ty  6m  body. 

ifw*  airov  ovbk  Opovrpat  rjpup  iyyi-  u  Pha?do,  67  C  :  tcddapvis  5i 
percu  ovtexore  ovtev.  Kal  yap  to-  ftvat  ov  tovto  i-vpfiaivci,  Strep  xd- 
\4fiovs  Kal  ardffiit  xal  fidx**  o&Bb  Xeu  iv  r£  \6ytfi  X^yerat,  rb  x^pL- 
dXXo  vap4x€L  *)  T0  fQpa  Kal  al  rot-  {ft*  6rt  fid\i<rra  dxb  rod  <Tu>p.aros 
tov  triOvulai,  seeing  that  it  is  tt\v  if/vxty,  &c. ;  ibid.  69  B ;  cf.  a'so 
always  a  question  of  possession,  Soph.  230  D. 
and  possession  is  coveted  for  the  "  Phaedo,  loc.  cit.  Cf.  tho  quo- 
body  s  sake.  The  worst  point  is  tationsp.  393,  13;  pp  412,  413,  and 
that  tho  soul  in  its  thinking  nc-  Crat.  403  £:  it  is  wise  of  Pluto 
livities  is  continually  hindered  by  not  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
the  body,  so  that  it  can  only  arrive  mankind  except  ixeiSav  ^  ^X^l 
nt  the  intuition  of  truth  by  with-  xaOapa  y  irdmap  tuv  xepl  rb  crw/xa 
drawing  from  the  body.    Cf.  82  E  KaK&r  Kal  imBvpiw^  for  it  is  theu 
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If  Plato  had  stopped  short  at  this  view  of  morality, 
the   result   would    have    been  a  negative    theory,   at 
variance  not  only  with  the  spirit  of  Greek  antiquity, 
but  also  with  many  essential  elements  of  his  own  philo- 
sophy.  He  proceeds,  however,  to  complete  it  with  other 
representations,  in  which  a  more  positive  importance  is 
ascribed  to  sensible  things  and  our  concern  with  them. 
A  series  of  these  representations  we  have  already  noticed 
in  kia  doctrip"  pi   Tjivp     The   proper  object  of  this 
lx)ve   is   that   which    is    desirable   in   and   for  itself, 
namely  the  Idea ;  but  the  sensible  Phenomenon  is  here 
treated  not  merely  in  the  manner  of  the  Phsedo,  as  that 
which  conceals  the  Idea,  but  also  as  that  which  reveals 
it.    The  enquiry  of  the  Philebus  concerning  the  highest 
Good   has  the   same    tendency.      How   this  dialogue 
refutes  the  doctrine  of  pleasure  has  been  already  shown : 
it  is   further  to   be  noted    that   the   argument   does 
not  side  unconditionally  even  with  the  opposite  view 
(the  Cynic-Megarian  identification  of  the  Good  and  in- 
tellectual wisdom16),  but  describes  the  highest  Good  as 
compounded  of  various  constituents.  (^Intelligence  and 
/reason,  we  are  told,  are  certainly  far  above  pleasure, 
.'    inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  reluted  to  the  Unlimited  or 
j    Indefinite,  and  the  former  in  the  closest  manner  to  the 
/     First  Cause  of  all."     But  yet  a  life  without  any  sensa- 
I     tion  of  pleasure  or  pain  would  l>e  pure  apathy,  not 
\     worth  wishing  for.H   And  within  the  Bphere  of  intellect, 

only  that  any  moral  influence  can  njaiiiit  the  Cynics,  thntlho  polemic 

be  successfully  exercised  upon  it.  oi  tho  Pliilclus  is  directed. 

'*  Wc  have  nlretirty  seen,  Pi.  i.  p.         lr  Pbil.    28  A  Bqq.,  64  C  tCfl. ; 

361,  5,  llmt  it  in  probably  against  of-  p.  185. 
these  persons,  and  next  to  them,         "  21  D  *>[.,  60  K  *q.,  63  E:  we 
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pure  Ideal  knowledge  (though  far  higher  than  aught 
besides)  cannot  in  itself  suffice:  Right  Opinion  must 
be  added  to  it,  otherwise  man  could  never  find  his  way 
upon  earth.  Further,  Art  (the  Philebus  especially 
mentions  music)  is  indispenable  to  the  adornment  of 
life;  in  fact,  all  knowledge  is  so,  and  every  kind  of 
knowledge;  for  each  in  some  way  participates  in 
truth.19  Pleasure  cannot  be  quite  so  unconditionally 
reckoned  a  part  of  the  highest  Good.  We  must  here 
discriminate  true  and  pure  sensations  of  delight,20  and 
necessary,  harmless,  and  passionless  pleasures  (above 
all,  those  that  are  consistent  with  reason  and  health  of 
mind),  from  deceptive,  impure,  and  sickly  pleasures. 
The  former  alone  can  be  included  in  the  good.21  On 
the  whole  we  get  this  result.22  The  first  and  chief 
constituent  of  the  supreme  Good  is  participation  in  the 
Eternal   nature   of  proportion    (in   the   Idea).23     The 

may  observe  how  briefly  this  point  by  the  opposite  of  pleasure,  as  is 

is   always    settled — doubtless    be-  •  generally  the  case  (see  p.  185  f<|.) 

cause  Plato,  after  expressing  him-  in  the    pleasures  of   sense.    The 

self  elsewhere  so  strongly  Against  pleasure  connected  with  virtue  and 

pleasure,  is  at  a  loss  how  to  assign  Knowledge  is  not  specially  #repre- 

it  a  place  and  value  scientifically,  sented  (see  p.  186 ;  Laws,  ii.  662 

Flato'8  own  explanations,  Phil.  ii.  B  son.,  667  C ;  Rep.  i.  328  Df  vi. 

B,  Hep.  vi.  605  B,  and  the  Mega-  4851);  Pbileb.  40  B  sq.;  Phaedr. 

ric  and  Cynic  doctrines  on  the  point  276  D ;  Tim.  69  C). 

(rcc  Pt.  l.  pp.  221  sq.,  257  scjq  )  do  a  62  D  sqq. ;  cf.  36  C-63  C. 

not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  64  C  sq.,  66  sq. 

'  I  ecausc  he  did  not  feel  the  neces-  a  66   A :    wj   rjdof^j   icrfyia  o6k 

sity  of  refuting  those  who  estimate  l<rri  irpOrrw  o«/5*  ad  fcfrrcfor,  aWa 

<t>pbt>ri<Tii  too  high '  (more  precisely,  vpCnop  pAv  t#  irepl  p.krpo¥  Kal  rb 

who  consider  <ppbrr}Gii  alone  to  be  fitrpiw  Kal  Kalpiov,  kcU  t<Lvtcl  hrbca 

the  highest  pood,  entirely  exclud-  xM    rotavra    vofil&iv    r^u    dtdtov 

ing  pleasure),  Bibbing,  Plat.  Ideenl.  •ApijaOat  [Herm.   etpijcdai,  which, 

i.  107  sq.  however,  does  not  give  a  suitable 

19  62  B  sqq.  sense]    <t>v<nr  .   .   .    ticvTcpo*    pty 

,J0  Those  which  do  not  depend  on  rcpi  rb  avp-fierpov  Kal  nakbv  Kal  rb 

an  illusion,  and  are  not  conditioned  r{ktov  ko\  licavbv  Kal  vdfd1  6xb<ra 
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second  is  the  realisation  of  this  Idea  in  actuality ;  the 
formation  of  that  which  is  harmonious,  beautiful,  and 


rip  ytrti 


fi  i<rtlr.    This 


difficulty.  As  the  /ttrpw  and  aiy.- 
tiiTpor  are  mentioned  bcro  quite 
generally,  and  both  ore  separated 
trorn  rovr,  it  might  appear  na  If 
noniethinjj  not  belonging  to  man 
but  existing  externally  were  in- 
tended ;  by  ihe  tUrpo*,  &c.,  the 
Idea  of  the  Uo.nl  (Hermann, 
In  J.  lect.  Marb  183J;  Plat.  690 
a.].  A  S48,  OSS;  Trendelenburg, 
da  I'liilebi  Comll.  16;  Sieger, 
l'lat.  Stud.  ii.  5*J)  or  even  the 
Ideas  in  general  (Brandis,  ii.  n. 
4*H)},  by  the  eiiLitrrpar,  Ac,  every, 
tiling  beautiful  in  the  world.  On 
1  lie  other  band,  [he  I'hilcbiis  ge- 
nerally has  not  only  aimed  at 
giving  n  definitiun  of  ths  highest 
Good  for  mankind  (»co  p.  28U), 
but  in  the  pa e sage  before  us 
it   treats  expressly  of  the   criyia 

TpSircr,  Sivripor,  Sic,  The  Good, 
therefore,  is  here  considered  not  in 
its  essence,  but  in  reference  to  the 
subject  in  which  it  occurs  (so 
Stsllbnum  in  Phiieb.  l'n.legg.  2  A 
p.  74  sq.;  Ititler,  ii.  4tf;i";  Welir- 
maim,  1'ls.t.  de  «.  bono  doctr.  90 
sq. ;  Stcinhsrt,  PL  WW.  iv.  659  sq. ; 
Susctiiilil,  (.Jcliet.  Kntw.  ii.  52; 
I'b  ill  .log  us  Supple  mentbl.  ii.  1, 
77  tqq. ;  Striimpell,  Gesch.  d.  pr. 
Phil.  .1.  Gr.  i.  2G3  sqq,\  Plato 
■ays  of  the  first  and  second  term 
of  his  classification  that  they  are 
wtpl  tUrpar,  wtpl  to  eimurpor,  &c., 
of  the  lolluwing  dimply :  re  rairar 
rptror  nun  sal  <ppiiri)aw  TiBtli, 
&c.  As  the  first  element  of  the 
highest  flood,  part icipnt ion  in  the 
li/Tpw  is  specified  (i.e.  immutable 
laws  form  the  measure  of  all  living 


activities) ;  at  the  second  element,  the 
beauty  and  completeness  proceeding 
thence.  The  first  or  these  points 
was  (.revionsly  described  (64  D 
sqq.)  more  definitely  aa  the  unity 
of  niXXoi,  avwttTpltt  and  dXiJffciu  ; 
it  muat  then  be  intended  to  stand 
generally  for  the  Ideal  in  human 
nature,  from  which  springs  all  that 
ia  precious  and  really  true  in  life, 
while  the  second  point  compre- 
hends the  effects  proceeding  from 
the  former.  But  we  bnve  still  lo 
explain  how  it  is  that  both  these. 
are  brought  prominently  forward, 
and  that  wauj  gets  only  the  third 
place  (cf.  Schleiermacher,  Piston "b 
WW.  ii.  3,  133  sq. ;  Bibbing,  Plat. 
Ideent.  i.  287  sq.) ;  and  the  an- 
swer is,  that  as  the  highest 
(iood,  according  lo  Plato,  docs  not 
consist  in  an  individual  activity, 
but  in  the  whole  of  all  activities 
which  are  agrceubla  to  nature,  the 
first  condition  of  it  (the  alrfa 
ffpraV-p  fJ'!u">  the  nuiciraroi/ 
Ami  ral  JtdXtrrr'  afriw  therein,  64 
C  sq.,  65  A)  is  the  harmony  of 
human  existence.  By  virtue  of 
this  the  prod  net  ion  of  such  ft 
whole  is  to  be  aimed  at;  this 
harmony  we  hare  displayed  in  our 
two  first  determinations,  and  then 
come  the  individual  Goods.  Stilt 
there  remains  a  certain  obscurity 
in  the  exposition  of  the  Pliilebus, 
eren  if  it  be  recollected  that  ono 
and  ths  same  concept,  that  of 
the  (iood,  is  intended  to  denote 
that  which  is  highest  in  man  and 
in  the  universe.  This  inconve- 
nience makes  itself  felt  much  more 
strongly  in  the  Republic,  vi.  jWj 
B  aqi| ,  thiin  in  the  Philebua  (and 
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perfect.  The  third,  reason  and  intelligence.  The 
fourth,  special  sciences,  the  arts,  and  right  opinions. 
The  fifth  and  last,  pure  and  painless  pleasures  of  the 
senses.24  (We  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  moderation, 
the  respect  for  all  that  is  in  human  nature,  the 
striving  for  the  harmonious  culture  of  the  whole 
man  by  which  the  Platonic  Ethics  prove  themselves 
such  genuine  fruits  of  the  Greek  national  mind.} 
Plato  is  far  removed  from  the  apathy  of  the  Cynics, 
as  may  be  seen  in  his  remark 25  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  sorrow  under  heavy  trials  (for  instance,  the 
death  of  a  son) ;  all  that  can  then  be  expected  of  a 
man  is  moderation  and  control  of  his  grief.  That  life 
according  to  nature,  which  the  older  Academy  adopted 
as  its  watchword — that  Metriopathy,  which  perhaps 
descended  to  the  later  Sceptics  from  the  New  Academy 
— ^entirely  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Plato. 

Till.  Virtiw.  The  essential  and  sole  means  of  hap- 
piuess  is  virtue.  As  each  nature  can  only  attain  its 
destined  end  by  the  virtue  befitting  it,  so  it  is  with  the 
soul.  Only  in  attaining  that  end  can  the  soul  live- 
well  ;  if  it  misses  this,  its  life  must  be  evil.(£ln  the 
one  case   it   will   be   happy;  in  the  other,  miserable. 

therefore  cannot  be  turned  into  a  Phiedr.  248  D ;  Soph.  231  D  sqq. : 

{>roof  of  the  epuriousness  of  the  Hep.  ix.  587  B  sqq.,  and  supra,  p. 
atter,  with  Schaarschmidt  Samml.  219,  147  ;  Plat.  Stud.  p.  228. 
plat.  -6chr.  305  sq.).  We  must  24  With  the  argument  of  the 
not'  attribute  too  much  impor-  Philebus  may  be  compared  the  dis- 
tance to  such  classifications  in  cu«sion  of  the  Laws,  v.  728  C  sqq. : 
Plato,  nor  make  the  distance  be-  cf.  iv.  717  A  sqq.,  on  the  relative 
twcen  their  particular  terms  abso-  values  of  the  different  goods  ; 
lutely  the  same ;  they  belong  to  a  which,  however,  is  too  unscientific 
mannerism  of  style  in  which  he  to  be  noticed  here, 
allows  himself  every  freedom :  cf.        **  Rep.  x.  603  E  sq. 
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j^^'irtue  is  therefore  the  cause  of  happiness,  vice  of 
miserjO}^  Virtue  is  the  right  constitution,  the  in- 
ternal order,  harmony,  and  health  of  the  soul :  rice 
is  the  contrary  condition,  f  To  enquire  whether  justice 
or  injustice  is  the  more  advantageous  for  man,  is.no 
wiser  than  to  question  whether  it  is  better  to  be  sick  or 
well ;  to  have  a  marred  and  useless  soul,  or  a  soul  that 
is  capable  and  strong  ^-^fo  subject  the  human  and 
divine  element  in  our  nature  to  the  animal,  or  the 
animal  to  the  divine.58  The  virtuous  man  alone  is  free. 
and  follows  his  own  will;  for  in  his  soul  it  is  Reason 
that  bears  rule— the  part  to  which  ruTe"  belongs.  He 
only  is  rich  in  himself,  cheerful  and  at  rest.  Wherever 
passion  occupies  the  throne,  the  soul  is  essentially 
poor  and  enslaved :  fear  and  sorrow  and  disquietude 
run  riot  through  it.*"  Only  he  who  takes  hold  on  the 
Eternal  and  fills  himself  therewith  can  be  truly  satisfied. 
All  other  delights  are  alloyed  and  delusive,  in  propor- 

fiO-Up.  L  353  A  Bqq.,e.E. :  V  supra,   p.   187.     Hence,  Rep.   iii. 

o8TiroT<  ^ujrt  Td  ttvtTJt  tpya  tt  392   A;  Law",   ii.  660  E  sqq ,  to 

ixepyiotrai  aTptfmpini  r$j  oftttlctf  portray  injustice  aa  profitable,  the 

dpeTTJi,     ft     i&i/rarot ;     'AJtiHTor.  E>ad  as  happj,  the  just  as  unhappy, 

'Ardyr^SpamKi'f'uxi'ati'tifiXtiy  ie  a    heresy,    radically  pernicious, 

tat  iri/iiXiiaSai,  rij  8^  dyatffl  rirra  nod     not    to    be    tolerated  by  the 

raiha  cv  ■wpirrta  .  .  .  'H  fieV  &pa  State. 

tutafa  ^u;rt  "at  t  ileum  Arty  tS  M  From  this  point  of  view  (he 
StaxrtTai,  caiut  Si  o  dinar  .  .  .  contrail  of  morality  and  im- 
'AtUvi'i  yi  <i  id'  paiipi&t  Tf  morality  ie  exhibited  in  the  de- 
nt tiSalttar,  o  li  ^  T&rarrta  .  .  .  tailed  discussion,  Rep.  ii.  568  B- 
•0  pi,  Jlmuof  d«  rftafctfr,  i  3'  502  B :  cf.  Pluedr.  330  A. 
dl.ni  dOXwi.  Similarly  Horg.  506  a  Rep.  ix.  577  D  sq.,  with  the 
D  sqq,:  cf.  Lam,  ii.  662  It  aqq.,  addition  that  this  holds  good  in 
v-233Deqq.  the  highest  degree  of  (hose   who 

QyGorg.  504   A  boo.  ;    Rep.  iv.  externally  have  the  very  highest 

443  C-445  B:  cf.  tin.  554  K,  x.  power,  viz.  tyrants.      Phedr.  279 

609  B  sq. ;  Ph«sdo,  93  B  sq. ;  Tim.  ( ' :  rkotauir  it  roptfwut  T&r  eo#&r. 
87  C  :   cf.  Laws,  x.  906  C,  and 
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tion  as  they  deviate  from  the  only  true  pleasure — 
that  of  the  Philosopher,  And  true  philosophy  and 
perfect  morality  are  the  same.30  Virtue  can  therefore 
dispense  with  those  impure  motives  by  which  it  is 
generally  recommended.31  Tit  carries  in  itself  its  own 
5   -frfA^vT  ^reward,  as  vice   does  its   own  punishment.     Nothing 

better  can  befall  a  man  than  that  he  should  grow  like 
the  Good  and  the  Divine :  nothing  worse  than  that  he 
should  become  like  the  evil  and  the  Non-divii^DEven 
if  we  put  aside  all  the  advantages  which  virtue  ensures 
— if  we  suppose  the  impossible  case  of  a  righteous  man 
mistaken  by  gods  and  men,  or  an  evil-doer  concealing 
his  wickedness  from  both — still  the  former  would  be 
the  happy  person,  the  latter  the  unhappyC33/  That  this, 
however,  is  quite  inconceivable — that  right  and  wrong, 
as  a  rule  even  in  this  life,  but  certainly  in  the  life  fo 
come,  are  duly\recompensed,\ Plato  cpnstantly  affirms 
as  his  settled  cxmviclioiQTThis  seems  to  him  necessary , 
on  every  account :  as  little  can  the  righteous  man  be 
deserted  by  Goc^Vas  the  wicked  escape  His  punish- 
ment :  he  must  either  be  cured  by  it  of  his  ungodliness ; 


30  Rep.  ix.  583  B-588  A,  where  consequently   that  which  he    pre- 

finally  this  thought    is,  strangely  fers    must  be  the  best.    Cf.   the 

enough,  and  of  course  by  a  very  quotation,  p.  187. 

arbitrary    calculation,   reduced   to  3I  See  p.  182  ;  Theat.  176  B. 

the  formula   that   the  philosopher  :I-  Theaet.  177  B  sqq. ;  Lawn,  iv. 

is    729    times    happier    than   the  710  C.  sq.,  ▼.  728  B. 

trrant     (On  this  number  cf.  vol.  i.  **  Rep.  iv.  444  E  sq.}  cf.  with 

368,  4,  3rd  edit.}    The  same  re-  ii.  360  E-367  E,  x.  612  A  sq. 

suit  was  previously  (580  D   sqq.;  u  Rep.  x.  612  B  sqq.  et  passim  ; 

cf.  Laws,  ii.  663  C)  obtained  from  see  supra,  p.  207  sq.,  215,  134, 218. 

the    consideration    that  only  the  M  Rep.  x.  612  E ;  Thegt.  176 

philosopher  knows  how  to  judge  of  C  sqq. ;  Apol.  41  C  eq. ;  Xaws,  iv7 

the  worth   of  different  lives,  and  716  C  sq. 


or,  if  he  be  incurable,  must  serve  aa  a  warning  to  otherfc? 
But  as  Plato  holds  moral  obligation  and  the  uncondi- 
tional worth  of  Tirtue  independently  of  future  retri- 
bution, this  view  does  not  affect  the  purity  of  his 
principles.57  The  Socratic  doctrine  of  expediency  **  is 
immeasurably  transcended  by  Plato ;  it  has  become 
purified  and  deepened  in  the  spirit  of  the  Socratic  life. 


x  Plato    considers  .  punishment 


I'nr  its  particular  justification  be 
combines  the  two  points  of  view, 
of  improvement  and  deterrence. 
Prut.  334  B:  i  lieri  Myou  l*i- 
Xttp&r  KoXdfatY  ai  toG  wapt\rj\u- 
ffoVot  IrtKtt  dSunJfMroi  Ti/uywirai-^ 
ov  yip  is  to  yt  rpaxStv'iyiniTW 
Otti)—ii\b  to i*  jtAXwrof  X^P", 
Ird  n>i  aWtt  dSufTjup  fiijrt  ai>roi 
oflroi  pfyr*  d\Xof  i  toutow  Idwr  xo- 
XaoOtrra.  Punishment  is  a  means 
of  purifying  tho  soul  from  wicked- 
ness (Gorg.  478  E  sqq.,  480  A  sq., 
505  I),  525  B  sq.;  see  p.  379*q.;| 
Rep.  ii.  380  A,  ix.  691  A  sqq. ; 
Laws,  v.  728  C,  ut,  862  D ;  ibid, 
xi.  034  A,  where  retaliation  as  the 
object  of  punishment  is  expressly 
rejected,  os  in  Proc.  loc.  cit.) ;  in- 
deed, Plato  thicks  it  quite  inrlis- 
Gnsablo  for  thin  purpose :  Gorg. 
!.  cit.;  Rep.  ix.  591  A  sq,  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
everyone  must  wish  to  be  punished 
for  his  transgressions  because  it  is 
better  to  be  healed  than  to  remain 
Bii.k,itnd  Rep.  x.  613  A,  he  would 
consider  many  evils  which  befall 
the  just  aa  an  inevitable  punish- 
ment of  previous  sins.  The  theory 
of  the  future  expiation  of  curable 
injustice  is  based  on  the  same 
view  {see  p.  390  sq.).  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  .absolute 
:   the  justification 


of  which  this  definition  does  not 
suffice,  such,  for ,  instance,  as  the 
punishment  of  death  in  civil  admi- 
nistration, and  of  eternal  damnation 
in  divine  justice.  Some  further  rnd 
in  punishment  must  be  therefore 
supposed  :  the  criminal  who  is  be- 
yond reformation  is  at  least  made 
useful  for  the  general  good,  by  ■ 
being  made  to  contribute  to  the 
maintewVnce  of  moral  order  as  n 
deterrent  example  (Gorg.  525  11 
sq. ;  Laws,  v.  728  C,  ix.  854  K, 
862  E).  With  this  is  connected, 
as  regards  the  future,  the  concep- 
tion of  a  natural  distribution  of 
individuals  in  the  universe  (see 
supra,  p.  409,  53);  with  refer- 
ence to  the  State,  the  idea  (in  which 
can  be  traced  the  germ  of  a  theory 
of   elimination)   that  it  must    be 

Eu  rifled  of  irreclaimable  criminals 
y  putting  them  to  death  or  ban- 
ishing them  (Polit.  293  D,  308  E  ; 
Laws,  ix.  862  E.  The  latter  pas- 
sage adds  that  it  is  really  better  for 
themselves  that  such  men  should 
live  uo  longer). 

"  After  having  first  proved  tho 
superiority  of  justice  as  such,  and 
apart  from  its  results,  he  turns  to 
too  latter  with  the  words,  Rep. 
x.  612  B:  rvr  1j&y  ArarupOmAr  • 
imi  wp&l  imlrtm  *a!  toi>i  uaSaii 
rp  Suatoatry  «al  rjj  iX\jfipfTy 
di-oSofoai. 
■  See  PL  i.  p.  125  sqq. 
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r 

f  Socrates  had  made  virtue  to  consist  entirely  in 
knowledge.  He  had  consequently  maintained  that 
there  could  in  reality  be  but  One  Virtue,  and  that  the 
disposition  to  virtue  must  be  similar  in  all.  He 
had  assumed  that  virtue,  like  knowledge,  could  be 
taught.39  In  all  these  respects  Plato  at  first  followed 
him;  [as  against  the  ordinary  notions  of  virtue  he 
wouTa  indeed  always  have  acknowledged  the  view  of 
Socrates  to  be  substantially  correct.40  L^ut  riper  reflec- 
tion led  him  in  after-life  to  modify  the  Socratic  doc- 
trines and  to  determine  them  more  accurately.  He 
(became  convinced  that  side  by  side  with  perfect  virtue, 
which  is,  no  doubt,  founded  on  knowledge,  the  un- 
scientific virtue  of  ordinary  men  has  also  its  value ; 
that  though  the  former  is  based  on  instruction,  and  the 
latter  only  on  custom,  yet  that  this  virtue  of  custom 
precedes  the  higher  kind  as  an  indispensable  prepara- 
tory stage.  He  observed  the  variety  of  moral  disposi- 
tions, and  could  not  deny  its  influence  on  the  forming 
of  morality  in  individuals.  Lastly,  he  learned  to  com- 
bine the  distinction  of  many  virtues  with  the  Socratic 
doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  all  virtue ;  for  he  looked  on 
the  particular  virtues  as  so  many  different  sides  of  a 
proportion,  which  considered  as  a  whole  is  virtue^) 
These  determinations  we  have  now  to  examine  in  detail. 
All  ^virtue  presupposes  a  natural  disposition  for 
virtue,  which  is  not  merely  T)estowed  on  human  nature 
in  general,  but  varies  according  to  temperaments  and 
individuals.     Plato  instances  the  contrast  of  owfypoovvi) 

"  See  Pt.  i.  p.  117  sqq.  «°  Cf.  p.  175  sqq. 
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and  avSptla.  of  fiery  temperaments  and  calm,  as  a 
difference  in  natural  disposition.41  He  also  speaks 
of  a  special  gift  for  philosophy,43  and  [in  the  Re- 
public41 indicates  a  threefold  gradation  of  capacity,  j 
On  the  lowest  stage  he  places  those  who  by  nature 
are  limited  to  the  virtues  indispensable  for  all  classes, 
—justice  and  self-control, — and  even  in  the  exercise 
of  these  require  external  guidance ;  on  the  second 
stage,  those  who,  in  addition,  are  capable  of  valour ;  on 
the  third  and  highest,  such  as  are  endowed  with  philo- 
sophy. If  this  series  of  dispositions  be  combined  with 
the  above-stated  theory  of  the  divisions  of  the  soul,  and 
with  that  of  the  virtues,  on  which  we  are  just  entering, 
^it  would  seem  that  the  disposition  to  virtue  varies 
according  as  the  moral  impulse  is  chiefly  manifested  in 
the  appetitive,  courageous,  or  rational  part  of  the  soul.  ' 
It  is  quite  consistent  with  this  that  the  different  grades  " 
of  moral  disposition  should  be  related  to  each  other,  as 
the  different  parts  of  the  soul,  that  the  higher  should 
include  the  lower.  The  disposition  to  philosophy  at 
any  rate  (Hep.  vi.  -J-S7  A)  seems  to  comprehend  all 
other  capacity  for  virtue ;  and  similarly  the  superior 
ranks  in  the  State  are,  in  addition  to  their  own  virtues. 
to  possess  the  virtues  of  the  lower.  Plato,  however,  has 
nowhere  expressly  drawn  out  this  parallel,  and  the 
exposition  of  the  l'oliticus  would  not  fall  in  with  it. 

11  Polil.    3%  A   aqi). ;    cf.   licp.  Rep.  IT.  441  A  we  Certainly  find  Hie 

lii.  410  P.     The  statement  of  the  otnteuiunt    made    with    regard    lu 

I-awM,    xii.    963    K,    that    courage  tv/tit. 

dwell*  BTen  in  children  nnd  beasts,  *  Rep.  v.  474  C,  vi.  487  A. 

is  not  applicable  here  :  itisnntlhe  a  iii.  415,  in   tho   myth  aU»n 

mere  disposition  to  courage  Ibat  is  [lie   different  nurture  cf  the  souls 

referred  to  in  that  passage  ;  nnd  in  in  the  three  ranks. 
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Self-control  is  there  not  subordinated  to  valour ;  they 
arj^jeo-ordinated  in  relative  opposition. 
(In     directly     identifying    virtue    with    knowledge 
Socrates  left  only  one  way  open  for  the^  cultivation 
of  the  moral  disposition,  the  way  of  intellectual  in- 
struction.    Plato   in   his  earliest  dialogues  expressed 
/       himself  in  a  similar  manner,  but  even  in  the  Meno 
\     /  he  has  discovered  that  there  are  two  guides  to  virtue, 

Right  Opinion  and  scientific  Knowledge;  and  though 
the  one  rests  on  cognition,  and  the  other  is  uncertain 
and  blind,  still  he  allows  that  this  traditional  epod- 
ness  has  produced  brave  men  and  noble  deedsEjrin 
the  Republic  he  goes  a  step  farther,  plairilysaymg 
that  ordinary  victne,  founded  on  habit,  custom,  and 
Right  Opinion,  must  precede  philosophy  and  philo- 
sophic morality ;  for  the  rulers  of  his  State  are  first 
to  be  educated  by  music  and  gymnastic  to  the  lower 
Y/  kind  of  virtue/ and  subsequently  only,  by  scientific 
instruction,  to  the  higher.46  Thus  the  opposition  of 
philosophic  and  ordinary  virtue  with  which  Plato,  as  a 
disciple  of  Socrates,  began,  transforms  itself  more  and 
more  into  their  close  interdependence.  Philosophic 
virtue  presupposes  the  virtue  of  custom,  and  this  again 
must  perfect  itself  in  the  virtue  of  philosophy.   7 

(^Sec  p.  175  sq.  ws  lourer,  o&ra,  6  rrjv  fUr  Bvvafiw 

^Seo  p.  214  sq. :  of.  Hep.  vii.  ovbirore    &ir6\\v<nv,    i/wb    Se"    rrjs 

518  D:  at  fiiv  roUrvr  AXXat  dpcrai  wepiayuryiji  (sc.  irpbs  rb  d>)  Xpfa1- 

KaXovfievai      i^vXV^      tuvhwitiovaiv  pAv  re  kqX  CxpiXyiov  jcai  Axoifarov 

iyyvs  r«   elwu   rdv   rod  <ru)fiaros'  oD  Kai  pXafopbv  yiyrercu.    Accord* 

T(ji  6m  yb.p  ovk  eVoCcrai  irpdrepov  ingly,  we  read,  in  what  precedes, 

(>OT€pov  ipirouiffBai   tOcvt    re    *ai  that    a    peculiar    methodical   and 

ivicfacw  ij  te  rov  fperfjcat  Tar-  scientific  education  is  necessary, 
rdj  /iaXXor  Seiorefou  Ttvbs  rvyxfai, 
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Plato's  theories  on  the  unity  of  virtue  were  also 
essentially  rectified  in  his  later  years.  He  con- 
tinued, indeed,  to  maintain  that  all  particular  virtues 
are  only  the  realisation  of  the  One  Virtue,  and  that 
knowledge  or  wisdom  could  not  be  conceived  without 
them;  that  justice  must  comprehend  all  virtues,  and 
that  in  the  perfect  philosophic  virtue  all  moral  aims 
and  endeavours  unite  ;  but,  instead  of  stopping  short  at 
this  point,  he  afterwards  admitted  thatfthis  unity  of 
virtue  did  not  exclude  a  plurality  of  virtues,  and  that 
some  part  of  these  (the  rest  being  rejected)  might  be 
.preparatory  stages  of  moral  training,  without  ceasing 
on  that  account  to  be  real  virtue.*4  r  The  cause  of  this 
plurality  is  sought  by  Plato — and  this  is  the  peculiarity 
of  his  theory — not  in  the  diversity  of  the  objects  to 
which  moral  activity  refers,  but  in  the  diversity  of 
mental  powers  at  work  in  it  (or,  according  to  his 
view,  the  parts  of  the  soul).  In  this  way  -he  arrives 
at  the  four  primary  virtues!  which  had  indeed  already 
appeared  in  the  sophistic  and  Socratic  enquiries, 
but  seem  first  to  have  been  definitively  established  by 
Plato,  and  only  in  his  more  advanced  age.4'   If  the  virtue 


w  Cf.  Rep.  iii.  410  B  aq.,  where 
tlie  warriors  (ire  trained  to  su^pa- 
ivrr)  and  irSptla  by  means  of  mndo 
and  gymnastic,  while  knowledge, 
and  consequently  'uo^ia,  are  still 
absent,  ami  Polit.  309  D  aqq., 
where  Plato  calls  these  two  virtues 
dpfTJfi  tUpij  dr6fuua  *a  i  iri  rdrarrfa 
Qip&pnia.  The  contrast  is  put  in 
n  still  stronger  light  in  the  Laws 
(i.  630  E  scj.,  ii.  651  E  sq.,  iii. 
6%  Ii,  iii.  963  E  and  passim). 
Pe-bapa  Plato  inlands  this  to  refer 


only  to  the  ordinary  farm  of  these 
virtues,  Still,  even  then  there  is 
something  strange  in  these  expres- 
sions :  in  his  earlier  period  Plato 
would  scarcely  have  so  expressed 
"      :lf  witbout  a'   ■' 


which 


matins    thut    a    valour,     e.g. 
ich  takes  away  all   self-control, 

*>  Tho  Protagoras,  330  B  eqn.., 

mentions,  as  a  filth,  piety  (imorij!), 

which  is  specially  discussed  in  the 

Euthyphro  (likewise  in  the  Loches, 

0  0  2 
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of  the  soul— the  right  constitution  and  proper  re- 
lation  of  its  parts— consists  in  the  efficient  perform- 
ance of  the  special  work  of  each  and  the  harmony  of 
all  one  with  another,  Reason,  with  clear  discern- 
ment of  that  which  is  good  for  the  soul,  must  be  the 
ruler  of  the  soul's  life :  and  this  is  Wisdom.  Secondly, 
Courage  must  defend  the  award  of  Reason  concerning 
things  to  be  feared  and  not  to  be  feared,  as  against 
Pleasure  and  Pain:  this  is  Valour,  which  thus  ap- 
pears in  the  Platonic  theory  as  primarily  directed  by 
man  against  himself,  and  secondarily  against  ex- 
ternal danger.  In  the  third  place,  the  inferior  parts 
of  the  soul,  Courage  and  Desire,  must  submit  them- 
selves to  Reason,  and  come  to  an  agreement  with 
it,  as  to  which  is  to  obey  and  which  to  rule:  this  is 
Self-control  or  Temperance  ((TwQpoavvri).  Fourthly 
and  lastly,  that  there  may  be  this  harmony  of  the 
whole,  each  part  of  the  soul  must  fulfil  the  task  allotted 
to  it,  and  not  meddle  with  anything  else.  This  is 
Justice,48  which  is  thus  primarily  concerned  with  the 

199  D,  and  Gorg.  507 ;  the  latter  lation  to  5iKaio<j6vrj.  Plato  liim- 
dialogue,  however,  seems  to  em-  self  remarks  before,  in  the  discus- 
brace  wisdom  in  ouxppoavvrj,  which  sion  on  the  virtues  of  the  slate 
it  proves  to  include  all  virtues),  (see  chap,  xi.),  430  K,  431  E,  that 
Similarly  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  6,  piety,  its  (TuxppocrOvrj,  unlike  its  wisdom 
justice,  valour,  and  wisdom  are  and  valour,  has  its  seat  not 
mentioned ;  the  latter  in  Mem.  iii.  merely  in  a  part  of  the  people, 
9,  4,  is  identified  with  ffuxppoovpij.  dXXA  St1  6\t}S  [rrjs  w6\c<as]  drcxp&s 
Rep.  ii.    402   C  does   not  give   a  r/rarcu,     8t&     xacuv    Tapexonhrj 

Flcto  classification   of  highest  (ur^Sorrcu,   that    it    resembles    a 

any  more  than  Theact.  176  symphony  and  harmony;  and  he 
likewise  says  that    the  individual 

48  The    above    account    follows  soul,    442     C,    becomes    vifyptav 

Rep.    iv.    441  C-443  B.     But  a  through  the  (f>Ckla  and  ZvnQwvla  of 

difficulty  arises  here  owing  to  what  its  parts.    R.  Hirzal  is  so  far  not 

is  said  about  auxppovvvrj  and  its  re-  incorrect  when    in    his    thorough 
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internal  condition  of  the  soul,  the  arrangement  of  its 
activities,  and  only  indirectly  with  duties  to  fellow- 
creatures.1* 


examination  of  the  present  ques- 
tion ('iiber  den  [Jnterschied  der 
SiKatotrupij  und  cu$poavrri,'  &c., 
Hermes,  viii.  379  sqq.)  be  insists 
on  euQpeoirr)  being  not  merely  a 
virtue  of  lite  cVifvjiitruco*,  but  of 
tbo  entire  soul.  Slill,  however,  it 
ia  not  the  virtue  of  it  without  any 
limitation,  but  only  thut  virtue 
which  consists,  in  ro  rt  Sp%or  ia! 
tu>  Apxapirw  TO  \oywTubr  buo&o- 
Juiffi  ttir  ipxc"  ■«'  M  tTamAfaam 
abr$  (442  D),  in  the  right  of 
reason  to  control  courage  and 
desire      being      unanimously      ac- 

Iuieeced  in  by  all  parts  of  the  soul, 
iut  for  this  it  is  necessary  in  the 
first  place  that  the  two  inferior 
parts  submit  to  the  sway  of  reason 
(the  M  irraffuiffir  required  of 
them].  Reason  baa  the  consoions- 
iiess  of  its  right  to  rule  over  the 
othtrs  given  to  it  in  its  ao*la, 
just  ss  immediately  as  it  has 
right  npininna  aa  to  what  is  lo  he 
flared  and  what  is  not  to  be  feared, 
in  the  observance  or  which  by  tbo 
spirited  element  true  valour  con- 
sists. And  as  in  tbo  latter  there  is 
no  need  of  any  further  dislinet 
activity  i  n  the  part  of  reason  be- 
yond knowing,  to  also  in  tho  case 
of  awppwin).  Ilenco,  if  aufpt- 
airy  consists  in  a  definite  condi- 
tion of  the  whole  soul,  in  the  ac- 
quiescence of  its  three  parts  in  the 
rightful  domination  of  reason,  the 
condition  lor  the  existence  of  this 
etuto  is  in  the  subordination  of  the 
mortal  to  the  immortal  parts  of 
the  tonl.  And  a>  vwfpoeinni  cannot 
he  called  so  exclusively  the  virtus 
of  the  iriSuinrmir  as  valour 
that  of  the  Sv/iot  (which  according 


to  HirzePs  account,  loc.  oft,  is  dons 
not  only  by  the  pseudo-Aristotle, 
De  virt.  et  vit.  1249  a.  30  aqq., 
1250  a.  7,  but  also  by  the  genuine, 
Top.  v.  1,  7,  8,  129  a.  10,  136  b. 
10,  138  b.  11,  the  determination 
given  in  our  text  docs  not  con' 
tradict  Plato's  meaning.  For  Si- 
Ktuwiirn  Plato  demands  all  three 
parte  of  tho  soul.  It  consists, 
according  to  441  D  sq.  (cf.  4IS3 
A,  and  Hirzel,  loc.  cit  390  sq.),  in 
Ihe  fact  that  each  part  or  the  soul 
ri    ai>rou    rpdrra,    which    means 


does  not  hinder  the  others  in  the 
performance  of  theirs  (the  former 
is  ri  ain-oii  ■wpirrtir,  the  latter 
Mil  Te\vTpayiu»fty,  433  A  :  cf.  4:14 
B  sq.).  According  to  Plato  this  is 
the  fundamental  condition  for  tho 
health  and  order  of  the  life  of  the 
soul,  just  as  ri.  alrtoS  wp&Trttr  in 
the  different  ranks  is  tho  funda- 
mental condition  of  the  health  and 
success  of  the  life  of  the  stale. 
Justice  is  (as  Hind,  loc.  dt, 
rightly  recognises)  the  root  of  nit 
virtues,  that  6  waair  imtriHi  tt\v 
iiKtp.tr  wapfox'"  ^"rrt  h/ytriaBtu, 
■aj  tyyero)Uimu  yt  traritpUui  wapt- 
Xiir  [-^x«].  nB  is  En'd  '"  43a  B- 
wilh  reference  primarily  to  tho 
virtues  of  Iho  state.  In  the  in- 
dividual soul,  by  preventing  its 
parts  from  iWirpm  ltpintir  and 
m\urpayiiovtir,  it  makes  a  man 
at  one  with  himself,  aiiQpwr  and 
fa/waftim  (443  D),  and  therefore 
it  can  be  identified  with  the  healtli 
of  the  soul,  Apnij  in  general  (441 

A  sqq  . ,  445  B). 

*  Cf.  on  this  passage  Rep,  iv. 
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If,  then,  we  imagine  this  theory  of  virtue  farther 
jextended  so  as  to  show,  in  the  case  of  individuals,  what 
activities  proceed  from  each  of  the  four  virtues,  and 
how  each  should  manifest  itself  in  the  various  relations 
of  life,  the  result  would  be  a  representation  of  subjective 
morality  from  the  Platonic  point  of  view.  Plato,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  writings,  never 
proposed  to  himself  such  a  task ;  it  would  therefore 
be  unwarrantable  to  attempt  to  construct  from  his 
scattered  utterances  a  detailed  system  of  duties  or 
virtues.60  We  may,  however,  without  any  impropriety, 
omitting  all  the  less  distinctive  characteristics,  set  forth 
his  moral  view  of  the  world  on  certain  points  which 
deserve  our  attention,  either  in  regard  to  their  general 
acceptation  among  the  Greeks,  or  their  changed  aspects 
among  the  moderns. 

Some  instances  of  this  kind  have  already  come 
before  us.  We  have  seen  that  Plato,  in  enunciating 
the  principle  that  the  just  man  should  do  only  good, 
even  to  his  enemies,  greatly  transcended  the  limits  of 
Ordinary  Greek  morality.51  We  have  considered  those 
singular  views  of  truth  and  falsehood52  which  make 
the  real  lie  to  consist  only  in  self-deception  and  to 
be  under  all  circumstances  and  conditions  reprehen- 
sible; whereas  the  deception  of  others  is  to  be 
allowed  in  all  cases,  for  their  good:  Plato  in  his 
Republic  forbidding,  on  these  grounds,  all  untruth 
to   individuals,    but    permitting    it    with    dangerous 

443   C    sqq.,  where  I  ogTee  with        fi3  P.  179,  24,  25  ;  and  further, 

Hirzel'B  view.  cf.  Rep.  Hi.  389  B  sqq.,  414  B,  v. 

80  As    Tennemann  does,    Plat.    459  C  sqq.,  vi.  485  0;  Laws,  ii. 

Phil.  iv.  115  sqq.  663  D. 

61  P.  182,  32. 
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freedom  to  the  State,  as  a  means  of  ^education  and 
government. *'  We  have  also  spoken  of*1  the  peculiar 
form  of  friendship  which  was  so  closely  bound  up  with 
the  social  life  of.  Greece.  It  is  here  only  necessary  to 
observe  that,  in  the  moral  treatment  of  thie  connection, 
Plato  throughout  follows  Socrates.'*  On  the  one  hand, 
he  allies  himself  with  the  custom  of  his  nation,  and  its 
sensuous  aesthetic  side  is  in  no  way  alien  to  him. 
Friendship  thus  becomes  Eros,  a  passionate  excitement, 
the  workings  of  which  among  men  are  portrayed  in 
glowing  colours  ;M  and  he  not  only  approves  of  this 
passion  in  regard  to  innocent  concessions,  which,  how- 
ever, always  betray  the  element  in  question," — but 
he  expresses  himself  as  to  its  greatest  excesses  with  a 
leniency*"  that  would  be  surprising  if  we  did  not 
bear  in  mind  that  Plato  was  a  Greek.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  does  not  conceal  his  own  decided  disap- 
probation of  these  excesses.  The  Phsedms*8  describes 
them  as  a  degradation  of  the  Divine  to  which  love 
properly  belongs, — as  an  animal  and  unnatural  plea- 
sure, to  which  man  is  hurried  away  by  the  'vicious 
steed'  of  the  sout.     The  Republic   declares  that  the 

»  The  former,  as  we  all  all  find  s  ttep.  iii.  403  It,  v.  408  D  si], 

later  on,  in  the    primary  educa-  ™  Pluedr.    260   11  »q.  :    if  Ilia 

lion  ofyonth  by  means  of  myth!  ;  lovers  in  unguarded    momenta  are 

the  latter,   when,  in   the  diatribti-  carried   loo   Car   by  thoir  passion, 

lion  of  ihe  women  and  the  cluai-  provided  this  dnee  not  occur  ion 

licatioD    of    Ihe  citizens  into  the  often,  and  iWy  regain  true  to  each 

three  ranke,   all   kinds   of  fictions  other  all  iheit   If.'   long,  although 

and  e*tn  false  lols— in  elections--  they  do  nut  attain  to  tin-  highest 

are  brought  into  ttse,  destiny,  still  they  have  a   happy 

M  1'.  191  sou.  lot  alter  death, 

35  See  Pt.  l.  p.  138.  '•*  8fl0   K  hi..  253   K  *qq.,  250 

'*  Fha>dr.   251   A   sqq. ;    Kymp.  D  rq. 
215Diqq.,  218  A:  cf.  192.B  sqq. 
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excitement  and  disorderliness  ot  sensuous  delight  are 
incompatible  with  the  pure  and  fair  harmony  of  true 
love.00  And  in  the  Laws fll  they  are  treated  as  alto- 
gether contrary  to  nature,  and  corrupting  to  manners, 
to  be  tolerated  in  no .  well-ordered  State.  In  this 
dialogue,  simple  unchastity  is  not  quite  so  severely 
dealt  with ;  but  it  is  to  be  banished,  or  at  any  rate 
repressed  and  concealed  to  the  uttermost:62  whereas 
the  Republic68  puts  no  restraint  on  those  who  have  had 
children,  and  thus  fulfilled  their  duty  to  the  common- 
wealth. But  Plato  has  certainly  not  as  yet  discovered 
the  right  point  of  view  for  the  general  relation  of  the 
sexes.  As  he  limits  their  specific  differences  to  physical 
organic  distinctions,  and  considers  all  other  differences 
to  be  merely  questions  of  greater  or  lesser  strength,64 
he  can  only  regard  marriage  physiologically;  and  as 
this  aspect  can  have  no  independent  importance  in  his 
eyes,  it  is  the  more  natural  that  he  should  have  adhered 
to  the  Greek  view,  which  makes  the  aim  of  marriage 
entirely  objective — to  furnish  children  to  the  State.65 
In  the  Republic,  indeed,  this  view  so  entirely  pre- 
dominates that  the  moral  character  of  marriage  is  alto- 
gether lost  sight  of.     Plato  seeks,  however,  to  exalt  the 

female  sex  both  mentally  and  morally,66  thus  reprobating 

• 

00  iii.  402  E.    The  same  truth  from  the  Tiroteus  and  Phiedrus,  pp. 

is  set  forth  historically  in  the  Sym-  392,  394,  do  not  entirely  agree  :  cf. 

posium,  2 16  C  sqq.,  in  the  example  p.  434.    In  Repub.  iv.  431  C,  v. 

of  the  true  lover,  Socrates.  469  D;  Laws,  vi.  781  A  sq.f  the 

61  i.  036  C,  836  B  sqq.,  838  K,  weakness  and  imperfection  of  the 

841  1).     „  female  sex  is   still  more  strongly 

«  viii.  839  A,  840  D,  841  D.  emphasised. 

63  v.  461  B.  *  Laws,  iv.  721  B  sq. :   cf.  vi. 

•*  Rep.  v.  451    D  sqq.,  454   D  773  B,  E,  783  D. 

sqq.,  with   which   the    quotations  . M  Cf.  with  respect  to  this  pro- 


the  entire  neglect  of  women  among  the  Greeks.  But 
he  has  too  mean  an  opinion  of  its  special  vocation ;  he 
shares  too  entirely  the  prejudice  of  his  countrymen 
(who  only  saw  merit  in  the  activity  of  men)  to  imagine 
such  an  exaltation  possible  through  the  ennobling  of 
woman's  sphere  of  action.  What  he  seeks  is  the  entire 
abolition  of  that  sphere.  He  would  have  women 
share  in  the  training  and  pursuits  of  men  to  an  extent 
that  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  peculiarities  and 
social  requirements  of  their  nature.97  In  this,  as  in 
so  many  other  cases,  his  suggestions  are  striking,  as 
showing  how  he  strove  to  get  beyond  the  Greek  morality 
and  view  of  life,  without  being  able  to  free  himself 
altogether  from  their  defects,  or  to  attain  the  resnlt 
which  was  subsequently  accomplished  on  another  soil. 

He  was  still  less  successful  with  regard  to  two  other 
points  which  must  now  be  mentioned.  The  contempt 
of  the  Greeks  for  handicraft  arts  he  not  only  upheld, 
but  intensified ;  and  he  makes  no  objection  to  slavery, 
the  cancer  of  antiquity,  though  he  tries  to  mitigate  its 
practical  evils  by  judicious  management.  Those  occu- 
pations which  among  the  Greeks  were  so  scornfully 
branded  as  vulgar  and  paltry  must  inevitably  have  ap- 
peared to  Plato  degrading  and  unworthy  of  free  men. 
if  only  for  the  reason  that  they  fetter  the  mind  to  the 
corporeal  instead  of  leading  it  away  to  something 
higher.*8     In  his  opinion,  they  all  relate  to  the  satis- 

via'onally  the  remark*  in  Laws,  v'i.  the  Republic  and  t  lie  T,mri. 
804  D-80G  C  on  the  neglect  of  the        "  Secretes     held     a    different 

education  of  women.  opinion,   aa  was  shown,  It.   i.  p. 

a  This  point  is  treated  in  detail  142. 

in  the  discussion  on  the  stale    of 
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faction  of  merely  bodily  wants :  it  is  the  sensuous,  appe- 
titive part  of  the  soul,  not  reason,  nor  courage,  from 
which  they  proceed,  and  which  they  call  into  action.89 
He  can  therefore  only  imagine  that,  in  a  man  who 
devotes  himself  to  them,  the  nobler  faculties  must  be- 
come weak,  and  the  lower  attain  the  mastery  ;  that  such 
a  man  wears  out  his  soul  and  body  and  acquires  no 
kind  of  personal  efficiency.70  On  this  account,  in  his 
two  political  works,  he  prohibits  to  the  perfect  citizens 
not  only  trade  and  commerce,  but  even  agriculture, 
which  was  everywhere  except  in  Sparta  held  to  be  a 
free  and  noble  occupation.  Tradesmen  and  agricul- 
turists are  in  the  Republic  condemned  to  complete 
political  nonage.  Plato  thinks  it  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  to  provide  even  for  their  education,  since  the 
State  is  very  little  concerned  with  them.71  On  similar 
grounds  he  seems  to  defend  slavery,  when  he  says  that 
the  ignorant  and  base-minded  are  to  be  thrust  by  the 
statesman  into  the  class  of  slaves.72  There  is  here  an 
indication  of  the  thought  which  was  afterwards  turned 

69  Cf.  p.  414  sq.  Zia  rat  fiavauaiat .  .  .  ij  ovk  avdyKfj ; 

70  Rep.  \x.  590  C:  paravaLa  M        n  Rep.  iv.  421  A. 

Kal  x*<porexWa  dia  rl,  otei,  oVetfot        ~l  Polit.  309  A :  tovs  8'  h  dfia$ia 

</>4p€i ;  j)  8c'  &\Ko  ti  ffyrofitv,  1j  6rav  r  at  Kal  raweip&nfTi  iroXXg  kv\iv- 

tis  d<r0€Pis  4>iktcl  $xv  r&  r°v  £e\-  ZovfUrovi  tit  rd  $ov\ik6v  inrofcuypvci 

rUrrov  eZ5of,  &are  fiif  av  SvraaOai  ydvot.     Rep.  ix.  590  C :  if  anyone 

ApX""    ™v    iv    airrtf    $pcfjL/jL&T<ap  is  not  in  a  position  to  control  his 

[=»twp  ixiOupuw],  dXXA  $€pair€V€w  desires  himself,  &a  *ai  6  t<hqvtos 

ckcivcl,  &c,  vi.  495  D  :  the  want  of  faro  6/iolou  Apxyrai  otovrtp  6  p£\- 

true    philosophers   results   in   un-  r«<rror,    SovXoy    avrbv    <pap.€t>  fciv 

worthy    persons  of  nny  profession  elrai   iKclrov  too  pcXriffrov,    &c.f 

throwing  themselves  into  philoso-  which,  however,  does  not  here  refer 

phj,   vrb  r(av  rt\¥^v  T€  ^al  8iy-  to  slavery,  but  to  the  rule  of  the 

fjLiovpyiwr,  Cxrirep  t*  ffu>fiara  XeXw-  higher  classes  over  the  uneducated 

Prprcu,  oOtv  xal  rat   $v\ai  |iry.  mas«es. 
KtK\a<rp.tvoi  re  Kal  dror€0pvpL/Urw, 
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bo  account  by  Aristotle — viz.  that  those  who  are  inca- 
pable of  mental  activity  and  moral  freedom  have  to 
obey  the  will  of  another  in  rendering  bodily  service. 
Plato,  however,  does  not  in  his  writings  pursue  the 
subject.  He  presupposes  slavery  as  a  necessity ; "  and 
even  the  remembrance  of  the  danger  which  once  threat- 
ened him  in  ^gina  did  not  disturb  him  in  this  con- 
clusion. Any  express  justification  of  the  practice 
he  appears  to  think  superfluous,  especially  if  it  be 
acknowledged  that  slaves  are  often  distinguished  for 
their  virtues.7*  On  the  other  hand,  he  gives  directions 
as  to  the  relations  between  master  and  slave  which  do 
honour  to  his  intelligence  and  feelings.  He  forbids 
Hellenes  to  enslave  Hellenes,  or  to  hold  their  country- 
men in  possession  ;i  when  enslaved.  He  speaks,  iu 
reference  to  servile  revolts,  of  the  risk  incurred  by  accu- 
mulating slaves  of  the  same  race  and  language.  Above 
all,  he  insists  on  a  just  and  humane,  yet  withal  a  strict 
and  well-regulated,  management  of  slaves,  so  as  not  to 
spoil  them  by  familiarity  and  unsuitable  indulgence.'8 
That  a  time  might  and  must  come  when  there  should 
be  slaves  no  longer,  was  a  thought  beyond  the  imagina- 
tion even  of_a  Plato. 

Finally),  as  to  the  moral  permissibility  of  suicide — 
a  question "oiTwhich  even  the  opinion  of  antiquity  was 
divided — Plato,  like  the  Pythagoreans,  decides  in  the 

ra  E.g.  Hep.  v.  469  I)«|.,  431  C;  n  Rep.  v.  4Gi)  Bsq.     Elsewhere 

[jtwe,  vi.  776  It  H|(|.  Plalo   censures   ihe  opposition    ol 

71  IjftWB,  vi.  77C  D:  ToWol  yV  Hellenes  and   barbarism;  (see  2H7, 

i$t\$Sr  Iflu  toZXai  mi  vltwr  rial  93),  bnt  his  own  tone  of  thought 

fptirrovt  Tpdt  dpctijy  rSvar  ycr6-  is    nevertheless  entirety  pervaded 

furu  ata&Kuat  fenroroi  «ai    *ti)-  by  it :  cf.  416. 

uara  rifi  vt  mcfystit  ai/rfir  t\ai.  ■'  Liwn,  vi.  770  H-  778  A. 
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negative ; 77  for  the  reason  that  man,  the  property  of 
God,  ought  not  wilfully  to  quit  the  place  assigned  to 
him.  The  Stoics,  as  is  well  known,  afterwards  took  a 
different  view.  All  this,  however,  and  whatever  besides 
might  be  quoted  from  the  Platonic  writings  as  to  par- 
ticular points  of  so-called  practical  morality,  is  entirely 
disconnected.  Plato  attempted  no  systematic  applica- 
tion of  his  moral  principles  except  in  politics. 

77  Phsdo,  61  D  sqq. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


■  Virtue  is  the  highest  good  for  individuals,  and  the 
highest  aim  of  the  State;  the  right  constitution  of 
particular  souls  depends  upon  the  proper  and  natural 
relation  of  their  parts,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
community.  Of  the  two  comprehensive  works  which 
Plato  has  devoted  to  the  State,  the  Republic,  with  its 
precursor  the  Politicus,  will  first  engage  our  attention, 
the  Laws  being  reserved  for  a  later  place. 

a.  End  and  Problem  of  the  State. 
It  has  just  been  asserted  that  virtue  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  the  existence  of  the  State.  Plato  seems  at  first 
to  contradict  this  by  a  much  more  external  derivation 
of  it.  The  State,  he  says,1  arose  because  the  strength 
of  individuals  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  their  material 
wants;  they  therefore  combine  and  form  a  society. 
The  primitive  State,  therefore,  consists  entirely  of  handi- 
craftsmen, who  nre  without  artificial  wants  and  higher 
culture,  and  lead  the  simplest  lives.  Luxury  alone 
necessitates  the  class  of  warriors  and  rulers,  and 
with  them  the  whole  state-organism.  The  same  is 
1  Bep.  ti.  ;WJ9  U  iqq. 
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mythically  expressed  in  the  Politicus.2  In  the  Golden 
Age,  we  are  told,  mankind  living  under  the  protection 
of  the  gods,  in  material  abundance,  formed  no  states, 
but  only  accumulated  flocks  and  herds.  States  and 
laws  became  necessary  on  account  of  the  deterioration 
of  the  world.  Plato,  however,  clearly  shows  that  he  was 
not  in  earnest  when  so  speaking,  for  in  the  Republic  * 
he  describes  the  so-called  healthy  *  natural  State '  as  a 
city  of  swine  ;  and  in  the  Politicus  (272  B)  he  only  admits 
the  Golden  Age  to  have  been  happier  than  ours,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  men  of  that  time  improved  their 
external  advantages  to  the  acquisition  of  higher  know- 
ledge. Such  descriptions  seem  intended  to  disabuse  us 
of  the  false  ideal  of  a  natural  State4  rather  than  to 
instruct  us  as  to  the  origin  of  communities.5  These, 
in  Plato's  opinion,  are  founded  on  moral  necessity.6 
/His  philosophy  had  led  him  far  beyond  the  one-sided 
political  theories  of  his  countrymen ;  for  him  the  State 
could  not  possess  the  unconditional  importance  that  it 
did  for  the  ancient  Greeks.  In  their  view,  the  State 
was  the  first  object  of  all  moral  activity ;  the  virtue  of  a 
man  was  wholly  identical  with  political  efficiency. 
Plato,  like  his  master,  regards  the  work  of  man  in 
himself  as  his  first  duty  ;  and  participation  in  govern- 

'-'  209  ('  sciq. ;  cf.  especially  271  state  in   which,  'instead  of  law  a 

K  *t{<|.,  274  \i b(\<[.  natural,  innate,  and  educated  vir- 

3  ii.  372  D.  tuc   rules,'  is    found   in   the    Pla- 

4  As     Antisthencs    had    main-  tonic  Republic;    and   there    is  no 
tamed  ;  cf.  Pt.  i.  p.  278  sq.  need  of  the  state  of  the  Golden  Age, 

6  Steinhart's  objection,   iii.  710  or  that  sketched  Rep.  ii. 
sq.,  that  Plato  seriously  commends        *  Cf.  Susemib),  iu  112  sqq.  :  his 

those  states   in    which  a  natural  deviations  from  my  view  are  un- 

virtue  rules,  is  not  to  the  point :  a  important. 
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metit  only  as  a  relative  and  conditional  duty.'  The 
Greeks  in  general  knew  of  no  higher  problem  than  work 
in  and  for  the  State.  Plato  sees  in  the  calm  life  of  the 
philosopher,  in  the  contemplation  of  what'  is  essential 
and  eternal,  a  far  more  glorious  and  attractive  end. 
In  comparison  with  this,  the  aims  of  ordinary  politicians 
appear  to  him  worthless,  and  their  arts  and  endeavours 
slavish.  He  says,  in  regard  to  States  as  they  are  usually 
constituted,  that  the  philosopher  dwells  in  them  with 
his  body  alone,  his  soul  being  a  stranger,  ignorant  of 
their  standards,  unmoved  by  their  ambitions ; "  and 
that  everyone  who  desires  to  do  the  right  must  keep 
clear  of  public  concerns,  or  he  will  speedily  perish.' 
And  in  his  city  of  philosophers  "  the  best  of  the  inhabi- 
tants will  only  descend  upon  compulsion  from  the 
blessed  heights  of  intellectual  contemplation  to  the 
common  affairs  of  life  in  the  dark  prison  of  this  present 
world.  But  though  this  abolishes  the  absolute  and 
unconditional  value  of  public  life,  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  earlier  Greek  to  conceive  a  noble  human 
existence  apart  from  political  activity,  [public  life  is 
still,  according  to  Plato,  morally  necessary.  fThe 
necessity,  however,  is  indirect,  and  not  immediate.  The 
•State  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  highest  object  of  man's 
energy,  but  it  is  the  indispensable  condition  for  know- 
'  ledge  and  virtue,  the  sole  means  of  producing  and 
continuing  them,   of  establishing  their   dominion   in 

;  Simp.  216  A  i  cf.  Vi.  i.  p.  55.  Polii.  297  E  sqq. ;  Kep.  vi.  4b3  A  ' 

"  ilieiet.  172  C-177  B:  cf.  Rep.  i™.,  496  C  (see  p.  29,  62). 

vii.  316  U  >qq.  ;  Gorg.  464  II  sqq.         "  Rep   vii.  319  C  aqq.  :   cf.  i. 

618  E  aq.  347  B  tqq.,  vi.  500  B. 
*  Apof.  31  E  ;  Oorg.  521  D  iqq.; 
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the  world.  If  education  and  instruction  be  wanting, 
virtue  is  a  matter  of  chance.  Natural  disposition  is  so 
/little  able  to  engender  it,  that  the  most  gifted,  under 
the  influence  of  wrong  treatment,  usually  take  to  the 
worst  courses,  unless  protected  by  exceptionally  favour- 
able circumstances.  Education  is  only  possible  in  the 
State  ;  and  conversely,  bad  government  is  the  source  of 
the  most  fatal  and  irresistible  of  those  evil  influences, 
to  which  the  most  brilliant  talents  as  a  rule  most  surely 
succumb.  So  long  therefore  as  the  life  of  the  State  is 
diseased,  and  public  institutions  are  defective,  no 
thorough ,  improvement  in  moral  conditions  is  to  be 
hoped  for.  Some  few  individuals  may  perhaps  be  saved, 
by  a  special  aptitude  for  knowledge  and  virtue :  but  these 
cannot  attain  the  best  of  which  they  are  capable,  even  for 
themselves.  Still  less  can  they  assist  others ;  it  is  much 
if  they  can  make  their  own  way,  and  neither  become  con- 
taminated with  the  wrong  that  is  around  them,  nor  fall 
in  battle  with  it  before  their  time.  Nothing  can 
rectify  this  but  an  entire  reformation  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  State  alone  can  secure  the  general 
victory  of  good  over  evil.11  \The  proper  end  of 
"  "liovernment   is  the  virtue  of  the  citizens,12  the  hap- 


11  Rep.  490  E-4U5  A,  408  A 
mq.  [kc  p.  13.  23,  mid  p.  i'.)  ; 
Tim.  87  A;  Gorg.  521  1>  «[i|. : 
of.  (potHtiun  on  p.  17li  ttf\.  an  to 
tlits  caswdness  of  i-uutomnvy  viiluc. 

"  Gorg.  464  It  aq. ;  tlic  pro- 
blem of  state -croft  is  the  Bipania 
i>uX*P-     Ibid.  515  B:   1,  SXkm  too 

riXettt  rpiffiara,  fl  Srvi  Sri  fie\- 


XtUiI  ijl<i)  u/ioXo ;  7}inu<f  roino  Siir 
rpdrrrtr  rot  roXiriKOr  trSpa;  Ibid. 
5U4  D,  513  D  sqq.,  517  If,  518  E  ; 
Hop.  vi.  500  1>.  The  Lair*  in 
paniculnr  apeak  uonlinually  of 
thin,  e.g.  i,   631  B  a<[>\.,  Hi.    6HH 

-V  m..     i*    ?nr.  Tl    Tn?  I'.,.      Tlfl  I  ' 
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pineaa  of  the  people  aa  a  whole  :1J  for  virtue  and  hap- 
piness are  the  same  thing.  The  State  in  its  highest 
acceptation  is  an  educational  institution  :'*  its  special 
and  primary  function  is  the  care  of  Morality  and 
Science ;  in  a  word,  of  Philosophy.  The  ends  which 
ordinary  State-craft  has  iu  view  are  utterly  worthless, 
and,  so  far  as  they  interfere  with  that  higher  end,  are 
absolutely  pernicious."  The  true  State  should  be  a 
pattern  of  true  virtue.  3  Plato's  first  purpose  in  designing 
his  Republic  is  to  seek  the  concept  of  Justice,  where  it 
is  written  in  large  letters  ;M  aud  in  the  first  pause  of 
his  description,  he  refers  to  it  as  the  seat  of  all  virtues.17 
This  entirely  corresponds  with  his  determinations  on 
the  problem  of  the  State.  The  complete  realisation  in 
the  commonwealth  of  the  moral  idea  constitutes  that 
happiness  of  the  whole  which  is  the  State's  ultimate 
end. 

13  Rep.  ir.  420  B,  421  B  sq.,  vi.  (Tim.  27  A) :  StStyiUre,  Ar6p<&wov 

600  1)  BO.,  vii.  619  E,  where  it  is  rapi  cm  xiTatStunirmn  Staipipir- 

particularly  insisted  on  that  State-  TWf. 

management  is  concerned  with  the  u  Theart.  174  D  sqr). ;    Eiithyd. 

happiness  of  the  whole  and  not  of  292  B  :  freedom,  peace,  riches  are 

a  part;  ef.  Laws,  ir.  715  B,  viii.  in   themselves    neither   srood    nor 

628  K.  evil ;  if  S 

"  I'olit.   £09  C  :  the  statesman 
is  to  unite    the   citizens  by  tics 

human    and    divine.       By    divine  518  E ;  ire  praise  the  old  s 

ties  are  meant  rtf»  rur  ouoJwr  rtpl  men  became  they  satisfied  the  de- 

nal  iyaHQr  taX  rwr  recVott  imrrlu¥  sire  of  (he  people   and    increased 

ataor  dXirfiij  Soi.ur  utri  frfrutietm  the  Stnte :  Sri  Si  atttt  nal  tnvMt 

.  .  .  rir  JJ)  toXiTtnir  «ai  rbr  dynOSr  iffrt  St'  imlrovt  Toik  raXateAi,  nil 

mudirift    ip'   le/itr   Sri   rpwHim  alaffdnmu.      Sftv  yip  ew^poeiin^ 

lUiror  Svrariw  first  rj  TJjl  /SnoiXnijr  ical  inaiafflrj-irt  Xtpirur  nal  rtupiiir 

pjHia-g     toCto    a£ri    (prmti*     t«i  fid  rttx&r  'at  tpipw  Jrot  Toia/rui* 

ipt&t  utraK^aiin  nttWai;    This  #XwipiiS»  iiMrtfrXitmtt  T^r  ri\ir, 

is  Ihe  lending  point  of  view  in  the  "  Hep.  it.  363  E  squ. 

Plalonic  Slate  ;    and  its  result  is  "  iv.  427  D  *q.,  443  B.   Further 

rightly  summed  up  iu  the  words  details  presently. 
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the  world.  If  education  and  instruction  be  wanting, 
virtue  is  a  matter  of  chance.  Natural  disposition  is  so 
/little  able  to  engender  it,  that  the  most  gifted,  under 
the  influence  of  wrong  treatment,  usually  take  to  the 
worst  courses,  unless  protected  by  exceptionally  favour- 
able circumstances.  Education  is  only  possible  in  the 
State  ;  and  conversely,  bad  government  is  the  source  of 
the  most  fatal  and  irresistible  of  those  evil  influences, 
to  which  the  most  brilliant  talents' as  a  rule  most  surely 
succumb.  So  long  therefore  as  the  life  of  the  State  is 
diseased,  and  public  institutions  are  defective,  no 
thorough  improvement  in  moral  conditions  is  to  be 
hoped  for.  Some  few  individuals  may  perhaps  be  saved, 
by  a  special  aptitude  for  knowledge  and  virtue :  but  these 
cannot  attain  the  best  of  which  they  are  capable,  even  for 
themselves.  Still  less  can  they  assist  others ;  it  is  much 
if  they  can  make  their  own  way,  and  neither  become  con- 
taminated with  the  wrong  that  is  around  them,  nor  fall 
in  battle  with  it  before  their  time.  Nothing  can 
rectify  this  but  an  entire  reformation  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  State  alone  can  secure  the  general 
victory  of  good  over  evil."  [The  proper  end  of 
'"'uoverninent  is  the  virtue  of  the  citizens,"  the  hap- 

11   Rep.    490    E-495    A,    498  A  thttoi  el  leMrai  Si/itr  ;  •)  ob  *oX- 

Bqi|.  («ec   p.    13,   23,  nnd  p.    2\)\  ;  Xdmi  *fS7j  uju>Xo',i}fajifr  rovro  $ctr 

Tim.   67    A;    Corg.    a'il    V    aty\.\  ipArrtiw  tS»  reXtnirdr  irlpa;  Ibid. 

cf.  i|'jotntiuD  on  p.  176  R|q.  an  lo  501  1>,  513  U  sqq.,  517  B,  518  K ; 

the  cnanalneas  of  customary  virtue,  iicp.   vi.    500  1>.    The   Laws  iii 

'-'  Gorg.   464  1)  at). :    the   pro-  particular    speak    continually    of 

bleiu  of  atate-craft  is  tlic  Stpartia  tliin,  e.g.  i.   (131  B  sqii.,  iii.    CMt* 

i'VXV-     Ibid.  515  B:  fl  dXXou  rou  A  a(|.,  iv.  705  D,  707  (.' m|.,  718  l', 

ipoiri^tX^fi^o'Aftir^rtTiTij!  v.  742    l)nf|.,vi,   770   E,   xn.  963 

iSXemi  TpAyp&ra,  f)  trull  arc  f}{\-  A. 
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piness  of  the  people  as  a  whole  :1J  for  virtue  and  hap- 
piness are  the  aame  thing.  The  State  in  its  highest 
acceptation  is  an  educational  institution  :14  its  special 
and  primary  function  is  the  care  of  Morality  and 
Science ;  in  a  word,  of  Philosophy.  The  ends  which 
ordinary  State-craft  has  in  view  are  utterly  worthless, 
and,  so  far  as  they  interfere  with  that  higher  end,  are 
absolutely  pernicious."  The  true  State  should  be  a 
pattern  of  true  virtue,.  \  Plato's  first  purpose  in  designing 
his  Republic  is  to  seek  the  concept  of  Justice,  where  it 
is  written  in  large  letters  ;16  and  in  the  first  pause  of 
his  description,  he  refers  to  it  as  the  seat  of  all  virtues.17 
This  entirely  corresponds  with  his  determinations  on 
the  problem  of  the  State.  The  complete  realisation  in 
the  commonwealth  of  the  moral  idea  constitutes  that 
happiness  of  the  whole  which  is  the  State's  ultimate 
end. 

"  Jlep.  I».  4MB,  421  B  sq.,  vi.  (Tim. 27  A):  fcaVvfi/ror Mpi&wov 

500  1)  so.,  vii.  519  E,  where  it  is  rapi  trod  riTaitiupinai  tia$tp6r- 

particularly  insisted  on  that  State-  rvt- 

management  ia  concerned  with  the  "  There  t.  174  D  sqq. ;    Euthyd, 

happiness  of  the  whole  and  not  of  29!  B  ;  freedom,  peace,  riches  are 

a  part;  cf.  Laws,  iv.  715  B,  viil  in   themselves    neither   good    nnr 

828  E.  evil ;  if  Slate-craft  is  to  make  the 

"  Pulit.  £09  C  :  the  statesman  citizens  happy,  it  mast  give  them 
is  to  unite  the  citizens  by  ties  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Oorg. 
human  anil  divine.  By  divine  518  E  ;  we  praise  the  old  slates- 
ties  are  meant  rj)r  ™»  Suralur  tipi  men  because  they  satisfied  the  do 
«al  ifaSwn  sai  r&t  rot/rot  t  irarriar  sire  of  the  people  and  increased 
oBtfu/ 4Xi)CiJ  I6iar  turi 0tpau!vtut  the  Stnle:  Sri  Si  olBit  ral  hrevXit 
.  .  .  rbv  di]  mXiTtiir  «ni  t4>  d-,afli»  fori  JV  intrant  rail  reXcuoei,  w'* 
rofioSiri)i  dp'  taper  Srt  rf>o<r/ixti  nioddrarrat,  iriti  lip  euippoaOr^t 
piror  Surartr  drat  t$  rfjt  j8o«iXiJri}l  jfoi  iucoioiriliTjr  \tpiruir  sal  rtuptur 
H&'iey  rovro  air'a  iprattw  rati  ml  rtixu"  «"'  ^6/iur  ml  Totovrur 
ipSSit  ui-raXa^oiai  watittat;  This  #\vaptuy  iprtTX^Kaai  rr/r  tiXtr. 
is  the  tending  point  uf  view  in  the  "  Kep.  ii.  363  E  sqq. 
Platonic  Slate;  and  its  result  is  "  ir.  427  D  sq.,  443  B.  Further 
rightly  summed  np  in  the  words  details  present!;. 
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i  If  such  be  the  purpose  of  social  community,  it  is 
evident  that  a  State  deserving  the  name  can  only 
arise  under  the  same  conditions  and  by  the  same  forces 
that  produce  morality  in  general.  The  only  power  that 
can  place  morality  on  a  firm  foundation,  that  can  purify 
its  content  and  motives,  free  it  from  the  contingent 
character  of  ordinary  virtue,  and  guarantee  its  existence 
and  continuance, — is,  according  to  Plato,  Philosophy.18 
The  highest  problem  of  political  life  can  therefore  only 
be  solved  by  founding  it  upon  Philosophy^  [  When 
everything  in  the  State — every  law  and  regulation — 
springs  from  scientific  knowledge,  then  alone  will  it  be 
possible  for  all  to  subserve  the  one  end  of  the  State  and 
to  be  regulated  in  reference  to  it.  In  proportion  as 
any  part  withdraws  itself  from  this  guidance,  the  per- 
fection of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  fulfilment  of  its 
vocation  must  suffer.  The  main  principle  of  the  true 
State  is  the  absolute  dominion  of  Philosophy,  and 
consequently  the  dominion  of  philosophers.19  *  Un- 
less philosophers  become  rulers,  or  rulers  truly  and 
thoroughly  study  Philosophy;  unless  political  power 
and  Philosophy  are  united  in  the  same  hands,  there  will 
be  no  period  to  the  troubles  of  States  and  of  huma- 
nity.'^  These  words  are  the  key  to  Plato's  whole 
theory  of  Politics. 

18  8ee  p.  176  saq.  (Polit.  294  A;  see  p.  467   sq.)  not 

19  According  to  Plato,  knowledge  the  law,  but  the  drqp  fieri  Qporfi- 
can  in  nowise  be  separated  from  <r*m  /Sao-iXurdr  is  to  have  tho 
the  knowing  subject.      It  cannot  highest  power  in  the  State. 

be  possessed  aa  a  dogma,  but  only        *>  Rep.  v.  473  C  :  cf.  Polit.  293 

put  into  practice  as  nn  art,  and  C  :    roXtreia*  .  .  .  raOrijw  6p$^p 

every  special  knowledge  can  only  bta<p€p6vTu>i  e&ai  teal  pi>vi)p  toXi- 

be  rightly  applied   by  the   pbilo-  rcta?,   iv  f  nt   hv    tvplonoi    roin 

sopher  (see   p.   198,  75).    Hence  Apxavras  &\rj6u>s  iTiffr/yiorat,  &c. 
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b.  The  Constitution  of  the  State, 
The  most  essential  element  in  the  State  is  the  abso- 
lute rule  of  true  State-craft, — of  Philosophy.  At  the 
outset  of  the  enquiry  it  seems  indifferent  in  what  man- 
ner and  under  what  forms  this  consummation  shall  be 
brought  about.  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  one 
or  more,  few  or  many,  rich  or  poor,  wield  the  power ; 
whether  they  do  so  by  the  will  of  the  people  or  against 
it,  rule  by  fixed  laws  or  without  laws,  use  gentle  means 
or  harsh.  If  only  the  government  is  good  and  states- 
manlike, is  based  on  true  knowledge,  and  tends  to  the 
common  weal,  all  else  is  of  secondary  importance." 
But  this  is  merely  a  preliminary  explanation,  to  keep 
us  from  confusing  what  is  accidental  with  what  is 
essential.  On  closer  deliberation,  Plato  finds  that  these 
determinations  are  not  so  immaterial  as  they  at  first 
appear.  With  regard  to  the  question  whether  a  govern- 
ment shall  rule  by  consent  of  the  people  or  by  force,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected,  he  thinks,  that  reasonable  lawB 
will  ever  be  tolerated  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  without 
coercion.  It  is  no  pleasant  treatment  to  which  the 
true  statesman  subjects  those  committed  to  his  care : 
he  orders  them  bitter  medicine.  He  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  flattery  of  their  inclinations,  or  the 
satisfaction  of  their  desires:  he  educates  them  in  a 
strict  school  to  virtue  and  wisdom.  How  could  such  a 
discipline  be  at  its  commencement  agreeable  to  those 
who  are  first  trained  by  its  means  to  morality  ?K 
Plato  acknowledges  that  a  State  like  the  one  he  intends, 

a  Pulit.  292  A-2?7  B.  "  Cf.  Gorg.  521  D  iwjq. 
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could  scarcely  be  established  without  great  and  effectual 
external  helps.*5  Once  established,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, he  conceives,  to  find  in  any  other  so  great  unani- 
mity and  general  contentment.**  Again,  after  declaring 
it  a  matter  of  small  consequence  whether  the  ruler  is  or  is 
not  bound  by  existing  laws,  he  goes  on  to  show  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  limit  the  really  discerning  statesman 
by  the  law,  which,  being  a  universal,  can  never  fully 
adapt  itself  to  the  individuality  of  particular  persons 
and  cases ;  and  being  unchangeable,  cannot  keep  pace 
with  changing  circumstances.31  In  the  absence  of  true 
State-craft,  however,  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  be 
bound  by  laws  that  have  the  warranty  of  experience, 
than  to  follow  senseless  or  self-interested  fancies.**  As 
respects  the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor,  Plato  knows 
too  well  the  political  dangers  with  which  this  contrast 
is  fraught 3T  not  to  take  precautions  against  them.  We 
shall  presently  see  that  in  one  of  his  political  works,  he 
seeks  to  eradicate  this  distinction,  by  a  universal  com- 
munity of  goods,  and  in  the  other  to  render  it  innocuous. 
Lastly,  though  it  may  in  itself  be  immaterial  how  many 


all    Ihe    inhabitant!  of  the  Stale  299  E.     The  objection  here  iolawa 

over  ten  jean  old  in  ordartotdu-  in   virtually  the   objection   of  the 

rate  Ihc  rest  according  to  lii*  priD-  Pluedraa  (cf.  p.  156)  to  nil  irrilten 

ciples.    Polit.  203  1),  3UM  1>  sqq.  ;  Mile  men  I  •.     Like  hooka,  lava  will 

the  true   rtaleaman  will  admit  no  ancwer  no  cpicati'na    and  take  no 

bad  material  into  hia  Stale  ;  those  information.      The    Phwdnia,   257 

who  ennnot  he  educated  to  virtue  E,   277    1>,    from   its  fundamental 

may  be  put  lo  death  or  haniehed  ;  principles,  deca  actually  make  ihia 

those  who  cannot  be   raiaed  nnt  of  objection  to  laws. 
ignoranca  may   be   degraded  into        ™  Polit.  205  It,  297  B  sfjq.,  SCO 

the  condition  of  slaves.  A  f qn. 
w  Cf.  Rep.  v.  462  A-464  B,  465        *  lief.  iv.  422  Eeq. 
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shall  bold  the  supreme  power,  yet  we  can  at  once 
understand  that  a  philosopher  who  was  convinced  that 
the  true  art  of  government  is  never  possessed,  nor  the 
possessor  of  it  endured,  by  the  majority, — that  out  of  a 
thousand  men,  there  would  hardly  he  found  fifty  states- 
men,a8 — such  a  philosopher  would  be  certain  to  limit 
the  rulers  to  one,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  a  very  small 
number."  Vine  Platonic  State  can  only  be  an  aristo- 
cracy,*0 a  government  of  virtue  and  intelligence  exer- 
cised by  one  or  a  few.  As  in  the  soul  the  simplest,  and, 
with  regard  to  its  extent,  the  smallest  part  is  to  rule, 
so  in  the  State  the  sceptre  is  to  be  wielded  by  the 
minority  who  in  knowledge  and  character  excel  all  the 
rest^) 

This  idea  is  more  particularly  developed  aa  fol- 
lows. As  every  kind  of  occupation  is  better  attended 
to  if  a  man  entirely  devotes  himself  to  it,  than  if  he  is 
busy  in  many  directions,  so  there  must  lie  a  division  of 
labour  in  the  work  of  the  State.  Each  person  must  do 
for  the  community  the  service  for  which  training  and 
disposition  have  especially  adapted  him,  and  none  shall 

B  Polit.  292  E  iq.,  297  E  sqq. ;  not  changed  in   the   Republic  (at 

Qorg.  521  D  sqq.  ;   Apol.   31   E;  Bteinhart   believe*,    PI.    W.   iii. 

Hen.  vi.  488  Asqn.  Gil). 

A  Pulil.  293  A  ;  ir&utror  Si  *  So  be  calls  his  ideal  constitu- 
vt/iaiTiiirtfTiirui'ipS>iripxV"f'i  tion,Iiep.iv.  445  D.viii.  544  E,  545 
Ira  rtri  ««!  tin  ai  nrrinaea'  i\t-  C,  ix.  587  D  :  cf.  iii.  412  C  sqq.,  viii. 
70M  lii*  fijT(Z>.  In  the  Republic  543A.  In  the  Tuliticus  (see  btlow) 
the  ruling  class  appears  certainty  ha  applies  this  name  to  the  con- 
somewhat  more  numerous,  si-  stitutional  rule  of  a  small  number. 
though  it  is  still  meant  to  form  In  the  Laws,  iii.  C81  U,  if.  712  C 
onlj  a  small  part  of  the  population  sq.,  it  is  used  in  the  ordinary 
(see  iv.  428  E).    This  is  rendered  sense,  but  in  iii.  701  A  it  apps- 

rible  only  because  care  is  taken  retitly  means  a  rule  of  the  boat,  in 

a   methodical     education    to-  a  favourable  sense, 
wards    the    art    of    government.        31  Rep.  iv.  428  E :   cf.  in.  588 

Plato's    political    ideal     itself   has  0  si|. 
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sure  and  desire.  Its  temperance,  ow^poaui/i),  is  the 
agreement  of  governors  and  governed  as  to  who  is 
to  rule,  and  who  to  obey :  for  then  the  sensual 
passions  of  the  multitude  will  be  bridled  by  reason  and 
the  noble  impulses  of  the  good.  Its  justice  is  to  be 
found  in  the  maintenance  of  this  proportion  as  a  whole, 
—in  the  fulfilment  by  everyone  of  his  appointed  duty 
without  overstepping  its  bounds  (the  oiKUoirpayla  of 
the  three  classes).39  Special  constitutional  laws,  like 
all  particular  legislation,  Plato,  as  already  observed,40 
considers  superfluous,  and  even  injurious,  in  a  well- 
ordered  State.  He  only  decrees  that  the  rulers  should 
devote  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  to  philosophic 
meditation,41  and  a  smaller  portion,  periodically,  to 
affairs  of  State :  so  that  State  affairs  will  thus  be  managed 
by  a  selected  number  of  the  ruling  class,  in  rotation. 

The  constitution  is  but  partially  founded  on  the 
principle  of  division  of  labour.  This  principle  is  itself 
externally  derived  from  teleological  considerations ;  and 
even  if  established,  it  would  not  involve  that  work 
for  the  commonwealth  must  be  distributed  precisely  in 
this  way,  and  that  the  grade  corresponding  to  each  kind 
of  work  is  to  become  a  permanent  caste.  The  distinc- 
tion of  classes  and  the  constitution  of  the  State  are 
manifestly  based  upon  wider  grounds ;  and  the  theory  of 
the  division  of  labour  was  subsequently  applied  to  their 
scientific  justification.  The  sole  dominion  of  Philo- 
sophy followed  directly  from  Plato's  views  on  the  political 

•  ^  iv.  427  D  sqq.,  and  supra,  425  A  sqq. 
p.  453,  48.  «  vii.  519  D  sqq.,  540  A  sq. 

40  See  p.  408  sq.  :  cf.  Rep.  iv. 
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problem  and  the  conditions  of  true  morality;  it  was 
indeed  included  in  the  Socratic  principle  that  the  wise 
alone  are  entitled  to  rule.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  the  philosopher  who  so  lightly  esteemed  the  intel- 
ligence and  moral  status  of  the  multitude,  to  assume 
that  the  majority  would  voluntarily  conform  to  that 
sway.  He  must  therefore  arm  the  philosophic  regents 
with  power  to  compel  obedience  to  their  ordinances. 
Uo  must  place  at  their  side  a  sufficient  number  of  able 
and  willing  instruments ;  for  they  themselves,  as  we  have 
seen,  would  be  too  few  to  fulfil  the  task.  A  special  class 
of  warriors  was  thus  required,  more  for  the  purposes  of 
internal  administration  than  for  external  protection: 
and  Plato  has  neither  entirely  overlooked  nor  satisfac- 
torily removed  the  difficulties  with  which  his  arrange- 
ment is  ultimately  beset.41  Lastly,  there  were  other 
reasons,  apart  from  division  of  labour,  why  Plato  should 
forbid  industrial  occupations  to  the  higher  classes.  As 
a  true  aristocrat,  he  too  greatly  despised  material  work, 
and  ascribed  to  it  too  evil  an  influence  on  character,  to 
expect  from  those  engaged  in  it  the  political  and  military 
ability  necessary  for  his  'guardians.'43  The  distinction 
of  classes  and  the  unconditional  subordination  of  the 
lower  to  the  higher  were  therefore  inevitably  required 
by  his  political  views.  There  was  also  this  advantage 
in  it:  that  the  State  was  thus  divided  similarly  to  the 
Cosmos  and  the  human  soul ;  that  it  represented  an  en- 
larged picture  of  man,  and  a  miniature  copy  of  the 
world.     As  the  three  estates  correspond  to  the  three 

*  Cf.  Rep.  i».  4-!'l  A  H]t],        *"  Violations,  p.  459;  and  p.  472,  37. 
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parts  of  the  soul,44  so  they  may  be  compared  with  the 
three  divisions  of  the  universe ;  the  dominion  of  the 
Idea  (or  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  Reason)  over 
the  material  world  by  means  of  the  soul,  is  brought 
about  in  the  same  manner  as  thai  of  the  first  class  over 
the  third  by  means  of  the  second.45  /  It  was  only  through 
this  determination  that  Plato  coiiid  apply  his  concept 
of  justice  to  the  State,  or  make  the  State  sufficiently  a 
work  of  art,  to  correspond  with  his  view  of  morality. 
Virtue  for  him,  according  to  Greek,  and  especially  to 
Pythagorean  notions,  consists  in  harmony,  in  the  agree- 
ment of  all  the  parts,  and  their  subordination  to  the 
purpose  of  the  whole.46     This  does  not  necessarily  ex- 

44  Cf.  Rep.  ii.  368  E,  iv.  434  C  position  oF  ihc  soul  in  the  universe 

sqq.,  and  supra  p.  470,  31.  corresponds    more     accurately    to 

4J  Neither  oi  the  comparisons,  that  of  the  second  rank  in  the 
of  course,  can  Le  strictly  car-  State.  But  even  in  this  parallel 
ried  out  between  such  dissimilar  (not  exprefsly  drawn  out  by  Plato) 
things  as  the  State  and  the  there  is  this  distinction  to  be 
soul,  the  State  and  the  universe,  noticed,  that  the  soul  proceeds 
The  rulers  of  the  Platonic  State  from  the  Ideal  worlcTin  its  con- 
arc  (as  Striimpell,  Gesch.  d.  prakt.  nection  with  the  corporeal  world 
Phil.  d.  Gr.  i.  45G,  rightly  (see  p.  346  sq.),  whereas  the  war- 
observes)  merely  a  committee  rior  class  inversely  produces  tho 
chosen  out  of  tho  second  rank,  iu  ruling  class  out  of  itself.  Siisemihl's 
the  manner  of  life  and  education  objection  against  the  comparison 
of  which  they  partake,  except  that  of  the  three  ranks  with  the  triad 
the  education  of  the  rulers  is  com*  of  Ideal  world,  soul,  and  cor- 
pleted  by  scientific  instruction,  porcal  world  seems  to  me  onim- 
Ihey  aro  the  dpurrot  <f>v\&Kwv,  the  por'ant.  He  gives,  instead  of  thw, 
riXctoi  (pvXdKts,  the  dpuTTtvaavrcs  the  division  cf  the  universe  into 
who  are  chosen  out  of  the  collective  fixed  btar.«,  planets,  and  earth.  I 
number  (iii.  412  (."',  413  E  tqq.  fail  lo  see  here  a  sufficiently  strong 
iv.  428  l) ;  \ii.  540  A,  &c).  As  point  of  comparihon  ;  the  planets 
such  they  stand  far  nearer  to  the  are  not  the  instrument  by  means 
warriors  than  reason,  the  im-  of  which  the  earth  is  ruled  from 
mortal  part  of  the  soul,  docs  to  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Ovfibs,  which  is  only  the  more  *»  See  pp.  445,  458. 
noble   of  the   mortal   parts.     The 


co.vxrjruriox  of  the  .state.  in 

elude  a  freer  movement  of  political  life,  in  which  the 
separate  activities  are  exercised  by  the  same  persons, 
sometimes  in  turn,  sometimes  together ;  but  irrespective 
even  of  Plato's  philosophic  absolutism  this  latter  view  is 
not  the  most  agreeable  to  him.  He  likes  to  keep  that 
which  is  Ideally  distinct  externally  separate; — to  realise 
the  moments  of  the  Idea  in  clear  and  well-defined  presen- 
tations. It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  plastic  genius 
that  the  different  political  activities  should  divide  into  as 
many  grades,  distinct  and  separate,  each  existing  for  its 
specified  task,  and  representing  only  this  one  particular 
concept.  As  the  Idea  belongs  to  a  special  world,  outside 
the  world  of  phenomena,  so  the  reason  of  the  State  is 
assigned  to  a  special  class  over  and  above  that  of  the 
people,  and  as  the  Soul,  or  motive  power,  comes  in  as  a 
particular  essence  between  the  Idea  and  the  phenomenon, 
so  does  the  warrior  class  which  carries  out  the  resolutions 
of  the  ruling  philosophers  interpose  between  these  and 
the  people.  Everything  is  fixed  and  determined,  bound 
together  by  unchangeable  relations.  It  is  a  work  of  art 
in  the  severest  style — transparent,  harmonious,  well-pro- 
portioned, plastic.  But  it  is  a  work  of  art  only.  The 
Platonic  State  rests  wholly  upon  abstractions:  it 
cannot  endure  the  multiplicity  and  elasticity  of  actual 
life. 

The  first  condition  of  the  State,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  ultimate  aim,  is  the  virtue  of  the  citizens.  In 
order  to  secure  this,  stringent  regulations  concerning 
their  education,  manner  of  life  and  even  of  birth,  must 
be  enforced.     Where  men  are  not  as  they  should  be,  the 
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best  laws  are  worthless ;  but  where  men  are  of  the  right 
kind,  good  laws  will  always  be  forthcoming.47  All 
therefore  that  tends  to  improve  men  must  be  of  the 
highest  importance.  In  discussing  this  subject,  however, 
/  Plato  has  entirely  confined  himself  to  the  two  higher 
ranks ;  for  the  mass  of  the  people  he  presupposes  the 
ordinary  way  of  life,48  and  then  seems  to  leave  them 
altogether  to  themselves.49  How  they  are  to  attain  even 
that  kind  of  virtue  which  he  requires  in  them,  without 
proper  guidance,  it  does  not  appear;  but  from  his 
aristocratic  point  of  view,  their  condition  seems  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  commonwealth.50  In 
political  affairs  they  have  no  voice :  the  separation  of 
caste  withdraws  the  higher  ranks  from  their  moral  in- 
fluence ;  and  as  to  their  economical  importance,  Plato, 
despising  as  he  did  every  kind  of  industrial  activity, 
could  never  entertain  the  question  at  all. 

°  iv.  423  £,  424  D  sqq.  Kaipbr  §xov<rur.    This  deBnite  state- 

48  E.g.  iii.  417  A,  iv.  begin n.  ment,  and  the  fact  that  Plato  no- 
Still  (iv.  433  D),  even  their  cm-  where  mentions  the  necessity  of 
ploymcnt  is  to  be  determined  by  any  provision  for  the  education  of 
authority.  the  lower    classes    or  the   means 

49  As  Aristotle  rightly  objects,  adapted  to  that  purpose,  seem 
Polit.  ii.  5,  12G4  a.  11  sqq.  In  to  forbid  Stiiimpell's  supposition 
his  own  state,  iv.  431  B  ttq.,  he  (Gesch.  d.  pr.  Phil.  d.  Gr.  1.387 sq.) 
supposes  that  the  mnss^s  merely  that '  Plato  intended  his  reform  o( 
follow  sense,  and  that  their  desires  moral  and  religious  instruction  to 
are  ruled  only  by  the  reason  which  apply  to  the  third  class  also  (see  p. 
resides  in  the  few.  479  sq.),  but  omitted  '  (f»r  reasons 

M  Cf.  iv.  421  A :  4XX&  twt  yJkw  which  are,  to  me,  far  from  satia- 

dXXwr  iXdrrtar  \byot '  w€vpopj>d<poi  factory)  '  to  say  so.'     This  class 

yap  <t>au\oi  y€t>6fi€POi  Kal  dia<p$a-  would    of  coarse    have    b  en   in- 

peVm  Kal  Tpwnroirfadfievoi  ilvai  fify  flue  need    by    the    banishment     of 

oVrer  t6\u  ovter  teirbv    fuXaiccs  Homer  and  by  the  rest  of  Plato's 

di  v6ft<ar  re  teal  t6\€us  fiij  tvrtx  scheme.      Bat  it  does   not  follow 

dXXd  ZoKovrrvt  6p$s  dij  5ti  raxrav  that  in  forming  the  scheme  Plato 

ApSi??  t6\lv  droXXOact,  Kal  at  tou  had  this  third    class   or  its  needs 

cj  tlrai  Kal   (vdaifiorrir   fibvoi   rbw  in  view. 
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c.  The  Social  Regulations  of  the  Platonie  State. 

^  1.  To  make  a  political  life  such  as  Plato  desires, 
possible,  two  things  are  necessary ;  first,  all  disturb- 
ing elements  must  be  banished  from  tho  community, 
and  secondly,  an  aftergrowth  of  well-disposed  citizens 
must  he  secured.  ,  For  it  is  obvious  that  out  of  worth- 
less materials  nothing  good  can  arise.*1  Plato  expects 
to  accomplish  the  first  end  by  those  vigorous  mea- 
sures which  are  to  clear  the  way  for  the  rule  of 
reason.61  For  the  attainment  of  the  second,  he  would 
place  the  parentage  of  the  citizens  entirely  under 
State  control.  _*.So  great  an  importance  does  he  attach 
to  the  circumstances  of  a  man's  birth,  that  the  only 
possible  cause  he  can  foresee  for  the  future  degene- 
racy of  his  pattern  State  is  some  mismanagement 
in  this  direction.13  Hence  those  expedients  which  to 
us  sound  so  Btrange.  The  public  authorities  are  not 
only  to  decide  upon  the  number  of  children  required, 
and  the  ages  within  which  the  citizens  may  become 
parents, — but  they  are  to  superintend  each  individual 
case,  and  take  away  the  children  immediately  after 
birth.  All  kinds  of  artificial  means  are  to  be  used  in 
order  that  the  children  of  the  good  may  be  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  the  bad.w  Plato  indeed  recom- 
mends that  the  latter,  as  well  as  all  sickly  children,  shall 

«  Polit.  3llfi  C  sq.  "  Rep.  v.  457  C-461  E.     The 

K  Sec  p.  408,  23  and  Rep.  vi.SOl  Puliticu-,    wliiih    ennnot    preaup- 

A:  llio  philosophic  sliitesmen   Xa-  p»so    ibe  cniutilntion  as  given  by 

pirrti  fboitp  iriraal  -ri\ir  tc  ml  the    Republic,    demands    leu  deli- 

ijflij  &w8pwrt*y  •wpSrron  pir  nnfla/id»  jiitely  (310  A  ii[q.|    lhat  in  mar- 

Toitiauav  it,  fur  tliey  will  not  at-  tinges    care    should    bo    taken    tn 

tempt  any  legislation  vplr  f/  rapa-  combine    peaceful    and    fiery    na- 

\a@iir  taOapir  fl  airol  m&rai.  tUMB. 
a  See  p.  424  so,. 
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be  got  rid  of;  and  that  the  offspring  of  marriages 
unsanctioned  bv  the  authorities  «*hal!  be  destroved  or 
exposed.**  He  cannot  quite  conceal  from  himself  that 
these  regulations  wou!d  be  difficult  to  cany  out  ;**  but 
the  inhumanity  of  many  of  them,  and  the  degrading 
view  of  marriage  as  the  merely  economic  supply  of 
population,  do  not  disturb  him  in  his  political  ideal. 

2.  The  State  being  thus  provided  with  material  for 
worthy  citizens,  the  next  and  most  important  thing  is 
to  see  that  the  children  born  at  its  behest  shall  be 
exclusively  trained  for  its  service  and  purposes.  This 
can  onlv  be  achieved  bv  State  Education.  From  the 
first  moment  of  their  existence,  they  belong  to  the  State 
alone.  The  newlv-born  infants  are  at  once  to  be  con- 
veyed  to  public  nurseries,  and  care  is  to  be  taken  that 
neither  parents  nor  children  shall  ever  know  one 
another.*7  They  are  to  be  brought  up  publicly.*8  No 
individual  can  choose  his  station,  nor  can  the  parents 
determine  it ;  the  magistrates  are  to  place  every  one  in 
the  class  for  which  his  disposition  and  character  have 
fitted  him.59  Nothing  is  so  important  for  the  well-being 
of  the  State  as  that  its  affairs  should  be  given  into  right 
hands.00     The  part  that  individuals  will  take  in  the 

M  Rt-p.  v.  400  I),  401  C  julmits  take  after  their  parents,  but  excep- 

no  other  explanation.     In  the  Ti-  tions  may  occur. 

m«u«,  10  A,  thi«  is  repeated,  with        w  415  B   (with  reference  to  the 

the    alteration   that   the    children  myth    mentioned   l»c.    cit.) ;    to:s 

cf  the  b;ul  are  to  be  degraded  into  olw  Apxovci  ical  rpwror  Kal  fidXurra 

the  third  r.mk.  Ta/xzyylXXet  6  fobs,  6vwt  fjLTjferbs 

«  Cf.  450  C.  oOtv  <f,t\aic€s  dyaOol  tccrrai  iirfi 

17  v.  400  B  Mj<|.  ovtu)   o<pbbpa  <pv\d£ov<ri  filter   Cn 

88  As   appear*   from   the  whole  roi>t  ixydrovs,   k.t.X.     Even   their 

exposition  of  ii.  375  E,  vi.  502  C  own  sons  are  to  be  inexorably  dc- 

t9  iii.  413  C  scj<j.,  415  B  sq.  (cf.  graded    into   the   artisan   cUts    if 

p.  470,  36)  :  as  a  rule  children  will  they  are  unfit  for  anything  higher ; 
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direction  of  those  affairs  cannot  then  be  left  to  their 
own  discretion.  As  to  the  more  particular  training  of 
the  higher  classes,  Plato  considers  the  ordinary  educa- 
tion of  his  countrymen,  in  music  and  gymnastic,  as 
essentially  proper  and  sufficient6'  for  the  warriors. 
Only  he  requires  that  both  arts  shall  be  pursued  dif- 
ferently from  what  they  usually  are.  In  gymnastic, 
the  body  should  be  far  less  considered  than  the  soul  and 
the  whole  man.  Gymnastic  and  music,  in  natural 
combination,  will  produce  the  fairest  of  all  results, — the 
harmony  of  the  individual  with  himself:  they  cause 
bodily  and  mental  development;  to  keep  equal  pace ; 
and  even  within  the  soul  itself  they  effect  a  union  of 
force  and  gentleness,  of  courage  and  morality. SJ  Gym- 
nastic should  be  directed  to  the  hardening  and  simpli- 
fying of  life;*1  music  is  to  produce  the  love  of  the 
beautiful,  the  moral  discipline  and  healthfulness,  which 
before  a  man  attains  scientific  knowledge,  keeps  him 
steadfast  in  the  right  way.54  Music  is  by  far  the  more 
important  of  the  two.  Plato  thinks  so  highly  of  its 
influence  that  he  calls  it  the  fortress  of  the  State,  in 
which  nothing  can  be  shaken  without  involving  the 
entire  ruin  of  the  existing  customs  and  laws.65     Iutelli- 


anil,  conversely,   tlie   sons  of   iho 

tion    of    ffuippoffijuj    wilb    irSptta. 

people,  if  lit,  ate  to  bi  raised   to 

Thin    combination  is  the  altimatB 

the  wurvinr  or  tbe  ruling  class,  in 

end    of  tbe  education  df  the   war- 

j0»jir/i»i> Irrut  rif<  rip  «-i\i»  Bio- 

riors  in  ihe  Republic. 

ifi&apifrat,  5rar  ai/rjjy  6  aiirjoat  f)  o 

«  Hep.  iii.  403  C  iqq. 

XoXjti.  eiiAdfj.     Cf.  iv.  423  C,  434 

*  Sec  p.  214. 

A,  nml  supra  p.  471. 

61  Iv,  423  B  sqq. ;  cf.  Lows,  iii. 

"  ii.  370  V.  sun.;  cf.  tunrn  214  en. 

"  Rep.  iii.41U  Btqq    ij.691  It 

■q.;  Tim.  87  C  sqq.     To  lliia  be- 

797  A  Eijq.     '1  lieM  t*i>re<bions  aro 

not  t->  be  referred  to  melodies  only, 
a*  bin  been  no  often  done  from  Cic. 

liui^s  [lii;  accuiiiil  if  the   Puliticus, 

Lepg.  iii.  14,  32  downwards.    The 

300  A-310  A  as  to  the  combina- 

subject   discussed    is    music    (in- 
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fezut  iTilrrs  will  ibfT*4r**i  pay  great  auction  to  mosc; 
— neither  *^ff-Tin$ran  in;  mora!  ar.d  •HT~rrnIiiat*T  character 
to  rrre*:p  into  ;r*  harnv>fi"e*.  nor  allowing  to  p>etry  forms 
which  mi'jftil  a!:enate  the  citizens  from  simplicity  and 
^>  love  of  truth.  In  the _jfehere  of  the  plastic  arts^they 
will  onlv  tolerate  that  which  is  noble  and  seemlv:  bat 
especially  th'-y  mast  supervise  the  contents  of  poetical 
compositions,  and  forbid  all  that  is  immoral  and  deroga- 
tory to  the  eods.**  Art.  in  a  word,  is  to  he  strictly 
subordinated  to  ethics:  it  is  to  be  a  means  of  moral 
education,  an/1  nothing  e!*e.  The  Platonic  State  will 
not  suffer  any  art  that  does  not  comform  to  this  standard. 
Homer  and  all  poetry  imitated  from  him  are  denied  an 
entrance  there.*7  After  this  preparatory  discipline, 
the  first  rank  is  to  receive  intellectual  training,  the 
nature  and  stages  of  which  we  have  already  examined.18 
This  course  of  instruction,  however,  is  not  intended  only 
for  youths ;  it  extends  far  into  manhood :  nor  may  the 
pupils  enter  the  guild  of  rulers,  until  they  have  been 
tested  by  many  years'  practical  activity.69 

A.  In  order  that  no  one  may  belong  to  himself  or 
his  family  even  in  advanced  age,  but  all  to  the  State, — 
Plato,  in  a  series  of  remarkable  ordinances,  lays  down  for 
the  two  higher  ranks  a  rule  of  life  which  goes  far  be- 
yond   anything    hitherto    proposed  or  attempted    in 

eluding  poetry)  and  moral  culture  from   their  20th  year,  more  fcien- 

in  perioral,  vatbtia  teal  rpotfi-  lifically     (in      the     mathematical 

*  ii.  370  E-iii.  403  C  Further  branchr a) ;  from  their  30th  year 
particular*,  pp.  610  ?<].,  4rJH  tq.,  p.  in  dialectic ;  at  35  they  are  to  be 
601  net.  employed  in  positions  <>f  command, 

97  I(ep.  x  595-008  B.  ana  other  offices ;  and  they  are  not 

m  Hew  p  215  hj.  admitted   among  the   rulers  uutil 

•  vii.  630  D  Niq. :  as  boys,  they  their  60th  year. 
Are  to  bo  educated  rather  in  play ; 
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Greece.7"  Nothing  is  more  beneficial  to  the  State  than 
that  which  unites  it,  nothing  more  baleful  than  that 
which  divides  and  splits  it  up.  Nothing  is  so  uniting 
as  an  identity  of  interests,  nothing  so  sundering  as  a 
division  of  interests.  The  more  absolutely  the  citizens 
call  one  and  the  same  thing  their  own,  or  not  their  own, 
the  more  perfect  will  be  their  concord,  and  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  State."  Thus  the  main  point  of  . 
view  for  the  social  economy  of  the  Platonic  State  is  the 
abolition,  as  far  as  possible,  of  private  interests.  This,  . 
in  Plato's  opinion,  can  only  be  attained  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  possessions.  JHe  therefore  forbids  pri- 
vate property  to  his  warriors  and  rulers,  beyond  what 
is  absolutely  necessary ;  they  are  to  have  common  dwell- 
ings and  common  meals,  to  possess  neither  gold  nor 
silver,  and  to  have  a  certain  prescribed  maintenance 
which  is  to  be  provided  by  the  third  class,  and  must  not 
exceed  moderate  requirements."  __  He  substitutes  for 
family  life,  a  community  of  wives  and  children,  the 
chief  characteristics  of  which  have  been  already 
noticed.7*  Since  such  a  mode  of  life  would  put  an 
end  to  the  household  sphere  of  women,  he  demands 
(conformably  with  the  Socratic  theory  of  the  similarity 
of  moral  disposition  in  both  sexes74)  that  they  should 
share  the  education  of  men,  in  war  and  in  political 
affairs."     Further  regulations  for  the  lives  of  his  guar- 

r"Cf.AriBtot]e,Polit.ii.7beginn.:  rj  1"..  423  E,  v.  457  C-4GI  E; 

oOJdt  yip  oOt*  tV  npl  ri  rtm  of.  anpra.  p.  478  «q. 

Kovbrirr*  *«'  tA»  yvraixat  i\\at  u  See  BUprn,  IX  i.  p.  J21. 

«waopoTinij«(»,  oBrt   npl  ri.  ova-  ™  v.  451  C-457   B  (an  amusing 

elna  iwr  •ywrainwr.  limitation,    however,    with    regard 

n  t.  462  A  Bf|.  to  lighting  occurs,  v.  471  D).    Tlia 

l*  iii.  41C  C  sqq.,  it.  baginn.  way  in  which  the  participation  of 
II 
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dians  Plato  holds  to  be  unnecessary,  for  the  reason  quoted 
above ; — that  persons  properly  educated  will  themselves 
find  ont  what  is  right ;  while  those  who  are  deficient  in 
this  main  qualification  are  beyond  the  help  of  laws.  All 
attempts  to  support  a  State  by  particular  legislation  are 
merelv  makeshifts/*  He  also  thinks  that  lawvers  and 
doctors  will  have  little  occupation  in  his  State; — for 
the  strictness  of  manners  and  the  virtue  of  the  citizens 
will  allow  of  no  lawsuits,  and  their  healthy  mode  of  life 
will  diminish  diseases.  He  who  cannot  be  cured 
quickly  and  by  simple  means  had  better  be  suffered  to 
die :  it  is  not  worth  while  to  live  for  the  care  of  a  sickly 
body.77  Another  department  of  legislation,  the  arrange- 
ment of  public  religious  worship,  he  leaves  entirely 
to  the  Delphic  God;78  but  he  enlarges  on  the  con- 
duct of  war,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  a  more 
humane  martial  law,  especially  among  the  States  of 
Greece.™ 

Since  Hegel's  excellent  observations  on  the  subject80 
it  has  been  generally  acknowledged 81  that  Plato,  in  this 

the  women  in  gymnastic  exercises  p.  435, 140. 

is  here  described   is  very  signifi-        n  iv.  427  B  sq.  ;  cf.  460  A,  vii. 
cant  from  the  Greek  point  of  view.  540  C,  v.  461  £. 
Wo  are   offended   by  the   demand         ••  v.  469  B  sqq. :     Greeks  are 
that    they  should    display    them-  not  to   be  made  slaves,  nor  their 
selves    naked,    and    by    the    loss  cities  destroyed,   nor  their    lands 
of  the  feeling  .of  shame.     Plato's  devastated,    nor    the    dead    plan- 
only  fear  (452  A)  is   that  people  dered,  nor  are  the  weapons  of  the 
might    think-  it    ridiculous;    and  slain  to  be  hung  up  as  trophies  in 
his  answer  is  given  in   the   beau-  the    temples.     Strife    among    the 
tiful  words  (457  A) :  aroZmiov  Mj  Greeks   will   not  be   regarded    as 
rah    tCjv   (pvXdKcjy   yvvai^lv,    irtl  war,  but  as  civil  discord. 
rep    dperrjv    dyrl    IfiarLtoy    &n<pU-        "  Gesch.  d.  Phil.  ii.  240  sqq. 
corrai.  ffl  Striimpell,   Gesch.   d.    prakt. 

76  iv.  423  E,  425  A-427  A.  Phil.  d.  Gr.  i.  353  sqq.,  expresses 

77  iii.  405   A-410    B,    and    cf.  himself  to  this  effect  at  consider- 
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State  of  his,  could  not  have  intended  to  portray  a  mere 
ideal  in  the  modern  sense,  that  is,  a  fancy  picture  im- 
possible to  reduce  to  practice.83  Everything  is  against 
such  a  supposition.  The  principle  of  the  Platonic 
commonwealth  is  thoroughly  Greek ;  it  is  expressly  said 
to  be  an  Hellenic  State,83  and  its  legislation  takes 
account  only  of  Greek  conditions.84  The  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  books  of  the  Republic  are  entirely  devoted 
to  the  means  of  its  realisation.  Plato  distinctly  declares 
that  he  considers  such  a  State  not  merely  possible,  but  p 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  no  other  to  be  deserving  of 
the  name.  In  it  alone  public  affairs  are  duly  shared 
and  divided ;  from  it  alone  he  expects  the  welfare  of 
mankind;*6  all  other  forms  of  government  he  regards 
as  evil  and  mistaken.1*  The  whole  character  of  his 
philosophy  contradicts  the  notion  that  that  which  was 
definite  in  its  Idea  could  be  unreal  and  impracticable. 
We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  his  propositions  are 
seriously  meant.  In  the  enquiry  as  to  how  Plato 
arrived  at  so  peculiar  a  theory,  we  must  bear  in  mind 

■  wtSw  tbdtta  oix  'B»7»lt 
tiu  ;  At?  71  avriir,  l$i. 
j  (p.  307  sq.)  81  Sea  noies  7S  nnd  79. 
that  "Plato  does  not  construct  **  Ilep.  vi.  499  11-502  C,  497  A 
from  tlic  Idcn,  (Old,  consequently,  sq.,  iv.  422  E,  v.  473  C,  it.  592  A 
linen  not  construct  an  ideal  atato,  «q. ;  Polit.  293  C,  300  E,  301  D ; 
which  would  always  and  every-  of.  supra,  p.  4117  nnd  p.  464,  9.  It  lias 
where  he  the  beat  and  the  only  already  been  sliown  in  my  Hat. 
Irue  one.  He  is  merely  making  Stud.  p.  19  en.,  to  which  I  here  give 
proposals  for  the  reform  of  tho  a  general  reference,  that  passages 
Athenian  elate.'  such  as   Kep.  v.  471   C  sqq.,  ix. 

62  As    previous    write™    gene-    592  A  sq.  proTe  nothing  against 
rally   suppose,    e.g.     Morgenstern,     this. 

lie  Plat.  Rep.  179  eqq.     Farther        *  Sep.  v.  449  A,  Tiii.  544  Aj 
details  apud  Suseniihl,  ii.  176.  Polit.  292  A,  301  E  son. 

*  v.  470  E:  t(  «  JiJ;  ftta}*,  4* 
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his  well-known  political  principles  and  those  of  his 
family;  his  aristocratic  modes  of  thought,  and  that 
predilection  for  Doric  forms  and  customs w  which  had 
early  exposed  him  to  censure.88  The  traces  of  such  in- 
fluence are  very  evident  in  the  Republic.  The  principle 
he  so  prominently  upheld, — that  the  individual  belongs 
to  the  Whole,  and  exists  entirely  for  the  sake  of  the 
Whole,  was  carried  out  in  no  Grecian  State  so  uncom- 
promisingly as  in  Sparta :  in  none  do  we  find  such  strict 
subordination  of  the  citizens  to  law  and  authority,  such 
perfect  control  of  education  and  of  the  entire  life,  exer- 
cised by  the  State  for  its  own  ends.  Plato  forbids 
agriculture  and  trade  to  his  guardians ;  in  Sparta  they 
were  given  over  to  the  Perioeci  and  Helots.  He 
requires  them  to  dispense  with  domestic  habits  and 
to  live  in  public  like  a  garrison ;  the  Spartan  State 
even  in  peace  was  a  camp ; 80  meals,  exercises,  recrea- 
tions, even  sleeping-places  were  in  common  for  the 
male  population,  as  for  the  army  in  the  field.  Plato 
requires  the  utmost  simplicity  and  austerity,  and  this 
is  truly  Spartan.  His  refusal  to  allow  the  posses- 
sion of  gold  and  silver  recalls  a  similar  prohibition  of 
Lycurgus,  with  his  iron  coinage.  The  community  of 
goods  has  a  precedent  not  only  in  the  equality  and  in- 
variability of  inheritances,  but  also  in  the  use  of  others' 
tools,  stores,  domestic  animals,  and  slaves,  which  was 
sanctioned  by  Lacedaemonian  custom.     The  community 

87  See    Morgenstcrn,   De   Plat.  132-159. 
Hep.  p.  305  Fqq. ;  Hermann,  Plat.         *  Cf.  Gorg.  515  E. 
i.   541   sq.,  and    Hermann,    'Die        n  ffrparox^ov  vo\iT(i(u>  £xer*» 

historic  hen    Element©    des    plat,  says  Plato  to  the  Spartans,  Lawp, 

Staatsideals,  Ges.  Abhandl.'     pp.  ii.  6G6  E. 
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of  wives  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  enactment  that 
an  elderly  man  might  pass  on  his  consort  to  another, 
and  that  an  unmarried  man  might  borrow  the  wife  of 
his  friend.  The  Spartan  law,  like  that  of  Plato,  fixed  a 
definite  ago  for  marriage.  In  the  Platonic  Slate  all 
parents  are  to  be  universally  honoured  as  fathers ;  in 
Sparta,  similarly,  they  had  a  general  claim  en  the 
reverence  of  the  young,  and  each  might  chastise  the 
children  of  others.  Comradeship  was  allowed  by  Plato, 
and  also  by  the  Spartans,  but  its  excesses  were  strictly 
prohibited.  In  both  States,  gymnastic  exercises  are 
principally  directed  to  efficiency  in  war ;  Plato  throws 
them  open  to  women,  and  in  Sparta  the  maidens  at  any 
rate  were  accustomed  to  take  their  part.  There,  too, 
music  a.ud  poetry  were  carefully  supervised  as  a  means 
of  moral  education  :  we  often  hear  of  State  interference 
against  a  too  ornate  style  of  music,  and  of  the  banishment 
of  poets.  Sickly  children  also  were  exposed.  Plato 
forbids  the  dedication  of  captured  arms  to  the  gods ;  so 
did  the  Spartans.*0  Besides  all  this,  his  preference  for 
the  Doric  aristocracy  is  well  known.  The  Platonic 
State  thus  offers  numerous  characteristics  which  may 
be  regarded  partly  as  a  repetition,  partly  as  a  develop- 
ment and  enforcement  of  Spartan  regulations,  and  Plato 
is  himself  careful  to  draw  our  attention  to  the  points  of 
similarity.*'  But  the  most  distinctive  element  of  his 
political  theory  cannot  be  derived  from  this  source. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  community  of  wives  and  goods,  the 


•*  For  detailed  evidence!  of  the    Herminn's    SUntoalterlh.     jj    26 
above     (to    be    found     mainly    in     iqq, 
Xenophon,   De    Rep.   Laced.)   cf.     .   "  Rep.  viii.  647  II. 
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germs  of  which  were  only  just  discernible  in  Sparta, — 
not  to  dwell  on  Plato's  severe  censure  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian constitution,92 — it  is  plain  that  his  main  political 
point,  the  philosophic  education  of  the  rulers,  is  entirely 
alien  and  contradictory  to  the  Lacedaemonian   spirit. 
Between  the  Spartan  legislation,  founded  on  ancient 
usage  and  unchallenged  tradition, — directed  only  to  the 
military  greatness  of  the  State  and  the  manly  energy 
of  its  citizens, — and  the  Platonic  constitution,  origi- 
nating from  the  Idea,  consisting  wholly  in  the  service 
of  Philosophy,  there  is  such  a  radical  difference,  that 
to   regard   the   Republic   as   an   improved   edition   of 
the  State  of  Lycurgus,  is  to  overlook  its  most  essen- 
tial determinations.     We   might   rather  perhaps   find 
in  it  a  reminiscence  of  the  political  tendency  of  the 
Pythagorean   society,  which  also  aimed   at   a .  reform 
of  the  State  through  philosophy,  and  doubtless  was  not 
without  some  influence  on  Plato.     But  this  precedent 
is  no  adequate  explanation  of  his  political  system.     So 
far  as  we  know,  the  Pythagoreans  sought  only  to  main- 
tain the  existing  aristocratic  governments,  and  somewhat 
to  improve  them  on  minor  points ;  not  to  realise  in  the 
State   theories    that   were    essentially   new.      Hegel's 
remarks,93  striking  as  they  are,  on  the  interconnection 
of  the   Platonic   policy  with   the   principle  of  Greek 
morality  and  the  then  state  of  Greece,  only  help  us  in 
part.     The   Platonic   Republic    exhibits    indeed    very 
strikingly  the  specific  peculiarity  which  distinguishes 
the  Greek  from  the  modern  spirit — the  subordination 


92  Rep.  viii.    547    E;    Laws,    i.     805Esqn.,&c. 
625  C--331    A,  ii.  CG   E  e<j.,  vii.        *»  Gesch.  d.  Phi),  ii. 
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of  the  particular  to  the  Whole,  the  limitation  of 
individual  freedom  by  the  State,  the  substantiality, 
in  short,  of  Greek  morality.  It  is  also  true  that  Plato 
must  have  had  a  strong  motive,  in  the  political  experi- 
ences through  which  his  country  had  only  just  passed, 
for  unduly  emphasizing  this  view.  It  was  the  un- 
bridled self-will  of  individuals  which,  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,94  had  been  the  ruin  of  Athens  and  of 
Greece.  We  have  here  therefore  this  phenomenon 
— that  the  Greek  spirit  at  the  same  instant  that  it 
withdraws  from  actuality  into  its  Ideality,  recog- 
nises this  severance  of  the  subject  from  the  State  as 
his  destruction,  and  demands  his  enforced  subordi- 
nation to  the  State.  One  of  the  most  essential 
constituents  of  the  Platonic  State,  the  formation  of  a 
distinct  military  class,  was  supported  not  only  by  the 
precedent  of  Sparta,  but  by  the  transmutation  (brought 
about  by  the  great  increase  of  mercenaries)  of  the  old 
national  militia  into  the  standing  armies  with  which 
Philip  and  Alexander  soon  afterwards  conquered  the 
world.  Plato  founds  this  institution  upon  the  theory 
that  the  art  of  war,  in  order  to  be  perfected,  must- be 
made  a  life's  calling,  like  any  other  art ;  •'  a  theory 
which  must  have  been  greatly  elucidated  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  Iphicratea  and  Chabrias  with  their  companies. 
All  this,  however,  does  not  show  the  connection  between 
Plato's  politics  and  his  philosophic  principles.  It  lies, 
as    already  indicated,  in  that  dualism  which  is  meta- 

"Cf.lhcqaotatioDB,pp.4H48l;        M  Rep-  »■  374  A:  W  •&.;..  . 

»nd  p.  470,  29,  and  Hep.  viii.  657  A  ij  rcpl  t4»  ribi/ior  Ayawla  ob  Ttx- 
sqij.,  602  It  sqq.  kkJ)  Jom<  tTrai.  &c.     cf.  p.  470. 
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physically  expressed  in  the  transcendency  of  Ideas ; 
anthropologically,  in  the  theory  of  the  parts  of  the 
soul;  ethically,  in  the  postulate  of  the  philosophic 
death.  The  Idea  is  here  too  abruptly  contrasted  with 
the  phenomenon,  and  Reason  with  Sense,  to  allow  of  a 
satisfactory  result  from  the  natural  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  individuals  and  of  Society.  Only  the  few  who 
have  attained  to  the  contemplation  of  pure  Ideas,  and 
who  are  able  to  behold  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  live  in 
the  light — all  others  lead  a  shadowy  existence,  and 
can  at  best  produce  but  a  mimicry  of  true  virtue.96 
How  then  is  it  possible  that  a  commonwealth  corre- 
sponding to  the  Idea  can  be  established  except  through 
the  unconditional  dominion  of  these  few?  How  can 
we  hope  that  the  generality  of  mankind  will  voluntarily 
submit  themselves  to  a  government,  the  necessity  and 
reasonableness  of  which  they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
comprehend,  and  the  severity  of  which  they  can  only 
regard  as  an  unbearable  restraint  upon  their  sensuous 
nature  ?  How  could  even  the  philosophers  become  fit 
for  their  task,  if  they  did  not  renounce  those  inferior 
occupations  and  pleasures,  by  which  man  is  disturbed 
in  his  intercourse  with  what  is  higher,  estranged  from 
his  true  vocation,  and  rendered  incapable  of  virtue ; — 
if  they  too  were  immersed  in  the  small  particular 
interests  which  divide  the  commonwealth,  and  never 
arrived  at  full  self-devotion  to  the  State  ?97  From  this 
point  of  view  we  must  interpret  the  severities  of  the 
Platonic  theory — the  unnatural  and  violent  suppression 

96  Rep.  vii.  514  sqq. ;  Meno,  100  215  sq.,  436. 
A  ;  Symp.  212  A  ;  cf.  p.  175  sqq  ,    *   Cf.  p.  43«  sq.,  443,  459  Bq. 
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of  the  individual,  the  reckless  disregard  of  personal 
and  political  freedom.  Plato  was  compelled  to  this 
course,  because  his  system  left  no  other  open  to  him. 
The  realisation  of  the  moral  Idea  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  the  free  activity  of  individuals,  by  the  recog- 
nition of  their  pergonal  interests  as  justifiable  in  them- 
selves,— it  must  develop  itself  by  conflict  with  these ; 
because  the  Idea  stands  over  against  man  as  something 
opposite,  to  which  he  can  only  raise  himself  by  flight 
from  the  world  of  sense.  As  in  his  physics  Plato 
required  a  universal  architect,  in  order  to  subdue 
Matter  by  force  to  the  Idea,  so  in  his  politics,  absolute 
sovereignty  is  necessary  in  order  to  control  individual 
egoism.  He  is  not  content  with  the  community  of 
spirit  arising  from  the  free  action  of  each  separate 
member ;  the  Idea  of  the  State  must  exist  as  a 
particular  rank.  And  it  can  only  be  realised  in 
individuals,  when  they  have  been  denuded  of  every- 
thing in  which  individual  interest  finds  satisfaction. 
Iu  all  this  there  is  a  union  of  the  speculative  element 
with  the  practical,  like  that  in  the  medifcval  church, 
which  has  been  aptly  compared  with  the  Platonic 
State.*1*  In  that  church  the  presupposed  transcen- 
dency of  the  Divine  gave  rise  to  a  separation  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  world ;  to  an  external 
government  of  the  community  by  means  of  a  faith 
distant  and  inaccessible  to  it,  and  deposited  in  a 
special  order,  pledged  to  the  renunciation  of  essen- 
tially individual  aims  in  priestly  and  monastic  vows. 

«•  BiMir,  Das  Cliratliche  il.  Plat.  Tub.  Zeileclir.  1S37,  3,  30, 
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In  the  Republic  similar  presuppositions  produced  very 
similar  results. 

This   parallel   may   also   serve   to   throw  light   on 
Plato's  political   ideas  from   another  side.     His  ideal 
state  appears  to  us  strange  and  impossible  to  carry  out; 
but  its  affinity  with  our  modes  of  thought  and  with  the 
subsequent  historical  reality  is  all  the  more  remarkable. 
We  might  even  say  that  it  is  unpractical  only  because 
Plato   attempts   to   accomplish  on  Greek  soil  and  in 
Greek  fashion  that  which  was  destined  to  be  realised 
under  entirely  different  circumstances  and  conditions  ; 
because  he  boldly  anticipates  the  laws  and  endeavours 
of  the  future.     His  error  did  not  consist  in  setting  up 
new  aims  invented  by  his  own  caprice  or  fancy,  but  in 
seeking   prematurely,  and   therefore   with   insufficient 
means,"  to  solve  the  problems  of  after-history,  which 
his  prophetic  vision  anticipated.     The  discord  in  his 
work  between  two  principles, — the  jiolitical  Absolutism 
which  sacrifices  all  the  rights  jrf^haundividual  to  the 
State,  and  the  philosophic  Idealism  which  leads  man 
away  from  public  me  into^nmselT7~to  give  him  higher 
aims  in  another  world, — may  be  a  disturbing  feature, 
but  it  is  the  very  struggle  which  was  afterwards  repeated 
in  the  conflict  of  Hellenism  with  Christianity.    Though 
his  verdicts  may  sometimes  be  unjust  on  the  States  and 
statesmen  of  his  country,  history  has  ratified  his  con- 
viction that  the  existing  kind  of  government  was  past 
help,  and  must  be  superseded  by  another  essentially 
new.     In  declaring  the  philosophic  discernment  of  the 

w  Cf.  Hermann,  Ges.  Abhandl.,  141;  SteinWt.  PI.  AV.  v.  16sqq.; 
Susemihl,  ii.  286  sqq. 
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rulers  to  be  the  indispensable  means  of  this  reform, 
and  in  constituting  his  State  out  of  the  well-known 
three  orders,  he  has  not  only  Bet  a  pattern, — among 
the  Greeks  the  first  and  only  pattern, — for  the  me- 
diaeval distinction  of  teaching,  fighting,  and  produ- 
cing classes  (Lehr, — Wehr, — Niihrstand),  but  for  the 
modern  institutions  resulting  from  these.  Though 
Plato  would  scarcely  have  recognised  his  guardians  in 
our  standing  armies,  or  his  ruling  philosophers  in  our 
civil  functionaries, — the  separation  of  a  special  class 
educated  for  war,  as  opposed  to  the  old  national  armies, 
and  the  demand  for  the  scientific  training  of  those 
holding  offico,  are  in  principle  coincident  with  his  ideas. 
We  are  justly  startled  at  his  projects  for  the  commu- 
nity of  wives  and  children,  and  for  the  education  and 
pursuits  of  women,  but  the  general  idea  of  equality 
betwen  the  sexes,  and  of  extending  the  same  attention 
to  female  as  to  male  education,  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  requirements  of  Christianity  and  of  modern 
times.1*0  Lastly,  although  his  severity  in  regard  to 
the  great  poets  of  his  country  was  displeasing  to 
antiquity  and  surprises  us  not  a  little,  its  underlying 
cause  is  the  well-founded  conviction  that  religion 
stood  in  need  of  a  thorough  reformation  from  the  moral 
point  of  view.  Plato  is  an  Idealist,  not  in  the  ends  for 
which  he  strove,  but  in  the  means  by  which  ho  hoped 
to  attain  them.'01 

Side  by  side  with  the  perfect  form  of  government, 

'*  Cr.   Lawn,   vii.   80C  O;   see  Bedeulung  fiii!  die    Folgezeit'    in 

p.  457,66.  m/  '  Vortriigen    timl    Abhandlun- 

m  Cf.  with  Ike  above  liie  pam-  gen,'  p.  61  sqq.  ('ind  edit.  p.  <B 

pblet :  '  Der  pint.  Wtaat  in  wihH  «<]<).)■ 
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Plato  treats  somewhat  minutely  of  the  defective  forms 
known  to  actual  experience,  and  of  their  nature  and 
institutions.103  Though  these  discussions  are  in  them- 
selves very  interesting,  and  prove  that  the  Philosopher 
in  his  estimate  of  political  conditions  was  deficient 
neither  in  experimental  knowledge  nor  in  keenness  of 
perception,  we  cannot  at  present  examine  them  in  detail, 
as  they  only  serve  to  elucidate  his  views  on  minor  points. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  there  is  a  slight 
difference,  in  regard  to  them,  between  the  Republic  and 
the  Politicus.  The  Politicus  enumerates,  over  and 
above  the  perfect  constitution,  six  which  are  imperfect ; 
distinguished  from  each  other  partly  in  the  number 
and  rank  of  the  rulers,  partly  in  the  legitimacy  or 
arbitrariness  of  their  rule.  In  order  of  merit,  they 
follow  one  another  thus : — Monarchy,  Aristocracy, 
Democracy  that  conforms  to  law,  and  Democracy  that 
dispenses  with  law,  Oligarchy,  and  Tyranny.  The 
Republic  names  only  four  defective  constitutions,  and 
estimates  them  somewhat  differently,  so  that  Timocracy 
comes  first,  then  Oligarchy,  next  Democracy,  and  lastly, 
as  before,  Tyranny.  This  variation  is,  doubtless,  to  be 
explained  by  Plato's  having  only  subsequently  arrived 
at  the  more  precise  definitions  of  the  Republic ;  while 
in  the  Politicus,  being  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
difference  between  false  statecraft  and  true,  he  describes 
the  former,  in  reference  to  the  ordinary  classifications,103 

102  Rep.  viii.  and  ix.  B;  cf.  iv.  Genet.  Entw.  ii.  307  sq.,  who  fol- 

445  C  aq.,  v.  449  A;  Polit.  300  A  lows  D.,  to  explain   the  order  of 

sqq.  the  constitutions  in  the   Politicus 

ita  The  arguments  of  Deuschle,  in  a  different  war,  do  not  seem  to 

Plat.  Polit.  36,  and  of  Susemiul,  me    convincing,   nor  can    I    give 
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which  he  admits  to  be  inadequate.101  As  to  the  form 
of  this  representation,  it  has  been  elsewhere  observed l0* 
that  the  derivation  of  the  different  governments  from 
one  another  is  evidently  intended  to  mark  their 
relative  proportion  of  truth  and  merit,  and  not  their 
historical  order.108 


mora  than  a  partial  assent  to  tlio 
remarks  of  Hildebrand  On  the 
subject  (Gesch.  and  Sjet.  d.  Itcchts- 
un<]  Stuatsuhilosophio,  i.  140  scj. ). 


»«  See  I'olit.  202  A,  end 
407  sq. 

IM  l'lat.  Stud.  208  Bq.,  Willi 
which  Hildebrand  agrees,  loc.  cit. 
147  (q. 

1K  Tim  is  clear,  as  Hildebrand 
rightly  remarks,  from  the  fact 
tl i ii t  the  ideal  constitution,  frum 
which  all  others  are  to  arise  by  ■ 
process  of  deterioration,  is  not 
posited  by  Plato  himself  as  his- 
torical (beyond  the  myths  in  the 
introduction 


le.Iged  (ii.  592  A 


tq.)  (bet 


such  a  constitution  were  not  in 
itself  impossible,  it  is  nowhere  to 
be  found  aa  a  matter  of  fact.  And 
Plato  could  not  possibly  fail  to  see 
that  the  historical  succession  of 
(hu  different  forms  of  constitution 
bj  no  means  agrees  throng  hoot 
with  bis  scheme.  But,  apart  from 
this,  the  parallel  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  aoul,  which 
regulates  his  exposition  tli  rough- 
out,  and  the  form  of  genealogical 
succession  which  this  necessitates 
(viii.543C,553A,5i8C,ij.572D), 
show  (hat  the  development  of  (lie 
state  is  ideal,  not  historical.  Aris- 
totle, in  his  critiouo  (Polit.  v.  12), 
folly  recognises  tins. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


PLATO  S   VIEWS   OX  RELIGION   AXD   ART. 


Pi  ato  lias  frequently  discussed  both  these  subjects,  but 
only  incidentally.  Neither  the  philosophy  of  religion 
nor  aesthetics  proper  are  so  included  in  his  scheme 
of  doctrine  that  they  might  be  co-ordinated  with 
Dialectics,  Physics,  and  Ethics  as  parts  of  his  system, 
or  classified  under  either  of  these  sciences.  In  the 
evolution  of  his  theories,  however,  he  must  too  often 
have  encountered  Art  and  Religion,  either  as  enemies 
or  as  allies,  to  escape  the  task  of  determining  for  him- 
self and  for  his  readers  their  relation  to  philosophy. 
Therefore,  although  we  could  not  assign  a  place  to  such 
discussions  in  the  foregoing  exposition,  we  can  as  little 
venture  to  pass  them  entirely  over,  and  they  are  here 
treated  of  suppleraentarily. 

1.  lieliyion.  Wo  have  already  seen  that  Plato 
makes  true  religion  absolutely  identical  with  philosophy, 
and  the  truly  divine  with  the  highest  objects  of  philo- 
sophic contemplation.  To  him,  philosophy  is  not 
merely  theoretic  speculation,  but  moral  conduct; — it  is 
Love  and  Life,  the  filling  of  the  whole  man  with  the 
truly  Existent  and  the  Infinite.1    What  special  field  then 

1  See  p.  214  sqq. 


is  left  side  by  side  with  philosophy  for  religion  ?  The 
philosopher  alone  is  the  truly  pious  man,  well-pleasing 
to  God ;  all  things  must  work  together  for  his  good ; 
death  itself  is  for  him  only  a  reunion  with  God,  for  lie 
lives  wholly  in  the  Divine,  and  moulds  himself  according 
to  it,  holding  all  else  as  contemptible,3  in  comparison 
with  this  one  end.  rThe  eternal  essence  of  things,  with 
which  philosophy  is  concerned,  is  the  highest  that 
exists.  Ideas  are  those  eternal  gods  from  whom  the 
world  and  all  things  in  the  world  were  copied ;  *  and 
the  Deity,  in  an  absolute  sense,  is  not  distinct  from  the 
highest  of  the  Ideas.4  Even  when  Plato  is  speaking 
in  an  unscientific  manner  of  God  or  the  gods,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  such  is  his  real  opinion.  He  proves 
the  existence  of  gods  as  against  materialistic  Atheism,* 
by  the  same  arguments  that  he  elsewhere  uses  to  refute 
the  Materialism  of  Philosophy.  He  maintains  the' 
causality  of  Ideas  and  the  rule  of  reason  in  the  world,' 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  impossible  to  explain  the 
Derived,  except  from  an  Underived ;  movement,  except 
by  the  soul ;  the  orderly  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in 
the  economy  of  the  universe,  except  as  the  work  of 
reason.  And  in  all  that  he  says  about  God,  the  Idea  of 
the  Good,  of  the  highest  metaphysical  and  ethical 
perfection,  is  the  leading  point  of  view.     His  highest 

a  Cf.  Symp.  211  E«q.  ;  Tbeiet.         «  Law*,  x.  889  E-898  C  (v.  p. 
170  b  s(|. ;  Rep.  x.  1113  A  ;  Mucdn,    342),  lii.  966  D,  967  I)  ;  cf.  SopS. 
63  B-69  E,  79E-81  A,  82  It  sq.,     265  C   eq.,   Tim.  27   E   so.    i 
Hi  D  sq.,  H4  B,  &c.    Hence  (v.  p.    crates  hnd  done  the  same  (?.  ] 

394   in.,   398    sq  '    -1'1 '  -   :~     '   -     ,:'  -  ■     -       >  -        ■ 

the  only  nay  tu  V. 
neag  after  death. 

*  See  p.  283,  100  end. 

*  See  p.  279  iq. 
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Idea  stands  above  all  other  Ideas,  as  the  First  Cause  of 
all  Being  and  Knowledge;  so.  above  all  other  gods, 
equally  difficult  to  find  and  to  describe,  is  the  One 
Everlasting.  Invisible  God.  the  Fashioner  and  Father  of 
all  things.7  jr  As  the  highest  Idea  is  denoted  by  the 
concept  of  the  Good,  so  the  most  essential  attribute  of 
God  is  goodness ;  *  Plato  therefore  combats  the  ancient 
notion  of  the  envy  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  the  opinion 
that  evil  originates  with  Him,  by  the  principle  that 
being  altogether  good  and  just  He  can  only  produce 
absolute  goodness  and  justice.9^  In  opposition  to  the 
mythical  stories  of  the  gods  appearing  in  visible  form 
to  men,  he  deduces  from  the  goodness  of  God  His  nn- 
changeableness :  for  that  which  is  perfect  can  neither 
be  changed  by  another,  nor  alter  in  itself,  and  thereby 
become  deteriorated.  He  further  savs  that  God  will 
never  show  Himself  to  man  otherwise  than  as  He  is : 
for  all  lying  is  alien  to  Him.     He  is  not  subject  to 

7  Vide  the  Tinueos,  particularly  s?e  p.  283,  160 ;  Rep.  i*L  379  B : 
28  C,  29  E,  34  A,  37  C,  41  A,  92  owe  dpa  wdrruw  ye  atria*  rd  &ya$6*t 
IS,  and  supra  p.  283,  1G0.  In  &\\a  tut  \xiw  e$  Igori-wr  ofrtor, 
Polit.  2(59  E  it  18  said  that  there  twf  &  tcatcS*  dnurtor  .  .  .  oW  &pa 
can  be  only  one  God.  and  not  two  ...  6  0c6j,  iwadij  dya&bt,  wdrrotp 
antagonistic  divinities.  ardri  a/rioj,  x.r.X. ;  when,  therefore, 

8  Sec  following  note  and  Rep.  ii.  evil  befalls  men  4)  ov  $cov  tpy* 
379  A,  where  the  discussion  on  the  tariov  avrd  X^ycir,  1j  il  $€Ov  .  .  . 
rules  to  be  observed  in  theological  XcjcTlor,  us  6  fikv  0cdf  Sixaid  re 
exposition  opens  with  the  words:  teal  dyaOd  €lpyd£cTO}  ol  5c  urirarro 
oi05  Tiyx&*€i  6  debt  up  6.(1  B^jrou  Ko\a{6ftevot  .  .  .  xaxuv  &  afrior 
dwo&oriov  .  .  .  ovkovv  dyaObs  6  ye  <f>d»cu  Otbv  run  yiyveoSai  dyadbv 
0edf  t$  6vri  Kal  XcktIov  oOtus  ;  o>ra,  Bia/iax^0"  ***tI  tdotu  fiJp-e 
so  that  this  concept  forms  the  rivd  X^i*,  k.t.X.  Theaet.  170  C  : 
highest  standard  lor  all  statements  debs  oubanrj  ovda/ius  AbiKos,  dXX' 
about  the  godH.  us  olbr  re  diKaudraTos,  Kal  ovk  fffTw 

9  Tim.  29  \)  (see  p.  291, 182);  cf.  airr$  bpoiirrtpov  ovUv,  ij  6s  a» 
Phrcdr.  247  A  :  <pB6yos  yap  «*£«  rjfxuv  at  yiv^rax  6  ti  biKaibraros. 
Btlov  x°P°v  terarai.    Tim.  37  A  ;  See  also  supra,  p.  419,  94. 
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.ignorance  and  self-deception,  which  are  the  veriest  Hea 
/of  all;  and  with  Him  there  can  be  no  necessity  for 
^deceiving  others.^  Plato  also  extols  the  Divine  com- 
pleteness, wanting  in  nothing  that  is  fair  and  excellent ;  M 
the  Divine  power,  all  embracing,  and  able  to  do  what- 
ever can  be  done  at  all;"  the  wisdom,  which  has 
everywhere  so  perfectly  adapted  means  to  ends ; "  the 
omniscience,  which  nothing  escapes ;  '*  the  justice, 
which  leaves  no  crime  without  its  punishment,  and  no 
virtue  without  its  reward ;  "  the  goodness,  which  cares 
for  all  in  the  best  possible  manner.18  V^Hg  repudiAtem  I 1 
not  only  the  anthropomorphism  of  conceiving  that  God 
could  have  a  body,17  bnt  alsd^those  tales  which  ascribe  ^ 
passions,  quarrels,  and  crimes  of  all  sorts  to  the  gods!)81; 
/He  declares  the  gods  to  be  above  pleasure  and  paini"' 
!  and  untouched  by  evils.10  He  indignantly  denies  that 
ithey  allow  themselves  to  be  propitiated,  or  rather  bribed, 
by  prayers  and  offerings."     He  further  shows  that  all 

"  Rep.  >'■  380  D  aqq. ;  cf.  Sjmp.  12,  33  Vimm.) 

208  B.  '*  Laws,  x.  902  E ;  Pliwdo,   97 

11  Rep.   ii.   381   B  nq. ;    Lawt,  C;   rhileb.   28  D   *qq.,   nnJ   Ibe 

900  C  aq.  whole  of  tho  Timreii". 

»  Uwp,  h.  715  E,  i.  901  C,  ]*  Lawn,  x.  901  D. 

902   E;  Tim.  41  A,   08  D.    Tlio  "  Law«,  iv.   716  A,  x.  004  A 

WlvU     of     omnipotence,     wlliell  Fqq.,  907  A  ;  Timet.   170  C  «qq.  ; 

Plato     himself    intimates,    relate  Rep.  x.  613  A  ;  cf.  ii.  3G4  B,  »dJ 

partly  to  that    which    is   morallv,  other  pa?BDgca. 

and  portly  to  thai  which  il  mtta-  "  Ijwf,  x.  902  B  so.  ;  Rep.  x. 

phj-aually    imponaible.    Itisiin-  013  A  ;  Phtedo,  C2  I),  D,  63  It. 

possible  for  Ci«i  to  ivi>li  tornafigc"  17  PhiEilr.  240  C. 

(Hep-  ii-  Ml  CI  it-Tfc  miposlblo  J*-  Rep.  ii.  277  E  sq. ;  Crit.  109 

for  evil  to  cense  (Thcirl.  176  A),  B;  Euthyphro,   6   B,   7   B  aqq.  ; 

nn<l  Irom  the  iKtrinra  of  the  far-  Laws,  iii.  941  B. 

malioii  of  Iho  world  of  natter  it  is  18  Phiteb,  33  B, 

clear  that  the-  divine  creative  ncti-  ■  Thesst.  176  A. 

Tily  is  limited  hj  the  nature  of  the  a  Laws,  i.  905I)aqq.;  cf.  Rep. 

«.!>.    ft  r.  av>  .nn    .™A  ti„..-,i,.  ::    a.-..i  n 
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things  are  ordered  and  governed  by  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  that  this  Providence  extends  to  the  small  no 
less  than  to  the  great :  ^  he  is  convinced  that  men  are 
the  cherished  property  of  God,23  and  that  all  things  must 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  by  their  virtue 
have  gained  the  Divine  favour.24  [Ifit  be  objected  that 
the  distribution  of  human  lots  is  unjust  and  unequal, 
Plato  replies  that  virtue  bears  within  itself  its  own 
immediate  reward,  and  vice  its  own  punishment ;  and 
that  perfect  retribution  is  certain  to  both  hereafter. 
Even  in  this  life,  however,  as  a  rule,  recognition  and 
gratitude  are  sooner  or  later  the  portion  of  the  righteous 
man,   and   hate   and  aversion   of   the    sinner.25    The 

»  Tim.  30  B,  44  C  ;  Soph.  265  rpdrota. 

C  sq. ;  Phileb.  28  D  sqq. ;  Lawn,  n  Ph«do,  62  B  sqq. ;  Laws,  x. 

!▼.  709  B,  x.  899  D  soq. ;  not  to  902  B  sq.,  906  A;  cf.  Polit  271 

mention  the   teleologies!  ex  plana-  D ;  Grit.  109  B. 

tions  of   nature  in   the    Timaeus.  **  Rep.  x.  612  E  :  only  the  just 

Cf.  Laws,  iv.  716  C :  God  is  the  man  is  pleasing  to  God :    r£   6i 

measure  of   all   things.     The   ex-  deofiXfi  ov%  ofioXoyfooner,  foa  yc 

pression  Tp6raia  (calculating  care)  dwb  dew  yiyvercu  wdrra  ylyreaOai 

seem*    to   have    become    current,  u>f  oll>r  re  fyurra,  el  ft-J)  rt  &vay- 

chiefly      through      the      Socratic  kcuov  airnjJ  muro*  iic  wparfyas  a/tap - 

schools,  as  applied  to  the  activity  rlas  vtjjpx**',  Apparent  evils  may 

of  the  divinity  both   as  creating  befall  him,   but    roi/ry  ravra  els 

and  ruling  the  world,  and  corre-  dya&b*  n  TcXevrijvet  {wri  1j  kclI 

sponds  with  the  Socratic  teleology,  dwodardyri,  ov  ybp  M)  vt6  ye  dew 

Neither  in  Plato  (who,  ace.  to  Fa-  wore  dfieXeirai  6s  to  Tpodv/ulaBai 

voriiius  ap.  Diog.  lii.  24,  introduced  iSiXjj  BUcaios  ylpeaBat  teal  iwinj- 

the  expression   $eov  *p6voia),  nor  fcuwv  dperty  els  leov  6vrarbp  dr- 

'  in  Xenophon  does  tho  word  stand  0/>airy  6fioiove$ai  $e$. — EU6s  y\ 

by  itself  to  signify  the  divine  pro-  tyq,  rbv   rotourw    ^    dfAeXeiaBai 

vidence.    In  Mem.  i.  4,  6  (where  inrb    rod    ofiolov.    Thetet.   176  A 

Krohn,  Sokr.  und  Xenophon,  5  so.,  sqq. ;  Laws,  iv.  716  C  sq. ;  Apol. 

objects  that  it  is  so  used),  the  words  41  C  sq. 

rpwolas  tpyov  mean  not  'work  of  **  See  particularly  the   exhans- 

the  divine  pro?idence,'  but  (as  the  tive  discussions  of  Rep.  ix.  576  C- 

TpworjTiKbr  in  iv.  3,  6)  'something  592  B,  x.  612  A  *qq  ,  iv.  444  E 

produced   by  provident  considera-  sq. ;  cf.  ii.    358    A -307   E.    The 

tion/  work  of  a  wpbrota,  not  the  wnole  Republic  thus  acquires  the 


existence  of  Evil  in  the  world  seemed  to  him  too 
inevitable  to  require  any  express  justification  of  the 
ways  of  God.M  All  these  discussions  ultimately  lead  to 
one  and  the  same  result.  It  is  the  Idea  of  the  Good, 
from  the  application  of  which  Plato  derives  the  sublime 
doctrine  of  God,  the  purification  of  the  popular  faith, 
which  makes  his  place  so  important  in  the  history  of 
religion.  \  He  declares  that  the  worship  of  God  consists 
(  solely  and  entirely  in  a  disposition  to  morality.  He 
1  only  can  please  God  who  is  like  Him ;  and  he  only  is 
(like  Him  who  is  wise,  pious,  and  just.  Jit  is  impossible 
that  the  gods  can  accept  the  gifts  of  the  wicked.  The 
virtuous  man  alone  has  the  right  to  invoke  them." 
God  is  the  Good :  he  who  does  not  carry  in  himself 
the  image  of  God's  goodness  cannot  hold  communion 
with  God. 

Besides  the  Eternal  and  Invisible  God,  Plato,  as  we 
have  seen,  recognises  visible  and  created  gods :  the  uni- 
verse and  the  heavenly  bodies.*8  In  the  Timseus,  these 
visible  gods  are  represented  -as "fashioning  the  mortal 
part  of  man ; w  which  seems  to  express  the  thought 
that  the  human  race  arose  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun  and  the  stars.  But  their  significance  is  afterwards 
limited  to  their  natural  connection  with  our  globe,  and 
to  the  setting  forth  of  the  eternal  laws ;  the  knowledge 
of  which  Plato  declares  to  be  the  best  thing  we 
character  of  a  magnificent  Then-  l q.j».  498,  12. 
dicee  ;  cf.  Lots,  tv.  715  E  sq.,  it.  *  Thoiet.  176  B  iqq. ;  Bap.  i. 
903  B-806  C  ;  cf.  899  D  sq.,  ami  613  A  (sea  p.  499,  IS ;  499,  24)  ; 
lh«  quotation  on  p.  404,  37  ;  and  Laws  iv.  716  C  fqq. 
p.  4+4  *qq.  *  See  p.  367  »q.     Tho  cnrtli  is 

«  On  llie  origin  an.!  inimitable-     also  called  a  foil,  Tim.  4<J  1)  m   ; 
nca*   "f   etil    ami    wi.-lii-iWu   •  f.     cf.  Pluedr.  247  A. 
p.  337  tqq,  pp.  423,  438  sq.  p.  419         ■  41  A  sqq. 
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can  gain  from  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens.10 
The  theory  which  pretends  to  discover  prognostications 
of  f  attire  events  in  the  position  of  the  stars,  he  clearly 
designates  n  as  a  superstition  arising  from  ignorance. 
Y  Throcgh  this  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  the  stars, 
Plato  comes  in  contact  with  the  popular  religion,  which 
likewise  deified  the  brightest  of  the  heavenly  bodies: 
and  lie  does  not  hesitate  to  profit  by  this  circumstance 
when  his  object  is  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  gods 
from  the  ordinary  point  of  view."  This,  however,  is  the 
extent  of  his  agreement  with  the  national  faith.  He 
calls  the  soul  of  the  universe  by  the  name  of  Zeusj*3 
he  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  gods  when  he  means  only 
the  Deity ;  he  introduces  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  the 
rest  into  mythical  representations;  but  the  existence 
of  these  divinities  as  held  by  the  Greeks  he  has  never 
believed,  nor  does  he  in  the  least  conceal  it.  Even 
in  passages  which  apparently  acknowledge  them,  his 
expressions  clearly  show  that  he  only  regards  them 
as  mythical  imagery.  He  attacks  the  prevailing 
notions  about  them  in  all  aspects,34  making  use  of  these 
notions,  and  intermingling  them  in  his  myths  with  the 
freedom   of  an   Aristophanes.**     In  the  Timseus**  he 

»  Tim.  47  Alqc|.  M  Philt-b.  30  C  ;  see  p.  266, 1 1 2, 

31  Tim.  40  A  to.  Here  we  ought  ami  p.  288, 172. 

toread(nsSiisemibl,ii.2]8,  ri^hllj  "See   p.    408.    It  is   obvious 

observe*)  toii  oil  IvraiUrott  toBto  Ibnt    lliH    polemic,    though    nomi- 

XvyfjVa-ftu.    Jiep.viii.  646  A  prove*  imlly   applieil    lo    ibe   poets  only, 

iioihing  on  ihe  other  «iite.      l'talo  hnlil*  euod  of  the  popular  religion 

pntse*  the  fame  judgment  on  an-  as  well. 

Kiirv  fiom  saciifir-s  (v.  p.  432, 124).  »  E.g.  Rjmp.   100  B  too.  ;  IV 

»  Law*,   j,  893  II  aqq.,   »hera  lit.  2721!;   Hnedr.    252  C   iqq  - 

the  conclusion  it  (£98  C  aqq.)  Ibnt  Tim.  42  K  «q. 

-„.  ™i„  n,-  „.i,.i_B  but  thu  inili-  "  40    It,   and    the    Law*    xii 

■■■'-■'    '  948  B,  apeak  in  the  tuna  mm. 
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says  that  to  tell  of  their  origin  is  beyond  his  power : 
the  customary  belief,  however,  should  be  accorded  to 
the  men  of  old  time  who  hare  spoken  on  such  subjects : 
for  they  asserted  themselves  to  be  the  offspring  of  the 
gods,  and  must  certainly  have  known  best  about  their 
own  ancestors.  Such  an  explanation  spares  us  all 
farther  enquiry." 

The  same  course  is  pursued  with  regard  to  the 
Daemons.  Often  as  Plato  mentions  these  intermediate 
beings,3*  and  much  as  has  been  borrowed  from  him  by 
later  deemonology,  he  nowhere  says  a  word  to  imply 
that  he  really  believes  in  them.  On  the  contrary, 
white  in  some  passages  he  speaks  in  the  traditionary 
manner  of  guardian  spirits,  he  declares  (Tim.  90  A,  C) 
Reason  to  be  the  true  guardian  spirit  of  mankind ;  and 
in  the  Kopublicao  ho  ordains  that  distinguished  meu 
shall,  after  their  death,  be  reverenced  as  dtemons.  The 
diumon  isj  after  all,  only  the  truly  human  element. 
The  popular  faith  and  time-honoured  religious  worship 
he  desires  to  bo  maintained,4'  for  the  State  and  the 


"  Groto  certainly  (Plato,  Hi. 
256  aqq.,  180)  baa  do  eye  for 
Plato's  doep  iroiiT,  appro  nchinp; 
almost  to  acorn.  Unite  naja  tli.it 
Plato  Uere  declare!  himself  incom- 
petent ('Hero  then  l'lnto  formnlly 
abnegates  lili  own  seir-judjjin;; 
power,  and  subject!  himself  to  or. 
tbodox  Huilioriiy  '); 
[cant  leave  the  ques 
whelher  Plato  is  in  earnest,  or 
whether  Martin  ia  right  in  aeeing 
an  instance  of  irony  hero  (EtuclcH, 
ii.  140). 

Sj-iiip.  202  E  «!<[. ;  1'Jiiclo,  11)7  D, 


n  undecided 


108  B;  Rep.  iii.  392  A,  i.  017  E, 
620  1);  Polil.  271  D;  Apol.  27  U 

S.;  Pha»ir.24GE;  Laws,  iv.  713 
717  B,  v.  738  D  ;  Crttt.  307  D. 
'"  vii.  540  Baq. 
*  According  to  Bep.  ii.  369  E 
even  the  guardians  are  to  bo  edu- 
cated by  the  myths,  which  are  rc- 
(ilaced  later  by  scientific  know- 
edge,  in  the  case  or  the  smaller 
portion  of  them  only.  The  public 
culture  i-i  therefore  intended  to 
conform  to  Greek  custom  (sea  4T3, 
78),  The  Laws,  in  which  the  phi- 
losophic rulers  or  the  Republic  do 
nut    o.cnr,    con  aider    the    popular 
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great  majority  of  the  citizens :  both  faith  and  worship, 
however,  are  to  undergo  a  moral  purification,41  and  the 
excessive  pretensions  to  which  theirjeaders  were  even 
then  inclined  are  to  be  checked.41  1  In  the  Laws,**  not 
only  atheism  and  other  offences  against  religion,  but 
private  worship  and  its  attendant  abuses,  are  visited 
with  severe  penalties,  and  even  with  death.  Though, 
the  popular  faith  might  be  very  imperfect,  and  not 
much  bettered  by  the  allegorical  interpretations  then 
so  much  in  fashion,44  Plato  still  thought  that  such  a 
faith  was  indispensably  necessary  for  all  without  intel- 
lectual culture.  Men  are  first  to  be  educated  by  false- 
hoods and  afterwards  by  the  truth.  Wholesome  convic- 
tions are  to  be  imparted  to  them  under  the  disguise  of 
stories.4*  Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  mankind 
ever  become  fit  for  the  reception  of  a  purer  knowledge. 
Myths,  and  a  religious  worship  founded  on  myths,  are 
therefore  the  primary  form  of  religion  for  all ;  and  the 

religion  throughout  as   tlie  moral  and  uncertain,  and  remarks  with 

hasisorthe  State's  existence,  as  we  truth    that    the    young   take    the 

filial]  see  later  on.  mj  the   not  in  their  hidden  mean- 

°  See  j,p.  480,  498.  ing  but  literally. 

*  l'olit.   200  C    pqq.  :  however  *>  Rep.    ii.    37S    E  :   the    first 

much  priests  and  soothsayers  may  means  of  education  is  mosic,  i.e. 

pride    themselves,   thev  are,    after  speech :    Xtywr  U  Sirrbr  din,  ri 

all,  merely  servants  of  the   State,  ntv  iXi/Oit,  \kitfot  J'  fripw;  Hal. 

In  order  to  keep  them  in  this  poni-  Uaikur/or  3    ir  ipjripott,  rpA- 

tjon,  the  Laws,  vi.  760  D,  limit  llio  itpot  f  ir  roil  ^tviiatr;  Oi /tar- 

durnlion  of  the    priest's   office    to  Wto,  f#>;,  xiii  xiytit.     Oi  y.ar8A.- 

Onc  year.  ml,    fy   >'   /yi,    in   wp&rar   »«» 

41  I.  907  D  sqq.  roHott  ftiSovj  Xiyantr;    toBto  W 

"  Vide     brniik-s     the    passages  wov  at  ri  SXor  flniv  $tOtaj,  In  Si 

i|iiovoil    p.    283,    2,    Ed.    Muller,  mai    dXijftj.    The    greater    myths 

(leach,  d.  Theorie  A.  Kunst  b.  d.  (377  D)  are  those  about  gods  and 

Alien,  i.  242.     Plato  (Phsedr.  220  heroes,  /iiWot  ifttvtfit,  which  are  to 

C  so,.;   Rep.   iii.   378   I>)    thinks  be  censured  above  all. 
those    interpretations   unprofitable. 
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sole  form  for  the  great  majority^1  Plato's  own  opinion' 
cannot  of  conrse  be  deduceafroru  this  conditional  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  popular  belief ;  but  he  lets  us  see 
pretty  clearly  in  what  relation  he  stood  to  it. 

Jit  appears  then,  from  the  foregoing  observations, 
tnif  the  religious  character,  for  which  the  Platonic 
philosophy  is  so  justly  celebrated,  is  to  be  sought  far 
less  on  its  scientific  than  on  its  practical  side'.j  Plato's 
scientific  convictions  placed  him,  with  regard  to 
the  Greek  religion,  in  an  antagonism,  only  very  par- 
tially counterbalanced  by  the  acknowledgment  of  visible 
gods ;  and  these  convictions,  if  logically  developed, 
must  have  made  impossible  to  him  more  than  one  of  the 
determinations  which  connect  him  with  ordinary  mono- 
theism. Ifthe  Universal  be  the  only  primary  and  absolute 
reality,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  God  can  be 
conceived  otherwise  than  as  impersonal.  And,  though 
the  disposition  and  governance  of  the  All  by  the  Idea  of 
the  Good  brings  the  assumption  of  a  moral  order  in  the 
world  quite  within  the  scope  of  the  Platonic  system,  no 
place  is  left  for  a  Providence  superintending  that  order 
in  every  particular,  which  Plato  so  warmly  maintains. 
Nay,  more ;  however  perfect  the  general  scheme  of  the 
world,  it  would  seem,  with  regard  to  particulars,  as 
though  God  Himself  could  not  avert  the  evils  which 
result  from  the  nature  of  the  corporeal ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  that  man  (whose  free  will,  however,  »  decidedly 
affirmed)  must,  by  means  of  that  nature,  necessarily 

*  This  supposition  underlies  pliic  knowledge  must  nltrityi  bo 
1'lnto'i  «holo  treatment  of  (bene  limited  lo  ■  a  mall  minority  ;  cf.  pp. 
■abject*;  cf.  p.  602,  40.     >»*■■'■"■     <"■"    '-"  »-'  '■'--    ■-    ■'""  l'    -■ 
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introduce  much  that  is  wrong.  That  which  prevented 
these  considerations  from  occurring  to  Plato,  and  gave 
to  his  philosophy  a  warmth  and  a  practical  bent  tran- 
scending even  his  scientific  principles, — that  which 
compels  him  to  the  closest  alliance  possible  under  his 
circumstances,  with  the  popular  faith,  is  the  moral 
religious  interest  which  in  him,  as  a  genuine  Socratic, 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  scientific  interest. 
[Philosophy,  as  he  regards  it,  is  not  merely  knowledge, 
but  a  higher  life,  penetrating  the  whole  man;  and 
though  it  is  presupposed  that  this  life  in  its  highest 
perfection  shall  throughout  be  grounded  on  knowledge, 
Plato  freely  acknowledges  that  it^  essential  contents 
may  be  present  in  another  form.  He  points  to  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  Beauty,  as  the  common  root  of 
Morality  and  Philosophy,  antecedent  to  all  Knowledge. 
He  bids  us  recognise  in  unphilosophic  virtue  a  prelimi- 
nary stage  of  philosophic  virtue;  in  religious  faith, 
an  analogue  to  intelligent  discernment,  replacing  the 
latter  in  the  majority  of  men.  Can  we  wonder  that  he 
feared  to  violate  unnecessarily  these  imperfect,  but,  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  well-directed  forms  of  education? 
or  used  them  to  fill  up  gaps  in  his  system,  and  to  enun- 
ciate principles  which  that  system  was  unable  to 
establish,  but  of  which  personally  he  entertained  no 
doubt?  We  must  not,  however,  over-estimate  the 
value  of  su#h  utterances.  The  religious  importance  of 
Platonism  lies  chiefly  in  the  blending  of  the  speculative 
and  practical  elements,  in  the  ethical  tone  given  to  it 
by  the  Socratic  teaching,  by  virtue  of  which  philosophy 
was  no  longer  restricted  to  knowledge,  but  was  applied 
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directly  to  the  personal  life  of  men.  Tlie  particular 
notions  which  bring  Plato   in   contact   with   positive 

religion  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  outworks  of  his 
system,  or  else  an  inconsistent  relapse  into  the-  language 
of  ordinary  opinion." 

2.  Art.**    Plato  has  instituted  no  independent  en- 
quiries1* into  the  essential  nature  of  Art  and  of  the 

*  An  enquiry  might  pcibsps  bo  traduced  Uia  great  conception  of 
expected  litre  into  llio  relation  Pluto's  agreement  villi  Chris- 
ol  Platunism  to  Cbri  st  Unity.  It  lianity.  As  (lie  Hebrew  prophets 
is  a  subject  much  discussed  both  in  were  made  out  to  havo  spoken  not 
ancient  anil  modern  timing.  There  in  the  spirit  and  Irani  the  history 
are  tlio  old  fancies  about  Plato's  of  their  own  times,  but  from  Chris- 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  a  particular  tian  history  and  dogma  mirucu- 
sccoutit  of  which  ix  given  by  lously  imparted  to  them,  so  Plato 
Martin,  Etudes,  ii.  50  sqq.,  and  ntis  represented  an  having  drawn 
Iirandis,  ii.  a.  330.  The  moat  itu-  on  the  sources  of  Christian  revcla- 
poitant  nualeru  treatises  are:  Ac-  (ion,  partly  the  internal  (the  Lo- 
keriuami'a  Das  Cbiisllicho  iin  gps),  partly  the  external  (thn  Old 
Plato,  &c,  1B35,  which  does  not  Testament).  A  strict  historical  con- 
very  deeply   inlo   the   matter;  sidcralion  will  reverse  this  relation, 

.ur's  Das    Chiislliche  des   PI  i-  and  inquire  not  m  to  tin  Christian 

lunianiiia  oder  Sukratca  und  Chris-  element    in     PUtouisin,    but    tbo 

tus.  Tfib.  Zeitschr.  f.  Tbeol.  1837,  Platonic  element   in    Christianity. 

3  ;  Michneli*,  Dis  Philosophic  Phi-  These  questions,  however,  concent 
tuna  in  ibrer  inneren  Dementing  lur  tlic  history  not  of  Qrcak  philoao- 
gcoffenbarten  Wahrheit,  1H5U,  eq-  nhy  but  of  the  Ciiristinn  religion. 
Other    authorities    are    given    in  "  Ktige,  Platoniache  vKstlietik  ; 
Utbcrweg,  Gesch.  d.  Phil   i.  127,  E.  Midler,    Uesch.  d.    Theorie    d. 

4  A.  I  do  not  legato*  this  as  the  Kuiist  bei  den  Alien,  i.  27-129, 
place  to  enter  upon  such  u  subject.  228-251  ;  Vitcher,  /Eslhetik,  i. 
If  we  listen  to  tlieulogituw,  it  often  00  sqq.,  98  sq.,  ii.  CO,  359  eq. ; 
seems  as  if  the  Plutonic  philu-  Sineiiu-,  Stud.  z.  ticKth.  d.  .■Eelh. 
sophy  could  he  only  understood  in  i.  II ;  die  Idea  des  Schoncn  in  d. 
the  light  of  Christianity.  They  Plat.  Phil.  Further  detail*  in 
j  roceod  to  enquire  about  the  Chris-  Ucbcnvrg,  lirundr.  i.  141,  H  A. 
mil  clement  in  I'litiouUm  as  if  "  1  have  said,  p.  418,  that  I  do 
Christianity  were  one  of  tho  pre-  nut  consider  the  lliprrias  Major  or 
suppositions  of  that  Philosophy,  the  Ion  genuine.  They  would 
nut  Plutonium  one  of  the  presup-  hut  slightly  modify  the  above  po- 
positiona  and  source!  of  Chiis-  tition ;  thn  Hippms  aims  at  no 
tianity.  And  this  was  actually  positive  result,  and  the  Ion  merely 
tho  idea  of  those  Alexandrine,  mentions  poetic  inspiration  wilh- 
fa  lucre  of  the  Church  who  lirst  iu-  out  any  minute  enquiry  iuto  it. 
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Beautiful  any  more  than  into  that  of  the  philosophy 
of  religion.  He  often  alludes  to  both,  but  always  in 
connection  with  some  other  discussion ;  and  what  he 
says  does  not  give  us  a  very  clear  id^-a  of  their  distin- 
guishing characteristics.  Because  Plato  is  himself  an 
artist,  though  a  philosophic  artist,  he  cannot  be  just  to 
pure  art.  B*?cause  his  scientific  view  of  the  world  is 
at  the  same  time  aesthetical.  he  cannot  discriminate 
sharply  enough  the  object  of  art  from  that  of  philoso- 
phy,— the  Beautiful  from  the  True  and  Good.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  with  Aristotle.  He  renounces  all 
artistic  treatment,  excludes  from  the  contents  of  his 
system  all  aesthetic  motives  (so  far  as  this  was  possible 
to  a  Greek),  that  the  scientific  motives  may  alone  pre- 
vail :  but,  for  that  very  reason,  he  gains,  with  respect 
to  art,  freedom  to  understand  and  maintain  it  in  its 
Hpecific  essence. 

This  is  shown  in  the  primary  concept  of  aesthetics 
— the  concept  of  Beauty.     The   two  elements  which 
intermingle   with   each   other   in   all   beauty   are   the 
I  sensible    phenomenon    and    the     Idea — the    concrete 

individuality  and  the  universal  import.  Plato  ascribes 
no  specific  value  to  the  former;  the  immaterial 
Universal  is  alone,  in  his  opinion,  true  and  essential. . 
The  material  and  the  particular  can,  indeed,  lead  up  to 
this,  but  only  in  such  a  manner  that  we  then  imme- 
diately turn  away  from  the  particular  and  leave 
it  behind  us.  Plato  must  therefore  seek  for  the 
essence  of  the  beautiful  in  the  contents,  not  in 
the  form ;  he  must  ignore  his  discrimination  of  it 
from    the  true  and   the   good,   he   must   degrade   the 
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beautiful  phenomenon  over  against  the  shapeless  con- 
cept as  a  subordinate  and  unimportant,  even  disturbing 
accessory.  Plato  maintains  the  Greek  idiom,  bo 
significant  of  Greek  thought,  by  which  '  beautiful '  and 
'  good '  are  made  nearly  equivalent,  but  he  inverts  it. 
Whereas  the  prevalent  acceptation  tends  to  reduce  the 
good  to  the  beautiful,  he,  following  the  example  of 
Socrates,*0  though  more  ideally,  reduces  the  beautiful 
to  the  good.  JThere  is  only  a  faint  indication  of  a 
difference  between  them  in  the  remark"  that  Beauty 
produces  such  an  extraordinarily  powerful  impression, 
because  in  the  heavenly  world  it  has  outshone 
all  other  Ideas,  and,  even  in  this  world,  differs  from 
wisdom  and  virtue  in  revealing  itself  to  the  bodily  eye 
with  shining  clearness.  But,  with  this  exception,  the 
concept  of  the  Beautiful  always  resolves  itself  into  that 
of  the  Good.  The  primeval  beauty  is  bodiless  and 
colourless,  to  be  likened  with  no  particular,  either 
material  or  spiritual.  It  belongs  to  no  other  as  a 
quality."  Corporeal  beauty  is  only  the  lowest  rung  in 
the  ladder  of  the  beautiful :  fair  souls  are  higher ; 
higher  yet,  fair  virtues  and  sciences ;  bat  highest  of 
all  is  that  pure  Idea  of  the  Beautiful  to  which  nothing 
akin  to  the  phenomenon  arfy  longer  cleaves."  Though 
measure  and  harmony,6*  purity  u  and  completeness6*  are 
also  set  forth  as  characteristics  of  the  Beautiful,  these 


*»  V.  PL  i.  p.  125.  "  Phileb.  66  E  mm.,  66  B ;  Tim. 

«  Plwdr.  250  B,  11.  87  C;   cf.  31  B;    Soph.  228  A; 

"  Hjmp.   211  A  E;  cf.  Rep.  v.  Polifc  284  A. 

476A»ticj.,47DA,Bnd>iipra,p.240.  a  Phileb.  53  A  ;  of.  51  B,  63  B, 

11  Sjmp.  208  E  sqq.  (v.  saprii,  Cfi  C. 

p.  193  «q.);  of.  Bep.  ni.  402  D.  "  Tim.  SO  C;  Phil.  6GB. 
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f^*i**<k  *ii*r  v,'k7!T  ».:i  "¥'Aa*.i  A.-;  ii*  vrjai^n^Z-  lit* 

7*v>  ^v;*v:  '/  v'.  w -*»:ji*  ^.i  >>rdc  sr-sarko.  i*. 

y-.t^.'-A   f/v  *>:.--.  c.f:.-^ '.:.->  *£  J/j&->cric  ar~i  dr:T-r>p^d 

';  r^r,^ /;•-;/,  <-r,#*.  ar.'J  ir.vx-arr  irr^^:r.-irL^ti*_  d-^ritate  of 
ar  v  ';U-Hr  <tr.i*f;ji,T^&*A  of  hi*  act^ri*.*2  ai.d  having  no 
r^/it  ^/t*/;^;/  of  *h.e  hu^f*  whi':h  he  pr^ar-ars.0  He 
^ilo^ii  h'tt;i.#%f  u,  }*:  yn/AfA  ^*f:a  in  his  creations,  not 
I/*/  n'/uiar  ^o/J  hf/iwt'.iU:  \vj*\ifA±.  bat  1/v  an  uncertain 
and   Vitrtsttiv*'.  wti\/ir\(:\+mf'i     Tlie  cons^juence  of  this 


^  rv-  p.  ur,.  Up  it  r/fj  I;, 

'*  'titn  HI  < '  '.  :*.  tstwn,  \x.  H:/.i 
Jl;  dor/.  Hi  <'  v\'\  t  tv>l  lo  \u*-m- 
i'vfti  tiitumttrnU]*;  y\ti>  f%  in  wlij/;h 
/r«AAi  m i*l  byaOtti  nro.  nywmytwtn*. 

"   \\v\*.  vi    Mj  A. 

*'  VUttlr,  IV,  A  ■  Ap;l,  Tl  15; 


Mtio,    y#    II:    Lw,    ir.    710    C 
I'^Ti.  533  I>  ^,'j    ;  cf.  p.  191  t*j., 

*  I.'p.  x.  y.rs  I'^VrJ  B;  Uwi, 
rli.  8<il  B:  Srwp.  ^fJ  I»t  where  be 
«rXJf»'>%r«  liiiOVrlf  ro»re  DivcKirabljr 
a«  to  ilttmar  and  Hefeiod.  llato 
H  NjK:aking  according  to  popular 
#*j>i«(ion. 

fil  1'liik-b.  S5  E«^.,C2  B. 
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unscientific  procedure  is  the  disjoining  of  kindred 
branches  of  art,  which  corresponds  to  the  separation  of 
the  virtues, M  censured  elsewhere,  and  arising  from  a 
similar  cause.  This  seemed  to  Plato  universally  true 
of  art,  as  he  saw  it  in  actual  existence :  in  at  least  one 
passage,  however,  he  hints  that  there  might  be  a  higher  * 
and  more  uniform  art,  based  on  clearer  knowledge.'" 
But  this  perfect  art  would  simply  be  applied  phi- 
losophy ;  Plato  derives  ordinary  art  from  unregu- 
lated enthusiasm,  and  thus  he  only  states  what  it  has 
in  common  with  every  other  unphilosophic  mental 
activity :  he  does  not  toll  us  wherein  the  specific  essence 
of  the  artistic  phantasy  consists. 

■  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  art  lies,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,  in  imitation87  or,  since  all  human 
actions  are  in  a  higher  sense  an  imitation  of  the  Idea, 
the   activity   of  the   artist   is   distinguished   from   all 

"  Rep.  iii.   305  A;   cr.  Sjuip.  rinedo,  97  D;  Lawa,  vii.  816  D; 

223    I>:    thit    is    said   of   tragic  Hipp.  Mir.  366  K) :  bo  ha  whoenn, 

and  comic  |x>etry  i  tho  Ion  follnna  aa  a  trngic  writer,  depict  men  in 

it  out,  532  It  aq.,  t'ii  IS  sq.,  with  their  grentncas,  must  also  bn  ship, 

iomo  exaggeration.     Cf.  qiiolnliou  an  h  comic  writer,  to  depict  their 

on  p.  180.  folliea    (for  these  are  the  (object « 

■  S.vmp.  Inc.  cit.  tho  narrator  of  of  conicdy  ace.    to  Phiteh.  48  A 

tho    dialogue  remembers    flint   So-  sqt].).     The  objret  or  ouch  kind  nf 

rratct  (staitctt  from   Ago t linn  nml  representation  is  to  influence  men1* 

Ariytnjiliniien    the    coti'easion    that  henrl*;    trngic   an    veil    hb  comic 

rou  air<S  itipiii  tlrai  xu/HpBlar  ml  cffi-ct,  if  it  is  to  be  attained  artia- 

iyo,yv!ia»   IvtataeBat    ■««»,    *nl  ticallr,    will    tlicn-fnre    preauppnan 

Tirr/xni  (lliia  i«  t.>  lie  empbiWil  a  t cierilifi.;  knmvlnlgo  of  mankind 

in  i.|.poi.itii.n  In  r/M0i  i™*™,)  i-,™..  {cf.     Phadr.    270    I*    «qq.),    an.l 

yifitonwir  Irra  (upu&osrclw  firm,  tlii"  knowledge  will  fit  it«  poaMiaor 

Tin-  liTiiiwlcilj;!.'  i.f  "but  i«  wrong  ia  enuallv  fur  either   eapitcity.      CF. 

civni  niih  llm  knowledge  of  nhot  Miiller,  Inc.  cit.  232  son,, 
ii  gord  am)  right,  and   the  Inltcr        *7  Itep.  ii.  373  B;  Lairs,  ii.  G64 

would  be  incomplete  wiihont   the  A  Fqq„  iv.  71'J  C ;  Plisdr.  248  K; 

former  {Rep.  iii.  409  D,  vii.  620  C;  Polit.  300  I> ;  cf.  following  note. 
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others  in  that  it  does  not  imitate  the  immaterial 
essence  of  things  in  the  mat-rial  reality,  but  only  makes 
images  of  their  phenomena.63  •  I  But  what  value  can  we 
attach  to  such  imitation  rtT  TiT Itself  it  is  but  a  pastime 
intended  to  afford  us  pleasure  and  recreation,  not 
advantage  or  instruction  ;60  and  this  pastime,  as  it  is 
generally  treated,  is  far  from  being  safe.  Art,  in  order 
to  please,  flatters  the  tastes  of  mankind ;  more  particu- 
larly those  of  the  populace  : 70  that  which  it  represents 
is  in  great  part  wrong  and  immoral.  Poets  and  artists, 
being  unscientific  and  restricted  to  the  reproduction  of 
contemporary  opinion  and  thought,71  disseminate  most 
unworthy  notions  of  the  gods,  and  principles  and  prece- 
dents most  dangerous  to  morals.72  The  sensuous 
multifariousness  and  wantonness  by  which  they  seek  to 
please,  enervate  and  corrupt  men ; n  the  imitation  of  what 
is  bad  and  unworthy,  which  in  music  and  poetry,  but 
especially  in  the  draina,  plays  so  prominent  a  part,  will 
imperceptibly  accustom  both  artists  and  the  public  to 
reprehensible  practices  and  thoughts  : u  and  the  imita- 

«  S..ph.  266  B  sqq.  (cf.  233  D  See  further  Crat.  423  C  sq.     Liws, 

sq.),  where   nil    imitative  arts  are  z.  889  C  sq. 

comprehended  under  the  name  cl-  •  Polit.  288  C j   Rep.  x.  602  B, 

faAorouffi} ;  but  especially  Rip.  x.  it.  373  B ;  Laws,  ii.  6)3  C,  665  D, 

395    0  598    D.     The   productive  65!>  C ;  cf,  G  .rr'.  462  C. 

arts    (c.£.    carpentry)    copy     tho  70  Gorg.  501  D  sqq. ;  Law?,  ii. 

Ideas ;    the    imitative    arts  in  a  659  A  sqq. ;  Rep.  x.  603  A  sq. 

stricter  sense,  such  as  painting  and  71  See  above  and  Tim.  19  1). 

dramatic  pietry,  are  ^arrdV/iarof  7i  Rep.  ii.    377    D-iii.    392  C  ; 

fiifirjait ;  they  do  not  pr.xluco  any-  Euthyphro,  6  B,  and  supra,  pp.  480, 

thing  real,  but  toiovtov  otov  rb  by,  498. 

bv  bk  oO,  merely  an  e.r5u>W  of  the  7J  Gorg.  loo.  cit.;  Liws,  ii.  6>9 

thing.     Hence  they  an*  irbftto  rod  A  sqq.  ;  cf.  vii.  812  D;    Unp.  iii. 

dXriBovs,  rplrai  drb  Ttjt   dXrfSclas,  399  C  sq. 

&c. ;  the  poets  are  (600  E)  fufirfral  7*  Rep.  iii.  395  C  sqq.,   398  D 

etfwXw  &p€Trjt  kclI  rut*  AXXw,  but  sq.,  401  B ;  l*aw«,  vii.  816  D. 
do  not  grasp  the  dX^eta  of  them. 


tion  of  various  characters  will  in  itself  be  prejudicial  to 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  actor.71  LaBtly,  the 
effect  of  Tragedy  depends  on  the  excitement  of  our 
compassion  and  grief ;  that  of  Comedy  on  the  excite- 
ment of  laughter,  and,  ultimately,  of  joy  at  the 
misfortunes  of  others.  The  poets  claim  our  sympathy 
for  love,  anger,  fear,  jealousy,  &c.  But  all  these  are 
unworthy  passions,  which  we  do  not  approve  in 
ourselves,  and  the  representation  of  which  ought  not  to 
afford  us  pleasure.  J  To  avoid  these  evils,  artists  must 
be  subjected  to  a  strict,  supervision ;  and,  that  art  may 
be  kept  pure  in  its  content,  it  must  be  treated  as  a 
means  of  education.  Accordingly  Plato  demands  that 
the  verdict  of  competent  judges,  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  subject,  shall  be  obtained  concerning  all  artistic 
representations.77  He  will  have  the  framing  of  myths 
and  the  exercise  of  art  in  general  placed  under  the 
guidance  of  public  authorities, — and  all  that  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  moral  aims  of  the  State  ejected?8  ' 
He   forbida   in  the   Republic   all   myths  which  relate 

71  Rep.  iii.  394  E  tan.,  39lJ  A  sqq.  this  passage  is  easily   derived  the 

™  Rep.    x.    003    C-G07   A,  iii.  result  (stated  elsewhere  more  dc- 

337   C   fqq.  ;  Phileb.    47  D   sqq.  ;  finitely)  thnt  imitation,  fo  far  as  it 

Laws,  til.  800  C  so.  is  not   mere   amusement,    but    a 

77  Laos,  ii.  008  C  sqq.;  ef.  Kep.  means  of  education,  has  to  follow 

I.  601    C   sqq.  ;   there  are  tliive  llio   direction   nf   tlie    competent 

arts,  trie  xFtsopt'ii,  'lie  TBii.aausa,  judpe,  i.e.  1  lie  pliiloanpher. 
the   /ujujoojiA'jj.     I'lio    man   who         ™  Hep.  ii. 370  E  iqq.  (seep.  470), 

uses    a    tool    must   amitr    how    it  and  in  tilt  Laves  (see  nt.  Hi),    Kqi 

•nght  to  be  mad'',  and  the  ranter  ii.   377  B  is  a  leprescnt.iiive  pas. 

or  ibe   t"ol,  to  whum  the  eomiuis-  saje :    TpCio*  Wf  iyxir,    wt   laum, 

tiun  ia  Risen,  thereby  gains  a  c»r-  ^»(orarj;re»    toii    /tiyfloiroiofi,    *al 

rect  opininn  about  tlie  tool,  wbilj  tt  pir  S»  koMc  *er$trvtiv,  /ytpt- 

the  mere  iaiitntnr  wh.-i  piiiulfl,  e.g.  tin*,    tv    4"     S»     pi),    ironpiTttir  ■ 

a  flute  or  a  bridle,  bat  neither  uf  Mjtha  or  the  first  kind  are  then  In 

these  kinds  of  knowledge.      From  bo  introduced  generally. 
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dishonourable  things  concerning  the  gods  and  heroes.7* 
He  wholly  banishes  from  the  State  dramatic  poetry, 
and  though  he  permits  to  Epic  the  imitation  of  the 
speeches  of  other  persons  as  well  as  simple  narration,  it 
is  only  in  cases  where  these  speeches  would  serve  as  a 
moral  exemplar.**  Ho  that,  as  he  says,81  nothing  wonld 
remain  of  the  whole.  Art  of  Poetry  but  hymns  to  the 
gods  and  praises  of  famous  men.  ire  will,  moreover, 
permit  only  such  music  and  metres  as  express  a  manly 
temper  of  mind  in  the  various  circumstances  of  life.8* 
Lastly,  he  asserts  that  the  same  principles  hold  good 
with  regard  to  the  plastic  arts/3  He  speaks  in  a 
similar  manner  in  the  Ijaws,  where  special  attention  is 
likewise  paid  to  music:!  AH  poems,  songs,  melodies, 
and  dances  are  to  represent  moral  dispositions,  and  to 
aim  at  strengthening  the  conviction  that  the  virtuous 
man  alone  is  happy,  the  wicked  man  always  miserable.84 
For  this  reason  the  productions  of  all  these  arts  are  to 
bestrictly  watched  over  by  the  State,85  and  all  innovations 
prohibited."8  The  merit  of  artistic  representations  is  to 
bo  decided,  not  by  the  taste  of  the  mult itmle,  but  by  that 
of  the  best  and  most  virtuous  persons,87 — not  by  the 
masses  who  fill  the  seats  in  the  theatre,  but  by  selected 

»  H.  37G  E-iii.  392  E.  •"  *.  G07  A. 

™  iii,  :!<*>  C-308  Ii,  i.  5ns  A-  »  i:i.  393  C-iOl  A,  where  par- 

G08B.     I"  these  iliwimi  on  «  Pliln  ticnhira  nrc  given  nbont  tbe  respec- 

lias  la  do  piiiici|Hillr  with  Homer,  live  tmrmiuiica  nii'l  mctrfli. 

nml  open*  tlic  coiil'im-msr,  x.  505  ™  L-ir.  cit.  401  P. 

1!,  wiih  ""'"Is  siniilur  tn  Aristotle's  "  ii.  Gj3  A  >qi].,  6G0  E  sqq.,  vii. 

Eth.  N.  i.  4  in  beginning   lii«  po-  800  V-  so/i„  814  1»  wo,. 

I.'t.iic  npuii^t  Plato  himself:  frM*  *  '<■  GiiG  ("!,  G71   l\  vii.  8C0  A, 

yi  rls  pi  tal  aliiis  i*  raiio*  (x»"»B  s(l!  C  ftt->  813  A. 

rtpl  -Ofifyov  droiuXiln  \tyti»  ...  «  ii.  G5G  D  K|q.,  vii.  707  A-8C0 

AW  n6  yip  rpi  yt  rip  A\t)8ttat  B, 

Ti/iijr^oi  irty,  &c.  l~  ii.  G5R  F.  tijq. 


judges.  The  whole  community  is  to  be  divided, 
according  to  age,  into  choirs,  and  theoretical  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  music  is  to  be  combined 
with  the  practice  of  the  art,  in  order  that  suitable 
metres  and  melodies  may  be  chosen  in  each  case.88  All 
artistic  conceits  are  to  be  banished  from  musical 
teaching;89  no  poem,  dance,  or  measure  is  to  be  put 
forth  without  the  consent  of  the  authorities:  and  a 
selection  of  approved  songs,  melodies,  and  dances,  some 
adapted  for  men  and  some  for  women,  is  to  be  cotn- 
.pited.w  Dramatic  poetry  is  allowed  as  a  means  of 
education ;  comedy  is  to  instruct  us  about  evil 
things,  what  we  should  avoid ;  tragedy  about  fair 
things,  what  we  should  strive  after.  Still,  there  must 
be  public  surveillance  in  the  matter :  none  but  slaves 
and  foreigners  may  be  introduced  into  comedy,  and  no 
ridicule  of  the  citizens  is  to  be  allowed.01 

Plato  has  made  no  classification  of  the  arts  which 
in  any  way  aspires  to  completeness.  In  treating  of 
music,  he  distinguishes  airs  and  melodies  with  rhythm*3 
from  discourses  and  myths:  then,  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  he  separates  the  contents  from  the  form  ;M  and 
again  he  divides  the  form  into  narrative,  imitative,  and 
mixed.*1     He  elsewhere  designates  singing  and  dancing 


»  ii.  664  11  sqq.,0G7  B-671  A,        «  Ibid.   392   D-394   C;  cf.    i. 

vii.  812  B.  j'.'.'i    A.      Imitative    poetry    in    di- 

"*  vii  812  D  b(j.  viJcd   into   comedy   (rad    tragedy, 

*"  vii.  800A.8U1  D.802  A  sqq.;  nnd    under   tho  Litter  epos  u  tn- 

cf.  811  D  bqq.  eluded   {Mvrap.  223  I);   llep.    iii. 

»■  vii.  810   D  sqq.,   xi.   935  It  3'J4  ii,  x.   5'J5  B,  ft)7  A;  Laww, 

iqq.  vii.  810  I>  fiqq.).     A  kind  of  defini- 

*  Hep.  ii.  398  U  eq.,  399  K.  lion  of  tragedy  is  given  in  Puudr 

»  \&y<*  and  M&l  he.  cil.  392  C.  268  D. 

L  L 
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as  the  two  divisions  of  music,  without  farther  pursuing 
the  classification.**  The  plastic  arts  are  always 
dismissed  with  a  passing  mention.**  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  a  theory  of  art  did  not  tie  within  the 
scope  of  Plato's  design. 

He  places  Rhetoric  or  Discourse  among  the  arts,17 
as  it  is  practised  with  a  view  to  please  rather  than 
to  benefit  or  instruct.  We  have  already  seen*8  how 
low  his  estimation  was  of  ordinary  rhetoricians  and 
their  devices ;  and  what  reproaches  lie  therefore  casts 
upon  their  art.  He,  however,  proposes  to  give  Rhe- 
toric a  higher  aim.  He  requires  from  the  orator 
-dialectical  training  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
things  on  which  he  discourses,  and  of  the  human 
souls  which  he  desires  to  influence :  that  so  he  may 
be  able  to  guide  the  wills  and  opinions  of  his  hearers 
with  skill  and  design.**  He  should  place  himself 
aud  his  art  in  the  service  of  God,  aud  assist  the 
true  statesman^  in  establishing  the  rule  of  right  and 
morality.100  I  Rhetoric,  as  defined  by  Plato,  is  thus 
made  an  offshoot  of  Philosophy,101  pursuing  the  same 
moral    ends.      Yet  they   do  not   absolutely   coincide 

H  Law,  ii.  6S4  B,  672  E  sqq.  ^uxayuyta  T«  Ji4  Myur. 

"  As  Hep.  ii.  373  B,  iii.  4U1  B,  lwl  Phasdr.    273  E  eq. ;    Oorg. 

x.  596  B  »[((.,  C01  C,  G03  A,  r.  472  480   B  sq.,   504  D  aq.,   627   C; 

D;  Polit.  WS  ('  and  elsewhere.  Pol  it.  304  A  aqq. 

*>  (.iorg.  501  D  sqq. ;  cf.  Phaedr.  101  For  only  iio  who  knows  tUe 

53!'  V.  sqq.  tjioatt  toB  S\oa  is  able  to  judge  of 

w  P.  lny  sq.,  with  which  further  and  treat  that  of  the  soul  rightly, 

if  Plmdr.  2136  D  sqq.,  272  1)  sqq.  nnd    it    is    only   from  philosophy 

»  Phedr.  250  E-206  C,  200  E-  that    tho   orator   can    creale    the 

274  B.     Rhetoric   is   here    treated  b$i)\braur  ml  xirrji  Tf\tt<avpyl>ii, 

iVom  the  pointofviowof  ilspiychi-  which   he  requires,  Ptuedr.  260  E 

0*1  influence ;  it  is  [261  A,  271  B)  sqq. 
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The  philosopher  instructs  his  hearers  by  imparting 
truth,  and  guides  them  methodically  to  discover  it; 
the  rhetorician  seeks  only  to  persuade,  and  to  work  upon 
their  wills  and  inclinations : los  and,  as  the  majority  of 
mankind  ia  incapable  of  scientific  knowledge,  he  can 
only  rely  on  probabilities,  and  must  not  hesitate  to 
deceive  those  whom  he  wishes  to  convince.!"3^  Plato 
himself,  in  bis  dialogues,  thus  intermingles  popular 
rhetorical  discourses  with  scientific  enquiries,  and 
introduces  myths  in  this  manner  with  great  effect.10* 
But  the  philosopher  alone  is  in  a  position  to 
employ  Rhetoric  rightly  ;  he  alone,  or  (what  to  Plato 
is  the  same  thing)  the  true  statesman,  can  decide  on 
the  application  of  this  art.  /  Rhetoric  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  instrument  "By  means  of  which  the 
philosopher  brings  his  principles  to  bear  on  the 
unphilosophic  many.  Little  value  attaches  to  its 
specific  task,106  and  when  it  loses  sight  of  its  connection 


lm  ItB  province  ia  (Polit.  304  (!) 
tA  numxi*  wXJjtstn  rt  ial  e^Xou 
Sttt  nv6o\ayi*t  6.W6.  HV  it*  Jiiaxiji, 
—it  ia  (nt.  4)  h  lending  of  EOula : 
rcifu  yip  l*  rofatf  (the  soul)  iroi- 
v*  irix*pfi  (Ph<edr.  271  A). 

ltts  Tliis  in  nssumed  in  tbe  lliso- 
clrus;  in  2rtl  D  squ.,  273  D,  Hie 
necessity  of  dialectic  fur  1  lie  orator 
is  pointed  out  by  tlie  remntk  Clint  he 
olio  is  pAXw  Amriivitr plr  AXXor, 
aurii  ti  pi)  ArarfatiGat  must  know 
in  what  things  are  like  and  on. 
like.  This  no  una  can  know  unless 
knowa   t    ftmi 


sVn* 


The 


jr<>xx<» 


arises  it  htiotirr-qra  tov  &ki}&oi/i,  but 
he  who  knows  tbe  truth  can  most 
easily  find  what  is  like  the  truth. 


This  in  itself  might  he  said  from  the 
hostile  pint  ol  view;  but  the  Po- 
lilicus,  lor.  lit.,  assumes  that  the 
true  art  of  ttatesmansliip  makes  use 
of  ilieloric  (the  art  of  unscientific 
persuasion}  under  certain  circum- 
stances), mul  in  the  liepublic  (see 
p.  503)  Plato  declares  tbe  'lies,' 
i.e.  the  myths,  to  he  an  in  dis- 
pensable means  of  education,  es- 
pecially for  youth. 

'«  I  :f.  Hirzel,  Ueber  das  Ehe- 
toriscbe  mul  reico  Bedeutung  bet 
Plato  (Lpr.  1871),  who,  however, 
gore  rather  too  tar  in  identifying 
the   rhetorical  and  mythical  ele- 

'*  Asintimaled  by  the  Phiedrus, 
273  E  si|. 
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with  Philosophy  it  sinks  into  a  flattering,  dilettante 
art^J> 

Plato  institutes  no  particular  enquiry  into  the  rules 
of  Rhetoric,  nor  is  this  to  be  expected,  considering  the 
subordinate  place  he  assigns  to  it. 

m  See  p.  189  sq.  and  Itualr.  260  £. 
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CHAPTER  XTII. 

THE  LATER  FORM  OF  PLATONIC  DOCTRINE. — THE  LAWS. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  ourselves  to  those  sources 
which  most  clearly  show  us  the  Platonic  system  in  its 
original  purity.  Is  this,  however,  its  one  and  only 
form,  or  did  it  undergo  a  later  remodelling  at  the 
hands  of  its  author  ?  In  support  of  the  second  of  these 
theories  two  testimonies  may  be  cited :  the  statements 
of  Aristotle  with  regard  to  Plato's  doctrine,  and  the 
treatise  called  the  Laws.  We  are  told  by  Aristotle 
that  Plato,  in  the  discourses  which  Aristotle  heard 
from  him,  took  a  very  different  view  of  the  main  tenets 
of  his  system  from  that  contained  in  his  works.  He  had 
at  first  extended  the  sphere  of  Ideas  to  all  that  is  an 
object  of  thought ;  he  subsequently  restricted  it  to  natural 
objects.1  In  order  to  express  the  combination  in  Ideas 
of  Unity  and  Plurality,  he  designated  Ide^s  as  numbers, 
and  he  made  the  distinction  between  these  Ideal  numbers 
and  mathematical  numbers  to  consist  in  this  :  that  the 
former  differ  from  one  another  in  kind,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  reckoned  together ;  while  the  latter  are  alike 
in   kind   and   therefore  there    is    no    difficulty  in  so 

1  See  p.  275, 128. 


\Vi 
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recfcof.ir.^  xk-:n~  Azl.-'j£.z  I  iea"  n~n"'»rr»  *  *>*?*•  exi<*  a 
infinite  logical  soo-BrKriL.  L^t  aE^oELg  n-a;£esancal 
do  rubers  there  is  non-<-.2  He  al*>  taught  that  Ideas  arise 
out  of  two  element*.*  the  One  and  the  UnlimiTei  The 
'Unlimited  he  more  prx-ii^ely  describe!  as  thr  Great-aixl- 
Small ;  and-  no  far  as  numbers  result  frc<n  it,  as  inde- 
finite duality.4     The  One  he  identified  with  the  Good, 


*  Sm;  p.  2/,l  *>i  :  27'A  !  4«.  TV 
%wr\vr.i  (A  ViA/.yAi'x*,  I'fc  An.  <  . 
2  m.  that  ail  Iie*s  art  d*»;ad<?.  is 
ri/btiy  reeled  \jj  fcawiLf,  is.  a. 

*  Arw*otle  tars  tb*t  V  used 
lb*  wrd  #r<*x<»*  to  signify  thete, 
M«rt*ph.   xir.   1.   1<»*7    b.   12:    rat 

jraXu*  ewoWia*!*'.  See  also  I>e 
An.  J.  2,  4*>4  b.  25  sec  331, 
103,  and  tbc  quotation,  p.  301f} 
14. 

4  C'f.  besides  the  evidence*  triven, 
p.  3<J0,  10;  pp.  •**»,  321,  327  sq  , 
p.27'J,  145,  my  flat.  Stnd.  217  kj«|., 
and  Hnseniihl,  Genet.  Kntir.  ii.  5o9 
aqq.,  .032  Mjq,  I  cannot,  however, 
agree  Willi  Husemihl  in  bit  rejec- 
tion,  p.  533  sa.,  of  the  statements 
abont  the  indefinite  dyad,  which 
Alexander  derived  from  the  Aris- 
totelian treatise  on  the  Good  (Alex, 
nd  Metaph.  i.  6,  087  b.  33  and  i. 
it.  VM>  b.  17  ;  Sebol.  551  a.  31  sqq. ; 
667  b.  31  aqq.  Cf.  Simpl.  Phys.  104 
K  ;  Hehol.  302  a.  7).  (This  trca- 
tiie  Husemihl  with  Rose  declares 
to  be  spurious.)  Alexander  says 
that,  as  the  I  Jens  are  iiunibets, 
the  principles  of  number*  ar*  also 
the  principles  of  the  Ideas.  These 
principles  are  the  monad  and 
ihe  dynd ;  the  latter  been  use 
it  is  the  first  non-unit  (wpdiTrf 
wapa  rb  tv),  and  contains  in  itself 
the  Many-and-Few.    Plato  further 


ttsizwrl  tV  Imm  to  Etity,  a&d 
it*:  insm*  to  vtu*x*  *^  &- 
Vetvtf.  b*eaa«  ali  ir*cc*iiiy  exists 
between  two  terms,  a  great  and  a 
snixX  a  iTtpcxm  a  ad  an  AXowsr. 
H*rnce  he  called  the  dyai  icdefi- 
fcite.  h^aose  neither  the  rwt^x«r 

nor  the  vrtpex-******  **  soc^  ** 
definite  vjvfiiwm  .  bat  indefinite 
and  unlimited.  B*it  if  this  in- 
d-fii.ite  drad  is  limited  br  the 
unit,  it  becomes  the  Bomber  two. 
This  is  the  first  in  «hkh  the 
double  and  the  half  occur.  The 
double  and  the  half  are  definite 
kinds  of  the  iTtptxcr  *°d  rwrpe- 
X'j^tv,  which  can  only  spring 
from  these  latter  by  being  li- 
mited by  the  unit,  the  principle 
of  all  determination  and  limita- 
tion. The  number  two  (17  Svdt 
i)  h  Tcis  dpiBnoit)  has  therefore 
the  unit  and  the  Great-and- Small 
for  its  principles.  Suseniibl  ob- 
jects to  this  exposition  on  the 
ground  that  the  mathematical  num- 
ber two  is  thus  derived  imme- 
diately from  the  unit  and  the 
definite  dyad ;  and  that  mathe- 
matical numbers  (the  Ideas  being 
left  out  of  consideration)  are 
explained  to  be  the  fiist  elements 
of  things,  next  to  the  unit  and  the 
infinite.  J  cannot,  however,  find 
this  in  Alexander.  He  says,  indeed, 
that  Plato,  according  to  Aristotle, 
ir  rots  Tcpl  r*  *A7a0ou  made  the 
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or  the  highest  Idea,'  Intermediate  between  the  Ideas 
and  material  things  he  placed  the  sphere  of  mathe- 
matics.11 From  numbers,  in  their  combination  with 
the  (Treat-anil- Small,  he  derived  magnitudes ; '  the  line 
from  the  number  two,  the  plane  from  the  number  three, 
the  solid  from  the  number  four;8  and  here  again  he 


unit  and  tbe  dyad  Apxbt  r&r  rt  *  Ariat.  DeAn.  i.  2;  bob  331, 103; 

Aj»6vQw*ai™r6rTur&Tdrrav.  But  Metapli.    xiv.    3,    10'JO   b.   21    (cf. 

be  docs  not  say  that    then  nura-  Pint.  Stud.  237  iq.)  :    r«owri  yip 

bers   am   meant    to   be    Diatbema.  [ol  rii  fiVar  ««;«*«]  to  fitytSi,  Ik 

tical    number!  ;    on    tbe    contrary,  r$!   0A>|1  «at    dpityuw,    Ik  itir  ri}t 

if  llicir  principles  arc  intended  to  SudSoi  r4  hiJiij,  ^«  rpidioi  !'  Iswt 

be  tbe  principle*  of  till  tbing',  we  ri  irtvtSo,  U  U  rfjr  TtTfittt  t4 

should  rather  bate  to  understand  srtptk   f)   sal  il-  dXXur  AftiS/oaf 

the   numbers    wbijb    arc  identical  im<ptpci  -,&/>  oiiiir.     vii.    11,  1036 

with  tbe  Ideas,  viz.  the  Ideal  nam.  b.    12  :    (rir-ij,    the   P)  til-Koreans) 

Lcre.      Or    these     Aristotle    snv>,  dfa-yoiwi   rdvra    <fr   roi-i  n>r?Hotl:t 

Metaph.  i.  6,  987  I.  18,  37 :  'be-  «al  7pa«iiji  rir  JiAy-w  to*  tu»  i™ 

causa  the  Ideas  are  the  causes  of  ilrat    $atw.      ml    rflu    t«i    Wat 

everything  else,     Phi  to.  considered  Xryarrur  si  ^u?»  ac/rorpauMJjr  ri/i- 

their  elements  to  be  the  elements  SudAa,  cl  W  to  tijot  rift  7/»wS>. 

of  things,'   and   'Plato  made  tbe  Alex,  ad  Metnph.  i.  6  (see  vol.  i. 

nintirbJ  principle  a  dyad,  b?caube  325,    2) ;    Pseudo-Ales,  ad  xiii.    9 

numbers  '   (in   onr  text   Hie  read-  (ibid.  349,  4).    Beside  this  deriva- 

ing  is  (in  r&r  wp&Tijir,  which  bow-  tion  of  spatial    magnitude,    is   a 

ever  ii  a  gloss,  cf.  p.  329,  98)  '  ran  second,  according  to  which  the  lino 

conveniently  be  derived  from  this.'  was    reduced    to    the    Long-nnd- 

Tbis  view  removes  the  scruples  in  Short,  ihe  superficies  to  the  Uroad- 

ruy  Plat.  Hind.  p.  222.  anil- Narrow,  the  solid  lo  the  Deep- 

1  See  p.  284  sq. ;  erf.  also  Arist,  arid-Shallow  (or  tbe  Highnnd-Low 
Metaph.  xii.  10,  1075  a.  34  and  flatfi)  .at  mrtirbr),  as  kinds  of  the 
Etb.  Eud.  i.  8,  1218  a.  24,  where  Oreat-aud-Small  (Arst.  Metaph.  i. 
tbe  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  Idea  9,  992  a.  10 ;  and  likewise  ace.  to 
of  the  Good  is  met  by  the  objec-  Alex,  ad  luc.  in  the  treatise  rtpl 
tion  :  rapipdkot  ti  cal  4  drofc.fu  a^Xmroftfat.  Metaph.  xiii.  y,  10*5 
In  re  It  oi>ro  ri  iyaBir  (the  nrgn-  a.  7  ;  xiv.  2,  1089  1).  11.  De  An. 
ment,  however,  which  is  cited  ti  r  lot.  cit.).  Jiut  how  these  two  ex- 
ilic position  thnt  tbe  unit  ta.$'  planntions  btnnd  in  detail,  whether 
alrri  if  the  Good,  is  doubtful).  Sn  the  Long-and -Short  is  meant  lo 
ol  e>tW  iQtirrai  (sc.  roC  Ml).  arise  from  (Lie  combination  of  the 

"  See  ihe  quotation,  p.  256,  100  Great-and-Small    witb   the  dynd, 

and  Metaph.  i.  8,  end  ;  l.  9,  991  b.  the    Broad- an d-Xarmw    from    its 

27;  PlaL  Stod.  225  iq.  combination    with   tlio    triad,   the 

.    '  Cf.  also  note  10.  Deep-and- Shallow  from  its  coinbi- 
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distinguished  Ideal  from  mathematical  magnitudes,  in 
making  the  former  arise  out  of  Ideal,  and  the  latter 
out  of  mathematical  numbers.9  But,  in  the  discourses 
which  Aristotle  heard,  Plato  does  not  seem  to  have 
entered  much  into  Physics,10  though  he  constantly- 
red  uces  particular  phenomena  either  to  the  One  and 
numbers,  or  to  the  Unlimited,  or  to  both.11     Nor  does 

nation  with  tbe  quadruple,  and  those  who  suppose  the  h  and 
then  out  of  the«e  tlio  line,  super-  the  dt/ds  doptoTos  *  roi>t  ybp  dpid- 
ficies,  and  solid ,  or  whether,  in-  fiovi  yevvfyravret  xal  rd  Mxeba 
Tersely,  the  line  was  derived  from  ical  rb.  aufiara  cxtbbw  rdXXa  ra- 
the combination  of  the  dyad  with  paXdrovat  rXfjr  6a o*  {<pa.TT6p.eroi 
the  Long-and-Short,  the  superficies  xal  roaovro  poror  brjXowret  5n 
from  the  combination  of  the  triad  rb  /Uw  dro  rrjs  doplarov  bvdbos, 
with  the  Broad -and -Narrow,  &c,  olov  rbvoi  kclI  Ktvbv  xal  Areipor  (cf. 
cannot  be  determined  either  from  the  Pythagorean  theory,  Pt.  i.  376 
Aristotle  or  from  his  interpreters,  sq.  ;  3  A),  rd  6*  dro  tQp  dpi$fuaw 
Susemihl's  conjectures  (ii.  544)  on  teal  rod  ipbi  otov  \f/vx^  k*1  dXX1 
Plato's  construction  of  spatial  drro,  xpb"0*  $'  *M*  (time,  however, 
magnitude  are  doubtful.  Aristotle  originates  from  both  at  once,  from 
says  Metaph.  i.  9,  992  a.  20,  that  the  indefinite  dynd  and  the  unit), 
Plato  did  not  admit  the  point  in  teat  oi>pavbv  koX  trtpa  to)  rXeiw 
his  deduction,  because  he  asserted  rod  5*  ovpavov  xepl  ical  r&w  Xotr&r 
that  the  point  was  only  a  geome- '  ov&iplay  trt  Toiovrrat  pvdar.  These 
trical  hypothesis.  Instead  of  the  expressions  can  only  refer  to  Plato : 
point  he  said  ( beginning  of  the  for  Theophrastus  continues,  '  Speu- 
line  ; '  and  this  led  him  to  the  as-  sippin  and  the  rest,  with  the  excep- 
sertion  of  indivisible  lines.  I  tion  of  Xenocratcs  and  j*erhaps 
must  concede  to  Schwegler  and  Hit»tin>us,  give  the  Fame  account. 
Bonitz  ad  loc.  and  Brandis,  ii.  a.  Plato,  however,  takes  the  derived 
313,  that  this  assertion  is  ac-  pexpt  twt  €lprrifibna¥%  ol  W  (Speu- 
tually  attributed  to  him;  it  is  tippus  and  the  rest)  tu.v  apx&r  p.6ycr. 
not  clearly  more  strange  than  tho  "  Cf.  preceding  note,  ar  d  Eu- 
tupposition  of  smallest  superficies  demus  a  pud  Simpl.  Phys.  98  b.  m. 
in  the  elementary  theories  of  (Schol.  360  a.  8 ;  Eud.  Fragni. 
the  Timaeus.  Ahx.  ad  loc.,  knew  EJ.  Sp.  Nr.  27) :  nXdrwr  to  rb 
it  in  Plato  from  tbe  present  p.is-  p.4ya  koX  puxpby  ical  rb  p.))  dr  icai  rb 
sage  only.  dvufiaXop  ical  Haa  rovroit  irl  rai/rb 

9  Metaph.  i.  9,  992  b.  13  sqq. ;  j>4p€i  r^v  Klrrjffir  X*y«  •  .  .  rb  6* 
xiii.  6,  1080  b.  23  sq.  abpiorov  koKQs  trl  rfy  Klvrtaw  ol 

10  See  pp.  74,  329 ;  Plat.  Stud.  UvOaybpeioi  ical  6  IUdrw  brupi- 
266  sq.,  and  cf.  Theophrastus'  ar-  povffir.  We  may  compare  the 
gument,  Metaph.  p.  312,  Brand  mention  made  by  Aristotle  him- 
(Fragm.  xii.   12,  Wimm.)  against  self,   in   the   passage    hero    para- 
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ha  exactly  explain  how  this  Unlimited,  or  Great-and- 
Small, — which  is  in  the  Ideas  as  in  all  things, — is 
related  to  corporeal  Matter.  Aristotle  remarks  on 
the  omission,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  from  this  how  he 
himself  arrived  at  the  actual  identification  of  the 
Unlimited  and  Matter,  which  cannot  with  justice  be 
ascribed  to  Plato,  even  in  his  later  life.1*  The  few 
further  particulars  that  have  been  handed  down  to  ns 
respecting  these  oral  discourses  are  of  little  impor- 
tance ; n  but  the  statement  that  he  added  to  the 
four  elements  Ether  as  the  first  of  the  five  bodies,1* 


phroaed  by  Eiiilenius,  Pliys.  iii.  2, 
201  b.  20,  of  the  amen  ion  (foot 
(WffKOMi)  :  tTipbrrrra  *ai  iriebnp-a 
ml  to  fit)  it  firm  tV  xirijinr,  nmt 
the  objection  to  the  Fktoniu  doc- 
trine of  Men  in  Metaph.  i.  0,  992 
b.  7  :  tt  ittr  lorat  toOth  cfrijo-ti 
(if  this— tlie  Great-and-Small— is 
to  1«  motion),  tfjko*  Sri  KtvfaiTai 
ri  rf*q.  Cf.  t)ie  unregulated  mo- 
tion of  the  so-called  mntt.r  in 
ibo  Timieua  (are  pp.  311 ;  303, 
20),  and  particularly  Tim.  57 
K  (supra,  379,  35).  Tlio  deriva- 
tion  of  the  soul  from  iho  unli- 
mited can  only  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  (he  princijilu  thut 
the  aonl  is  the  cause  or  all 
motion  (see  p.  844)  if,  by  tho  mo- 
tion which  originates  from  tlie 
unlimited,  ia  meant  merely  the 
mutability  peculiar  to  sensible 
thing",  the  change  of  Becoming 
and  perishing.  This  is  found  else- 
where ;  ef.  p.  362, 143. 

"  See  p.  321  sqq. 

11  Besides  theinstancesndduced, 
p.  331,  10J  ;  p.  SOT,  23,  we  find  as 
belonging  to  theao  discourses  n  de- 
finition of  man  in  Aristotle,  Anal. 


Post.  ii.  5,  92  a.  1  (cf.  Top.  vi. 
10,  148  .1.  15),  similar  lo  that 
in  the  Politico*,  2GI1  A  tqq. ;  Part. 
Anim.  i.  2,  G42  b.  10  ■■qq. ,  aelassi- 
li'tiliin   of  birds  from   the    tuupt- 

3,  330  b.  IS  (ate  luprj,  loo  cit.l, 
a  i  Inasificution  of  the  elcm-ntn 
from  the  same  treatise  ;  Top.  vi. 
2,  HO  a.  3,  some  Platonic  esprcr- 
moh*.  Diopenes,  iii.  80,  avowedly 
after  Anatoli',  probably  nl*o  orit 
or  the  'da  situations'  (cf.  v.  23), 
gives  the  classification  of  lioods 
into  apiritun1,  bodilv,  and  external, 
quoted  by  Aiinl.  Eth.  N.  i.  8, 
1008  b.  12;  cf.  Plat.  Jiep.  ix. 
591  B  sqq.  ;  Laws,  v.  728  C 
sqq.  j  but  especially  Laws,  v. 
743  E. 

11  To  prove  that  Plato  assumed 
fire  ii-Xa  aiiftara  corresponding 
to  the  five  regnlnr  solids,  Sim- 
jillcins,  in  three  passages  (Pliys. 
2fi8  a.  n. ;  Schol,  427  a.  15  ;  he 
Casio,  8  b.  16  ;  41  n.  1  ;  Kant. 
Sthol.  470  a.  2fi  :  474  a.  1 1),  quotes 
front  Xcnocratcs'  treatise,  rtfl  toC 
nXdrurai  piou,  tbe  words  :  '  ra  pir 
ob    (ya    offrw    riXir    Jcppftro,   tit 
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deservea  attention,  since,  if  true,  it  shows  a  departure 
from  his  original  doctrine,  and  an  approximation  to  the 
Pythagoreans. 

The  practical  tendency  of  the  Laws  contrasts  at 
first  sight  very  strikingly  with  the  abstract  character  of 
the  enquiries  we  have  just  been  considering.  Yet  there 
are  certain  common  traits  by  which  we  can  discover  in 
both  Plato's  advanced  age.  Wo  find  in  each,  for  ex- 
ample, a  greater  amount  of  dogmatism,  a  decline  of 
dialectical  power  and  versatility,  a  leaning  to  the 
Pythagorean  doctrines,  a  predilection  for  mathematical 
symbols.  The  Republic  makes  Philosophy  the  ground- 
work of  rational  political  life,  and,  presupposing  philo- 
sophic rulers,  plans  the  State  purely  from  the  Idea ;  the 
Laws  seek  to  show  us  how  far,  and  through  what 
means,  the  State  may  be  Adequate  to  its  task  without 
this  presupposition.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Republic  are  greatly  superior ;  but,  while 
Plato  at  first  never  doubted  the  practicability  of  these 
institutions,  and  placed  in  them  all  his  hopes  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind;  while  in  his  pattern.  State  the 
philosopher  alone  was  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
government,11  in  the  Laws  we  are  told  '*  that  among 
gods  or  the  sous  of  gods  bucu  a  State  might  indeed 

Mat  t<  nal  /Upy,  rirra  rp6wor  forced  to  attribute,  this  deviation 
tiBtpwr,  fcJt  fit  t4  wirtur  »toix«"  frOM  Ui«  earlier  doctrine  (men- 
iipltiTo  Ti2>  four,  i.  Sir  rfrrt  exit     tioued  p.  371  sq  )  to  Plato  hiiinelf. 


ial   Mwp  • 

.Menoe  is  s 
\y  in  itie  statement  llint         "  Sec  p.  483,  (■ 


&i'pa.'     ThaeviJence  is  Bodttiiiite,     crate*.  E[i 


KrtKttlarly  in  Hie  statement  (lint         ,J  isec  p.  483,  ttu. 
■to  called  the  five  elements  rirrt         "  V.  73U  1)  tu, .  with  which  c 
ffj[i}nn™  ml  fdfMraj  that  we  are     Bcp.  ix.  592  B,  vii.  807  B. 
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exist,  and  that  in  no  other  could  the  ideal  of  the  State 
be  rap  resented,  but  that  in  this  dialogue  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  second  best.17  The  author  has  con- 
vinced himself  that  laws  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  people ; l8  he  only  wishes  to  pro- 
pound such  as  might  possibly  be  brought  into  operation 
by  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries.  Accordingly 
we  find  in  this  work  little  or  no  mention  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Platonic. system,  or  of  the 
philosophic  training  of  the  rulers.'  God  or  Reason  is, 
indeed,  still  to  reign  in  the  State ;  Law  (vcipoc)  is  ex- 
pressly defined  as  the  distribution  of  mind  or  Reason 
(vow  Biavoftt'i)  ; "  the  supreme  end  of  the  State  is  still 
Virtue,  and  that  happiness  of  the  citizens  which  is 
conditional  on  virtue.™  But  this  rule  of  reason  and  of 
virtue  is  not  now  apprehended  as  the  rule  of  philo- 
sophers; the  wisdom  which  is  to  guide  the  State  is  not 
conceived  as  scientific  knowledge.  .  The  theory  of  Ideas, 
with  which  all  the  institutions  of  the  Republic  are 
ultimately  connected,  is  only  once  mentioned  in  the 
Laws;  and  even  then  it  is  left  doubtful  whether 
the  Platonic  Ideas,  as  distinguished  from  the  Socratic 
concepts,  are  meant.  The  dialectical  knowledge  of 
Ideas,  which  in  the  Republic  is  the  goal  of  all  intel- 
lectual  training,   and   the   indispensable   condition   of 

17  Against    Slcinhart'a   attempt  taur     or    vhXtuy    w    6th    i\\d 

to  invalidate  tliis  explanation,  and  ni    ip\v    Brifrit    oil*    tart   incur 

represent    the    clinnga    in    Plain's  aurwi     ouii     r&rut    drai^vfu :     a 

political    point    of   view    aa    has  remodelling  of  the  celebrated  ei- 

•' ''  -eally  ia,  cf.    Suseniihl,  ii.  presaion     of     the      Republic      (ace 


G19aqq.  note  22). 


See  p.  465,  12. 


FL^J'*  ±>Z«   ZZiF.  *  LZ  LI.  J.4~Sl  ZHT 


V 


fr^t  *r'jr^zj^*ji  *£  ihr  srJ^rrlii!-  r:^:l»>3 :  ~  lie?*  is  no 
prvi-nx,     Wl^r*  tLtr  f:rTLi«rr  rrt^iks  «>f  Pi:"  'sscriy.  the 


L  »i  '/  "..■:  v:^'^:  i,,  itn,tiji*  ■./ 
li*t  ¥**,*..  :'y.  i*  ;a  I  jfc  2i-*.r"'«- 
tr*^y  co«-*^/v.*g.«  t/.Tt  \-^z  r-r-vt-- 
rai  k^.m  o«f  i'j»r  j^t  *  :'ir  r§ 
fcfi<fi**T  kjyy^ >• :  r*\  •«-:  b  if  to 
('/to  tb*  ^.-^'/i'.^-r  *-f  i»j*t  w^s- 
dv-u  of  ?♦,*  *!*:*:,  x "\  .*  1  A  «  i.  : 
X5.  toil  * "  htft.  «*-*-  p.  ->>  m..\  ;v.a 
the    i»>:iu<>  r»    */    it,:*    i-'ii^^rv/y 

Jt     U     T&\*iit*A     that      they     frfKn.i 

Ur  able  to  jpre  an  a/:c  nr-  t  of  t  « 
objeot  of  1o«-  »'at£  ftjjl  the  foun- 
dation* of  the  I^aw*  >/j  A  *q. : 
i*>;  i;;  cf  fJ'A  Y>  y\.,  to  xpi* 
friar  ltd**  iz  rCa*  xoXAi^r  ecu  dro- 
fLoiurr  ftMrtw  '."','t  <  ;  that  th*y 
should  know  not  only  the  i:,di\i- 
dual  virtues,  but  the  common  es- 
sence of  %irtue,  that  ther  should 
generally  \/c  able  to  mid*, retard 
and  to  tench  the  troe  nature  of  the 
good  and  the  beautiful.  Hut  nn- 
miNtakaMc  as  is  the  reference  tj 
philosophy  as  the  neceHsary  com- 
pletion of  the  political  praxis,  the 
treatise  before  us  does  not  go 
beyond  these  elementary  indica- 
tions. Its  object  is  not  to  de- 
scribe the  actuul  State  of  philo- 
sophers ;  and  though  from  our  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  Platonic  doctrine 
we  cannot  doubt  that  Plato,  as 
the  author  of  the  Laws,  meant 
by  the  fda  IMa  wLat  he  otber- 


cal*  **>*■  c^K.  *c  I  Ma.  ike 

7*--r^jz  i*  i»':  c  r^-i.  tilbiT  by 
tl'i  *x:^»-**-  n  fxr  it  :be  o*r-2fcec- 
*i  <8  is  w  j.a  i:  <orxrr«,  to  cn- 
6*~*-'.iz>i   iz,^    :*.^a    ill*    wcirJe 

* 

t>.-x'*T-".       T  \*     I  kas     are     bere 

t-:  '«:":_"•:  cr«'e  cc'r  cq  tbei*1  V>*ri- 
<^I  ?">*-.  «^>  ^r  **  :brv  c^n::d* 
w'i'i  tLr  Sxraic  cr».-epcs  :  there 
i*  D't  a  w-rd  in  re*ener<e  to  ib*-:r 
d-**:Dr:ire  m^tsr-hysscAl  determi- 
ra'rn.  r*or  to  tb^ir  seif-existenoe, 
th -:r  o'j^clivc  reai'tr.  I.  there- 
fore, ni^irtahi  tb-?  rt»rrectn^«s  of 
my  afe-e:t:'"n  in  the  scc»'»n«l  edi- 
t  on  of  tne  present  work  .  as 
ai'ainst  Su^-mihi  and  others  Sose- 
inild,  ii.  57*5  frv\.;  cf.  Steinli.nrt, 
vii.  3.V.*  ,  that  there  i«  no  mention 
of  the  theory  of  Ideas  in  the 
I^ws.  The  theory  of  Ide.as  as 
inch  is  not  mentioned  there.  To 
avoid  any  misunderstanding,  how- 
ever, I  have  altered  the  wording 
of  the  alxive. 

23  With  the  passage  in  the 
Laws,  iv.  712  C  isqq.,  compare 
Rep.  v.  473  C  sqq.,  e.g.  in  the 
I aws:  Sraw  th  mbrbv  r£  ipportur 
T€  Kal  <ru**>porcir  ^  fieylarri  &vra- 
/ut  h  ardpJrrif}  j-vfirtirri,  rbrt  to- 
\ireiat  rip  apiffTti*  rat  v6/i<a* 
rtjy  tmovtuw  fuenu  yfrcau,  i\\un 
H  ov  firi  tot€  ytrijTcu ;  in  the 
Republic :    #idF    /t^    ol    <fn\6c<xfKK 
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to  morality  and  wisdom  bemg  only  attainable  through 
Philosophy,  nothing  definite  is  said.SB  But  in  propor- 
tion as  the  philosophic  basis  of  political  life  disappears, 
the  religious  basis  becomes  more  prominent.  ]_  There  is 
a  solemnity  and  devoutness  in  the  very  style  and  tone 
of  the  Laws;  and  throughout,  the  gods  play  a  most 
important  part.21  This  trait  has  a  still  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  contents  of  the  dialogue.  The  whole 
constitution  is  made  to-  depend  on  religion.  Even  in 
the  choice  of  a  site  for  the  new  city  the  first  thing  is 
to  make  sure  that  oracles  and  dromons  do  not  inhabit 
it.  The  work  of  legislation  is  to  be  begun  by  the 
invocation  of  the  gods :  the  direction  of  it,  both  general 
and  particular,  is  to  be  confided  to  them.  All  good 
that  is  to  be  found  in  political  life  is  their  gift:  the 
highest  end  of  all  endeavour  is  to  become  like  them, 
the  best  means  of  happiness  is  to  honour  them. !  Every 
part  of  the  country  is  to  be  consecrated  to  some  god, 
hero,  or  dromon :  tutelary  deities  are  to  preside  over 
the  different  classes  of  the  citizens.  Sacrifices,  feasts 
and  sacred  choruses  are  to  be  the  most  important 
business  of  the  citizens  all  their  life  loug.  The  trans- 
gressor of  the  laws,  whether  of  petty  laws  or  great,  sins 
directly  against  the  gods.  The  settlement  of  religious 
institutions  is  a  weighty  and  difficult  matter  :  the  viola- 
tion  of   these   institutions  the   most  dreadful   of    all 

pntCKtueaeir  .  .  .  khJtoCto  ik  rai-  rcnil.v    qcoted,    xii.    ill>5    A     sqq., 

rir   Zviwdoy,   Ura/ilt  T*  mXiTitij  ne   can   only  gut,  with  the    help 

Kdi  0[\o»o#a,  .  .  .  oin  Ion  taKliu  of  the  Republic,  u  very  indefinite' 

raiXa.  rait  vVktvw,  h.t.X.  ;  cf.  p.  conclusion. 
167.  "  Of.  flat.  Stud.  71  sqq. 

a  Even  from   the    passage    si- 
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crimes.25  Considerable  importance  is  ascribed  to  the 
daemons  and  heroes;  the  former  especially  are  reverenced 
next  to  the  gods,  as  the  lords  and  masters  of  men  and  their 
helpers  amidst  the  ills  of  life.26  In  the  Laws  as  in  the 
Republic  there  is  a  demand  for  a  purification,  if  a  less 
thorough  one,27  of  the  popular  faith  from  all  that  is 
unworthy  in  it  and  dangerous  to  morals ;  w  and  while 
religious  belief  is  grounded  on  law  and  tradition,29 
and  blasphemous  doctrines  are  threatened  with  heavy 
penalties,30  there  is  yet  to  be  added  to  this  belief  a 
conviction  based  upon  intelligence.  To  this  end,  the 
existence  of  the  gods,  their  care  for  men,  and  their 
incorruptible  justice,  are  demonstrated  in  detail.81 
Mathematics  are  then  brought  into  connection  with 
theology,  in  a  way  very  characteristic  of  the  Laws, 
and  of  its  intermediate  position  between  the  ordinary 
and   the   philosophic    stand-point.      In  the   scientific 


25  Cf.  Plat.  Stud.  p.  46 ;  Lawn, 
v.  747  E;  iv.  712  B;  xi.  934  C  ; 
ii.  663  V ;  665  A  ;  iii.  cm  \)  sqq. ; 
iv.  715  E  sqq.  ;  xii.  911  A  fq.  ;  vii. 
799  A  snq.  ;  viii.  835  E ;  848  D  ; 
v.  729  E  sq.  ;  738  D  ;  xii.  946  B 
pqq. ;  953  E ;  viii.  842  E  sq. ;  xi. 
917  D ;  920  D  Fqq.  ;  x.  909  E  :  ix. 
854  A  ;  x.  884  A.  Further  refer- 
ences, p.  473. 

*  Sec  iv.  717  B;  v.  738  D;  747 
E;  vi.  771  D;  vii.  801  E;  818  C; 
viii.  «48  D  ;  ix.  853  C  ;  877  A  ;  x. 
906  A  ;  xi.  914  B. 

27  See  p.  463  sq.  I  cannot 
attribute  any  weight  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  visible  gods 
(the  stars)  and  those  who  are 
worshipped  in  imnges,  xi.  930  E 


6q.  The  words  xaOdrcp  ol  *ar& 
vdfior  trrct  0eo2,  x.  904  A,  in  the 
connection  in  which  thej  stand, 
give  no  suitable  meaning,  and 
appear  to  be  a  gtas.  We  cannot 
appeal  to  this  passage  to  prove 
that  Plato  in  the  Laws  treats  the 
popular  gods  merely  as  symbols  of 
the  real  gods. 

28  Susemihl,  ii.  588,  with  refer- 
ence to  vii.  804  A  sq.  ;  xi.  930  E 
sq. ;  ix.  870  D  sq. ;  872  D  sqq.  ; 
and  elsewhere. 

-*  As  ix.  927  A  with  regard  to 
the  belief  in  immortality. 

80  x.  907  D  sqq. ;  see  p.  473. 

31  x.  885  B  907  D ;  tee  p.  463 
sqq. 
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exposition  of  his  metaphysics,  Plato  Iiad  approxi- 
mated considerably  to  the  Pythagoreans ;  but  in  the 
Laws,  Mathematics  altogether  take  the  place  of  Philo- 
sophy. He  is  not  satisfied,  even  now,  with  the  ordinary 
education  by  means  of  music  and  gymnastic  ;  the  higher 
dialectical  education  he  purposely  sets  aside  ;  nothing, 
therefore,  remains  but  to  close  with  that  which  ought 
properly  to  be  a  preparatory  stage  of  Philosophy, — 
a  mediatising  between  Opinion  and  dialectical  Thought, 
— viz.  mathemetical  science.  In  this  we  must  now 
Beek  for  that  perfecting  of  ordinary  morality  which 
in  the  original  Platonic  State  had  been  effected  by 
Philosophy. 

/There  are  two  things,  according  to  the  Laws," 
which  afford  a  firm  foundation  for  the  fear  of  God,  and 
alone  make  a  man  capable  of  filling  a  public  office, 
and  of  entering  into  the  guild  of  the  more  highly 
cultivated.  The  one  is  that  he  should  be  convinced  of 
the  superiority  of  the  soul  over  the  body.  The  other, 
that  he  should  recognise  the  reason  that  directs  the 
heavenly  bodies,  should  acquire  the  necfssary  musical 
and  mathematical  knowledge,  and  should  apply  it  to 
the  harmonious  formation  of  his  character.  Instead 
of  pure  Philosophy,  we  have  here  the "  mathema- 
tics which,  in  their  combination  with  religion, 
music,  and  ethics,  are  peculiar  to  the  Pythagoreans. 
Mathematics,  we  are  assured,  are  not  only  of  the 
greatest  use  in  life  and  in  all  the  arts,  but  they 
also  arouse  the  understanding,  make  the  unteacliable 
"  xii.  967  D  si]. 
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docile,  and  the  dull  inventive.33    They  are  especially 
valuable  to  religion,   for    they  teach   us   to   recognise 
the   Divine   wisdom   in    the    ordering    of    the    stars, 
and  prevent   our   blaspheming  the  heavenly  gods  by 
false    assertions    concerning    their    courses.34     Hence 
arises   the  principle35    that    the    whole    economy    of 
our  lives,   even  to  the  smallest  particulars,  must  be 
precisely  and  symmetrically  determined  by  number  and 
measure.     Hence  the  emphasis  with  which  citizens  of 
the  State  are  enjoined  to  honour  similarity  and  equality, 
and  sameness  and  agreement,  in  number   and  in  all 
that  is  fair  and  good.36     Hence  the  value  that  is  set  on 
a  classification  of  the  citizens  as  perfect  and  accurate 
as  it  can  be  made.37     Hence,  too,  the  preference  for 
arithmetical  enumerations,  by  which  this  work  is  dis- 
tinguished above  all  Plato's  other  works.38    There  can 
be   no   doubt   that   we   are   now   on  a  different  level 
from  that   of  the   Republic ; 39     the   only  question  is 

81  v.  747  A  sq.  ^  the  quantitative  relation  in  which 

34  vii.  821  A  sqq. ;  xii.  967  D  the  mathematical  element  stands 
sq.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  to  the  other  elements  is  diffe- 
that  an  enquiry  into  the  Being  rent  in  this  place.  Philosophy 
of  God  is  forbidden  in  the  first  proper,  Dialectics  (to  which  Ma- 
of  these  passages  (Cic.  N.  D.  i.  thematics  is  elsewhere  subordi- 
12,  30 ;  Clemens,  Strom,  v.  585  nated),  receives  a  not  very  defi- 
B,  &c. ;  cf.  Ast  ad  loc.).  Plato  nite  consideration  at  the  end  of 
is  finding  fault  with  the  prevalent  the  whole  treatise:  v.  p.  811,  1. 
prejudice  against  Meteorosophy ;  In  the  rest  of  the  exposition  it 
cf.  Krische,  Forschungcn,  i.  187  sq.  withdraws,  and  mathematics  takes 

35  v.  746  D  sq.  its  place.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 

36  v.  741  A.  the   accurate   classification  of  the 
87  v.  737  E  sq. ;  cf.  745  B ;  vi.     citizen  society,  the  pedantry  (o>u- 

756  B;  771  A  sqq.  KpoXoyla,    v.    746   h)   noticed    by 

38  For  proofs,  cf.  Plat.  Stud.  48.  Plato  himself,  of  determining  cvery- 

39  Snsemihl,  ii.  591  sqq.,  is  thing  according  to  number  and 
quite  right  in  referring  to  kindred  proportion,  be  intended  to  servo 
expressions  in  other  writings ;  but  practical  ends,   it  cannot  be  nisi- 
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whether  Plato  had  himself  abandoned  his  earlier  point 
of  view,  or  had  merely  exchanged  it,  in  regard  to  his 
readers,  for  another  that  was  more  generally  compre- 
hensible. 

As  the  ethics  of  the  Laws  are  no  longer,  like  those 
of  the  Republic,  founded  on  Philosophy,  they  must 
necessarily  assume  an  altered  form.  The  Laws,  indeed, 
still  recognise  four  chief  virtues,10  but  the  concept  and 
mutual  relation  of  these  virtues  is  by  no  means  the 
same.  The  requirement  of  a  strictly  philosophic  educa- 
tion being  now  abandoned,  there  appears  in  the  place 
of  scientific  cognition,  practical  good  sense  or  under- 
standing, which,  in  itself,  presupposes  no  higher  know- 
ledge. Instead  of  intellectual  wisdom,  the  Laws  speak 
more  vaguely,  and  rather  with  reference  to  action,  of 
prudential  wisdom,  or  sagacity  (^p  orotic) ;  and  in 
this  we  can  only  recognise  ordinary  virtue.  Prudence 
or  sagacity  consists  in  harmonising  all  inclinations 
and  aversions  with  reason.*1  This,  according  to  Plato, 
is  also  the  essence  of  temperance  or  self-control 
(awfporxvwi) ;  which  here  so  entirely  coincides  with 
wisdom,  that  it  is  even  said  to  include  it  in  itself,— 

taken  that,  as  opposed  to  the  qusn-        "  iii.  689  A  sqq.     Tbe  greatest 

titative   equality   to    be    obtained  ignorance  is  the  SutQuni*  \6rtii  rt 

in  thli  way,  the  Qualitative  differ-  «n<    ^Sanp   rp&t   tV   hot*.    \byor 

ences  of  men    and  their   relations  ti(ar;  the  main  point  in  ^jirqint 

■re  inadequate.  is  tbe  rvjttWta   in    this   respect. 

*  i.  631  C  :   of  divine  Goods,  The  man  in  whom  tins  u  found, 

the    first    is    ippiinjaii,   tbe  second  is     to     be      called     vise     {avjAt, 

the  ai!>$pwr  ^vjjtfi  *{«,  i*  Si  Tofowr  MtUa),  however  wanting  he  may 

/in'    iwtptiat  Kpadirrwr  rptror  A>  be    in   other  knowledge.     Of.   6B8 

(fy  fataioairri,  TirapTor  Si  irSptla.  A :  tbe  highest  virtue  is  tppdviyt" 

Cf.  632  E  ;  xii.  963  C  ;  cf.  z.  SOS  nil  rout  »1  S6(a  prf  tpuT0t  rt  jtat 

B.  iriSuplas  rcinii  iron  /r^t. 
M    M 
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to  be  that  which  makes  us  like  God,  and  from 
which  all  other  excellences  derive  their  value.43  Cou- 
rage, on  the  contrary,  is  decidedly  depreciated  in 
the  Laws.  It  is  represented  as  the  least  and  worst 
part  of  virtue,  a  merely  natural  quality  which  is 
not  necessarily  combined  with  wisdom,  and  is  shared 
with  children  and  with  animals:43  legislation  must, 
therefore,  be  directed  to  the  education  of  the  citizens 
in  temperance  rather  than  courage.44  In  all  these 
details  it  is  clear  that  the  ordinary  notion  of  vir- 
tue is  alone  presupposed.45  That  deeper  conception 
which  makes  virtue  to  consist  in  an  internal  rela- 
tion between  the  parts  of  the  soul  is  wanting,  and 
must  be  wanting,  because  the  tripartite  division  of  the 
soul  is  itself  passed  over  in  silence.48  I  Justice,  the 
essence  of  which  the  Republic  had  sought  in  the 
harmony  of  the  parts  of  the  soul,  is  here  more  popularly 
designated  as  a  mixture  of  the  other  virtues ; 47  this 

42  iv.  710  A  ;  716  C  ;  iii.  696  B  Susemihrs  opnosition  (ii.  615  sq.), 

sqq.  I   cannot  withdraw  tho  view  ex- 

**  i.  630  E  rq.;  xii.  963  E;  cf.  pressed  here,  however  strange  it 

i.  630  C,  D ;  G31  C  ;  667  A  and  may  seem  to  him. 

supra,  p.  451,  46.     We  find  a  si-  u  See  the  first  two  books,  from 

milar  statement  (iv.  710  A)  as  to  633  C  onwards. 

Gttxppoctnnr),  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  *•  Cf.  aUo  v.   733   E    sq.    and 

is  treated  as  a  mere  natural  dispo-  Plat.  Stud.  35. 

sition ;  from  this  trip&drit  auxppo-  M  Even  in  iii.  689  A ;  ix.  863  B,  E, 

iTvyrj,  the  inclination  to  temperance  this  is  hardly  intimated.     The  dull 

innate  even  in  children  and  ani-  argumentation,  i.  626  Dsqq.,  eeems 

,  mats,  ouxppoofonr)  in  a  higher  sense,  to  be  directed  not    against    that 

including  in  itself   knowledge,  is  doctrine    itself,   but  only  against 

distinguished.    The  expressions  as  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be 

to  courage  are  not  thus  modified :  an  internal  strife  in  the  soul  if  a 

they  mostly  relate  to  courage  as  one  man  is  to  speak  of  a  victory  over 

of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  which  himself. 

it  is  not  when  regarded  as  a  mere  47  See  note  40,  and  p.  476  sq, 
natural  disposition.     Id  spite  of 
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only  conveys  an  uncertain  hint  that  it  is  the  virtue 
which  comprehends  them  all.  This  dialogue  treats 
solely  of  the  virtue  which  is  possible  without  philosophic 
culture,  and  apprehends  that  virtue  simply  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  to  common  observation. 

'  The  same  holds  good  of  the  main  content  of  the 
Laws;  the  outline  of  the  constitution.  The  philo- 
sophic absolutism  of  the  Republic  ib  in  principle  given 
up ;  its  very  first  condition,  a  special  class  of  philo- 
sophers, trained  and  perpetuated  by  regular  scientific 

nstruction,  is  absent.  Of  the  three  ranks  in  the 
Republic,  the  Laws  in  fact  recognise  only  the  second. <s 
The  first,  as  before  remarked,  does  not  exist ;  the  third 
is  excluded  from  the  community  of  citizens,  for  trade 
and  agriculture  are  to  be  carried  on  by  means  of 
foreigners  and  slaves.  But,  as  we  shall  presently  find, 
the  citizens  are  to  receive  essentially  the  same  educa- 
tion, and  are  in  the  same  stage  of  culture,  as  that 
assigned  in  the  Republic  to  the  warriors.  The  problem 
of  the  Laws,  therefore,  is  to  make  the  best  of  this 
element,  to  discover  what  constitution  and  manner  of 

ife  are  most  adapted  to  it.  It  is  clear  that  this  con- 
stitution must  differ  considerably  from  that  of  the 
Republic,  even  though  the  latter  may  still  remain  the 
ideal  which  is  constantly  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  is  to 
be  imitated  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Among  these  inevitable  alterations  we  find,  in  the 
first  place,  that  particular  legislation  which  Plato  had 

13  Cf.  Hermann  De  vestigiis  in-  libra  in dsgn cells,  Marb.  183G, 
Btitntornm  Teterum,  imprimis  Aid-     p.  9. 

■com™,    per  Platoma   do   Legibus 
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before  !r-^>~  dialed0  brCon.es  a  nrce-sl^y  in  s~:ch  a  statr* 
as  we  are  iKrw  considering.  The  perfect  statesman. 
iiA^ii  ^hi«  is  reiterated  in  tne  "La*-**),  shodd  have 
i&o  lav  set  over  hixn';  for  kn&w!ed<?e  can  never  be  the 
servant  cf  an<^Ler.  but  ni^st  evervwhrre  take  the  com- 
mancL  This  perfect  statesman,  however,  is  nowhere  to 
be  focnd ;  hence  the  attempt  of  the  Laws  to  seek  out 
the  best  possible  substitute  In  the  £?*ate  which  is  without 
him.  Here.  then,  we  have  the  verv  contin^encv  which 
Plato  had  foreseen  in  the  Politfcns:  we  must  choose 
the  second  b-st  alternative.  law  and  order,  which 
cannot,  indeed,  provide  for  all  ca=es.  though  they  can 
for  the  greater  number.*1  The  law  must  fill  the  place 
of  the  true  rn!er.  While,  therefore,  in  the  Republic. 
Plato  had  entered  very  slightly  into  the  details  of 
legislation,  he  now  enlarges  greatly  upon  them.  AH 
the  circumstances  of  life,  down  to  the  most  trivial,  are 
regulated  by  definite  enactments.51  Nothing  is  more 
urgently  insisted  on  than  obedience  to  the  laws,  cf 
which  the  magistrates  are  merely  the  ministers  or 
servants;**  against  nothing  are  we  more  earnestly 
warned  than  innovations  in  the  existing  institutions.54 
Where  true  knowledge  exists,  laws  are  troublesome 
and  superfluous ;  where  true  knowledge  is  wanting, 
it  becomes  necessary  that  the  legislation  should  be  as 

precise  and  rigid  as  possible.     Yet,  even  upon  this  sup- 

■>» 

•  Sec  p.  468, 25  and  p.  472,  40.  necessarily  passed  otct  even  by  the 

"  ix.  875  C  sq.  Laws,  thi.  843  E ;  846  B. 

"  Laws,  loc.  cit.;  cf.  Polit.  297  *»  E.g.  ir.  715  B  sqq. ;  t.  729 

D ;  300  A  sqq. ;  supra,  p.  468,  25,  D ;  ri.  762  E. 

26.  »*  Cf.  tij.  797  A  sqq.  ;  ii.  656  C 

M  Seme   particular   point*   are  sqq. ;  xil  949  E ;  ri  772  C. 
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position,  the  principle  of  knowledge  is  to  be  so  far 
recognised  that  the  citizens  are  not  to  obey  the 
laws  mechanically,  but  from  a  consciousness  of  their 
necessity.16  If  men  are  destitute  of  philosophic 
knowledge,  they  can  at  least  act  from  right  opi- 
nion. Hence  those  special  preambles  to  the  laws,6* 
which  would  be  unsuitable  for  actual  legislation," 
but  may  easily  be  accounted  for  in  this  work, 
from  its  intermediate  position  between  the  ordinary 
and  the  ideal  State,  tho  problem  it  sets  itself, 
and  the  stage  of  culture  it  presupposes  in  its  ci- 
tizens. 

If  we  enquire  further  into  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  we  shall  see  that  an  aristocracy  of  the  wise,  such 
as  Plato  at  6rst  demanded,  is  here  impossible,  for  the 
reason  already  given.  A  class  of  philosophers,  able, 
by  their  superior  knowledge,  to  direct  the  com- 
monwealth from  a  higher  point  of  view,  does  not 
exist  in  the  State  of  the  Laws.  This  State  is  restricted 
to  ordinary  virtue,  and  right  opinion  the  basis  of 
that  virtue.  Ordinary  yirtue  consists  in  a  plurality 
of  particular  activities,  and  has  no  clear  conscious- 


M  Cf.  also  xii,  951  B.  tion  being  only  valuable  when  it 

M  See  iv.  719  A-723  D,  where  proceeds    from   flee  personal  con- 

thej    are    defended    aj    the  only  viction.      Hence,   Hermann    (loc. 

suitable  way  of  introducing  lana  cit.   p.    21 ;    PhW.   706,  following 

to     free    men.       Plato    eipressly  Benttey  and  Heyne)  rightly  rejects 

remarlca  (722  B,  E)  that  no  law-  later    proiemia    to   the    Lawi   of 

giver  lias  published  such  introduc-  Z&leukus    and    Charondss     (Cic. 

liona  to  his  laws ;  and,  indeed,  to  Legg.   ii.  6,   14  aq. ;  Stob.  Floril. 

do  so  would  not  be  at  all  in  the  44,   20,  40),   however  genuine  in 

spirit  of  ancient  legislalion.     That    apper 

snirit  is  Quite  foreign  to  tbe  So-  » 
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ness  of  the  internal  unity  and  interdependence  of 
these.68  The  highest  that  it  can  attain  is  a  just  mean, 
which  results  from  the  harmonious  combination  of  all 
the.  moral  qualities.69  The  state  which  is  limited  to 
this  kind  of  virtue,  instead  of  the  uniform  guidance 
of  all  its  elements  by  sovereign  knowledge,  must  be 
content  with  such  a  mingling  and  blending  of  those 
elements  as  will  guard  against  transgression  on  the 
right  hand  or  on  the  left.  *  In  the  Laws  the  ultimate 
V  goal  of  ethics  is  the  union  of  courage  and  temperance  ; 

and  the  highest  problem  of  politics  is  the  union  of 
order  and  freedom.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  end  is 
attained,  not  by  conceptual  knowledge,  but  by  the  prac- 
tical skill  or  tact  which  supplements  and  controls  ten- 
dencies that  are  opposite,  and  in  themselves  one-sided, 
by  means  of  each  other.  The  main  point  of  view  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Laws  is  the  right  apportionment  of 
political  power,  the  limitation  of  the  different  authorities 
each  by  each.60  It  is,  in  fact,  a  mixed  constitution, 
and  may  be  set  out  in  detail  as  follows.61  s  The  essen- 
tial conditions  of  all  sound  political  life  are  Unity  and' 
Freedom.62  Unity  is  brought  about  by  monarchical, 
Freedom  by  democratic,  institutions.  Monarchy  and 
democracy  are  therefore  the  fundamental  political 
forms :   the  perfection  of  a  commonwealth  w  consists 

88  See  p.  180.  virtue    and    knowledge     (see    p^ 

»  See  p.  214.  466  bo.). 

*>  Of.    lii.    691    C    sqq.,   where  n  hi.  693  D  sqq. ;  701  D  sq. 

(693  B)  it  is  expressly  observed  c  iXevOcpia  re  teal  <pi\la  /xerA 

that  this  demand  coincides   with  <f>potrf<T€u>t. 

the  one  elsewhere  mentioned,  viz.  •*  As  in  Sparta,  where  they  sne- 

that  legislation    should  aspire   to  ceed  best,  but  still  not  sufficiently. 
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in  their  being  properly  blended.6*  ^If  either  of  these 
elements  gains  absolute  ascendancy  (as  monarchy 
among  the  Persians,  or  democracy  among  the  Athe- 
nians), if  one  part  of  the  nation  has  unlimited 
power,  then,  instead  of  the  common  weal,  the  advan- 
tage of  the  rulers  will  be  sought  as  the  highest  end, 
freedom  and  unity  wjll  perish ;  the  state  will  be  un- 
worthy of  it3  name.8*  i  In  reality,  however,  as  Aristotle 
observes,™  the  institutions  which  the  Laws  combine 
with  democracy  are  not  so  much  monarchical  as 
oligarchical.  For  example,  the  character  of  a  govern- 
ment is  made  to  depend  principally  on  its  laws  con- 
cerning the  education  and  appointment  of  magistrates. 
We  are  told  that  in  such  appointments  the  aristocratic 
form  of  election  must  be  combined  with  the  democratic 
form  of  the  lot.  This,  however,  is  avowedly  only  a 
concession  required  by  the  obvions  necessities  of  the 
case.  The  higher  equality,  political  justice  proper, 
consists  in  assigning  the  greatest  share  of  honour  and 
power  to  the  wisest  and  best.  But  as  to  carry  out  this 
principle  uncompromisingly  would  be  very  irritating 
to  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  legislators  are  compelled 
to  unite  with  the  higher  equality,  common  equality,  by 
which  all  share  alike.  The  lot  must  therefore  be 
superadded  to  election ;  for  here  every  one  is  on  a  par, 
and  the  result  is  left  to  chance;  yet  for  this  very 
reason,  the  use  of  the  lot  is  to  be  limited  as  much  as 

-  Cf.  ti.  756  E :  fMvuxutff  irol    701  E ;  697  D ;  693  A  iq.  ;  viii. 
JitfioKpaTiirijf  ToXiTffol,  i)l  del  Bci     632  B  BO. 
flf<rc6ftr  H|F  roXtrciar.  «   Polit.  ii.  6,  1266  a.  1  5<](J. 
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possible.67  The  criterion  of  wealth68  too  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  matter;  class  elections69  are  to 
be  combined  with  the  general  election,  and  in  these 
the  higher  and  richer  ranks  are  allowed  several 
unmistakable  advantages.70  Thus  /there  are  three 
essentially  different  political  principles  which  this 
work  attempts  to  reconcile:  the  preference  of  merit, 
the  privilege  of  property,  the  equal  rights  of  all. 
.  /  Aristocracy,  oligarchy,  and  democracy  are  to  be  united 
to  form  a  mixed  government.71     \ 

With  regard  to  the  exercise  and  distribution  of 
public  authority,  all  legislation,  except  that  which 
concerns  the  alteration  of  existing  laws,  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  thirty-seven  guardians  of  the  law,  whose 

67  vi.  756  E-758  A  ;  759  B ;  768  these,  a  list  of  candidates  out  of 
B  ;  cf.  iii.  690  B  Eq.  eaph    of   the    four  classes  is   ob- 

68  v.  744  B.  tained  by  a  general  election  of  the 

69  According  to  four  property-  people.  In  this  election,  however, 
classes ;  Bee  v.  744  C  sq. ;  vi.  754  only  the  members  of  tho  first  two 
D  6q.,  and  Hermann,  loc.  (it.  classes  are  absolutely  bound  to 
36.  participate,  while  the  members  of 

70  Equally  many  are  to  be  chosen  the  third  class  are  obliged  to 
out  of  all  the  property-classe?,  choose  only  the  candidates  out  of 
while  the  higher  classes  will,  as  the  three  first,  and  those  of  tho 
a  rule,  be  smaller;  again,  the  fourth  only  out  of  the  two  first, 
higher  classes  are  to  bo  obliged  From  each  list  of  candidates  thus 
to  participate  in  the  wholo  elec-  180  men  for  each  class  are 
tion,  whereas  among  the  lower  matked  out  by  a  general  election, 
classes  this  is  only  the  case  with  in  which  every  one  is  obliged  to 
apart.  See  next  note  and  Aristotle  take  part  under  penalty.  Half 
loc.  cit.  of  these  are    chosen    by    lot   for 

71  Cf.  the  directions  as  to  the  actual  entrance  into  the  fioi/X^, 
election  of  the  different  maps-  after  a  preliminary  examination 
trate?,  vi.  753  A-768  E.  We  in  the  legal  qualifications.  Tliete 
may  take  as  -example  the  rules  are  then  divided  into  twelve  see- 
about  the  fiovXyj,  756  B  sqq.  tions  (called  Prytanies,  vi.  755  E  ; 
This  magistracy  is  to  consist  of  360  760  A  ;  766  B  ;  xii.  953  C),  each 
members,  a  fourth  part  of  whom  be-  of  which  has  to  attend  to  the 
longs  to  each  of  the  four  property  business  of  government  for  one 
classes.      In    order  to   determine  month. 
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further  duty  it  is  to  classify  the  citizens  according 
to  their  amount  of  property."  When  the  laws  require 
to  be  changed,  there  must  be  a  unanimous  agreement 
of  the  magistrates,  the  people,  and  the. oracle.70  Civil 
causes  that  cannot  be  settled  by  arbitration  are  to 
be  decided  in  the  lower  courts  by  tribunals  formed 
of  neighbours,  and  popular  tribunals  elected  by  lot ; 
and  in  the  higher  courts,  by  a  supreme  tribunal 
chosen  with  public  observances  by  a  collective  body  of 
official  persons.  All  graver  offences  are  to  be  referred 
to  this  tribunal ;  but  crimes  against  the  State  are  to 
be  brought  before  the  whole  people.7*  The  supreme 
authority  in  the  government  is  the  council,711  which 
has  a  nnmber    of    civil    functionaries70    under    and 

71  vi.  770  A  sqq.;  754  D.  These 
guardians  are  chosen  by  100  elec- 
tors bring  appointed  by-  a  double 
general  voting,  and  these  latter 
choosing  the  37  oat  of  Ihemseh  cb. 
The  guardians  may  not  be  less 
than  50  nor  more  than  70  years 
old ;  vi.  753  B ;  755  A. 

n  vi.  772  C. 

"  vi.  766  D  sqq. ;  ix.  855  C  ; 
856  E;  871  D;  877  B.  Of  the 
further  determinations  concerning 
administrative  and  penal  justice, 
three  are  especially  to  be  noticed  : 
the  abolition  of  the  aimi/wola.  (i.e. 
the  affidavit  of  the  too  parlies  as 
to  their  evidence),  because  it  ne- 
cessarily leads  to  fulse  oaths  end 
to  tha  depreciation  of  the  oath 
<iii.  048  a  sqq.) ;  the  division  of 
wrongs  into  such  as  are  done  de- 
signedly, such  as  nre  done  unde- 
signedly, and  such  as  are  dono 
under  the  influence  of  posnion  fix. 
8G0  C-862  C;  866  D  sqq.) ;  the 
abolition    of    the    confiscation  of 


property,  of  complete  drifiia  and 
of  all  other  penalties  which  extend 
to  posterity   (ix.  S55   A,  C ;  856 


interpreters,  the  first  chosen  Horn 
the  elder  citizens  by  lot,  bat  only 
for  a  period  of  One  year,  vi.  759  A 
sqq. ;  Agronomi,  60  in  number, 
who  form  the  country  police,  and 
employ  a  part  of  the  young  men  in 
main  wining  order,  furtification, 
road-making,  and  other  generally 
useful  works,  and  at  the  same  time 
exercise  them  for  the  defeuce  uf 
the  country  (760  A  sqq.) ;  Asty- 
nonii  and  Agnrunomi,  who  are 
occupied  with  the  city  police,  pub- 
tic  works,  etc.,  763  C  sqq. ;  Ktra- 
tegi,  Hipparebs,  Taxiarchs,  Py- 
lurchs,  chosen  out  of  t  hose  who  are 
capable  of  bearing  aims ;  the 
lower  places  ore  occupied  by  the 
Strutegi,  755  B  sqq. 
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beside  it.  The  popular  assembly,  which  in  Athens 
finally  appropriated  all  the  power  to  itself,  is  scarcely 
mentioned ;  its  whole  activity  is  confined  to  elec- 
tions, and  judgments  on  state-crimes.  This  is  an 
important  limitation  of  the  democratic  element ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  element  reappears  strongly  in 
the  principle  that  all  civil  officers,  before  entering  on 
their  duties,  are  to  have  their  legal  qualifications 
tested,77  and  on  leaving  office  are  to  give  an  account  of 
their  administration;  a  special  court  is  appointed  to 
receive  these  statements,  the  members  being  chosen 
by  the  people  in  repeated  general  elections.78  Plato  in 
this  follows  the  customs  of  his  country :  indeed,  the 
pattern  of  the  existing  states  of  Greece  throughout 
underlies  the  whole  political  organism  of  his  con- 
stitution. There  is,  however,  as  close  an  approach  to 
the  type  of  the  Republic  as  the  difference  of  pre- 
suppositions allows,  in  two  other  ordinances  of  a  more 
specific  kind.  A  functionary,  declared  to  be  the 
highest  officer  in  the  State,  and  therefore  selected  with 
the  greatest  care,79  is  appointed  to  preside  over  instruc- 
tion and  education,  and  to  supervise  all  music  and 
poetry,  in  which  duties  he  is  to  be  allowed  the 
assistance  of  subordinates.80  And  while  education  is 
thus  provided  for,  express  means  are  devised  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  public  opinion,  first 
among    the    rulers,  and    through    them    among    the 

77  See  on  this  &oKtfia<rla,  vi.  763        n  vi.  765  D  sqq. ;  cf.  vii.  801  B  j 
E;  754D;765D;756E;  759D;    808  E ;  813B;  xi.  936  A. 

760  A ;  767  D,  &c.  »  vi.  764  C  sqq.  ;  vii.  813  C 

78  xii.  945  B  sqq. ;  cf.  vi.  761  E ;  *qq. 
774  B ;  xi.  881  E. 
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community  at  large.  A  council 81  is  to  be  formed, 
consisting  of  the  moat  tried  and  proved  guardians,  to 
be  the  anchor  of  the  State,8'  and,  like  the  Synhedria 
among  the  Pythagoreans,85  to  be  the  supreme  authority 
in  the  ordering  of  the  commonwealth.  The  members 
of  this  council  must  be  distinguished  above  all  the 
other  citizens  for  that  higher  culture  which  has 
already  been  mentioned;84  they  are  to  possess  not 
merely  true  opinions,  but  real  intelligence.8*  Here 
we  see  plainly  a  substitute  for  the  philosophic  rulers 
of  the  Republic.88  We  are  also  told87  that  it  can 
only  be  determined  in  the  course  of  their  educa- 
tion what  these  elected  one3  are  to  learn,  and  how 
much  time  they  are  to  devote  to  each  subject.  This 
would  seem  to  imply  that  after  all  they  cannot 
attain  to  ethical  and  political  wisdom  without  a  more 
comprehensive  scientific  training,  and  consequently 
that  the  State  of  the  Laws,  should  its  actualization 
be  attempted,  must  again  tend  towards  the  philosophic 
State  of  the  Republic.  There  are  other  indications 
of  a  similar  nature.68     But  as  the  rest  of  the  govern- 


•»  lii.  960B-968E;  95lCsqq.  D    and   anpra,   p.    480,   69),   be 

"  Hyivpa  rirtji  rffl  wb\tnn,  961  sides  the  Dams   ipSKam,  and   the 

C.  remark  ibat  they  correspond  to  the 

**  See  to],  i.  275.  element   of   reason  in   man,    xii. 

•*  See  note  21 ;  and  pp.  526, 627.  962  C ;  964  B  sqq. ;  cf.  supra,  474, 

m  Cf.  too  the  ordinance  requir-  a  968  C  sq. 

ing     that    a    man    shall     be     50  "  Especially  xii.  951  B  sq.  :  all 

years    old    to   participate  in   the  Inns  are  incomplete  and  of  uncer- 

council,   ind   that,   together  with  tain  stability  so  long  as  they  ap- 

the  members  proper,  younger  men  penl  only   to   custom    and    not   to 

are    to  be  chosen    as   their   amis-  judgment    {yrtitu)).     They,  there- 

tants  (xii.  951  C  ;  961  A  ;  964  D  fore,  who  ate  led  to  this  judgment 

sq. ;  946  A ;  ti.  755  A ;  cf.  765  by  a  nobler  nature  ought  to  be 
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ment  is  in  no  way  based  upon  this  council  of  the  wise, 
and  as  the  council  itself  is  not  incorporated  into  the 
organism  of  the  State  by  any  definite  official  sphere  of 
action,  there  is  a  certain  ambiguity  and  uncertainty 
about  the  whole  scheme. 

As  in  the  constitution,  so  in  social  regulations,  the 
Laws  seek  to  mediate  between  the  theories  of  the  Re- 
public and  ordinary  conditions,  f  Community  of  goods  is 
abandoned  as  impracticable  ;89  But  in  order  to  approach 
it  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  to  guard  on  the  one  hand 
against  poverty,  and  on  the  other  against  inordinate 
wealth,  both  being  generally  incompatible  with  virtue,90 
complete  equality  of  landed  property  on  the  Spartan 
model  is  introduced.  The  number  of  citizens  is  fixed 
at  5,040 :  should  there  be  any  danger  of  exceeding  this 
number,  the  increase  of  children  is  to  be  restricted ; 
otherwise  it  is  to  be  encouraged^  The  emigration  of 
colonists  and  the  admission  of  foreigners  are  to  serve 
the  same  end.91  Among  these  5,040  citizens,  the  land 
is  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  which  are  to 
descend  inalienably  from  father  to  sons;  in  case  of 
a  man  having  no  sons,  he  must  adopt  some.92  A 
fixed  proportion,  never  to  be  exceeded,  is  established 
in  the  case  of  moveable  property.  According  to  the 
amount  which  they  possess  of  such  property,  the 
citizens  are  divided  into  four  classes.93     Lastly,  with  a 

sought  oat  everywhere,  even  from  C.    In  745  C  sq.,  we  find  scrupu- 

wiihout ;  for    such    contemplative  lous  care  for  the  equal  value  of  the 

study  (diwpla)  is  quite  indispensable,  portions  of  land  ;  hence  the  division 

89  v.  739  V  sq. ;  see  note  16.  of  each  estate  into  a  nearer  and  a 

90  v.  742  D  sqq.  more  remote  half. 

91  v.  737  C  sqq.  ;  740  C  sq.  w  744  B  sqq. ;   ct  supra,  note 

92  Ibid.  739  E-741  D;  xi.  923  69. 
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view  to  nullifying  some  of  the  chief  inducements  to 
the  amassing  of  riches  and  to  covetousness,  the  law 
of  Lycurgus  prohibiting  marriage  dowries  is  resorted 
to;**  all  lending  money  upon  usury  is  forbidden;  as 
in  Sparta,  the  citizens  are  to  possess  neither  gold  nor 
silver,  but  money  peculiar  to  the  country,  which  will 
not  pass  current  elsewhere.  Trade  and  commerce  are 
to  be  exclusively  carried  on  by  metics  or  freedmen, 
who  are  allowed  only  a  temporary  settlement  in  the 
State.*6 \  Marriage  is  not  abolished  by  the  Laws,  any 
more  than  "private  property ;  but  its  strict  supervision 
by  the  State  is  represented  as  altogether  indispensable.  ' 
The  age  during  which  marriages  may  take  place  is 
accurately  fixed ;  celibacy  is  threatened  with  fines  and 
disgrace;  in  marriage  compacts,  care  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  two  characters  supplement  each  other.  With 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  married  people,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  children,  there  are  not  only  detailed 
prescripts,  but  a  special  magistrate  to  see  that  they  are 
obeyed.  Divorce  is  to  be  reserved  by  the  authorities 
for  cases  of  childlessness,  incurable  discord,  or  grave 
offences  against  children.  Second  marriage  is  dis- 
couraged, if  there  are  children  by  the  first;  otherwise 
it  is  enjoined:**  nnchastity  is  strictly  prohibited.'7  As 
in  the  Republic,  the  greatest  attention  is  bestowed 
upon  education.     The  care  of  the  State  for  the  training 

**  t.  742  C ;  -ri.  774  C  »q.  {where  B ;  919  D  *qq. ;  921  C. 

there    i«   only   a   alight  modiSci-  "  vi.  771   E;    772    D-77G   B; 

tion).    Somewhat    similar   ia    li.  779  D ;  7S3  D-785  B ;  it.  721  A 

944  D.  sqo.  ;  li.  930  B  ;  ii.  868  C. 

*  v.  741   E  iqq. ;  *ii.  806  D  ;  *  See  p.  456,  62  and  xl  930  D. 
Tiii  846  D-850  D  ;  842  D  ;  ii.915 
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of  its  citizens  begins  at  their  entrance  into  life,  or 
even  before.  As  soon  as  the  age  of  the  children  will 
permit,  they  are  to  be  received,  as  in  Sparta,  into 
educational  establishments.98  The  principle  of  public 
education  is  to  be  so  rigidly  carried  out,  that  parents 
are  not  even  to  be  allowed  to  devote  their  child  to  a 
particular  branch  of  study  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
than  the  school  arrangements  prescribe."  The  sub- 
jects for  instruction  are  the  usual  music  and  gym- 
nastic, to  which,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  astronomy  is  superadded.  The 
main  principles  of  education  are  essentially  the  same  as 
in  the  Republic.100  There  is  the  same  demand  that 
women  shall  receive  an  education  identical  with  that  of 
men,  even  in  warlike  exercises.101  The  regulations  as 
to  the  ordinary  life  of  the  citizens  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  alike.  -v  Though  the  family  and  private  property 
are  maintained,  domestic  life  is  in  great  part  done 
away  with  by  the  publicity  of  education,  and  by  the 
common  meals,  which  are  a  universal  institution  for 
both  sexes.102  The  women  are  still  to  take  part  in 
public  employments  and  in  war.103  Excluded  from  all 
commercial  activity,  and  leaving  even  agriculture  to 
their  slaves,   the   citizens  are    to   devote    themselves 

98  From  the  age  of  four  onwards  pendix,  822  D  sqq. ;  cf.  p.  479, 

the  children  are  to  be  kept  under  497  sq.,  511  so. 
inspection  in  infant  schools,  vii.  793        101  vii.  793  D  sqq. ;  804  D-806 

Esq.  D. 

»  vii.  810  A ;  cf.  804  D.  1W  vi.  780  D  sqq. ;  vii.  806  E; 

1M  The    whole    seventh     book  cf.  viii.  842  B  ;  847  E  sq. ;  Her- 

comes     under    this    head.     The  mann,  loc.  cit.  28  sq. 
mathematical  sciences  are  treated,        IW  vi.  785  B  ;  784  A  sq. ;  vii. 

809  C   stj.,   817    E    sqq.      Hunt-  805  C  sqq. ;   806  E ;  794  A  sq., 

ing  is  discussed  by  way  of  ftp-  &c. 
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entirely  to  the  State  and  to  their  own  improvement.101 
Simplicity,  temperance,  and  hardiness  are  to  be  insured 
not  only  by  education,  but  by  strict  rules  of  life,1"6 
and  laws  against  luxury.101  Trade  and  commerce  are 
carefully  supervised :  precautions  are  taken  by  means 
of  heavy  penalties  and  thorough  public  surveillance107 
against  fraud  and  overreaching.  Beggars  are  not 
tolerated.108  That  no  disturbing  elements  may  intrude 
into  the  State,  from  its  very  foundation,  its  purity  is 
jealously  to  be  guarded.109  That  no  foreign  admixture 
may  afterwards  alter  its  peculiar  character,  all  kinds 
of  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  intercourse  of 
strangers  with  the  inhabitants;  travels  into  other 
countries  are  only  permitted  to  men  of  mature  age 
for  public  or  educational  purposes,  and  returned 
travellers  are  to  be  prevented  from  introducing  inju- 
rious customs  and  principles.110  Similarly  the  citizens 
are  to  be  preserved  from  moral  infection  by  supervision 
of  the  arts,  as  has  already  been  shown.111 

If,  then,  we  take  into  account  all  the  features  that 
distinguish  the  State  of  the  Republic  from  that  of  the 
Laws,  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  there  is  not  merely 
here  and  there  a  difference,  but  that  the  two  States  are 
drawn  from  wholly  distinct  points  of  view.  The  dif- 
ference is  not,  indeed,  of  a  kind  to  imply  any  radical 
alteration  in  philosophic  principles.     It  is  avowed  in 

"'  vii.  BOG  D-807  D ;  viii.  842  921  A-D. 

D  ;  846  D  ;  847  A  ;  xi.  919  D  v\.  "*  xt.  936  B  iq. 

IM  E.g.  Tii.  806  D ;  807  D  Bqq. ;  ■»  v.  735  C  ma. ;  of.  enpra,  p. 

ii.  666  A  sq. ;  674  A  «q.  468,  23. 

™  Cf.viii.847B;  vi.775Asq.;  "°  ii.  949  A-953  B. 

lii.  955  E  «q. ;  958  D  aqq.  "'  571  sqq. 

107  v.  915  D-918  A;  ysOBsq. ; 
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the  Laws,  sometimes  by  slight  indications,  sometimes 
more  directly,  that  the  institutions  of  the  Republic 
are  the  best ;  that  the  perfect  polity  must  be  founded 
on  Philosophy,  and  that  even  the  State  of  the  Laws 
can  only  exist  by  virtue  of  scientific  intelligence  in 
the  ruling  authorities.  But\  the  author's  faith  in 
the  practical  realization  of  his  ideal,  or,  rather,  his 
faith  in  mankind,  on  whose  virtue  and  wisdom  this 
realization  depends,  is  deeply  shaken.  Not  men,  he 
says,  but  only  gods  and  sons  of  gods,  would  conform 
themselves  to  such  institutions.112  Only  they  would  be 
able  to  endure  the  unlimited  power  which  the  Re- 
public and  the  Politicus  place  in  the  rulers.  Human 
nature  is  much  too  weak  to  recognise  what  is  best 
and  remain  true  in  practice  to  this  recognition.113 
Wherever  Plato  turns  his  gaze,  he  finds  so  much  wrong 
and  perversity  that  he  is  inclined  to  pass  the  bitterest 
judgments  on  mankind.114  Human  things  appear115 
to  him  poor  and  worthless,  and  man  himself  scarcely 
more  than  a  plaything  of  the  gods.116  He  sees,  indeed, 
so  great  an  amount  of  imperfection  and  evil  in  the 
world,  that  (unless  there  is  some  error  in  the  original 
text  of  this  passage  of  the  Laws),  departing  from  his 
earlier  expositions  and  contradicting  the  spirit  of  his 


u*  v.  739  D  *q. ;  see  p.  522.  "•  i.  644  D ;  vii.  803  C  ;  804  B  ; 

113  ix.  874  E  8qq. ;  see  p.  531.  x.  903  D,  with  wh!ch  compare  the 

114  E.g.  v.  727  A ;  728  B ;  731  quotation  from  Heraclitus,  vol.  i. 
D  sqq. ;  vi.  773  D ;  vii.  797  A  ;  536 ;  i.  587,  6,  3rd  edit.  In  the 
cf.  Plat.  Stud.  p.  75.  Laws  he  even  does  not  hesitate 

115  vii.  803  B :  t<m  8^  rotwr  r&  to  call  his  own  inquiries  mere 
tQ*  Mpuncwp  xpdyfiara  peydXrjs  play :  ).  636  C ;  in.  685  A  ;  688 
/iiy  <nrovtijs  ovk  d£ta,  k.tX  ;  cf.  also  B ;  690  D  ;  x.  885  C  ;  Plat.  Stud. 
v.  728  D  sq.  73. 
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whole  theory,117  he  can  only  explain  it  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  at  work,  beside  the  good  and  the 
divine  soul,  a  soul  that  is  evil  and  opposed  to  the 
divine.  As  all  activity  results  from  the  soul,  wrong 
and  perverted  activities  must  be  traced  to  an  evil  and 
perverse  soul ; 11S  and,  because  evil  is  bo  much  more 


1,7  Tko  surlier  writings  and  the 
Timieua  know  nothing  of  an  evil 
World-soul,  but  derive  everything 
bad  sod  incomplete  exclusively 
from  the  nature  of  the  corporeal 
element  (see  338,  115).  In  Polit. 
269  K  the  opinion,  which  doee 
not  differ  from  the  a  apposition 
of  the  Laws,  viz.  that  there  are 
two  antagonistic  divinities  which 
move  the  world,  is  expressly  con- 
tradicted. It  is  hard  to  sea  how 
an  evil  World-soul  conld  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  such 
a  system  as  Plato's.  Is  it  to 
spring  from  the  Idea,  from  the 
combination  of  which  with  space 
the  Timeus  derives  its  World- 
soul?  But  in  that  case  It  could 
not  possibly  be  evil,  nor  at  strife 
with  the  divine  soul  of  tho  uni- 
verse. Or  again,  is  it  meant  to 
bo  originally  innate  in  matter  (as 
Martin  and  Ueberweg  maintain, 
following  Tennemann,  Plato,  iii. 
175   son.)?     Butmatter   as   such 

p.  345),  or  rather  it  is  not  at 
all.  Only  the  Idea  is  real.  Or 
finally,  is  it  meant  that  the  World- 
soul,  good  in  itself,  afterwards 
becomes  evil  (Slallbaum,  see  p. 
338  >q.)?  Plato's  conception  is 
clearly  not  this,  for  is  the  Laws 
he  speaks  of  two  juxtaposed  souls, 
a  good  and  an  evil,  and  not  of 
j  conditions  of  one 
soul.      How  could 


the  soul  of  the  universe,  the 
most  divine  of  all  become  things, 
the  source  of  all  reason  and  order, 

d'eterWTation?0 

UB  x.  896  C  sqq. ;  898  C  ;  904 
A  sq.  As  to  the  attempt  to  remove 
these  theories  from  the  Laws, 
cf.  my  Plat.  Slud.  p.  43.  These 
attempts  may  be  made  in  two 
ways :  either  (1)  by  admitting 
that  tho  Laws  do  actually  sap. 
peso  en  evil  as  well  as  a  good 
soul,  but  referring  this  evil  sou! 
not  to  the  whole  world,  but  merely 
to  the  evil  that  Is  in  mankind  ; 
or  (21  by  acknowledging  that  an 
evil  World-soul  is  spoken  of  here, 
hut  denying  that  the  author  of 
tho  Laws  meant  actually  to  as- 
sert the  existence  of  such  a  son]. 
His  statements  are  then  explained 
as  something  posited  merely  pro- 
visionally and  by  way  of  hypo- 
thesis, and  vanishing  in  the  pro- 
cess of  development.  Fries,  Gescb. 
der  Phil.  i.  336,  as  well  as  Thiersch 
and  Dillhsy,  adopt  the  first  sup- 
position, and  Rittcr  (Gdtt.  Adz. 
1840,  177),  Brandis  (Gr.-rdm.  Phil. 
ii.  n.  606).  Stalibantn  (Plat.  Opp. 
x.  a.  CLVI1I.  sq.),  Suckow  (Form, 
der  Plat.  Schr.  139  sq.),  and 
(virtually)  Stcinhart  agree  with 
the  second,  which  was  introduced 
by  B6okh  (Stainhart,  PI.  WW. 
vii.  a.  315,  where  (he  two  souls 
are  referred  to  the  double  motion 
HK 
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common  in  the  world  than  good,  he  regards  the  assist- 
ance of  the  gods  indispensable  for  conflict  with  it.119  A 
philosopher  who  held  such  an  opinion  of  the  world  and 
of  men  might  well  become  perplexed  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  his  ideal,  and  even  give  up  the  hope  that 
a  whole  people  would  ever  submit  to  the  rule  of 
Philosophy:  it  cannot  therefore  surprise  us  that  he 
should  attempt  to  save  by  a  compromise,  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  former  design,  with  a  view   to   its 

of  the  soul,  the  regulated  and  1842,  Pt.  ii.  p.  xiii.),  Suseniihl 
unregulated,  in  the  life  of  na-  (Genet.  Entw.  ii.  598  sq.).  If 
tore) ;  still  I  cannot  consider  either  it  once  he  admitted  that  evil  just 
of  them  admissible  as  long  as  as  much  as  good  must  be  caused 
passages  such  as  the  following  are  by  the  soul  (896  D),  that  the 
not  accounted  for — x.  896  D  sq. ;  universe  (ovpavds)  is  full  of  evil 
^vxvy  &y  faoucouaav  Kal  ivoucovcar  and  perversion  (906  A),  and  (as 
iv  Air  act  rois  T&vT-g  KwovpJvott  fu3i»  is  incontestablv  Plato's  opinion, 
o(f  Kal  rbv  ovpavbp  dvdyKij  titoiKctv  see  p.  358  sq. ;  385  sq. ;  Laws, 
<pdvai;  Tl  ftfy;  tilav  If  TrXdovs]  898  C),  that  reason  only  and 
Il\€lovt '  tyu  vxtp  a<p(j)v  &TOKpt.vou-  divine  completeness  can  be  as- 
ucu.  Auotv  fiiv  yi  vov  fKarror  cribed  to  the  soul,  which  moves 
tnjtov  ridufjLev,  rrjs  re  etepyiriZot  the  structure  of  the  universe — the 
Kal  rip  rdvavrla  dvvafilrrjt  £(cpyd-  conclusion  at  once  presents  itself, 
$€<jdai.  898  C :  Trjv  ovpavou  wepi-  that  the  evil  and  incomplete  must 
<f>opav  ££  &vdyKT}$  wpidyctv  <f>ariov  spring  from  another  soul,  which 
iirtfi€\ovfM4yrju  Kal  nccpioicav  ifroi  rules  in  the  world  together  with 
tV  dpicri\v  ^pvx^y  $  ttjv  ivarrlav.  the  former.  The  Laws  thus  only 
The  author  himself  does,  it  is  advance  a  step  further  than 
true,  decide  for  the  first  horn  of  Plato^s  original  doctrine.  This 
this  dilemma  (897  B  eq.) ;  but  it  doctrine  derived  the  bad  and  evil 
does  not  follow  that  he  considers  from  matter  (see  338  sqq. ;  422 
*he  evil  World-soul  as  nothing  sq. ;  440) :  now  it  is  observed  that 
actoal.  It  certainly  exists ;  but  every  motion,  even  faulty  mo- 
on account  of  the  superiority  of  tion,  must  be  occasioned  uy  the 
the  good  it  cannot  rule  the  uni-  soul.  We  could  accept  the  sup- 
verse.  That  this  doctrine  is  ac-  position  of  an  evil  World-soul 
tually  propounded  in  the  Laws  as  quite  consistent,  if  it  did  ,  not 
is  acknowledged  by  Hermann  (Plat,  stand  in  contradiction  with  other 
552),  Michelet  (Jahrbb.  fiir  Wis-  determinations  of  Plato's  system, 
sensch.  Kritik,  1839,  Dzbr.  p.  11B  x.  906  A. 
862),  Vogeli  (Uelers.  der  Gess.  Zttr. 
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realization.  Considered  in  this  aspect,  the  value  of 
the  Laws  is  not  to  be  lightly  estimated.  They  not 
only  display  in  their  details  comprehensive  know- 
ledge, thorough  acquaintance  with  political  questions, 
reflection,  and  ripeness  of  judgment,  but  in  their 
main  outlines  are  carried  out  with  consistency  and 
ability.  Their  purpose  is  to  mediate  between  the 
ideal  State  of  the  Republic  and  actual  conditions:  to 
show  what  might  be  attained,  even  without  the  rule  of 
Philosophy  and  of  philosophers,  on  the  presupposition 
of  ordinary  morality  and  education,  if  only  there  existed 
practical  wisdom  and  goodwill.  For  this  reason  they 
keep  as  much  as  possible  to  given  circumstances, 
employing  for  the  constitution  and  social  regulations 
sometimes  Athenian,  but  principally  Spartan,  models, 
and  for  jurisprudence  chiefly  the  Attic  laws.180  At  the 
same  time  they'  seek  to  maintain  the  ideal  of  the  State 
of  philosophers  in  such  a  manner  that  the  merit  of  the 
new  designs  shall  be  measured  by  its  standards :  to 
make  the  actual  approximate  to  the  perfect  State  as 
nearly  as  men  and  circumstances  will  allow,  and  at 
least  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  still  closer  approxima- 
tion.131 This  design  is  the  key,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  to  the  most  prominent  peculiarities  of  the 

la>  The  detailed  accoun t of  lhi«,«o  "'  Cf.  especially  p.  539,  and  in 

far  as  is  possible  at  tbe  present  day,  general  Arist.   Polit.   ii.  6,  1265  a. 

is  given  by  Hermann  in  the  above-  1  :   Tur  5i  rbptaii  to  ftir  T\iltrror 

mentioned  dissertation  and  its  con-  pipot  rtpm  Tuyx&rauaxr  Brra,  SKlya 

temporary  supplement :  '  Juria  do-  8*  itpl  rijt  woXmlat  (tpijnr.     *al 

meslici  ct  familial  is  apud  Platonem  rairrir  fiov\6/iivoi  noaartpan  waUii 

in  Legions  cum  Vetera  Grseciie  in-  rait  wiKtet,  *ari  pupir  rtpiiyu 

que    priniis    Athenarum    intslilutiu  rdXu>    rp6s    rl)r  Mm   iro\iTiiar 

tonipn  ratio.'  (lliut  of  the  Republic). 

N  M  2 
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Laws.  Our  judgment  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  work  m 
will,  therefore,  mainly  depend  on  our  being  able  to 
ascribe  to  Plato  in  the  last  decade  of  his  life 123  an  over- 
clouding of  his  original  idealism,  a  doubt  of  the  possi- 
bility of  his  State  of  philosophers,  a  bitterness  in  his 
view  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature, — such  as  the 
Laws  presuppose.  As  to  particular  defects  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  dialogue,124  some  of  them  are  readily 
accounted  for,125  others 128  may  be   explained   by  the 


1M  With  reference  to  the  discus- 
sions as  to  the  genuineness  of  tho 
Laws,  occasioned  by  Ast's  attacks 
and  my  Platonic  Studies,  com- 
pare, together  with  the  remarks, 
p.  100  sqq.,  Steinhart,  Plat.  WW. 
vii.  a.  90  sqq. ;  Susemihl,  Genet. 
Entw.  562  sq.  The  believers  in 
their  spurionsness  have  been,  be- 
sides Suckow  (see  p.  60,  13 ;  p. 
108,  44),  Struropell,  Gesch.  der 
Prakt.  Phil.  d.  Gr.  i.  457,  and 
Bibbing,  Plat.  Idecnl.  ii.  150  sqq. 
Ueberweg  (see  109,  45)  and 
Schaarschmidt  (Samml.  d.  plat. 
Schr.  94,  148,  1,  etc.)  do  not 
extend  their  doubts  to  this  trea- 
tise, and  Steinhart  and  Susemihl 
(who  often  corrects  the  former  in 
certain  points)  prove  its  original 
Platonic  boh  ice  in  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion. I  withdrew  my  earlier 
doubts  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
present  work. 

123  That  the  Laws  cannot  be- 
long to  any  earlier  period  is 
rendered  probable  (besides  the 
quotations  on  pp.  141,  142 ;  p. 
32,  68)  by  the  passage,  i.  638  A. 
The  subjugation  of  the  Locrians 
by  the  Syracnsuns  mentioned  here 
can  scarcely  (as  Bockh  remarks, 
following  Bent  ley,  Plat.  Min.  73) 
refer  to  anything  but   the  despo- 


tism of  Dionysius  the  younger,  in 
Locri,  after  his  first  banishment 
from  Syracuse,  which  is  recorded 
in  Strabo,  I.  i.  8,  p.  259;  Plut. 
praec.  ger.  reip.  28,  7,  p.  821  ; 
Athenseus,  xii.  541  C.  Not  much 
is  proved  against  this  by  ii. 
659  B. 

124  Plat.  Stud.  32  sq. ;  38,  108 
sq. 

185  As  the  0c/f  fiolpth  i.  642, 
on  which  cf.  p.  176,  and  the  ex- 
pressions as  to  iratdepcHrrla,  cf. 
p.  456.  The  frequent  praise  of 
the  Spartan  constitution,  which, 
however,  is  counterbalanced  by 
open  censure  of  its  onc-sided- 
nesB,  finds  its  justification  in  the 
supposed  situation  ;  the  remarkable 
determination,  ix.  873  E,  corre- 
sponds to  an  old  Attic  regulation 
(a  similar  thing  exists  at  the 
present  day  in  England) ;  the  con- 
tradiction between  iii.  682  E  and 
685  E  can  be  removed  by  a  cor- 
rect explanation  of  the  former 
passage.  Ix.  855  C,  according  to 
the  correct  reading,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  a  contradiction  with  877 
C,  868  A,  must  be  interpreted 
as  follows :  '  No  one,  not  even 
the  exile,  shall  be  entirely  de- 
prived of  his  rank  as  a  citizen.9 
This  determination  has  its  value, 
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infirmities  of  age,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
author  did  not  himself  put  the  final  touches  to  his  work. 
Editors l37  and  even  transcribers  us  may  well  be  held 
responsible   here  and  there.1**    We  may,  on   similar 


BC  650;  ii.  671  Asqq.)._   This 

Bqq. ),  and  because  compfete  an/ila  seqoently  falsified  (ii.  666  A  *q.), 

brought    its    consequences  on    the  when  it  is  said  that  this  means  is 

children.    Finally,    although    the  only   admissible    in    the    case    of 

case  supposed  (ir.  709  E  sqq.)  and  mature     men.    There    ii    also    a 

expressly  desired  might  strike  as  contradiction   between  *i.  772  D, 

as  strange,  viz.  that  a  tyrant  en-  when   the   25th  year  is  given  as 

dowed     with     all     possible     good  the    earliest    period    for  marriage 

qualities    should    undertake    the  in   men,  and  iv.   721   B,  vi.  785 

realization  of   the    Platonic   pro-  B,     where    the     30th     year     is 

posals,  still  in  its  connection  this  given.     On  the  other  hand  it  is 

is    not    without    eongruity.     The  not  correct  that  (vii.  818  A,  xii. 

meaning  ia,  not  that  the  tyrant  957  A)  unfulfilled  promises  occur, 

as   such   could   be  the  true    ruler,  which    point     to     an     incomplete 

but    that   a   tyranny  can  be  most  form  of  the  work  (Hermann,  Plat. 

quickly  and  easily  changed  into  a  708}  ;  the  first  passage  refers  to  xii. 

food    constitution,  if  a  chief,  as  967  I)  sqq-,  the  second  to  962  D  sq. 
lato    might    have    imagined     to         12'  See    p.    142,     122.     Proolus 

himself  the  younger  Dionysius  (cf.  (as    Suckow,    p.    152,    points    out 

368,  2],  endowed  with  good  nstu-  from  the  Upo\ty6/ttra  r.  HMtwhk 

ral  talents,  young,  and  hence  an  iji&txr.c.  25)  believed  that  the  Laws 

-''■'■        '         ■■-■  were  not  quite  finished  by  Plato. 

«■  The  present  text  of  the  Laws 
is  not  good.  In  many  places 
Hermann,  Suiemihl  (Jahrb.  f.  Phil. 

.  IxxxiiL   135  sqq.,   693  sqq.),  and 

Even  the  Tupartavfitry)  foxM  (710  Peipers  (purest,  crit.  do  Plat.  leg. 

A)  can  be  justified  from  this  point  Berl.   1863)  have  endeavoured  to 

-*  ~'_w!  the  soul  of  the  tyrant  improve   it,   partly  by  conjecture 


lawgive 


ia  a  -rvparroujiiini,  in  so  far  as  and  partly  by  fr- 
it is  itself  bound  by  its  position,  ''"  In  this  way,  as  1  have 
bat,  just  as  the  sAAit  Tvparno-  remarked  in  my  treatise  on  Pla- 
lUinj,  it  U  to  be  set  free  through  tonic  anachronisms  (Abh.  d.  Berl. 
the  influence  of  the  lawgiver.  Akad.  1873  ;  Philos.-hist.  Kl.  p. 
la  To  these  belongs  tho  much  97),  tho  two  offending  passages 
boasted  invention  tluit  drunkenness  may  be  easily  got  rid  of,  as  also 
(for  it  is  this  that  in  being  dis-  tho  striking  and  purposeless  ana- 
cussed,  and  not  mere  drinking  chronism  with  regard  to  Epime- 
banquets  i.  637  D ;  638  C ;  640  nides  (details  about  which  are 
D;  645  D;  616  B;  ii.  671  D  sq.}  given,  loc.  cit.  95  sq. ;  Plat.  Stud. 
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grounds,  in  some  instances  excuse,  and  in  others 
explain,  the  defects  of  form  in  the  Laws :  the  awk- 
ward, and  occasionally  obscure  and  overcharged  expresr 
sions,  the  want  of  dialectical  versatility  and  conver- 
sational movement,  the  solemnity  of  the  tone,  the 
various  small  exaggerations,  the  many  reminiscences  of 
earlier  works.  If  we  conceive  the  Laws  as  written  by 
Plato  in  his  old  age,  when  he  could  no  longer  give 
artistic  completeness  to  the  work,  and  suppose  that 
one  of  his  disciples  in  editing  it  may  have  passed  over 
much  crudity,  carelessness,  and  repetition, — may  have 
ventured  upon  certain  additions,  and  unskilfully  sup- 
plied certain  gaps, — these  peculiarities  are  at  once 
accounted  for.  The  chief  question  to  determine  is 
whether  or  not  the  general  standpoint  of  the  Laws  is 

iii.),   and    the    expressions   about  nor  is  there  anything  pointing   to 

the  evil  World-soul,  mentioned  p.  it  in   what  precedes.     Plato  does 

544  sq.     The   first  would  be  re-  not  say  one  word  to   signify  that 

moved  without  changing  a  single  the  tdvrjcis  h  xoXXo?s,  mentioned 

word    and    merely   by    omissions,  893  C  sq.,  is  the  irregular  motion 

if  we  read  i.  642  D  sq. :  rjjfc  y&p  proceeding    from     the    bad    soul 

ftrws  dtc/jKoas  ws  'Eiri/*eW8i7$  yiyovev  (Steinharr,  loc.  cit.  315  sq),  nor 

&v))p  Oeios,  ts  ty  fi/iiv  oUuot,  i\dwv  do  we  need  to  derive  (with  Suse- 

81  trap'    v/jLcLs  jcard  rijp  rov  0€ou  mihl,   ii.   600)   the   whole   of   the 

ttarrclav  0v<rlat   idvearo  twij,  A$  corporeal  motions  besides  the  cir- 

6  0eos  dveTKtv '  tot*  ofo  i^€vi!}07j<rav  cular    motion     from    it.     In    the 

vy.lv  ol  vpbyovoi  ijp&v,  k.t.\.     The  Timseus,    he    is    acquainted    with 

explanation  about  the  evil  Wor!d-  many  other  motions  as  well  as  the 

soul  might  by  an   inconsiderable  circular  one  of  reason,  without  ns- 

change  of  the  words  be  taken  out  Burning  a  double  soul  (p.  360,  166, 

of    the    paragraph    in    which    it  where  the  passage  from  the  Laws  is 

stands,  and  the  connection   would  of  doubtful  cogency  by  the  side  of 

distinctly  gain.    If,  after  the  words  those jostquoted).  To  reject  the  sec- 

rt  nfy  (896  E),  we  were  to  continue  tion  89G  E  (pi**-)  to  898  D  (xoiop  ;) 

(898   l)) :   tf\iw  te  koL  creXiJ^v,  would    distinctly    strengthen    the 

k.t.A.,   no  one   would   notice    the  cogency  of  the  argument  for  the 

slightest   loss  ;    neither    in    what  divinity  of  the  world   and   stars, 

follows  is   there  any  reference  to  Possibly   the   whole  discussion   ia 

fhe  supposition  of  a  donble   soul,  due  to  an  editor's  insertion. 
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consistent  with  the  theory  of  its  Platonic  origin  ?  and 
this  may  well  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  influence  which  years  and 
the  experiences  of  a  long  life  usually  have,  even  on  the 
most  powerful  minds ; — and  also  the  extent  to  which 
Plato's  confidence  in  the  realization  of  his  ideal  State 
must  have  been  shaken  by  the  then  condition  of  Greece, 
and  especially  by  the  failure  of  his  Sicilian  enterprise. 
The  Laws  are,  after  all,  no  farther  removed  from  the 
Republic  than  the  second  part  of  Goethe's  '  Faust '  is 
from  the  first ;  scarcely  farther  indeed  than  the  '  Wan- 
derjahre '  from  the  '  Lehrjahre '  of  the  Wilhelm  Meister ; 
and  if,  in  the  one  case,  we  can  follow  the  transition 
from  the  earlier  to  the  later  period,  and  the  gradual 
advance  of  the  poet's  age,  more  perfectly  than  in  the 
case  of  Plato, — for,  with  the  exception  of  the  Laws, 
there  is  no  probability  that  we  possess  any  work  of  his 
last  twenty  years, — in  the  other  we  have  the  statements 
of  Aristotle  to  prove  that  considerable  changes  did 
take  place  during  those  years  iu  Plato's  manner  of 
teaching,  and  that  in  his  Metaphysics  especially  he 
made  very  important  concessions  to  Pythagoreanism, 
to  which  the  Laws  approximate  much  more  closely 
than  the  Republic.  Since  then  the  contents  of  this 
book  are  too  important  and  betray  too  much  of  the 
Platonic  spirit  to  be  ascribed  to  any  disciple  of  Plato 
that  we  know  of ;  since  such  matured  political  wisdom, 
anch  accurate  knowledge  of  Greek  laws  and  institutions 
as  we  there  find  are  quite  worthy  of  the  philosopher  in 
his  old  age ;  since,  finally,  the  express  testimony  of 
Aristotle  can  hardly  be  set  aside ;  we  have  every  ground 
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ff/r  believing  that  this  treatise  was  composed  by  Plato, 
but  published  by  another — Philippus  of  Opus — after 
Plato's  death ;  and  this  origin  explains  many  defects 
which  the  author  would  have  removed  had  he  him- 
self completed  his  work.  But  its  contents  must 
in  all  essential  points  be  considered  as  genuine,  and 
it  thus  forms  the  only  direct  source  of  information 
as  to  the  Platonic  Philosophy  in  its  latest  period.  We 
learn,  indeed,  nothing  from  the  Laws  respecting  the 
speculative  bases  of  that  philosophy,  but  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  work  is  in  harmony  with  what  Aristotle 
tells  us  of  Plato's  oral  discourses,  and  with  all  that  is 
diatinctive  in  the  thought  of  the  Older  Academy. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   OLDER   ACADEMY.      SPEUSIPPUS. 

Plato's  long  continued  instructions  had  assembled  in 
the  Academy  a  numerous  circle  of  hearers,  men  of 
various  ages,  who  were  attracted  by  his  fame,  often 
from  distant  countries ;  and  so  far  as  an  individual  may 
be  said  to  have  contributed  to  that  result,  Athens  owes 
it  to  him,  more  than  to  any  one,  that  even  after  the 
loss  of  her  political  ascendancy,  she  still  remained  the 
centre  of  all  the  philosophic  aspirations  of  Greece. 
Among  the  disciples  of  Plato  that  are  known  to  us,1 


bat  of  those  who  ore  called  perao-  Griefswalder  Ind.  Schol.  for  1869- 

nal  pupils  of  Plato.    I  give  in  what  TO,  from    the   second    collection    of 

follows    an    alphabetical    lint    of  the    Vol  ami  na   Herculanensia,    i. 

them,  in  which  those  who  have  been  162  egq.;  Diog.  iii.  46,  oils  him 

already  cited,  p.  30,  64,  or  who  are  Amvclua,  .«lian,  V.  II.  iii.  19  and 

to  be  cited  with  more  detail  im-  Prod,  io  End.  19  (p.  67,  Fried.) 

mediately,  are  only  named  ;  about  Amyclaa.    The  former  reckons  him 

the   rest   I   add  more   particulars,  among   the    mora    eminent    Plato. 

The  register  of  Academics  in  Fa-  nists,  the  latter  among  the  mathe- 

bricius.   Bill.    Gr.    ill.    159    sqq  roaticians  of  merit.  (2)  TheLocriaD, 

Earl,  has  many  deficiencies,  and  Aristides,   who   is    called    Plato's 

makes  the  mistake   of  represent-  #™i)>oi  by  Plut.  Timol.  6.  (31  Aristo- 

ing  as  Platom'sts  all  who  have  any  nymus,  see  above.  (4)  Aristotle.  (5) 

connection    whatever    with    Plato,  Athenasus  of  Cyzicos  (apod  Proof, 

'o  his  staves.     (1)  Amyntas  loc.  cit.  according  to  the  corrected 
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we  find  many  more  foreigners  than   Athenians:  the 

greater  number  belong  to  that  Eastern  portion  of  the 

in  Assigning  him  to  the  Academy,  Helicon,  the  astronomer,  of  Cyzicus 

npud  Athen.  xi.  509  C;  it  is  not  (Plat  Dio,  19,  gen. ;  Socr. 7, p.  579 ; 

clear  how  this  Bryso  is  related  to  Epist.  Plat.  xiii.  360  C ;  Philostr. 

Brjso  the  Heracleote  (see  Pt.  i.  206,  v.  Apoll.  i.  35,  1).     (2 1 )  Heraclides 

4),  to  Bryso  the  mathematician  (Ep.  Ponticua,  see  infra.   (22)  Heraclides 

Plat.   xiii.   360  C),  whose   failure  of  ^Enos  ;  see  above  and  Ind.  Here, 

to  square  the  circle  is  frequently  6,  15  sq.     (23)  Hermias,  Prince  of 

mentioned  by  Aristotle  (Anal.  post.  Atarncus ;  see  above  and  Pt.  ii.  b.  16 

i.  9,  beginn. ;  Soph.  Elcnch.  ii.  171  ?q.  2nd  edit.     (24)  Hennodoms  of 

b.  16  ;  172  a.  3 ;  cf.  the  commenta-  Syracuse,  well  known  as  a  mathe- 

tors,  Schol.  in  Arist.  211  b.  s^. ;  matician,  a  biographer  of  Plato,  and 

306  b.  24  eqq. ;   45  soq.  ;  Waitz  a  buyer  of  Platonic  writings);  Diog. 

Arist.  Org.  ii.  324),  and,  finally,  to  Prooem.  2,  6  ;  ii.  106 ;  iii.  6 ;  Ind. 

the  Sophist    of   the    same    name  Here  6,  6  sq. ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii. 

mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Hist.  Anim.  21;   Suidas,  Abyourw,  ii.  a.  601; 

vi.  5  ;  563  a.  7  ;  ix.  11  ;  615  a.  9  ;  Bernh.  Simpl.  Phys.  54  b.  o. ;  56 

Bhet.  iii.  2  ;  1405  b.  9.    (7)  Chaero  b.  o. ;  Ps.  Plut.  De  nobil.  p.  627 ; 

ofPellene;  seep. 31  and lnd.  Here.  cf.  my  treatise  De  Hermodoro,  17 

ii.  7,  where,  as  in  A  then  reus,  pro-  sqq.  and  supra,  p.  14,  26  ;  p.  242, 

bably  on  the  authority  of  Hermip-  47  ;  p.  277, 138.   (25)  Hestiaens,sce 

pus,  it  is  stated  that  he  set  himself  below.   (26)  Hippothales  of  Athens 

up  for  a  tyrant.     (8)  Chio  and  (9)  (Diog.46).    (27)  Leo  of  Byzantium, 

Leonides  (loc.  cit.  and  Ind.  Here.  6,  see  supra  and  Muller,  Fragm.  Hist. 

13).     (10)  Delius,  see  above.     (11)  gr.ii.328.   (28}  The  mathematician 

Demetrius  of  Amphipolis  (Diog.46).  Mensechmus,  tne  pupil  of  Eudoxus 

(12)  The  mathematician  Dinostra-  and  Plato :  Tbeo.  Astron.c.41,  p. 27, 

tus,  brother  of  Menaechmns  (Prod,  a  (on  the  authority  of  Dercylliaes)  : 

in  Eucl.  loc.  cit.).     (13)  Dion,  see  Procl.  in  Euclid.  19  w.  ;  21  o. ;  22 

above.   (14)  Erastus  and  (15)  Coris-  m. ;  31  o. ;   68  w.  (p.   67,  72,  78, 

cus  of  Scepsis  (Diog.46;  Stob.Floril.  Ill,  Friedl.)  in  Plat.  Tim.  149  C ; 

vii. 53;  Ep.  Plat.  vi. ;  Strabo,xiii.  1,  Eratosih. ap.  Eutoc. inArchimed.de 

54 ;  p.  603).    The  latter  calls  them  sph.  et  Cyl.  p.  21  sq. ;  Martin,  on 

both  Socratics ;   but  as  he  at  the  Theo's  Astron.  p.  58  sqq.,  who  is 

same  time  adds  that  Coriscus  was  quite  right  in  identifying  him  with 

the  father  of  Neleus,  who  inherited  the  Platonist  Mdratx/AO*  of  Suidas 

the  library  of  Tbeophrastus,  they  and  Eudocia.    (29)  Menedemus,  the 

can  only  have  been  so  called  as  hav-  Pyrrhsean,    see    supra    and    Ind. 

ing  been  pupils  of  some  Socratic.  Here.  6,  2  ;  7,  2 ;  according  to  the 

(Cf.  Bockn,  Abhandl.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  latter    passage    Menedemus    was 

1853 ;     Hist.-phil.     Kl.    p.    139.)  held  in  such  respect  by  his  fellow- 

(16)Ev83onofLamp8acn8;  v.  supra,  scholars,  that  in  the  election  of  a 

(17)  Eudemus  of  Cyprus,  the  fnend  successor    to    Speusippus    he,    to- 

of  Aristotle ;  cf.  vol.  ii.  b.  9 ;  i.  45  sq.  get  her  with  Heraclides,   was  only 

2nd  edit.    (18)  Eudoxus,  see  infra,  a  few   votes    behind    Xenocrates. 

(19)   Euphraeus,  see  above.     (20)  (30)    The    soothsayer    Miltas    of 
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Greek  world  which  since  the  Persian  War  had  fallen 
chiefly  under  the  influence  of  Athens.  In  the  Western 
regions,  so  far  as  these  were  at  all  ripe  for  philosophy, 
Pythagoreanism,  then  in  its  first  and  most  flourish- 

Theeaaly(Ptut.Dm,22).  (31)Pam-  coma  Into  connection  with  Socrates, 

Ehilu>,    perhaps   of  Samoa,   whore  or    whether   he    was    only    repre- 

e  beard  Epicurus  ;  Cic.  N.  D.  1.  aented  in  that  connection  by  Plato 

26,  72.   (32)  Philippua  of  Opus,  see  in  order  that  a  part  might  be  given 

infra,  probably  the  same  person  as  to  him  in  tho  dialogues  mentioned. 

Philippua  the  Modmenn.  (33)  Phor-  The  same  may  be   the  case  with 

mio,  see  above.     (34)   Python  of  (37)  the  younger  Socrates  (Pt.  i.  p. 

jEnos,  see  above,  and  I  rid.  Here.  6,  193):  he   seeim  to  have   been  a 

15  so.     (35)  Speuaippus,  see  below,  pupil  of  Plato'a  ;  whether  he    was 

(36) Theietetiistho Athenian:  Plato,  known    to    Socrates    must    remain 

Theiet.  Soph.  Polit.,  of.  Pt.  i-  198  ;  undecided.   (3B)  TheodectesofPha- 

and  supra  IS,  31;   Proct.  in  Eucl.  selis,    the   well-known  rhetorician 

19    w. ;    20    o.    (p.    CO  sq.   Ft.),  and  tragic  poet,  who,  ace.  to  Snid. 

Suidae,    Btair.    distinguishes  from  QttS.,     together     with     lacerates, 

him    a   philosopher    of    the    same  beard   both   Plato    and    Aristotle, 

name  of  Heraclea  in  Pontna,  call-  and  was  often  quoted  by  the  Utter 

ing  the  former  a  pnpil  of  Socrates,  (see  the  index).     More  particulars 

the  latter  an  dcposH)!  nXdrwror.  about  him  are  to  be  found   in  tho 

But  at  the  same    time  he  assorts  passages     pointed    out    by    Bem- 

thnt  the  Socratic  taught  in  Hera-  hardy  ad  (Snid.  sub  voce  ;  cf.  also 

clea ;    be    calls    him  an   astrono-  Pint.  Alex.  17,  end.    (39)  The  ma- 

mor,   and  says   that  he   was   the  thematieian  Theudins  of  Magnesia 

first   to    write  on   the  fivo   regu-  (Prod.   10  u.).     (40)  Timolaus  of 

lar   solids,    whereas,    according    to  Cyzicus :  see  above,  p.  366.     (41) 

Proclus,     the    mathematician    (in  Timonides  the    Leucadian    (lint, 

which  character  Plato  depicts  his  Dio,  22,  30,  31,  35  ;  Diog.  iv.  5,  cf. 

Tbeietetus)  is  nut  distinct  from  the  p.  840),  the  companion  ana  historian 

Platonist.    The  Tlu-ntetus  of  Plato  of  Dio,   seems,   like   Eudomus,   to 

becomes  acquainted  with  Socrates  have     belonged    to    the     Platonic 

only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  school.     (42)   Xenocrates   will  be 

and    ao    far,    even    if   this    trait  spoken  of  later  on.   Several  persons 

is   meant   to    be    historical,    ctinld  whose    connection    with    Plato    is 


scarcely  have  been  called  a  scholar 

uncertnin,   or  who,   at    any   rate, 

of  Socrates.    Everything,  therefore, 

could  not  be  considered  bis  scholars, 

seems  to  support  the  supposition 

were  mentioned,  p.  30  :  e.g.  Calip- 

that  Suidas   made   the  one  Theie- 

pns,  Clearchus,  Chabrias,  Timothe- 

tetus  into   two,    by   referring   two 

us,  Phociou,  the  orators  Hyperides, 

notices,   of  which  tho  one  called 

Lycurgus,  jKachinea,  DerooBtbenea. 

him  a  Socratic   and   the  other  a  Two   women,   Axlothen  of  Phlius 

Platonist,  to  two  distinct  persons,  and  Laatheniaof  Mantinea,  are  said 

Still  the  question  might  be  raised  to    have    frequented    Plato's    dis- 

wbetber   Tbesstetus    did  actually  courses,   Diog.  iii.  46,  iv.  2 ;  Athen. 
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ing  period,  most  probably  hindered  the  spread  of  Plato- 
nism,  despite  the  close  relation  between  the  two  systems. 
The  external  gathering  point  of  the  Platonists  was  that 
garden  near  the  Academy3  which  descended  by  inheri- 
tance from  Plato  to  Speusippus,3  and  afterwards  in 
regular  order  to  each  successive  head  of  the  School : 
the  spirit  of  community  was  maintained  by  the  social 
meals  instituted  by  Plato.4  The  direction  of  the  So- 
ciety was,  as  a  general  rule,  passed  on  by  the  dying  or 
retiring  leader  to  one  of  his  disciples;  but  though 
this  recommendation  was  almost  always  respected,  the 
community  appears  to  have  reserved  to  itself  the  right 
of  final  election.5 


Tii.279e.xii.546d.  Clemens  Strom.  19),  perhaps  stood  in  the  garden, 

iv.  523  A ;  Themist.  Orat.  xxiii.  Speusippus  himself,  however,  does 

295  c.  not  seem  to  have  lived  there  :  cf. 

a  See  above,  p.  25,  49,  p.  24,  48.  Pint.  loc.   cit.   with   Diog.  iv.    3. 

3  This  is  clear,  not  so  much  from  Together  with  the  Museum,  seats 
express  information  (for  even  in  for  the  lectures  are  mentioned 
Plato's  will,  apud  Diog.  iii.  42,  the  (i£ttpa)  (Diog.  19),  which,  however, 
garden  is  not  disposed  of),  as  from  ace.  to  Cic.  Fin.  v.  1,  2,  Diog.  iv. 
the  indubitable  fact  that  it  was  in  63,  were  in  the  Academic  Gyrana- 
the  possession  of  Xenocrates,  Pole-  sium.  The  analogy  of  the  Peripa- 
mo,  and  their  successors  downwards  tetic  and  Epicurean  school,  to  be 
up  to  the  sixth  century  of  the  mentioned  later  on,  confirms  the 
Christian  era ;  cf.  Plut.  De  Exil.  c.  above.  More  details  are  given  apud 
10,  p.  603,  where  by  the  'Academy '  Zumpt  'On  the  continuance  of  the 
in  which  Plato,  Xenocrates,  and  philosophical  schools  in  Athens/ 
Polemo  dwelt,  we  can  only  under-  Abh.derBerl.  Akademie,1842,phil. 
stand  Plato's  garden.  Diog.  iv.  6,  hist.  Kl.  p.  32  [8]  sqq. 
19,  39;  Xenocrates,  Polemo,  Ar-  *  See  p.  28,59.  Ace.  to  Athen.  i. 
cesilaus  lived  in  the  garden.  3sq.  v.  186,  b.  Speusippus  and  Xeno- 
Damasc.  v.  Isid.  158  (more  at  length  crates,  and  then  Aristotle,  composed 
ap.  Suid.nXdrwv,  ii.  b.  297  B) :  the  special  table  laws  for  these  meet- 
produce  of  the  garden  in  his  time  ings.  They  had  a  school  discipline 
formed  only  the  smallest  portion  of  (Diog.  v.  4),  to  which,  among  other 
the  revenues  of  Plato's  successors,  things,  belonged  the  regulation 
The  Museum,  also  erected  by  Plato,  that  every  ten  days  one  of  the  echo- 
in  which  Speusippus  exhibited  pic-  lars  should  be  appointed  dpx^. 
tures  of  the  Graces  (Diog.  iv.  1,  s  The  usual   course,    doubtless, 
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Plato's    immediate    successor   was   his  sister's  son, 
Spensippus.*     He  was  followed  after  eight  years  by 

was  for  the  scholarch,   lefurt 
death,   to  appoint  hie   >■-.■■■ 

this  wee  dona  e.g.  bj  Rpeqai,  _  .         „ 

apod  Diog.  it,  3,  and  ibid,  tid  w«  cannot  be  much  greater,  because 

read  that  Lacydes   was   tbe   first  Spcusippna   (ace.  to  Diog.  iv.   14, 

who  resigned  the  school  to  another  S,   1  ;    tad.  Hercul.  vi.  5,  t.  a.), 

daring    his    lifetime.      Arcesilans  died  01.   110,  2   (339  B.C.  ace.  to 

received    it   (ibid.    32)    after    the  Eue.    Chron.    01.    110,    3),  after 

death    of     Crates,     ^jjuipfaairoi  attaining      a     considerable     age 

airi}  SutpariSov  rifis.     Slit!,  (his  (yncaiAi).  A  ram  on  ins  also,  V.  Arist. 

inpposee  an    election  or,  at  least,  p.    11,    west;    cf.    Hermipp,  apud 

the   consent  or   the    whole  bodj,  Diog.  V.  2,  says  that  in  335,  when 

even  if  this  retirement  was  volun-  Aristotle  came  to  Athens,  ho  was 

taty.      If  the   ontgoing   scholarch  no    longer     olive.       His    reported 

appointed  his   successor,    this    ip-  poverty    is     not    proved     by    tho 

poiatmcnt  required  tbe  consent  of  psoutlo-Cliio'Epist.   10,     Educated 

those  who  were  to  bo  under  him.  under  tbe  influence  of  Plato  (Plut. 

The    Herculanean    catalogue,   at  adul.  et  nm.  «.  32,  p.  71  ;  similarly 

least,    asserts    (cf.   note   1,    'Me-  fret,  am.  c.  21,  p.  491),  he  gave 

nedemus ')    that    after  the  death  himself  up  to  his  philosophical  in- 

of  Speusippus  Xenocratcs  was  car'  struction  ;  according  to  Diog.  iv.  2 

ried   by  only  a  Tew  votes  against  he  also  availed  himself  of  that  of 

H  era  elides  and  Me  nedemus.  Among  Isocratea.     When    Dion    came  to 

the  Peripatetics  we  find,  as  well  as  Athens  a  very  close  connection  waa 

the  ordinary  succession  by  bequest  formed  between  him  anil  Speusip- 

(as  Theophrnstus  according  to  A.  pus,    who    supported    Dien'a  plana 

Cell.  iiii.  5,  and  doubtless  also  tbe  both  in  Sicily,  whither  he  had  ac- 

later  heads),  an  election  of  his  sue-  com panied  Plato  in  his  last  journey, 

cessor  ordered  by  I.vco  (Diog.  t.  and  also  later  on  (Piut.  Die,  17,  22 

70\     Zumpt,  loc.  dL  30  sq.  —see  above,  p.  34,  73,  75 ;  cf.  c. 

'  Fischer,    De    Speusippi  Vita,  35,  and  Ding.  iv.  5  .where  Fischer 

East.       1845.       Speusippus,      the  p.  16,  and  Midler  Cragm.  hist.  gr.  ii. 

nephew  of  Plato,  son  of  Kurymedon  33,  correctly  read  Ti/uiyLdyt  instead 

(who  is,  doubtless,  not  tho  same  as  of  Zifiurtt^t.     Epist.  Socrat.  36,  p. 

the     Enrjmedon      mentioned      in  44.     It  is,  however,  incredible  that 

Plato's  will,  ap.  Dtog.  in.  43,  and  the  letter  was  genuine  out  of  which 

neat  after  Speusippus  amongst  the  Plut.  Do  Adul.  c.   29,  p.  70,  quotes 

executors),  and  Polone  (Diog.iii.  4,  a   passage.     Speusippus   held    the 

iv.  1  ;  Cic.  N.  D.  L   13,32,  etc.),  office  of  teacher  in_the_  Academy 

seems  to  have  been  some  20  yeara  only  eight  years  (Diog.  iv.  1,  lad. 

Kunger    than    Plato.      We    can  Hero.  Ice.   cit.);    having  bocsm a 

nlly    assume    less    difference  in  paralysed   by  illness,  he  appointed 

their    ages,     if    Plato    was    the  Aenocrates  to  be  his  successor,  and, 

eldest  child  of  his  parents.     Sped-  as   it   is  reported,  voluntarily  put 

sippus'    mcther    would    thus    be  an  end  to  his  life   (Diog.  iv.  3; 
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Xenocrates,7  a  man  who  from  his  attachment  to  Plato 8 

might  have  been  expected  to  be  a  faithful  interpreter 

Galen,    hist,   pliil.  c.  2,  p.   226 ;  three  talents ;    Diog.    iv.  5,  Gell. 
Themist.  or.  xxi.  255,  B ;  also  Stob.  N.  A.  iii.  17,  3. 
Floril.  119,  17,  which,  however,  is  7  Van  de  Wynpcrsse,  De  Xeno- 
notconsistent  with  his  self-murder),  crate    Chalcedomo,     Leyd.    1823. 
The  mention  by  Diog.  iv.  4  (pro-    The  mother  city  of  Xenocrates  is 
fessedly  from  Plutarch's  Sulla  and  Chalcedon   (Cic.  Acad.   i.  4,   17 ; 
Lysander,  where,  however,  it  does  Diog.  iv.   6 ;  Strabo,  xii.  4,  9,  p. 
not    occur),    of    the     unavoidable  5(56 ;  Stob.  EcL   i.  62 ;  Athen.  xii. 
<p0€ipia<nt,  depends  entirely  upon  a  530  d.  &c. ;  KapxfSonos  in  Clem, 
confusion.     In   his  younger  years  cohort.  44,  A  ;   Strom,  v.  590,  C. 
Speusinpus  is  said  to  have    lived  Euseb.  pr.  ev.  xiii.  13,  53,  and  iti 
somewnat  licentiously  ;  but  Plato,  the  MSS.  of  Diogenes  and  -'Elian, 
without  much   exhortation,  merely  V.  H.  ii.  41,  xiii.  31,  is  a  mistake  ; 
bv  the  force  of  example,  brought  cf.    Krische  Forsch.  318,  2,  Wyn- 
him  to  better  courses  (Plut.  aaul.  pcrsse,  p.  5 ;  ibid.  9  on  the  name 
et  am.  c.  32,  p.  71,  frat.  am.  c.  21,  of  his    father;    A^athenor).     He 
p.  491).      The  reproaches  heaped  received  the  headship  of  the  school 
upon  him  in  later  times  (apud  Diog.  01.    110,    2;     he    died,    ace.    to 
iv.  1  sq. ;  Athen.vii.279e.  xii.  546  ;  Diog.  iv.    14,  16,  after  holding  it 
d.  Philostr.  V.  Apollon.  c.  35,  p.  43 ;  for  25  years,   consequently  in  01. 
Suidas,  Alaxlro*,  »•  b-  64 ;  Bernh.  116,  3  (n.c.  31})  at  the  age  of  82 
Epist.  Socrat.  36,  p.  44  ;  Tertull.  years  (Lucian,  Macrob.  20,  puts  it 
Apologet.   46)    spring   from    such  at  84,  Censorin.  Di.  nat.  15,  2,  at 
impure*  sources   that  no  stain  can  81);  so  that  he  was  born  01.  96,  1 
thus  accrue  to  his  character.     The  (39 {-  n.c).     As  a  young  man,  he 
calumny,  e.g.,  of  his  deadly  enemy  came  to  Athens,  where  he  is  said 
Dionysius  (ap.  Diog.  and  Athen. )  to  have  been  at  first  the  pupil  of 
seems   to   have    no  other  founda-  iEschines(HegeBander  apud  Athen. 
tion  than  the  fact  that  he  was  an  xi.  507,  c. :  cf.  however  the  remarks 
intimate  friend  of  Lasthenia,  and  Pt.i.  204,  3;  supra,  36,  85),  but  soon 
that  he    started    a    collection    to  passed  over  to  Plato.      Hencefor- 
pay  off  the  debts  of  a  friend  (there  ward  he  remained  the  constant  and 
is  nothing   about  paying   for   his  absolute  follower  of  his  teacher,  and 
tuition).    The    inordinate   love   of  accompanied  him  in   his  last  Si- 
pleasure,  with  which  he  is  charged,  cilian    voyage    (Diog.   iv.    6,  11 ; 
would  hardly  agree  with  his  ethical  JSlian  xiv.  9  ;  cf.  Valer.  Max.  iv. 
principles.     On    other    points   see  1,    ext.   2 ;  iElian   iii.    19    would 
Fischer,  p.  29  sq.     Plut.  Dio,  17  bear  upon  the  subject  if  the  fact 
praises   his  amiability,  Antigonus  were  true).     After  Plato's  death  he 
(see  363,  3)  the  temperance  of  his  went  with  Aiistotle  to  Atarneus,  at 
meals  in    the  Academy.     His  re-  the  invitation  of  Hermius  (Strabo, 
ported  marriage    we    must   leave  xiii.    1,  57,  p.  610);  we   do   not 
undecided.      His  writings   (to   be  know  whether  he  passed  from  here 
mentioned   later   on)    are   said  to  to  Athens  or  to   fiis  native  town, 
have  been  bought  by  Aristotle  for  It  is  perhaps  a  misunderstanding 
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of  the  traditions  of  the  School,  whose  earnestness, 
strength,  and  purity  of  character*  won  for  him  universal 
veneration,10  but  whose  melancholy  cast  of  mind  and 
acrimonious  nature11  qualified  him  far  more  for  the 
dogmatic   establishment   and   mystical  obscuration  of 

Plato's  doctrine  than  for  its  dialectical  development. 

to  suppose  (The mi et.  or.  xii.  255,  M\.  V.  H.  liii.  31.  The  story 
li)  that  Speusippua  cauaed  him  (Dlog.  8;  Athen.  X.  437,  b. ; 
to  come  from  Chalcedon  >n  order  M\.  V.  H.  ii.  41 ;  lad.  Here. 
that  lie  might  band  over  the  school  8,  9,  v.  u.  ]  Wynperfse,  16  aqq.) 
to  him  ;  cf.  Diog.  iv.  3.  While  he  about  Xcnocratea  winning  a  drink- 
wag  at  the  bead  of  the  Aca-  ing  prize  ia,  according  to  Greek 
demy  the  Athenian  magistrates  notiona,  Dot  at  all  at  variance 
once  had  him  sold  aa  a  slave  with  hi  a  moderation,  bat  is  to 
because    he    could    not    pay   the  bo  judged  according   to  the  well- 

Eroteclton-tni    levied    on    metics,  known  Socratic  precedent  (see  Pt. 

nt    he    was  re'eased    by    Deme-  i.  p.  63sq).    The  golden  cbaplet 

trim   1'halerius  (Diog.  iv.   14,   cf.  which  be  won  on  this  occasion  ho 

Plut.     Haniin.     12,    vit.    I.    orat.  gave  away. 

vii.    16,    p.   843).      He    is    said  w  See  on  the  recognition  which 

to   have  rejected   the  offer  of  full  Xenocrates  found  in   Athens,  and 

Athenian  citizenship  from    rcpug-  thu  consideration  which  was  shown 

nance    to    the    prevailing  state  of  him  by  Aleiander  and  otherprinces, 

affairs   (Plut.    Pnoc.    c.  29,    Ind.  Diog.  7,  8,  9,  ii.;   Plut.  Phocion,  c. 

Here.  8).    He  died  of  an  accidental  27,  vit.  pud.  c.  ii.  p.  533;  adv. Col. 

wound  (Diog.  14).     On  his  pictures  32,9,  p.  1126;  Ind.  Here.  7,10, 

sec  Wynperese,  53  aqq.  sqq.,  and  other  passages  quoted  in 

9  See  preceding  note.  the  previous  note.    The  narrative 

1  We  nave  many  traits  recorded  about  Polemo  (sue  below)  corrobo- 

of  Xenocrntes'  earnestness,  auste-  ratea  the  impression  produced  by 

ritj-,  contcntedness,  integrity,  love  hie  personality  ;  Diog.  6. 

of    truth,    and    conscientiousness ;  »  Cf.      Cic.    Off.    i.     30,    109; 

seo  Dioj.  iv.  7-9,  ii.  19 ;  Cic.  ad  Plut.  De  Audiendo,  c.  18,  p.  47 ; 

Att.  i.  16;  pro  Unlbo,  5,  12  ;  Tubc.  corjug.  prsac.   c.  28,    p.  141  ;  vit. 

v.  32,  91 ;  Off.  i.  30,  109  ;  Valcr.  pud.  c.   ii.   p.  533  ;  Amator.  23, 

Max.  ii.  10,  eit.  2  ;  iv.  3,  eit.  3 ;  13,  p.  769  ;    Diog.   6,   where  are 

vii.  2,  eit.  6  (where,  however,  others  the     well-known      expressions     of 

mention      trimenides;     Wjnpersae  Plato:  "EtriKpani  Bit  rah  Jfdf lair, 

44) ;  Plut.  Alex.  virl.  c.  12,  p.  333;  and  about    Xenocrates  and  Aris- 

Sto.    rep.    20,   6.   p.    1043;    Stob.  tolle :     if    olor    Ittov    dor    6W 

I'W,].  r>,  UK  17,25;  Thcmist.  or.  d\«'a>u,    and    r£    pit    pOwwtt   *>i 

ii.  26  A  ;  xxi.  252  A  ;  Athen.  lii.  t$  St^Xirai.    The  latter,  however, 

530  d. ;  Hesycb,  and  Huidas,  Swo-  ia    told   of  others;     see    Diog.    v. 

spdTT/r,      Hit    mildness   even    to-  39  ;  Cic.  De  Orat.  iii.  9,  36  ,  Wyn- 

wnrds  animals  ia  noticed,  Dlog.  10,  persse,  p.  13. 
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Besides  these  two,  there  are  mentioned  among  Plato's 
personal  disciples  Heraclides  of  Pontus,12  who,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  more  of  a  learned  man  than  a  phi- 
losopher,13 and  is  often  claimed  for  other  schools;14 


12  On  the  life  and  writings  of 
Heraclides  cf.    Diog.   v.   86  sqq.; 
Roulez,    De  vitA  et  scriptis  He- 
raclid®  P.  in  the  Annales  Acad. 
Lovan.    viii.    1824 ;    Deswert,  De 
Heraclide  P.,  L6wen,  1830;  Miil- 
Jer,  Fragm.  hist.  gr.  ii.  197  sqq. ; 
Kri8che    Forsch.    325  sq.      Born 
at    Heraclea    in    Pontus   (Strabo, 
xii.  3,  1,  p.  641  ;  Diog.  86,  Suid. 
.'Hpa/tXetf.),    wealthy,  and  of   an 
illustrious  house  (Diog.  Suid.  loc. 
cit.),  he  came  to  Athens,  where  he 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Platonic  school  by  Speusippus 
(Diog.  86).    If  it  is  "true  that  on 
his  last  Sicilian  voyage  (361  B.C.) 
Plato     transferred    to    nim     the 
headship  of  the  school  (Suid.  see 
p.   34,  73),  he  can  scarcely  have 
teen    younger    than   Xenocrates; 
and    as   he  could    speak  of   the 
founding    of    Alexandria     (Plut. 
Alex.  c.  26),  he  must  have  lived 
beyond    01.    112,    2     (b.c.    330). 
According  to  Demetrius, apud  Diog. 
89,  he  liberated  his  native  city  by 
killing  a  tyrant.     This,  however, 
scarcely  fits  in  with  the  history 
of  Heraclea  ;  for  it  cannot  refer  to 
the  murder  of  Clearchus  (Roulez, 
p.   11  sq.).       Perhaps  Demetrius 
confused  nim  with  the  Thracian 
of   the    same    name    (supra,   30, 
64).    Ace.  to  the  Ind.  Here.  7, 
6  sq.,  after  the  death  of  Speusi^ms, 
when  Xenocrates  was  chosen  lioa«l 
of  the  school   (i.e.  b.c.  339),  lio 
returned  home  and  established  a 
school  of  his  own  (h-epw  xeplira- 
top    ical    ZuiTpifSyiv    Ka.T4<mj<raTo). 
The  stories  about  his  death,  apud 


Diog.  89-91,  Suid.  sub  voce,  Ind. 
Here.  9  sq.,  which  are  in  all  other 
respects  improbable,  and  remind 
us  of  the  similar  myths  about. 
Empedoclcs  (see  vol.  i.  CCS  sq.), 
say  that  it  occurred  there. 

13  His  comprehensive  knowledge 
is  obvious  not  only  from  the  width 
of  his   literary   activity   and   the 
remnants  of  his  works,  extending 
as  they  do  to  all  parts  of  science 
then  known — metaphysics,  physics, 
ethics,    politics,    music,    rnetoric, 
history,  and  geography  (see  Diog. 
v.    86   sqq. ;    further   information 
apud  Roulez,  18    sqq.  ;    52  sqq. ; 
Miiller,    loc.    cit.),  out    from   the 
frequent   mention  of  him  in    the 
ancients.     Cicero  calls  him  (Tusc. 
v.  3,  8)  doctus  imprimis;  (Divin. 
i.  23,   46)    doctus   vir;    Plutarch 
borrows    from    him    many   pieces 
of  information,   and   ad?.  Col.  14, 
2  ;    p.  1 1 15    (cf.    n.  p.  suav.  viv. 
2,    2,    p.    1086),    represents   him 
as    one    of  the    most    important 
philosophers  of  the  Academic  and 
Peripatetic  school.      On  the  other 
hand,    Plutarch    also    calls    him, 
Camill.   22,  fivdibSrjs   Kal  r\afffia- 
rlar,   Timseus  np.   Dio£.  viii.    72 
Trapa8o£o\6yoi,  the  Epicurean    in 
Cic.  N.  D.  i.  13,  34   savs:  pue- 
rilibus  fabulis  refersit  Ubros,  and 
several   instances    of   his  uncriti- 
cal  credulity  are   also  known  to 
us;    cf.    Diojr.   viii.    67,  72;  Io. 
Lvdus,  De  Mens.  iv.  29,  p.  181 ; 
Cic.  Divin.  i.  23,  46 ;  Athen.  xii. 
521  e.    We  shall  find  that  his  con- 
tributions to  philosophy  were  un- 
important; but  as  a  physicist,  owing 
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Philippus  of  Opns,  a  distinguished  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  editor  of  the  Laws,  and  probably  author 
of  the  Epinomis ;  '•  and  Hesticeus  of  Perinthus.1*    The 

to  Lis  doclrino  of  the  revi.lution  of  patetic    school    wians  improbable 

tho  earth  round  an  mis,  bo  lakes  from  what   we  know  of  his  philo- 

no  inconsiderable  position  ;  and  if  sopor ;    that  be    heard    Aristotle 

the  quotation,  p.   34,  73  ('  Mene-  (Sotion  sp.  Diog.  86)  is  unlikely, 

demus  '),  ia    correct,    not  only  his  becaiisa  of  the  relative  ages  of  t fie 

fellow -pupil  a,    but   Plato    himself  tiro,  and  because  be   left  Athens 

must    hare    made  much  of  him.  before  Ariitatle's  return.   Hia  views 

His  writings,  with  regard  to  which  confirm  our  opinion  ol  a  connection 

Diog.    v.    92,    perhaps    wrongly,  with  the  Pythagoreans  (Diog.  loc. 

charges  him  with  plagiarism,  were  cit.).     He  himself,  in  the  fragment 

composed   at   least   partly  in   the  »p.    Porphyr.  in    Ptolem.    Harm. 

form  of  dialogues;  cf.  Diog.  80 ;  p.    213    sqq.    (apnd    Itoulez,    p. 

Cic.  ad  Alt.  liii.  19 ;  ad  Quinlum  101),  quotes  a  passage    from  Ar- 

fr.  iii.  6",  Procl.  in  farm,  i.  end  ;  cliytas, 

vol.  lv.  54.     His  manner  ol  expo-        "  Philippus    of  Opus   was,  ac- 

sition   is   rightly  praised  hy  Dio-  cording  to  SuiJ.  *i\4ffo^oi  (before 

genes,  88  so,.  this    word    the    lemma    $<,\inrni 

"  Diogenesrcprcentsbim  among  'Oraiyrioi  bos  undoubtedly  fallen 

the  Penpatelics,  nfier  having  him-  out ;  cf.  Bcrnbardy  ad  loc.,  Snckow, 

self  called  him  a  Platonisl,  v.  86  ;  Form  d.  plat.  Bohr.  149  f.),  a  pupil 


c 


Btobreus  also  treats  him  as  a  Peri-  of  Socrates   and    Plato.       Really, 

itetie,  Eel.  i.  580  ;  cf.  634  ;  Cicero,  however,  he  was  only  the  pupil  of 

>wever  (Divin.  I.  23,  4G;  N.  D.  i.  the  Utter;   as  vce  see  from   the 

13,  34  ;  Tute.  v.  3,  8  ;  Lcgg.  iii.  6,  further    statement :     Sa    Si    sari 

14);    Slrabo   (iii.  3,    1,   p.  541);  4>fXi**-w   rir  Umiin.     He   di- 

and    Suiilas  'H/xurXsfl.  place    him  vided    Plato's    Laws    into    twelve 

antler  the  Platonic  auhool.    Proclus  booka  ;  tho  thirteenth  he  seema  to 

in  Tim,  281  E,  cannot  intend  tocon-  have  added  himself.    In  harmony 

trndict  what  ha  himself  snid  p.  28  with  the  latter  statement  Diog.  Hi. 

C;   either  the    words    ore    to    be  37  aay» :  (mi  re1  £mi>oYi  «fXiT»oj 

nndoretood  differently  or  the  test  i 'Oiroiwrio!  tooi  fi6)iovs  airoC  uere-- 

to  bo  altered.  That  Herficlides  was  ypaif'ti'  trrat  ir  nyp$.     toit-ou  Si 

a  pupil  of  Plato  is  indubitable,  and  ml    r^»    'Eriyo/tila    ipaclr    ttm. 

is  confirmed    among    other  things  Proclus  follows  the  same  supposi- 

by  his  ediling  the  Platonic   dis-  tion  when  (iu  the  quotation  of  Ilia 

courses  on  the  Good  (Simpl.  Phva.  TTooXey.   t.    H\ir.    <pi\*r.    c.   25; 

104  b.;  see  p.  362,  2),  and  by  the  Plat.  Opp.  cd.  Hem,  vi.  218)  bo 

fact  (Prod,  in  Tim.  2w  C),that  Plato  proves  the  spnriousness  of  tho  Epi- 

caused   him   to  collect  the  poems  nomis  by  showing  that  Plato  could 

ofAntimacbus  in  Colophon.     (Cf.  not  possibly  have  hud  time  lor  its 

Krische,  325  sq, ;  Iiockh  d.  Kosm.  composition,  as    death    prevented 

Syst.  d.  Plat.  129  sq.)    That  he  him   from    roit    rb/xovt    ItopSiita- 

subsequently  went  orer  to  the  Peri-  trQat.    Fhilipptu  ia   not,  however, 
O  0 
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celebrated  astronomer,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos,17  had  also 

expressly  mentioned.  Among  the  well-known  astronomer  of  this 
twenty  -  three  written  treatises  name,  because  most  of  the  passages 
which  Suidas  citos  as  belonging  to  which  mention  the  astronomer 
Philippus,  there  are  six  moral  Philippus  designate  him  simply  by 
treatises,  a  work  on  the  Gods  in  this  name,  without  finding  it  ne- 
two  books,  treatises  about  the  cessary  to  add  '  the  Opantian  '  in 
Opuntian  Locrians,  about  Plato,&c,  order  to  distinguish  him  from  any 
and  eleven  mathematical,  ostrono-  other  of  the  same  name.  When 
mical,  and  meteorological  works,  e.g.  Alexander  loc.  cit.  says  simply: 
As  an  astronomer  (<rx<>Xct<ra$  rotj  ${Xunror  6  iraipos  flXdrwpoj,  there 
HCTtuipois)  Philippus  is  mentioned  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  did  not 
not  merely  by  Suidas,  but  had  know  two  Platonic  scholars  of  this 
made  himself  an  important  reputa-     name. 

tion  in  this  department;  cf.  Plut.        16  Hestiseus  is  mentioned  as  a 
n.  p.  suav.  t.   sec.  Epic.  ii.  2,  p.     Platonist  by  Diogenes,  iii.  46,  as 
1093;    Hipparch.  in  Arat.  Phoen.    the  editor  of  the  Platonic  discourses 
5.  6  ;  Geminus.  Isag.  in  Ar.  Pboen.    on  the  Good  by  Simpl.  Phys.  104 
c.  6,  p.  47  Halma ;  Ptolern.  4<£<re<r    b.  cf.  supra,  p.  26,  53 ;  his  own 
airXavuv,  who  often  cites  his  tirier}-    investigations  are  referred   to  by 
puiffia  together  with  those  of  Calip-    Throphrastus,     Metaph.     p.     313 
pus,  Euctemon,  &c;  Plin.  H.  nat.     (Fragm.   12,  13    WiramJ  ;    Stob. 
xviii.  31,  312 ;  Vitruv.  De  Archit.     Eel.  i.   250 ;    Exc.   e  Floril.  Jo. 
ix.  7  ;  Stob.  Eel.  i.  558 ;  Joh.  Lyd.    Damaac.  17,  12  (Stob.  Floril.  ed. 
De  mens.  iv.   13 ;  Alex.  Aphr.  in     Mein.  iv.  174). 
Meteorol.  118  a.  (Arist.  Meteorol.        17  Ideler  on  Eudoxus,  Abhandl. 
ed.  Ideler,  ii.  127),  who  tells  us    d.  Berl.  Akad.  v.  J.  1828 ;  Hist, 
about  his  explanation  of  the  rain-    phil.  Kl.  p.    189  sqq.  v.  J.  1830, 
bow.      As    13ockh     has     shown    p.  49  sqq.     Eudoxus*  native  town 
(Sonnenkreised.  Alten,  34  sqq.)by    is    unanimously    called     Cnidos, 
a  comparison  of  all  the  statements    and  his  father,  ap.  Diog.  viii.  86, 
about    him     and     his    writings,     Machines.     The  year  of  his  birth 
'  Philippus  the  Medmtean '    (from    and  death  is  not  known  ;  Euscbius' 
Medama  in  Bruttium)  is  not  die-    statement  in  the  Chronicon,  that 
tinct  from  him.     This  Philippus  is    he  flourished  01.  89,  3,  makes  him 
mentioned  by  Sleph.  Bvz.  (De  Urb.     much  too  old.     It  is  true  that  he 
MVfyuu),  and  apud  Procl.  in  Eucl.     brought  over  letters  of  recommen- 
19,  and  p.  67  fr.  ( where  MeS/icnos    dation  from  Agesilaus  to  Nectana- 
is  to  be  substituted  for  Merotof  or    bis  of  Egypt  (Diog.    87),  and  if 
Mevdalos),  in  a  catalogue  of  the    Nectanabis   II.   is  intended,    this 
mathematicians    of   the    Platonic    journey  must  have  happened   be- 
school  who  succeeded  the  Opuntian    tween  01.  104,  3,  and  107,  3  (362 
Philippus;  it  may  be  that  Philip-    and350n.c. ;  if  Nectanabis  L,  not 
pus  was  born  at  Opus,  and  after-    before  01.  101,  2  (374  B.C.).     ^El. 
wards  lived  in  Medama,  a  Locrian    V.  H.  vii.  17  represents  him  as 
colony,   or  vice  vertd.    We  must    visiting  Sicily  somewhat  later  than 
suppose  that  there  was  only  one     Plato,  and  consequently  after  367 
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attended  Plato's  lectures,18  and  occupied  himself,  in 
addition  to  his  own  particular  science,  with  enquiries  of 
a  more  general  kind.1*   Of  these  enquiries  we  know  very 

B.C.    (see   p.    32,  67).      With  tliia  details,  Philoatr.  Inc.  clt.,  cf.  Ideler, 

agrees  the  statement  of  Apollodorus  1830,  53) ;  later  on  he  lived  in  high 

ap.    Diog.    00,    who   makes  him  honour  in  hia  native  city,  to  which 

flourish  01.  103,  1(867  B.C.).   (The  he   gave   laws   (Diog.   88;    Plut. 

words    must    refer    to    him;    (he  adv.  Col.  32,  0,  p.  1126  ;  of.  Theod. 


preceding      clause      tiipLaKBiitr  — 

cur.  gr.  aff.   ix.   12,  p.   134) ;  his 

i/ialwt  is  either  spurious  or  more 

observatory  was  shown  for  a  long 

probably  to  be  rejected  altogether 
as  a  gloss.)     Ilia  ago  is  given  in 
Diog.Tiii.90,91  as  fifty-three  years. 
According  to  Arist.  Eth.  N.  x.  2 

time   (Strabo,   ii.  5,   14,   p.   119, 
xvii.  1,  30,  p.  807).    Hia  character 
is  praised  by  Arist.  Eth.  N.    i.  3 

beginn.     On   his  writings  and  dis- 

beginn. i.  12,  1101  b.  28  ;  Motaph. 

coveries  ns  a   mathematician  and 

ml.  8,  1073  b.  17  sqq.,  i.  0,  991  a. 

astronomer  see  Ideler  loc.  cit. 

_.,  ___!.  0,  1079  b.  21,  he  could  la  According    to    Sotion    apud 

not  have  been  living  at  the  time  Diog.  86,  the  fame  of  the  Socr&tic 

these    treatises    were    composed,  schools  brought    him  to   Athens, 

Poor    as    be    was,    he   obtained,  where,  however,  he  only  stayed  two 

through  hia  friends,  the  means  for  months.     Cicero,     Divio,   ii.    42, 

his  educational   travels  (Diog.  86  87 ;    Rep.    i.    14,   22,   calls    him 

eq.1.     Besides  Plato  (see  following  Platoiia  auditor ;  Strabo,  xiy.  2, 

note],  Archjtaa   and  thn   Sicilian  15,   p.  656,  and  Prod,   in    End. 

physician  l'hiliatio  are  mentioned  i.    19   (67   Fried!.),    his    trttpot ; 

as  bis  teachers    (Diog.   86) ;    in  Plut.  adv.  Col.  32,  9,  p.  1136,  his 

Egypt,  the  priest  Chocuphia  is  said  o-utTJeijr   together   with    Aristotle; 

to  have    introduced   him    to    the  Philoslr.  v.  Soph.  i.  1,  says  ;  EOS. 

knowledge  of  his  caste  (Diog.  90,  toui    {y  'AtoJjjmi?    \oyovi    Iiiwi 

Plut.   Is.  et  Os.  c.   10,   p.    354 ;  UtyorTutiu ;     Alex.    Aphrod.    ad 

■Clemens  Strom,  i.  303  D ;  Philoatr.  Metaph.  i.  9,  891  a.  14 :  EM.  t£» 

v.  Soph.  i.    1,  makes  liim  extend  nXdrurm  yyupiiiur,   Asclep.   ibid, 

his  travels  still   farther).      Strabo  IlXarumor,     ac>x»TJ;t    nXdruifoi. 

(see  22,  43)  gives  the  duration  of  Cf.  Sosigenes  npud  Schol.  in  Arist. 

bis  residence  there  as  thirteen  jenrs,  498  a.  -lu,  perhaps  on  the  authority 

which    is   just    as   incredible   aa  ofEudemus.  The  nnbistorical  state- 

Strabo's  other  statement  that  he  ments  in  Pint.,  gen.  Socr.  7,  p.  579 

was  in  company  with  Plato  ;  Diog.  (ep.  Plat.  xiii.  360  c),  and  the  more 

87  speaks  only  of  one  year  and  four  probablo  statements,  v.  Marc  14, 

months.     The  statements  of  Dio-  ou.  conviv.  tin,  2,  i.  7,  p.  718, pre- 

dorus,  i.  98,  Senecn,  Qu  Nat.  vii.  3,  suppose  a  close  connection  of  the 

2,  as  to  the  results  of  his  Egyptian  two.    Diogenes    counts    Eudoxus 

travels,  are  certainly  much  exag-  among  the  Pythagoreans ;  so,  too, 

gerated  (cf.  Ideler,  1828,  204  to.).  Iambi,  in  Nicom.  Arithm.  p.  11. 

Afterwards  he  studied  in  Cyzicus  "  This    is    presupposed    in    the 

(Diog.  87,  who  adds  some  improbable  statement  ap.  Diog.  that  the  pliysi- 

o  o  2 
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little,  and  that  little  is  directly  opposed  to  genuine 
Platonism.  Xenocrates  was  followed,  as  head  of  the 
Academy,  by  Polemo,20  whom  he  had  converted  from  & 
disorderly  life  to  serious  purpose  and  moral  rectitude, 
by  the  influence  of  his  personal  character  and  dis- 
courses.21 The  successor  of  Polemo  was  his  scholar  and 
friend  Crates,22  whose  eminent  fellow-disciple  Crantor2* 


cian  Chrysippus  heard  from  him 
ret  re  xepl  Ot&w  teal  Kbfffiou  real  tuv 
HertupoXoyovfiivtov.  Eudocia,  sub 
voce,  makes  of  this  treatises  vepl 
0€u>r,  and  the  like. 

*  Polemo  of  Athens  succeeded 
his  teacher,  01.  116,  3  (31$  B.C.), 
see  840, 1,  and  died,  ace.  to  Euseb. 
Chronicon,  01. 127,  3  (270  B.C.),  at 
a  good  old  age,  as  Diog.  says  iv. 
20.  With  this  agrees  the  state- 
ment that  Arcesilans,  who  died  at 
seventy-five,  01.  134,  4  (241  b.c), 
Diog.  44,  71,  and  who  was  conse- 
quently bom  316  B.C.,  lived  in 
friendship  with  C  ran  tor  (who  died 
before  Polemo)  and  with  Po'cmo 
himself  (Diog.  iv.  22,  27,  29  sq.). 
The  statement  that  Arcesilans 
flourished  in  01.  120,  i.e.  300  b.c. 
(Diog.  45,  following  Apollodor.), 
cannot  be  brought  into  agreement 
with  this,  but  is  of  no  importance, 
standing  as  it  does  in  such  direct 
contradiction" with  the  most  certain 
fundamental  points,  that  we  must 
suppose  that  there  is  either  a  con- 
fusion or  a  mistake  in  writing. 

n  The  event  is  well  known  and 
frequently  mentioned;    see  Diog. 
iv.  16  so.;  Ind.  Hercul.  13  (which 
follows  the  same  source  as  Diogenes, 
viz.     Antigonus    the    Carvstian) 
Pint,    de    adulat.    c.    32,  V#  71 
Lucian,  Accus.  c.  16  sq.;  Epictet 
Dissert,    iii.    1,    14,   iv.   11,   30 
Origen    c.  Cels.    i.    64,    iii.    67; 


Themist.  orat.  xxvi.  303  D; 
Horace,  Sat.  ii.  3,  253  sqq. ;  Valer. 
Max.  vi.  9,  ext.  1 ;  Augustine,  epist. 
154,  2  c.  Julian,  i.  12,  35.  In 
Diog.  iv.  17  sqq.  (Hind.  Here.  loc. 
cit.)  we  get  instances  of  the  grave 
dignity,  the  immovable  firmnessP 
and  the  noble  tranquillity  for 
which  Polemo  afterwards  became 
distinguished.  Other wiso  we  know- 
nothing  about  his  life. 

22  The  Athenian  Crates  lived  in 
the  most  intimate  friendly  relation- 
ship with  Polemo,  as  did  Crantor 
ana  Arcesilans  afterwards  (Diog. 
iv.  17,  21  sqq.;  Ind.  Here.  15,  16r 
v.  in  sqq.).  He  seems  not  to  have 
held  the  office  of  head  of  the  school 
for  long,  as  his  predecessor  died  in 
the  year  270  b.c,  and  his  successor,, 
whose  revolutionary  activity  must 
have  lasted  some  time,  died  in  241 
b.c,  v.  supra.  According  to  Diog. 
23,  ho  left  behind  him  not  only 
philosophical  writings  and  treatises 
on  comedy,  but  popular  and  diplo- 
matic orations.  He  cannot  have 
remained  aloof  from  politics. 

28  Kayser,  De  Crantore  Aca- 
demico,  Heidelb.  1841.  Crantor 
whs  born  at  Soli,  in  Sicily,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  soon  attracted 
attention.  Thence  he  came  to- 
Athens,  where  he  frequented  the 
school  of  Xenocrates,  together  with 
Polemo  (Diog.  iv.  24 ;  Ind.  Here. 
16,  1  sqq.) ;  he  cannot,  therefore,. 
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lad  previously  died.  Nest  to  Crates  came  Arcesilaus ; 
with  him  the  Academy  entered  on  a  new  phase  of  scien- 
tific development,  which  must  be  considered  later  on. 

The  members  of  the  Older  Academy  professed  to 
maintain  Plato's  doctrine  generally  unaltered ; M  bnt  they 
chiefly  adhered  to  its  later  form.  In  pursuing  his  enqui- 
ries into  numbers  and  their  elements,  they  approximated 
very  closely  to  the  Pythagoreans,  so  that  their  metaphy- 
sics became  au  abstruse  dogmatism  B  with  a  large  admix- 
ture of  arithmetical  and  theological  mysticism.  At  the 
period  when  Plato's  metaphysics  showed  Pythagorean 
tendencies,  we  find  that  his  Ethics  were  of  the  more 
popular  kind  described  in  the  Laws;  and  this  was  also  the 

have  been  m 
than  PoletW 

Xenocrates1  death,  be  refused  llie  Kayser,   34   sqq., 

invitation  to  establish  a  school  of  views  of  Wyltenbacli  and  others  on 

bis  own,  and  continued  to  listen  to  this  subject. 

the  discourses  of  his  admired  friend         "That  they  actually  did  so  is 

Diog.  24  sq.  17).  With  Arcesilaus,  asserted  by  Cicero,  following  An- 

whom  he  nun  over  for  the  Academy,  tiochus  (nee  Acad.  i.  4,  14,  cf,  12, 

ho  lived  in  thn  most  confidential  43 ;  Fin.  v.  3,  7,  8,  6,  16) ;    Acad. 

connection,    and    left   him    a    con-  i.  0,  34  (on  Speusippua,  Xenocrates, 

siderahlo  property  (Diog.  28  sq.  24  Tolemo,    Crates,    Crantor) :    dili- 

sq.;  Nnmen.  ap.  Euseb.  pnep.  Ev.  genter  ta,qyaa iiiperioribui tuxtpt- 

xiv.  6,3).     He  died  before  l'olemo,  rant,  tuebantur;   cf.  Diog.  iv.  ], 

apparently  nt  a  good  old  age  (Diog.  of  Wpeusippus.    On  the  contrary, 

27,  25),  hut  the  year  of  his  death  Numcn.  ap,   Enseb.  priec.  Ev.  liv. 

cannot    be   fixed   more   definitely.  6,  1  sqq.,  and  Euseb.  himself,  ibid. 

Hi*  writings,  altogether  of  moderate  4,  14  !  roWaxv  rapaXierrtt  t4  31 

extent  (30,001)  lines,  says  Diog.  24),  crptpkourm,     oi*      Mpxirar     tj 

are   lost,  except  a  few  fragments  trpurn   otaioxp,   which   Numenius 

(collected  by  Kayser,  p.    Vi  sqq),  strongly  blames.     Which  was  right 

which,  however,  still  enable  us  to  will  he  seen  immediately, 
recognize  his  choice  diction  (Diog.        "  Tho   Academician  apud   Cic. 

27)  and  pleasing  fulness  of  style.  Acad.  i.  4,  17,  sq.  designates  the 

Tho     most    celebrated     of     them  dogmatic  formulation  of  the  system 

was  hi*  small  treatise  rtpl  rirBavt  as  a  departure  Irani  the   Socratio 

(Cic.  Acad.  ii.  44,  135;  Diog.  27),  manner  common  to  Aristotle  and 

which  was  copied  by  Cicero  in  his  the  contemporary  Platonists. 
Consolatio,  and,  in  some  points,  in 
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case  with  the  philosophers  of  the  Academy.  Unlike  their 
master,  they  seem  to  haye  neglected  the  severer  enquiries 
of  Dialectic ;  nor  did  they  (except  in  the  direction  of 
astronomy  and  mathematics)  pay  much  attention  to  the 
investigation  of  natural  science,  already  discouraged  by 
him.  We  know,  however,  so  little  about  these  men 
that  it  is  often  impossible  to  combine,  even  by  probable 
conjecture,  the  scattered  fragments  of  their  doctrines 
that  have  come  down  to  us  into  any  connected  whole. 

Plato's  nephew,  Speusippus,26  though  greatly  inferior 
to  Aristotle  in  philosophic  genius,  seems  to  have  re- 
sembled him  in  his  desire  for  definiteness  and  experi- 
mental completeness  of  knowledge.  Being  convinced 
of  the  interdependence  of  all  knowledge,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  possess  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  anything  without  the  knowledge  of  all! 
things  besides :  for  to  know  what  a  thing  is,  we  must 
know  wherein  it  is  distinguished  from  other  things  > 
and  to  know  this,  we  must  know  how  these  other  things 
are  constituted.27     He  therefore  sought  to  gain  a  basis. 

M  Cf.   on   his  doctrine  Brandis,  8ia<ptpa,  trcpov  to&tov.     By  rtpis 

Gr.-rom.  Phil.  ii.  b.   1,  p.  6  sqq.  we  are  to  understand  Speusippus, 

On  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  according  to  the  commentator*  in 

doctrine  of  numbers,  Rhein.  Mus.,  loc,  Philoponus,  Theraistiup,  i.  92,. 

v.    Niebuhr    and    Brandis,   ii.   4 ;  15  Rq.,    Sp.,   and    an    anonymous 

Ritter,  ii.   524   sqq.  ;     Ravaisson,  writer    who  appeals  to  Eudenius 

Speusippi   de   primis   rerura   prin-  (Schol.   in    Arist.   298  a.    11-25). 

cipiis  placita,  Par.  1838  ;  Krische,  Whether  Themistius  has  preserved 

Forschungen,  i.  247  sqq.  Speusippus'  own   words   is  uncer- 

87  Arist.  Anal.  Post.  ii.  13,  97  a.  tain.    Writers  so  little  trustworthy 

6 :  Mb  be  bcirbv  bpt$6ucvov  koX  diai-  as  Philoponus  and  the  later  Eustra- 

povfAevor  HiravradStvcuTdiivTa.  kaL-  tius  in  Post.  Anal.  50  a.  o.  b.  o., 

T04  iduraroy  <f>a<rl  rivet  chat  rdj  cannot    bo    depended    on   for   the 

btafopat  clbbat  ras  irpbs  Ikclgtov  /jl^j  statement    that    Speusippus    used 

clSdra  tKCLorov.  dveu  be  rd>v  duupopwv  the  dictum  in  order  to  invalidate 

o&k  clvat  Zkckttov  elbivat.    ob  yap  fi)j  conceptual  definition  and  division. 

biafopct,  ravrbv  clvat  rofrrtp,  ob  bi  Such  eristic  views  arc  ascribed  to- 
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for  enquiry  by  means  of  a  comparative  snrvey  of  the 
different  spheres  of  the  Actual.38     And  while  thus  at>- 

tributing  greater  worth  to  experience  than  Plato  had 
done,   his  theory  of  knowledge   softened  the    abrupt 

opposition  which  Plato  had  assumed  between  the  sen- 

Speusippus  by  no  a 

Spa  and   Itaipinc 

attributed      to     him,     rightly     or  books  of  tlio  '0)io<a,  or,  according 

wrongly.  (Diog.  iv,  5:  the  ttatpi-  lo  the  fuller  title  given  in  Diog.fi: 

aits  may  be  thoso  spoken  of  nbove,  ruir  repl  ri)»  wpayinrttar  iftolwr 

40,  5,  whereas  our  Pseudo-PInlonic  (the    preceding   tidXayt*   is  justly 

definitions  are  too  poor,  and  eon-  questioned  by  Krische,  Forscb.  253, 

tain  too  much  that  is  Peripatetic  for  the  reason  that  a  work  of  thin 

to  suit  Speusippus.)     Such  views,  kind   could  Iinrdly  be  written   in 

in  fact,  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  dialogic  form  :  perhaps  S  laXoyol 

his  whole  scientific  attitude :  he  is  is    the    right    reading.     Diogenes 

dogmatic,  and  oven  in  the  little  we  connects  with  it  one  or  two  other 

know  of  him,  by  no  means  deficient  similar  works:  Btaipiaai  itoi  wobi 

either  in   definitions  or  divisions,  ri     3/ioia     iroBiaut).     In    this 

Of  the   latter  we    shall    have    in-  treatise,  as  we  see  from  the   frsg- 

stances  presently ;  for  the  former,  meats    in    Athenieus,    Speusippus 

cf.    Pint.    piat.    on.  viii.    4,   3,  p.  examined    the    various    Kinds     ot 

1007,  where  a  definition  of  Time  plants   and    unimals,    classing    to- 

is  [riven.  get  her  those  that  are  related,  and 

8  To  ibis  belongs  that  euqniry  separating  the  unlike.  Cf.  Athenieus 

-j names  which  Simplicius  iii.  80  c.:  ZraVtrrc-i  6' ir  Sivripv 

mentions  in  Categ.  (Scbol.  in  Ariel.  '0  polar  rapa-nX^ata  ilrai  icijpuJiaj, 

43  b.    10  a.  31,  41  b.  30 ;  and  7  ropfiput,  orpa^Xoui,  nAy^oft .  .  . 

/S,   9    a,    J    Basil).     (Names    are  In  i  Irtinrrot  <!{>}i  r<a<*  [He 

divided  into  rafouivvpa  and  irepii-  «arap[0jMlrn<  (Dyvour,  trirH,  pv% 

rvpa:  on  the  one  side, opJiwpa and  rivvai,  auX^vai,  ial  iv  SX\f  pipt 

rurwru/ia ;  and  on  the  other  trtptb-  So-rpta,  XordSat.     Again,  105  b. 

rvfi.il,  xo\vwrvpa,  and    rapt&rvptt.)  Swdnrwas  St  iv  Sturipy  'Opaiuv 

Cf.     Diog.      iv,     2 :     ooVot     rpw-  wapairX)}cria  jn/nr  firm  riir  pa\a- 

rot,  Ka8d  fan  AioJwpo*  .  .  .  .  ,  ir  ftwrpdsw  t&pator,  k.t.\.  iv.  133  b.: 

ioii  naffjintxrir  iSiiaara  to  hhki'OI'  ten  5'  ij  Mp«u7ri7  £ptr  6funor  rimyi 

■at    aurifKiliiiat    taBieor   fy    Jwi-  nai  rtyortip,  ills   Srciaatrot   wapl- 

Tor     dXXiiXoit.     This    can    hardly  onjffu'  iv  rtrdprip-Opolur.  vii.  303 

refer  to  anything  but  a  compam-  d. :     Sirfviitwwot     iT     ir     Sevripi/i 

live    survey;     the    essential    con-  'OpolarSito-TtimradTisltbeBiirriStt] 

nection  of  the  sciences   had   been  juv  $irrur,    Ix.  869  a.:  Zrffcirrw 

already  propounded  by  Plato,  and  B"    iv     icirripif     'Opolar     paeWii, 

with  far  greater  completeness  than  ipiol,    yoyyv\lt,    pa^ui,    irdfiptror, 

by    Speuaippua;     for     Speusippus  Spots.     Similarly,   vii  300  c.,  301 

posited  diflerent  principles  for  the  c,  327  c,  303  d.,  313  a.,  319  b., 

different    spheres    of    Being.    A  323  a.,  329  sq, 
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sible  and  rational  perception,  by  interposing  a  Third 
between  them.  '  The  Immaterial/  said  Speusippus,  i  is 
known  by  means  of  scientific  thought — the  Material, 
by  scientific  perception ; '  under  this  he  included  ob- 
servation guided  by  understanding.29  In  proportion, 
owever,  as  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  Particular 
of  experience  he  departed  from  that  Unity  of  the  high- 
est principles,  which  Plato  had  striven  to  obtain.  Plato, 
according  to  the  later  view  of  his  system,  had  shown 
the  One  and  the  Great-and-Small  to  be  the  most  uni- 
versal elements  in  all  things ;  and  at  the  same  time 
had  left  the  essential  difference  between  the  Sensible 
and  the  Ideal  unexplained,  and  seemingly  unregarded. 
J3peusippulTsaw~the  necessity  of  more  accurately  deter- 
mining and  discriminating  these  two  principles.  Plato 
had  identified  the  One  with  the  Good  and  the  divine 
Reason.30  Speusippus  distinguished  the  three  concepts 
from  one  another.31  The  Good,  he  believed,  could  not 
stand  as  the  groundpf  all  Being,  at  the  beginning  of 

29  Scxtus,  Math.  vii.  145 :  2yir€i5-  ovk  aurcxpvij,  &W  4k  \oytfffxod  irepi- 

<nmrof  &,  irel  rujp^Brpuyfi&Titip  rb.  yeyovviav.  oOrw  teal  ij  iTKmj/xofucrj 

fUv  alffOrjra,  r&  &  vorira,  tQv  fih  oXoO-qau   <pv<r:Kuis  vapa  rod  \6yov 

vorjr&v   Kpir^piov  (\efcr  clvdi    rbv  ti}$      iTi<mjfioyiK7Js    fieraXafipdvet 

iirurnifiwucbv  \6yov,  rwv  8i  al<r0rj-  rpi^rji  irpbs  iirXav^  rdv  xmoKtijUvtav 

r(av  r\\v   4vtffrripLovuc))*    aMrjaiy  •  btdyvuciv.     We  must  not,  however, 

itr iffTt} fxoviKtjv  Si  alo-drjeiv  vTrcl\rj<t>€  infer    from    these    passages    that 

Ka0€<rrdvat    r\v   fieraXap.pdvovo'av  Speusippus  undejrs1ood  by  aXadrjciz 

rrjs  Kara  rbv  \oyov  aXrjOetas.  &<nre/>  iirnrrripLoviK^  an  immediate,  prima- 

yap  ol  rod  avXrjrov  1j  yf/d\rov  tidx-  rily  aesthetic  perception  (Brand is, 

rv\oi  rtxviKty  &*  ef^o*  iv4py€iavf  ii.  b.  1,  p.  9),  though,  like  Aristotle, 

oix    iw    at/rots     &    vporiyovfitvws  he  distinguished,  in  the  sphere  of 


TckctovfiimriP,  dXXa  rrjs  (?  bia  rip)     thinking   knowledge,  between   the 

age  of  principle* 
dirapritofitrqv,  Kal  u>$  ij  rod  fioueiKov    and  the  mediate  knowledge  of  that 


rpbt    rbv    \oyia/ibv    avvaeic/jacws    immediate  knowledge  of  principle* 


aladijvis  ivdpyaav  {ivipyciav)  fiiv    which  is  derived  from  them, 
rfxev    dvrikijfimKty    rod  re  tyfio-        *°  Vide  p.  321  sqq. 
cfUpov  xal  rob  dvapjx6<TTovf  r  Crijv  &        a  Vide  p.  280  sqq. 
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Being,  but  only  as  the  goal  and  completion  of  Being,  at 
the  end  of  the  chain,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  individuals :  _■ 
they  begin  with  imperfection  and  only  attain  to  perfec- 
tion sa  in  the  course  of  their  development  And  the  One 
cannot  coincide  with  the  Good,  otherwise  the  Many  most 
coincide  with  the  Evil;  and  according  to  this,  Good  and 
Evil  must  be  first  causes  as  well  astheOneand  the  Many.33 
Although,  therefore,  he  admitted  that  the  One  was 
akin  to  the  Good,  and  its  most  essential  constituent,1* 
yet  he  separated  them  so  as  to  make  the  One  a  prin- 
ciple and  the  Good  its  result."     As  a  third  element, 


■  Vide  p.  28G,  167. 

•  Metaphysics,  xii.  7,  1072  b. 
30  :  8™  U  vwokappdrovatr,  Hanp 
ol  Hv0ay6pfiot  cat  Zrt&rirrai,  to 
ndXAww  "I  A/hoto*  /if]  ir  ipxi 
(trai.  Sib  sal  rwr  ^trrwv  lei  riir 
£fy/v)>  t&s  ipx&s  afria* fiir  rival,  to 
U  *fl\6»  >at  rAao*  if  r«i  U  rwf- 
rur  (an  argument  belonging,  doubt- 
less, to  Spensippns  out;,  and  not 
to  tbe  Pythagoreans)  ci*  6p0Cn 
ihin  (Theotherreadingadopted 
by  Them  is  ti  us  and  Philoponus, 
which  substitutes  Acutinroi  for 
STrfo-iTTot,  ia  rightly  rejected  by 
Krische,  Foraoh.  250,  1.)  This 
theory  of  Speusippus  ia  also  re- 
ferred to  in  Metaphysics,  liv.  5 
Tat  the  beginning)  :  out  ip0Qi  8' 
irroKanfiirti  out'  t!  ru  TapttK&tu 
Til  toS  BXou  dpyii  tjj  tuJ»  {ipwr  Jtal 
•pvrC,  Sri  <{  Avpltrrvr  drtXwr  Si 
Atl  t&  TiKtttrrtpa,  Sib  Kai  iri  tQv 
Tpitrdw  aOrait  fjc«*  <pw'w  <Sor« 
jtTj3i  !f  ti  (Trot  to  tr  nori  Fur- 
ther, in  chapter  4,  10S1  a.,  2D  sqq., 
a*  to  how  the  first  Causes  are 
related  to  the  Good,  rtntpar  iori 
ti  ixtlrur  .  .  .  ttifti  to  dyaOir  not 
to  AptnTov,  1)  ob,  dXX'  itrTtpoyerij. 


rapA.  fj.tr  yip  run  SfoKtrywr  (the 
ancient  Cosmogonies)  lomtr  o/ioXo- 
yeiaBat  tUt  viu  rial  (Speusippus) 
of  oO  ipaaw,  dXXi  rsfleWoiinp  rijs 
tiS»  trrur  $i<stan  tal  tJ  dyaW*  xal 
TO  laXor  4ptpairt<r0at. 

"  Cf.  Aristotle,  Metaphysics, 
xhr.  4,  1091  b.  30:  If  the  One  is 
conceiTed  as  tbe  Good,  the  second 

Eri  nciple  ( Plurality  or  theGreat-and- 
mall)  must  be  identified  with  the 
Bad-in-itself.  Ii6wip  &  pkr  (I'seudo- 
Aleinnder,  fallowing,  no  doubt, 
Alexander,  here  mentions  Speuaip- 

Eus ;  and  it  is  clear  from  what  wo 
ave  said  above  that  no  one  else  con 
be  intended)  l<ptuyt  to  iyafUr  xpo- 
admir  T<f  lei,  ill  dtaytaitr  J>, 
irtt&i)t£imrTlurT)y{r€ait,Ti  saiot 
tijv  tou  irXijfloL'S  ■piav  ilrat.  And  in 
ill.  10,  1075  a.  36,  after  tbo  Pla- 
tonic theory  of  the  identity  of  the 
One  and  the  Good  has  been  opposed 
hy  the  same  arguments  as  in  liv. 
4  :  ol  i'  AXX«  tttf  Apx&t  to  iyaOif 

*  Cf.  Aristotle,  Eth.  N.  i.  4, 
1096    b.    5:     wiSanin-ipar    S'   lot- 
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distinct  lv/:ii  the  One  and  the  G:oi  ca^i?  the  eSeient 
canse  or  Reason:*  bat  this  l?e  combined  with  the 
Platonic  WorM-sonI.  and  the  PnliASoresm  central  fire ; 
for  he  snppo^ed  the  world  to  b?  ruled  by  animate 
power,  having  its  seat  in  the  centre  and  in  the  circum- 
ference, and  extending  itself  throughout  the  whole 
space  of  the  universe.37  Plato's  Idea!  principle  is  thus 
resolved  by  Speusippas  into  three  principles,  which  are 
analogous  to  Aristotle's  formal,  efficient,  and  final 
cause*,  bat  are  far  from  having  the  precise  determina- 
tion and  the  universal  significance  of  these.   The  second 


rurr  i.yaBCsp  evaTux<4  r<>  I*  'they 
did  not  hoM  the  One  to  U?  the 
Good  itself,  bst  placed  it  in  the 
table  of  contraries  vi  ie  vol.  i.  3*r2), 
beside  the  Good  and  Perfect',  ofc 
fr)  koX  2JW€^<n'wro9  es-acoXov^rcu 
3o«r*r.  In  Metaphysics,  xir.  4, 
101^1  b.  14  (tCop  bk  rAf  &.Kirfp-ovt 
otolat  itnu  \cybrrvr  oi  yuh  Qaxri* 
oirrb  rb  Ip  fb  &ya$bs  airrb  tlrat. 
ofoiav  tUrrw.  rb  tr  aCrou  <porro 
tUtu  fid\urra)f  the  words  otviar, 
k.  r.  X.,  are  also  to  be  taken 
in  this  connection.  In  spite  of 
the  arguments  of  Bonitz  (see  his 
remarks  on  this  passage),  I  cannot 
give  up  the  possibility  (Plat.  8tod. 
277)  that  some  words,  snch,  per- 
haps, as  ol  bi  rovro  /Up  tfevyop, 
hare  been  lost  from  their  imme- 
diate context. 

M  Cf.  the  passages  already 
quoted.  According  to  Metaphysics, 
xir.  5  (ride  supra,  note  33),  Spen- 
sippus  would  not  even  allow  that 
the  Original  One  was  existent ;  for 
he  supposed  that  its  union  with 
the  Many  was  the  cause  that  fir»t 
produced  a  Being.  In  support  of 
this  opinion  he  might  have  appealed 
to  Plato,  Panncn.  141  E. 


«■  Vide  b.  2^-5.  167.  CC 
Metapb.  rii.  2,  l»r>s  b.  19. 
Plato  has  three  substances — the 
Ilea,  the  Mathematical  princi- 
ple, and  sensuous  things:  Zrev- 
cvrron  bi.  mi  rXtlovs  otViaj,  dxd 
rov  €96s  ap$ditcroif  cai  *PX&* 
icdtfTTfi  otVias  dXXijr  fUr  d/K0iu*r, 
dWijr  &  fteytBww,  frecra  ^vxv9* 
The  commentators  paraphrase  this 
passage,  as  Brandis  remarks,  on  no 
other  authority  than  their  own; 
and  it  is  very  improbable  that  the 
addition  of  Asclepius  (Schol.  in 
Arist.  740  a.  16,  741  a.  o.)  to  the 
Aristotelian  examples,  ral  rdXur 
6Xkrpr  oChtiop  pou  koX  AXXiyr  ipvxTf** 
jc.T.X-,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Alexander  £740  b.  IS),  rests  on 
any  historical  tradition.  The 
separation  of  divine  Reason  from 
the  One  is  involved  in  the  theorem 
mentioned  above — the  Best  can- 
not  be  the  First.  Anaxagoras, 
who  maintained  that  Reason  is 
original,  was  contrasted  by  Aris- 
totle with  Speusippus,  in  regard 
to  this  doctrine  (Metaph.  xir.  4, 
1091  b.  8  sqq. ;  cf.  a.  33  sqq.),  as 
Ravaisson  truly  observes  (p.  17). 
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principle,  Plato's  Great-and-Small,  lie  described,  in 
contrast  to  the  One,  as  Plurality,39  thus  connecting  it 
with  the  Pythagorean  categories.30  From  Unity  and 
Plurality,  however,  he  derived  numbers  only;  for  the 
erplanation  of  everything  else,  he  set  np  several  other 
principles,10  related  to  the  former,  and  yet  distinct  from 


■  Cr.  Cicero,  N.D.i.  13,32  (ac 
curding  to  Ph  Modem  us):  Speutippus 
Platonem  avunculum  tubteqaens 
tt  vim  quondam  dictni,  qua  omnia 
rtffantur,  eamque  animalem,  evd- 
lere  ex  animit  contttur  cognitumem 
Deoriim.  Minucius  Fein  repeats 
this;  OcUt.  19.  Cf.  Theopbras- 
tus,  Metaph.,  322  (Fr.  12,  32, 
Wimm.)  :  Srcwuriroi  oTd.ii*  n 
ri  Tlntor  tohI  to  rtfil  rip>  toD 
fisov  x<->P<™-  Ti  &'  if  pa  tal  inuri- 
pwOfi-fpoihapsthiBoiighttoliereart: 
X^ipay  rd  t'  iupa  /mnipjidtr,  tbe 
cMreme  end,  on  both  sides,  the 
circumference  of  the  globe  in  its 
two  l...h--  That  this  -..;.-..- 
■<;•..•■:■  >n  the  centre  and  io  tlie 
circtimfei'uce,  is  ibo  llr-jiy  as 
World  so«l,  it  clear  Irom  the 
Bnalogy    of   the    central    fir*,    Io 

wbii  h  il:ir  10:11.'  [Ui-.-  vm.--  v- : 

as  to  the  rifito'  (vide  »oT.  i, 
"■  -7  "i  ) .  ami  from  tbe  Tirascus, 
B6  E.  Tbie  ncconnt  of  Ibe  euu! 
Speiurippni  t:iok  literally,  and 
combined  it  with  I  hi-  uVcirhf  til 
the  central  lire.  With  this  view 
of  the  World-soul  ;ii.ln  gnprn  355, 
154)  we  should  connect  lliu  MBit, 
ment  of  Lin.blichiii  (Slot  Kcl  i. 
862  ;  cf.  Diog.  iii  o7(.  thut  ho  con. 
ceived  the  soul  tr  (4Va  roS  wirrq 
SuumToS:  to  him,  as  to  other 
philosophers,  the  soul  is  that  which 
is  everywhere  present,  and  fills  nil 
space.  K  avulsion's  proposal  (p. 
40  sq.J  to  substitute  ASmtAtbv 
for    Sioo-rai-ou    is,    therefore,    inad- 


missible. His  conjecture  (p.  18 
Bq.)  that  Aristotle  is  referring  to 
Spensippils  when  he  says  that  roCi 
cannot  bo  merely  Siraiut,  but 
roust  be  Iripycia  (Metaph.  iii.  6, 
9,  1071  h.  17  iqq;  1074  b.  19, 
28),  also  appears  quite  unfounded  ; 
Speuaippus  certainly  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  lint,  imperfect 
Being  and  rout.  But  for  tho  same 
reason  Krische  is  wrong  in  assert- 
ing (p.  25G)  that  he  regarded  the 
divine  Reason  as  the  primal  oppo- 
■ilio;.  less  cause.  In  that  case  the 
theorv  ro  iptrrar  ph  tr  opxfi 
»'m.  >ide  notes  33 1  -  d  37)  could 
not  be  ascribed  to  him.  Speusippus 
held  that  Reason,  like  the  World- 
cm!  oF  the  Timieus,  was  primarily 
denied  or  created.  Lastly,  I  can- 
not agree  with  Kavaisson  {p.  21) 
or  Itrandia,  ii.  b.  1,  14,  in  referring 
I  be  passage  in  Cicero  to  the 
i  ■r..'!iial  One,  Io  which  Spausippua 

(■!■!  ■  .:io  activity.  This  descrip- 
tion appears  far  more  applicable 
to  Ihe  World-soul  spoken  of  by 
The  iphrastus,  which  cannot  coin- 
■  i  :■■  i-ith  the  One.  Theqnotations 
in  note  37  are  sufficient  to  prove 
that  (he  One  was  not  conceived  by 
!*  ■■■  .;-ippus  as  an  animate  Datura. 

»  Vide  vol.  i.  302. 

*  Cf.  Aristotle,  Metaph.  xiv. 
4,  and  Pseudo- Alexander  on  this 
passage  (vide  supra,  note  34), 
and  also  in  c.  5,  lt)92_a.  35:  ixtl 
Toirur  ri    tr  A  /Uv  riji  x\i}fti  till 
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them,41  just  as  he  had  supposed  the  Good  as  related  to 

the  One,  but  not  identical  with  it.  Thus  he  obtained 
a  plurality  of  spheres,  united  not  by  the  identity,  but 
by  the  similarity  of  their  ultimate  causes.42     That  uni- 

fravriov  rlOrjaiv ;    and  C  1,  1037  applying  to  Speusippus,  and  not, 

b.  (cf.  Z  27,  30) :   ol  $1  rb  irepov  as    Pseudo-Alexander    thinks,    to 

ruw  ivavrltaw  trpiv  ttoiov<tiv>  ol  pJkv  the  Pythagoreans.    The  words  are : 

r<£  irl  t$  (fftfi  rb  Avurov,  Cut  toOto  ol  W  Xeyorrts  rbv  dpi.0p.bp  vpCnop 

rljv  toG  TrXJjOovs  ofoaw  <pu<nv,  ol  W  rbv  paOrjfuiTiKbr  Kal  o&rcas  del  AXXrjp 

rf  i»l  rb  rXrfiot,     Here  Pseudo-  ixofUrqv  okrlar  koX  dpx&*  tx&oTrjs 

Alexander     refers    only     to    the  AXXas,  iTeuroSubde  r^v  rod  tomtos 

Pythagoreans,   but  Aristotle   cvi-  ovalav  voiowriw  {ovdfr  ydp  ij  fripa 

dently  alludes  to  Speusippus,  for  r§  iripa  evfip&Wercu  oftra  1)  fiij 

he    continues:    yevruvrcu    ydp    ol  oSea)     Kal     dpxds     roWdr.       In 

dpiOpol  rott  p.b>  4k  rip  rod  dvlaov  that ;  case  we    must    also  regard 

ivddos  roO  fteydXou  Kal  puKpov,  r£  Metaph.    xiv.     3,    1090    b.     13, 

5*  ix  rod  tXJjSovs,   inrb    rip    rod  as   a   reference    to   him :     fri    fti 

Mt  Zk  ovcias  dfiipoip.     It  is  clear  iri^fjr^ceuv  &v  rtt  pr)  Xiav  (ux€P*l* 

from  what  follows  that  he  is  con-  &v  repl  ph  rod  dpiOpuov  ravrbt  Kal 

cerned  with  the  Platonists,  for  he  rwp  paftftuaruriDi'  rb  pn)dfr  cvpfidX- 

expressly  says  that  this  determina-  XeaOai  dXX^Xois  rd  vpbWepa   rots 

tion   was  chosen   because  Plato's  Cvrepov.  pi)  Brros  yap  rod  dptdpav 

Great-and-Small  relates  too  exclu-  ov6h  ijrrov  rd  peytBrf  iarat  roU  rd 

sively  to  that  which  is  in  Space  paOrjparuca  pbvw  that  (pa/Uwois,  xal 

Cf.    also    Metaph.    xiii.    9,    1085  rovrutv  pij  6rrwp  i}  fvx^  *«l   tA 

a.  31   (vide  infra,  note  42),  6,  4  aupara  rd  ohOr/rd.    otic  iouce  8*  ^ 

sqq. ;  xii.  10,  1075  b.  32,  and  prob-  (pvais    4irci<rodiu)6r}s    ovva    iic    rwv 

ably  the  beginning  of  x. ;  xiv.  1,  <pawopiv<av,    &<nrep   p<rxp-npd    rpa- 

1087    b.    30    sqq.    According    to  yiftiia..    Cf.  Schwegler  in  loc. 
Damascius,  De  Princip.    p.  3  (od        **  Metaph.  iii.  9.     Aristotle  asks 

yap  bf  dt  iXdxtffTov,  KaOdirep  2  rets-  how  spatial  magnitudes  are  to  be 

cunros  itofc  Xiyew),  we  might  sup-  explained  on  the  presupposition  of 

pose    that    Speusippus    had    also  Plato's  theory  of  numbers ;  and 

denoted    the    One  as  the   Least,  having  discussed  the  derivation  of 

But     from      Aristotle,      Metaph.  the  line  from  the  Long-and-Short 

xiv.  1,  1087  b.  30  sqq.,  we  nnd  (vide  supra,  p.  519,  8),  and  the 

that  this  cannot  have  been  the  case,  like,  he  proceeds  (1085  a.  31),  olp.fr 

Damascius,   most   likely,   made   a  ofo  rd  peytOij  yevvuxrw  4k  rotafrnjt 

false  deduction  from  that  passage.  CXrjt,  {repot  &  4k  rip  <rriypijs  (i)  te 

41  Metaph.   vii.  2;  vide  supra,  arvyp^j  aOrots  doicei  drai  ofy  eV, 

note  37.     Following  this  precedent,  dXX'  otov  rb  tv)  Kal  AXXns    OXrjt 

and  in  agreement  with  Kavaisson  olat  rb  irXijOos,  dXX'  ov  vXjOovt. 

(p.  37),  Brandis  (p.  10),  Schwegler,  The  fundamental  opposition  of  the 

and  Bonitz  (see  their  comments  on  One  and  Plurality,  from  which  this 

the    passage),  we    may    consider  derivation  starts,  shows  that  it  be- 

Metaph.   xii.  10,   1075  b.  37,  as  longs  to  Speusippus. 
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form  interdependence  of  the  whole  universe,  which  Plato 
and  Aristotle  so  strongly  maintained,  was,  as  Aristotle 
says,  broken  up  by  Speuslppus.  > 

The  highest  sphere  in  this  series  is  that  of  numbers. 
These,  with  Speusippus,  occupy  the  place  of  Ideas,  which 
he  entirely  abandons.  Numbers  are,  according  to  him, 
the  First  of  all  that  exists ;  and  though  he  denies  the 
distinction  between  mathematical  and  Ideal  numbers,  yet 
he  separates  them,  in  their  existence,  from  sensible  ob- 
jects, as  Plato  separates  his  Ideas ; a  and  he  gives  the 
same  reason  for  this  procedure  that  Plato  gave  for  his : 
namely,  that  no  knowledge  would  be  possible  if  there 
were  not  a  nature  exalted  above  the  sensible.**     But 

43  Viilo  note  37.  Aristotle   never  attributes  it  to  a 

*■  Aristotle  often   mentions  the  Platoniet),     or    Kixapusptra    rw» 

theory  that  mathematical  numbers  nJo-Arrur  {\tymi<Ti  Si  nal  oBtu  rtrii). 

and  magnitudes  alone,  with  the  en-  IIo then  corubnts  the  twolattertheo- 

ception  of  Ideas,  exist  apart  from  ries(c.  1)  ■  the  second  at  p.  1076  b. 

the  Sensible.     In  Metaph.   xiii.  1,  llsqq.    Aristotle  also  diet  inguisbei 

he  specifies  three  opinions  on  this  (Metaph.  xiii.  6,  1080  b.  11)  time 

point :    1)   The    philosophers    who  different  views  among  those  who 

discriminated  the  Ideas  from  ma-  held  numbers  to  hf.  minim  xwpisroj ; 

tbematical  number.! ;  2)  those  who  it  is  manifest,  from  the  opening  of 

declared  them  to  be  the  same  ;  and  the  chapter,   that  he  is  speaking 

3)  those  who  only  allowed  the  ex-  only  of  these,     of  pit  civ,  he  says, 

istence  of  mathematical  nnmbers  dpfartpovi    <pavlr  tlrnl   rcis  ipiB- 

(trtpot  Si  rim    t4«   ^loeWctru&t  /wit,  . .  .  ™i  xvpurToiit  iftferipaut 

/ioVcv  o6aiat  ilvaf  <pam),  either  ns  tuv  aloBifruir.     of  St  ror  p-aSij/ia- 

nndivided  from  the  Sensible,  unfit-  T«i*  /iifor  ipidfiir  that  riv  rpurrw 

rip   X^yotoj   tiki    (the    Pythago-  rSr  irrwr  KexwfHefUraji  i&v  nlaBTf- 

reans,   not,    as   Susemihl    thinks,  tu>  (cf.  Z  25  sqq.)  <nl  at  IIuSi- 

Genel.   Enlw.  ii.  520,  668,  some  ylipnoii' Irarir liaftj/uM-tiror,  rt^r 

Platomst    unknown    to    us.      Tbe  ov    Ktx<ipmy.4nr,     and    so    forth; 

theory  that  mathematical  number  flXXoi  U  tu  t4f  rp&ror  AptB/iSw  rtr 

is  the  only  number,  and  that  it  is  ™»  tlSSir  In  tln.%,  trim  U  xal  to* 

not  separated  from   the  objects  of  fiaBwaTtKir  rev  ether  mirror  drat. 

sense,  is  adduced,  c.  8,  1083  b.  8  (Further  details  presently.)    The 

sqq.;  xir.  3,  1090  a.  20  boo.,  30  doctrine  mentioned  in  the  second 

sqq.;  i.  6,  987  b.  27  sqq. ;  Physics,  passage  is  referred  to  in  xiv.  2,  at 

iii.  4,  203  a.   6,  as  a  distinctive  the  end,  where  Aristotle  opposes 

doctrine    of    the    Pythagoreans  ;  two  theories:  nilSiai  nBtpUty  and 
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the  relation  of  the  One  to  numbers  involved  him  in  a 


tw  rovrov  yJkv  rbv  rpbrov  ovk  olop.t- 
vcp  Stb,  rb  rb.t  ivofoas  Svffx€P€^ai 
bpfv  irepl  tAs  ISias  .  .  .  xoiovvri  Si 
dpid/tbv  rbv  naSjifMTiKbi'.  Of  the 
latter  he  then  says,  ovBevbt  yb.p 
oCre  xtvl*  6  \cyuv  avrbv  ctyai,  d\\' 
ws  (turfy  rtva  X^yei  icad'  avrijv  <pvaiv 
ofoav,  otire  <f>alverai  S>y  alnos  (for 
neither  does  he  who  assumes  this 
number  maintain  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  anything,  since  ho  repre- 
sents it  as  a  self  subsistent  essence ; 
nor  does  it  show  itself  to  be  so  ; 
the  avrbv  clvcu  has  to  be  completed 
by  the  aXrtov  that  follows.  See 
also  xiv.  3,  1090  a.  20  sqq.  The 
Pythagoreans  held  things  to  be 
themselves  numbers,  because  they 
thought  they  discovered  in  them 
many  numerical  determinations : 
Tots  Si  rbv  fuidrifMLTiKbv  pbvov  \i- 
yovaiv  ctvai  dpidfibv  ovOh  roiovrov 
btbixerat  \iytiv  Karb.  rds  virodfoeis, 
dXX'  6ti  ovk  ifforrai  avruiv  al  iiri- 
crrjiuii  iXtyero.  Aristotle  con- 
tinues in  opposition  to  this  view, 
brjXov  5tl  ov  jtexc6/H0Tcu  rb.  fxadtj- 
*um/ca,  and  he  repeats,  in  regard 
to  its  basis,  ol  Si  xuPl(rTOIf  iroi' 
ovvrcs  (that  is  to  say,  rbv  fiadrjfia- 
rucbv  apidjxbv),  8ri  £rl  rCov  aifffhjrwv 
.  ovk  lorcu  rb.  d£tuyxaraf  aX-rjQi}  Si  rd 
\cybjxeva  ical  craivti  rty  V^xV)  rfwtf 
re  vvo\anpdvov<TL,  kclI  xwpttrra 
€lvai.  bfiolus  fe  kclI  rb.  peytdrj  rb, 
fia0rifiariKd.  Cf.  xiii.  9,  1086  a. 
2 :  oi  fiiv  ydp  rb.  fiadrffiariKd  ixbvov 
Troiovvres  vapa  rb.  afodrird,  bpwvrei 
rijv  xepl  rb.  dSy  Suvxipeiav  /cai 
-  irXdffw,  &ir£<mi<rav  dvb  rod  dSrjriKoQ 
dpiOjAov  KalrbvfJM$rjptariKbv  ivolrpcw, 
Irom  these  he  afterwards  discrimi- 
nates, ol  rb.  ctSrj  pov\b/x€voi  &p.a  /cai 
dpidpwvt  Troieiy  and  6  irp&rot  04fievos 
rd  re  dSrj  chat,  /cai  dptBfiovs  ra  etbrj 
*ai  rfr  fia$rjfMrucd  thai.    As  to  the 


philosophers  who  are  to  be  credited 
with  this  doctrine,  commentators 
are  so  undecided  and  contradictory 
(cf.  Kavuisson,  p.  29 ;  Schwegler 
loc.  cit. ;  Bonitz,  Arist.  Metaph.  ii. 
544  sq.),  that  ft  is  easy  to  see  they 
arc  theorising  on  the  basis  of  the 
passages  in  Aristotle,  without  any 
real  knowledge  of  the  matter.  But 
we  may,  at  any  rate,  gather  from 
what  has  been  quoted,  that  Aris- 
totle is  here  concerned  not  with 
Pythagoreans  (as  Pseudo-  Alex- 
ander believes,  p.  1076  b.  19),  but 
with  Platonists.  He  describes  the 
adherents  of  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion clearly  as  such  ;  for  he  says 
they  were  led  to  it  by  the  difficulties 
of  Plato's  doctrine  of  Ideas.  He 
observes  that  they  differ  from  the 
Pythagoreans  in  assuming  numbers 
and  magnitudes  to  exist  apart  from 
things  (as  Plato  did  with  regard 
to  his  Ideas) ;  and  they  make  use 
of  the  same  argument  that  Plato 
brought  forward  for  the  separation 
of  Ideas  from  things  ("supra,  p.  225 
sq.,  d.  231  sq.),  namely,  that  there 
could  be  no  knowledge  if  the  object 
of  knowledge  were  not  exalted 
above  the  Sensible  (5ri  ovk  taovrai 
avruval  iiriffrrjfiai  iXiyero,  Metaph. 
xiv.  3 ;  vide  supra).  What  Pla- 
tonist  it  was  who  thus  departed 
from  the  Ideas,  and  assumed  trans- 
cendental and  hypostasized  num- 
bers in  their  place  we  may  infer 
from  Metaph.  xii.  10,  1075  b.  37 ; 
xiv.  3,  1090  b.  13.  We  found  that 
(on  account  of  the  parallel  passage 
quoted  in  note  41)  this  passage  could 
only  relate  to  Speusippus  ;  so  that 
the  words  ol  Si  Xiyovres  rbv  dpiO- 
fxbv  irpQrop  rbv  padrjficrtKbvt  and 
roif  rb.  fiaOrifiariKb.  ftbvov  ctvai 
(patron,  must  also  point  to  him. 
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difficulty ;  for  in  order  to  separate  the  One,  as  first  cause, 
from  the  Derived,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  distin- 
guish it  by  the  name  of  the  '  First  One '  from  the  unities 
contained  in  numbers ;  bo  that,  as  Aristotle  observes,  at 
this  point,  at  any  rate,  he  reverted  to  the  separation  of 
Ideal  and  mathematical  n  umber  .*s 

In  the  same  way  he  assumed  magnitudes  to  exist 
as  specific  substances,  above  and  beyond  sensible 
things;  but  the  Platonic  distinction  of  mathematical 
and  Ideal  magnitudes  **  was  of  course  not  allowed 
by  Speusippus.  Mathematical  numbers  are  the  First, 
mathematical  magnitudes  the  Second.47  Like  the 
Pythagoreans,  he  attempted  to  prove  various  analogies 
between  them ;  *8  and  in  the  same  Pythagorean  strain, 

vir.  2,  1028  b.  21,  24,  to  show  that 
SpcuaippaB  did  not  identify  num- 
bers with  Ideas.  Suaemihl,  loc. 
oft.,  agrees  in  this  view  of  Speu- 
sippus' doctrine ;  but  thinks  that 
the  reference  to  him  in  xiii.  5, 
1076  _b.  11  sq.  extends  to  Plato 
and  Xenocrales  as  well.  From  o.  1, 
1070  n.  22,  compared  with  Z  32, 
it  ip,  however,  clear  that  Aristotle  is 
only  dealing  with  those  who  rat 
pa  Bt)iia  Tix&i/iirtroCiirtai  flral  ipaair, 

M  Vide  iho  quotations  from 
Metaph.  liv.  3,  in  the  preceding 
nolo.  Another  argument,  seemingly 
employed  by  Speusippus,  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  Hotaph.  xiv.  3,  1090  b. 
5  sqq. :  cf.  *ii.  2,  1028  b.  15  ;  iii.  5. 

J  Metaph.  liii.  8, 1083  a.  20  sqq. 

*  Vide  p.  518. 

*»  Metaph.  xiii.  6,  1080  b.  23 
(according  to  the  quotation  on  p. 
573)  :  Votut  Si  «al  T,pl  t4  ^ijm, 
Hal  rcpl  rd  iwirita  icnl  xtpl  t& 
BTtpti.  sir.  3,  1000  n.  35:  al  St 
XwptaT&v  Tatavrrti  rhy  ipiBp.lt) ,  , . 


V.'e  aro  reminded  of  him  too  in 
Metaph.  xiii.  8,  1083  a.  21,  where 
a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
those  nho  held  Ideas  to  be  num- 
bers and  Sfloi  ISias  pjr  oil*  oiortat 
tbai  otiff  dirXtii  oCrt  fit  iptBpaii 
Tctai  vioai,  ra  St  (ia6VjKi7-nra  tlrm 

KOX      TOVt       iplBfioi/J      TfHAJTOVt      Th» 

Stray,  aal  dpx^y  airvr  f&Oi  atrb 
re  tr;  and  in  lir.  4,  1091  b.  22, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  One  with  the  Good  is 
beset  witti  difficulties:  cvpfialyci 
yip  tdXXJj  Sutrxiptia,  t)f  IVin  $ti- 
yorrtt  drap^taeir,  at  ri  h  ptr 
Apj>\oyoCrrcj  ipx^l'  'I™<  rp&ri/r 
■a(  erointior,  roS  dptSpoS  Si  Tdu 
imSiiiiaTitau.  In  this  latter  place 
especially  (neenrding  to  the  proof 
pven  on  p.  568)  tbo  reference  to 
Speusippus  is  unmistakable.  In  the 
same  manner  the  allusion  to  him 
tn  Z  32,  StSrtp  o  piy  Irptvyc  r-6 
dyaSir  wpmrima  t<|)  M,  clearly 
refers  to  Z  22  sqq.  RsTaisson 
rightly  appeals  (p.  30)  to  Metaph. 
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he  praises  the  perfection  of  the  number  ten,  as  shown 
partly  in  its  arithmetical  properties,  and  partly,  in  that 
its  elements,  the  first  four  numbers,  underlie  all  geo- 
metrical proportions.49  Plato,  in  his  later  period, 
certainly  made  greater  concessions  to  the  Pythagorean 
theory  of  numbers  than  was  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  his  system ;  but  in  his  successor  this  tendency  pre- 
ponderated to  such  an  extent  that  in  his  metaphysics 
he  would  be  altogether  a  Pythagorean,  did  not  the 
separation  of  numbers  from  things  (a  remnant  of  the 
doctrine  of  Ideas)  constitute  a  very  essential  difference 
between  true  Pythagorism  and  his  adaptation  of  it. 

Speusippus  seems  to  have  paid  little  attention  to 
natural  science.  Theophrastus  censures  him  for  neglect- 
ing, like  most  of  the  Platonists,  to  pursue  his  deriva- 
tion of  the  Particular  from  Primary  Causes  far  enough ; 
and  for  the  superficial  and  disjointed  manner  in 
which  he  brings  his  principles  to  bear  on  all  things 
beyond  the  sphere  of  numbers  and  mathematical 
quantities.60     His  writings   (as  far   as  we  can  judge 


tbal  T€  {nro\afij3&vov<ri  Kal  xvptfTa 
eke    ofiolws  Sc  Kal  ra  ficyttirj  ra 

fW.Ol)IA<XTlK&. 

49  In  his  work  on  tho  Pythago- 
rean numbers  according  to  Iara- 
blichus,  Theol.  Arist.  p.  G2,  he 
treats  minutely  vepl  rQv  iv  aureus 

JfpafifUKLjy  (the  numbers  resulting 
rom  geometric  proportions)  iro\u- 
ywvlcjv  re  Kal  jravTolwv  tQ>v  e;  api6~ 
jjloU  iiriiriStav  dpa  Kal  ffrepeui?.  Wq 
must  here  bear  in  mind  that  in  the 
Greek  mathematics  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, arithmetic  was  wont  to  be 
expressed  geometrically ;  we  hear 
of  plane    and  solid  numbers,  of 


quadratic,  cubic,  oblong,  gnomonic, 
circular  numbers,  and  so  on.  In 
the  same  treatise  Speusippus  (loc. 
cit.  p.  G3)  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  number  ten  is  contained  in 
geometrical  entities  and  figures : 
he  finds,  for  example,  one  in  the 
point;  two  in  the  line;  three  in 
the  triangle,  as  the  simplest  plane ; 
four  in  the  pyramid,  as  the  sim- 
plest cube :  cf.  vol.  i.  349  sq.  and 
supra,  p.  331,  103,  and  p.  519,  8. 

*°  Vide  the  fragment  in  the 
Theol.  Arithm.  loc.  cit.  and  the  ex- 
tracts from  it  in  the  preceding  note. 
Further  details  presently. 
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from  their  titles01)  consist,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  of  descriptive  rather  than  investigatory 
works  :M  they  include  hooks  on  Metaphysics,  Theology, 
Mathematics,  Ethics,  Politics,  and  Rhetoric."  Of  the 
Physics  of  Speusippus  tradition  has  preserved  very 
little.  Aristotle  may  perhaps  be  alluding  to  him 
when  he  accuses  the  Platonists  of  making  Space,  as  the 
sphere  of  mathematical  and  corporeal  magnitudes,  be- 
gin simultaneously  with  these.**     We  are  told  that  he 

,;  Motuph.  p.    312    (Fr.    12,   11  rpit  yo^oSfsia;  of  Diogenes;  npl 

Wimm.):   *■"»  *"  °r  7e  roMUl  (of  if'^oa^r  (Diog.  ix.  23;   cf.  the 

the  Pythagorean))  /i*")(fli  T"*»  »*■  ^'Xioo^ot,  iv.  4) ;  nnd  iho  Platonic 

Birrtt  tataraim-rat  taSdrtp  Kal  el  discourses  on  tho  Good  (SimpliciUH, 

t4  tr  ml  ri)r  A&pitrrm-  tuiSa  to<-  Phys.  32  b.  m.     These  can  hardly 

oCtm   the    Platonists    (and    mora  be  the  'one  book'  vtpl  0(X«ro#(ai 

particularly   Plalo,    p.    519,    10).  which  Diogenes  describes).     With 

roil  >4/>  ipiSiuifa  ytyrfparrti   sal  regard  to  (lie  n\drun-ot  TtptBtcrror 

Tfl  iwtrtta  tal  t4  ffifia™,  ox'te*  (vide  p.  1,  1)  Fischer,  in  his  life  of 

rJ\Xa     TrapaXtlirovot,    rXijf    6aor  Speusippns,  38,  conjectures  that  It 

i^awri/ieyat,  ml  Ttaavro  nbvov  oij-  may  he  tlia  same  as  the  Eulogy  of 

\oiJrTti,STiTaitti>&TOTi)i&opt'rrov  Plato  (p.  1, 1)  ;  since Ihismiguthave 

ivdlot,    ilay    roioi    Jiai    Kfviv    Kal  assumed    the    form  of  a  discourse 

irn/HF,  to  i'  dri  rflu  dp<0n£»  *al  at    Plnto'a    funeral    feast    (or    per- 

toB  irit,  olor  •psx^l  *ai  AAV  otto,  haps  several  such  discourses),  and 

xpiror  !'  fl»*a  sal  roe  ciparin  sal  the  statements   of  Apuleius  about 

SJjtXeIu-  ToOtfoGpuDr-'-  "i-.-    -'■■'■  .     -       - 

>v  Xoirwr  oitfpiat  irl  r 
rni  ^wtoi- "  iea.irwt  J'  oW*  ol  * 
ZnArun-or,  oi/*i  ra>  otftlf,  r> 

StMNepdrft.  quotations,  p.  C,  5;  and  p.  44,  111. 

"  Diog.  iv.  4  sq.     In  this  catn-  In  Pint  arch,  Quwat,  conv.  Pnem.  3, 

Jogue  eeversi  of  his  known  works  p.  612,  we  perhaps  have  a  reference 

are  missing.     Whether   they  nro  to  this  work.     It  is  also  possible 

altogether  omitted,  or  are  ouoted  that,  as   Hermann  and  Steinhart 

under  other  titles,  we  do  not  know,  suppose  (vide  supra,  p.  1,  1),  the 

Among  these  are  :  the  treatise  on  title  x(plJ«w»o»  was  incorrectly  be- 

Pythagorean   numbers  (vide  note  stowed  upon  Speusippus's  treatise, 
49},  unless  this  is  included  in  tbe        "  Vide  note  28. 
MaftjAMTiiii  (Proclus  says,  Eucl.        M  I  include   the    treatise    mpl 

22,   vide  77  Jr.,  that  Speusippus  ^uxiit  with  the  metaphysical  works, 

called  all  geometrical  propositions  as  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 

firwpij^om) ;  the  treatise  rpii  K\<o-  concerned    with    the    World-soul 

<p£irra  (vide  Dote  66),  which  per-  (supra,  note  38). 
haps   may  be  identical  with  the 

P  P 
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defined  Time  as  Quantity  in  motion ; w  that  he  adhered 
to    the    mathematical    derivation    of    the    elements ; 
assuming,   however,   with    Philolaus,   five   elements,56 
instead   of   Plato's   four:    that   he   declared   not   only 
the   higher,  but  the  irrational  part  also,  of  the  soul 
to  be  immortal,57 — a  divergence   from   Plato,58  which 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  difficulties  resulting 
from  the  opposite  theory,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
Metempsychosis;   for  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
so  great  an  admirer  of  Pythagoras  was  an  upholder  of 
that  doctrine.     These  scanty  notices  contain  all  that 
we  really  know  about  the  Physics  of  Speusippus,  and 

55  Metaph.    iv.  5,   1092    a.    17 :  (d/coXov&asordpreuroXoi/ftas).  Even 
Atotop    hi  Kal  rb  t6vop  &fia  roh  were  it  possible,  it  is  certainly  not 
<rre/>eo4S  Kal  rots  fxadrj/xaTcKots  voir}-  probable,  that  the  words  a —  <rrot- 
4rai .  .  .  xal  rb  elvciv  flip  6n  vov  xelots  arc   merely  a  comment    of 
iaratj  rl  64  i<rrw  b  t6tos,  auJ.     As  lamblichus.     It  appears,  then,  from 
this     observation    is    immediately  this  pasnage  that  Speusippus  made 
preceded  by  a  criticism  on  a  doc-  the  five  regular  figures  correspond 
trine  of  Speusippus,  Ravaisson  (44)  with  the   five   elements,   thus   de- 
and  Brandis  (ii.  b.  1,  18)  suppose  parting  from  the  original  doctrine 
that  it  refers  to  him.     But  there  is  of  Plato,  like  Xenocratcs  and  the 
no  real  connection  between  tho  two  author  of  the  Epinomis ;  and  that, 
passages  :  Bonitz  therefore  thinks  in   agreement  with   Philolaus  and 
it  may  belong  elsewhere — perhaps  the  later  form  of  Platonism,  he  con- 
to  Metaph.  xiii.  8,  9.  sidered  Ether  to  be  a  fifth  clement 

M  rb  iv  Kivri<rci  woabr  (Pint.  Plat,  (supra,  p.  372,  21  ;  521,  14;  and 

qu.  viii.  4,  3,  s.  1007).     This  defi-  vol.  i.  350  sq.). 

nition  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  M  Qlymniodorus  in  Phaedon.  p. 

the  quantity  of  motion  (properly,  98,    Finckh:    5tl  ol  flip  airb  rrjs 

in  the  sphere  of  motion)  is  meant,  XoyiKrjs   ^uxys  &XP1  TV*  ifi^vxov 

or  quantity  which  is  in  a  state  of  tl-tu)saitiaOapaTltou(rip,u:sNoviJ.fyiot. 

motion   (the  motion  of  something  ol  5i  f^XP1  T*fc  ^wxewy,  us  TIXutipos 

contained  in  space).  $vi  Swov.  ol  Si  fitxP1  TV*  aXoylas, 

.    w  In  the  treatise  on  Pythagorean  us  tup  p*p  vaXatup  Bcpokp&ttjs  Kal 

numbers,     according      to      Theol.  2irei/<riTiror,  tup  Si  peuripup  'Idfi- 

Arithm.  p.  62,  he  writes,  vcpl  tup  PXixos  xal  TJXo&rapxos.    olSifiixpt 

tt4pt€  cx7!^™*,   a  toTs   KoapuKots  fibprjs  ttjs  XoytKrjs,  us  IIpbKXos  Kal 

ivoSlSorai  <rroix«fo*y,  ISibrnfros  ai5-  IIop<pvpiot*     ol  Si  M^X/x  M-bvcp  tov 

tup    (this   ai/ruv   should  be  omit*  pou    ipBtlpovai  yap  ttjv   <56£av,   us 

ted,  or  ISibrqrbt  re  airruv  substi-  troXXot  tup  HepivarrjTiKup.     ol  Si 

tuted)   xpbs    dXXiyXo   Kal   kowSttj-  fUxfH  T*fc  &V*  V^Xfo  QQctpouri  yap 

Tot  dpaXpytas  ri  xal  avaKoXovtiias  rat  fitpucas  els  ttjp  6Xt\v. 


anything  else  that  may  here  and  there  be  gathered  on 
this  subject  is  far  less  interesting  or  important. 

Our  information  is  likewise  very  meagre  concerning 
his  Ethics,  though  Speusippus  devoted  many  of  his 
writings  to  the  subject  ;M  but  we  may  fake  for  granted 
that  his  principles  were  generally  those  of  Plato.6" 
No  trace,  however,  is  discernible  of  the  peculiar  theory 
of  virtue,  and  the  idealistic  scheme  of  politics  which 
we  find  in  the  Platonic  state.  It  is  said  that  he  sought 
the  Highest  Good  or  Happiness  in  the  perfection 
of  natural  activities  and  conditions :  this  perfection 
being  chiefly  effected  by  virtue,  which  was  thus  declared 
by  Speusippus,  as  by  Plato,  to  be  the  most  essential 
condition  of  happiness.61  He  allowed,  however,  a 
certain  value  to  health,  freedom  from  troubles,  and 
even  to  external  goods:'3  but  he  would  not  admit 
Pleasure  to  be  a  good,*3  still  less  the  inference  that  it 

»  Vido417eq.  w  Vide  Clem.   Strom.  418   D: 

10  In    Diogenes'    cataloguo    the  Jntenrn  T^r  fviaipwlav   ^ijol* 

treatises  repl  w\o6tov,  wipl  ifiarfy,  l&  elvai  Tt\ilav  /y  roii  rara  <piau> 

ripiJimnotriii^l.irfplahWar.iroMnri,  Ixovaw  tj I'lr  &ya9£*-  fli  Ji)  koto- 

rtp\    »o^o0ejfai,    llio    Afifmnrtt,  erdViui    i-w  arras    pir    Ar$p&root 

and  probably  other  dialogues,  relate  tpi(a    txc".    oTOxdffoftii   Si   roii 

to  this  subject.  ayaSovt  -rip  i«x\^etat,  tUr  I'  in  ol 

n  Ciccrn's  observation  (vide  note  Apnal  rijj  tvSaiportat  i-rrpyttaruai. 

24),  which  stems  to  refer  chiefly  to  Cf.    Cicero,    Tine,    v.    10,  30 :   he 

morality,  is  not  Linding  upon  u«,  regarded  poverty .  disgrace, and  tlie 

us  it  originates  with  the  Eclectic  like  as  anil,  but  taught  tbat  tho 

Anlioclius,  following  whom  t.'ieero  wise  man  was  always  happy, 

maintained      tlie      perfect     agree-  '"  Vide  preceding  note,  and  Pint. 

raent   of   tho    older    Peripatetics  Comm.  not,  13,  1,  p.  1065:  ol  toB 

with  Aristotle  (De  orat.  iii.  18,  67  ;  Scrotpdroi*  «al  £r<v<rlirrev  Karif. 

Acad,  i.4,  17  sq, ;  ii.  5,  15;  Fin.  yopovrrei    irl   t£  p>i   tJj»    vyttar 

iv.  2,  5;  v.  3,  7,8,  21;  Legg.  i.  attd-papov  rryc  urSal  pijSt  rir  r\ovror 

13,  3N;  '  >flic.  ill.  4,  ;u  ;  cf.Knaohe,  Aruftkii.     Cicero,  however,  Leg?. 

Forsch.  248  sq.).      .Similarly,  Diog.  i.     13,    38,    numbers    them    both 

iv.     1,    t/itire    pit   irl   -r&r   avTuin  among   rliose   who  held  that  only 

HXdruFi  ivypAruv,  taken  litecally,  the      Laudable-in-itsclf       was      ■ 

■would  prove  too  much.  magaum    bouum.     According    to 

p  r  2 


^smmm 
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must  be  so  if  Pain  be  an  Evil.  There  is  an  opposition, 
he  said,  not  only  between  the  Evil  and  the  Good,  but 
between  one  evil  thing  and  another ;  just  as  the  Greater 
is  opposed  not  only  to  the  Equal,  but  also  to  the  Less.64 
Another  argument  of  his  is  mentioned,  by  which  he 
sought  to  prove  that  law  deserves  respect,  and  that  the 
wise  man  ought  not  to  withdraw  himself  from  its 
rule.65  Though  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a  connected 
idea  of  the  Ethics  of  Speusippus  from  such  fragments 
as  these,  we  can  at  least  perceive  that  they  coincided  in 
the  main  with  the  principles  of  the  Older  Academy.66 

Cic.  Tusc.  v.  13,  39,  and  Seneca,  he  had  the  Cynic  philosopher  in 

Epist.  85,  18  8q.  (vide  infra,  chap.  view. 

xx.  n.  71),  they  both  maintained        w  A    similar    distinction,    not, 

that  virtue  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  however,  entirely  coincident  with 

give  happiness,   but    added    that  the   above,  is  employed  by  Plato 

happiness,  to  be  perfect,   requires  with  regard  to  the  samo  question  ; 

other  goods.  vide  Rep.  ix.  584  D  sqo^. 

64  Cf.  Aristotle,  Ethics,  iv.  vii.        w  Clemens  Strom,  ii.   367   A  r 

14,  beginning  (Eustratius  in  Eth.  Xirevcrnnrot  y&p  iv  t$  vpbs  KXeo- 

Nic.    1G6   b.   m.    cannot    be   con-  Q&vra.  rptiry  rd  5noia  r<f  IWdrwri 

sidered  an  original  source)  ;    pain  toure  8t&  ro&rov  ypd<f>eiv.     el  yb.p  ij 

is    an    Evil,    therefore    pleasure  /9a<r<\efa  <nrovdcuov  5  re  cr<xpbs  fibros 

must  be  a  Good,     ut  y&p    2irei/-  paaiXevs  ko.1  &p;rw,  ^  vbp.os,  \byos 

aiwos  (\vev  (that   is  to  say,  as  Cjv6p66t,<Tirov$a,ios.  This  argument, 

follows)     06    (Tvpfialvci    ij    \u<rit,  which  was  similarly  employed  by 

&<nrep  rb  iul$w  t£  Ikdrrovi  kolI  the  Stoics  (cf.  Stobseus,  Eel.  ii.  190, 

rb  tffta  ivavrlov '   ov  y&p  to  <f>airj  208),  is  probably  directed  against 

6irep  kclk6»  n  clvai  r)\v  tyorlip.    Cf.  the  Cynic  contempt  for  law  (Pt.  i. 

x.  2,  1173  a.  5;  vii.  12,  1152,  b.  277,3),  and  Speusippus,  in  the  words 

8 ;  Gellius,  N.  A.  ix.  5,  4  :     Speu-  6tc  aoipbs,  jc.t.X.,  is  indirectly  refcr- 

simnts  vetusque  omnis  Academia  ring  to  the  opposite  presupposition, 

(this,  doubtless,  is  an  exaggeration)  The  maxim  that  the  wise  man  only 

voluptatem  et  dolor  em  duo  mala  is  a  ruler  has   not  been  handed 

esse  dicutit    opposita    inter    sese,  down  to  us  by  express  tradition  as 

bonum  tamen  esse,  quod  utriusque  belonging  to  the   Cynics,   but  it 

medium  foret.     It  does  not  appear  greatly  resembles  much  that  we  da 

a  legitimate  inference  from  Eth.  know   of   them,   and    it    has    an 

N.  x.  2  that  Speusippus  in  this  dis-  obvious  connection   with  the  So- 

cussion  of  pleasure  was  opposing  cratic  doctrine.     It  is,   therefore, 

Eudoxus  (ftrische,  249, 1 ;  Brandis,  very  probable  that  the  Stoics  may 

14,   36).    As  he  wrote  upon  Ari-  ha ve  borrowed  it  from  the  Cynics 

stippus,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  (vide  part  i.  p.  276  and  p.  141,  1). 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   OLDER   ACADEMY  COJJTINUED. — XENOCRATES. 

Xenocrates  resembled  Speusippus  in  his  strong  pre- 
dilection for  Py thagor Danism l  and  his  high  estimation 
of  mathematics,*  and  he  developed  the  tendencies  of 
Plato's  later  works  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  his 
predecessor.  While  arriving  at  a  higher .  degree  of 
systematic  completeness,  he  did  not,  however,  venture 
to  abandon  the  original  ground-work  of  Platonism  so 
entirely  as  Speusippus  had  done  in  regard  to  Ideas: 
he  was  therefore  in  many  respects  a  more  genuine 
Platonist.  As  he  was  much  longer  at  the  head  of  the 
Platonic  school,  and  was  besides  a  very  prolific  writer,3 

1  Cf.  Tamil.  Thfol.  Arilbm.  p.  is  anid  to  have  dismissed  a  pupil, 

61,  g.  E  :  rapi  Strenp&TOi/s  i(atpi-  ignorant  of  mathematics,  as  wholly 

tui  vTcvtatTlltiirwv  Ail  UvffayopiKSr  unprepared   for  philosophy  (XoSit 

inpoaviwr,  iid\urTa  Si  Tuivit\o\Aav  oil  tx'n  QAotitHptai)  :  Pint.  Virt. 

atiyypawidTwr.  Mor.  C  12  end,  p.  542  ;  Diog.  10, 

5  The  importance  he  attached  to  alibi  ■  Krische,  Forsth.  p.  317. 
this  science  is  shown  by  his  nu-        a  V.  Diog.  iv.  llsqq.,  and  Wjn- 

meronB  and  apparently  comprehen-  persse  ad   loc.    ISO   sq.,    197    sqq. 

sivo  treatises  on  Mathematics  and  The  life  of  Plato  is  not  mentioned 

Astronomy.     Cf.     (he     titles    ap.  (cf.  on  it  p.  337,  1),  nor  the  treatise 

Diog.   iv.    13    sq. :    XoTiuTiicd    (9  wtpl  rfjt    Ari   rdr    ftfftw    rpo^ifji 

books!,   t4   wtpl  ri  paetyara  (6  (Clemens,  Strom.  *ii.  717  D),  on- 

books),  rtpl  ■ytupiTpibr,  rtpl  AptO-  leas  contained  in  the  TluBayiptia. 

It&v  fftupla,   rtpl  SiatmifidTuir,  t4  The  salires  mentioned  in  Apuleius, 

rtpl  A<rTpo\oylar.  rtpl  ytwptTplai.  Floril.   iv.    20,  should  perhaps   be 

The nvflayo/jria may  havecontained  escribed  to  Xenopbanes  (Diogenes 

soma  mathematical  elements.     He  ii.  speaks  of  ftnj) ;  and  the  treatise 
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we  may  justly  consider  him  as  the  principal  repre- 
sentative of  the  Old  Academy.4  Unfortunately  his 
doctrine  is  too  imperfectly  known  to  enable  us  to 
reproduce  even  its  main  characteristics  with  accuracy. 
We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  piecing  to- 
gether the  traditions  we  possess,  filling  up  the  lacunae 
by  such  probable  conjectures  as  we  may. 

Of  the  three  divisions  of  Philosophy,  which  had 
already  been  employed  by  Plato,  but  were  first  ex- 
pressly recognised  by  Xenocrates,6  Logic  or  Dialectic 
(the  name  is  uncertain)  must  have  included  in  the 
first  place  the  theory  of  cognition,  and  the  propaedeutic 
part  of  reasoning,  to  which  he  devoted  numerous 
writings ; 6  secondarily,  probably,  discussions  on  genus 
and  species,  and  the  highest  contradictories:7  while 
enquiries  concerning  ultimate  principles8  might  come 
under  the  head  of  Physics.9  That  which  is  most 
distinctive  in  Xenocrates  is  his  Theory  of  Knowledge. 
Plato  divided  knowledge  first  of  all  into  the  knowledge 
of  reason  and  the  knowledge  of  sense,  subdividing  the 
former   into    the    higher   dialectical,   and    the    lower 

• 

ircplrrjs  TIX&twvos iro\iT€ias {Saidas  twv  vepl  t^v  didvoiav  (twice),  xcpl 

EevoKp.)  may  be  identical  with  that  roD  ivan-lov,  XiVts   t&v  v€pl  rods 

Trepi      iroXireias      in      Diogenes.  X6-yoi/j,    XiW«     vipl    fiaOriti&Ttay, 

Whether  the  work  irepl  rdyaOov  (v.  rw    irepl   rty  X^i*,   rrjs  irepl   t6 

"p.  26,  53)  is  the  Platonic  discourse  $ia\4y€cr6ai  irpayp.aTclat,  and  tc/>1 

edited  by  Xenophon  (Simpl.  Phys.  /xadrjTwv,  unless  this  is  a  mistake 

32  b.  m.)  cannot  be  decided.  arising  out  of  fiad-qpATuv, 

4  So  in  Simplicius  loc.  cit.  he  is  7  vepl  yiviav  ical  ei'Sup,  xepl 
called  6  ynfaiwraros  rdv  nXctrcwo?  eituv  (unless  this  title  is  equivalent 
OKpoarCiv,  to  that  of  re  pi  ISewv)  ivavrluv  a*. 

5  V.  supr.  165,  33.  8  Writings  vcpl  rov  dopier ov,  irepl 

6  Cf.  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  46,  143  ;  rov    JJitoj,    vepl    rov    hbs,    wept 
and   the    titles   Trepi    <ro<f>las,    vepl  rdyadou,  ircpl  iZeuv,  tec  pi  &pi$/xu>y. 
tfH\o<To<f>Lat,   T€pl    iwiffT^firiSf    irepl         "  If  (which  is   not  certain)  he 
^rtony/uHnJnys,    wepl    rov   \frei/5<n»j,  carried  out  the  division  so  strictly. 
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mathematical  cognition ; 10  and  the  latter  into  notion 
or  envisagement  (Vorstellung)  and  perception  (Wahr- 
nehmung).  Xenocrates  reckoned  only  three  stages: 
Thought,  Perception,  and  Envisagement.  Thought, 
he  said,  is  concerned  with  all  that  is  beyond  the 
heavens ;  Perception  with  the  things  in  the  heavens ; 
Envisagement  with  the  heavens  themselves ;  for  though 
they  are  beheld  with  the  bodily  eye  in  astronomy, 
they  become  the  object  of  thought.  The  thinking 
cognition  guarantees  knowledge ;  the  sensible  cognition 
is  also  true,  but  not  to  the  same  extent ;  in  envisage- 
ment truth  and  falsehood  are  equally  to  be  found.11 
Accordingly,  while  Plato  separated  philosophic  from 
mathematical  thought,  even  that  of  pure  mathematics. 
Xenocrates  included  both  in  his  notion  of  knowledge, 

He  may  have  enunciated  It  genu-  iTujngLaraim  \6yor,  ii  Si  aitSiror 

rally,  without  Laving  assigned  its  tairir      dXjjfloDi     re     kuI     ytvSovs 

place  to  each  single  investigation  irdpx'ai.    Tfy   7*/>   Wfijt   H)»   uJr 

in  one  of  the  three  purls.  tiki    a\i}07)   (Ivai,    T*,*    Si    if-ivSij- 

■     '"  Cf.  p.  213  !«].  S8(P  Ha!  rptil  Mtipaj  vapaS<6&tr8ai, 

11  Ncit.  Math.  »ii.  147  ;  XfroitpA-  'Ar/wrot  ftir  rip  ruSc  roqr&y,  ifitTi- 

tiji  St  rpt ii  faair  c&eiat  rfrai,  rip  Strar    ulnar,    KXiiflu    at   rV  r&r 

fiir  atffffijriir,  ttjh  Si  wqritr,  rii*  N  niaSijrwr,  A&x"*"  St  rwr  lofMTMr. 

airScTov nal 3o£ affrij*.    irala9iiT%r  This  division  cf  the  Actual  seems 

/it*  tlrat  riji-  irrii  oiparoS,  roijrij*  to  be  referred  to  hy  Theophrastas 

Sivdrrw*  t£»  (<toj  oOparir,  Sofa-  (Metaph.p.313;  Fr.  12, 12, Winn).; 

otJjc  St  ml  airffiTir  ri,r  aSroB  roB  after  the  words  quoted  p.  85a,  2) : 

aiparou'    Spari)   air   yip    iint   rjj  offroi   yip  iwarrd  run    riptrlAfri 

alaB-fiffci,  eoip^i  Si  Si'   iorpoXffyior.  Ttpl  ri*  iSapan,  oiiolun  aiffflnro  gal 

TOifTaw  iiirroi  rotror  /^in-hi*  rJ»  raijri  ral  /m&jjiaruri,  ital  Iri  SiJ  to 

Tplnrot   rip  nir  ^srdi  o(pa«>D  nal  flfia.     Maftj*«r«'lheiB  must  mean 

eoin-ijt  oMn  KpiHjpuir  iicpaiyno  the     oSpawu     or     the     object      of 

tV  iTtorljpT)r,  tt}j  Si  irrbt  ovparau  astronomy  j    the  Bila,  only  added 

ml  alaSip^t  alalhiair,  rijt  Si  turret  incidentally  by  Tboopbrastua,  form 

rtir    Si'at,    Kal    tovtut    mxvut    to  no  separate  class,  bat,  as  we  shall 

ficV   Sid    tou   ^xhttijudmxdD    Xj-you  see   presently,    are    found    in    tho 

Kptrjpwr   jHpatir  t*  irrdpx"*   ml  three   others,  so  far  as    tlicy    are 

iXijSii,    ri    Si    Sia    riji    alsB-fyjtun  treated  from  a  theological  point  of 

dXijtfii  ptr,  o&x  o0t«  StdnrSSta  tou  »iaw. 
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and  the  object  of  both  in  his  notion  of  the  super- 
celestial;12  while  Plato  admitted  no  truth  at  all  in  the 
perception  of  sense,  as  distinct  from  thought,  Xeno- 
crates  conceded  to  it  a  lesser  amount  of  truth.  Ac- 
cording to  Sextus,  he  treated  this  subject  in  a  most 
confused  manner,  sometimes  restricting  envisagement 
to  a  definite  sphere,  sometimes  speaking  of  it  in  an 
entirely  general  sense.13  Of  his  Logic  we  only  know 
that  (perhaps  in  opposition  to  Aristotle)  he  endeavoured 
to  reduce  all  other  categories  to  the  Platonic  distinc- 
tion14 of  the  Absolute  and  the  Relative.15  In  the 
conception  of  his  highest  metaphysical  principles, 
Xenocrates  followed  Plato ;  except  that  he  made 
more  constant  use  of  arithmetical  designations,  and 
at  the  same  time  connected  them  more  closely  with 
theology.  He  declared  Unity  and  Duality — Duality 
meaning  here  indeterminate  Duality — to  be  the  pri- 
mary Causes ;  the  former  he  identified  with  the  Straight, 
the  latter  with  the  Crooked.  He  also  called  Unity  the 
first  or  male  divinity,  the  Father,  Zeus,  and  Reason; 
Duality  the  female  divinity,  and  the  mother  of  the 
gods.16     Numbers,  he  said,  resulted  from  the  union  of 

12  This  expression  resembles  tion  of  thought  and  r  erception, 
the  vT€povpdpios  t&toj,  Phsedr.  by  an  application  of  the  Platonic 
247^0.  ;  the  comparison  of  pure  principle  (6ee  172,  6 ;  209,  102)  ; 
mathematical  knowledge  with  that  both  spring  from  the  cornbi- 
philosophical     knowledge     corre-  nation  of  notions. 

sponds    with    the    comparison    of  u  On  which  cf.  p.  277  cq. 

the  mathematical    numbers    with  15  Simpl.  Categ.  y.  b.  6;  Schol. 

the  Ideas,  &c. ;  see  below.  in  Arist.  47  b.  25  :    ol  ybp   irepl 

13  The  former,  when  he  assigned  EevoKp&Trjy  kclI  yAv&p6vucop  xdvTa 
to  it  the  heavenly  element  as  its  t<?  kolO*  avrb  ko\  ry  vp6s  n  rt/uXo/A- 
peculiar  province  ;  the  latter,  when  p&vuv  doKovviv,  Ghttc  wfpirrbr  €ivai 
ne  represented  the  opposition  of  kclt'  clvtovs  togovtov  tQ>v  yo>Qv 
truth  and  error  in  notions  or  en-  ir\rj6ot. 
visagements     as     the     combina-  1C  Stob.  Eel.  i.  C2 :  ZcvcKp. 


•  • 
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these  two ; "  and  lie  seems  to  have  defined  the  relation 
of  numbers  to  Ideas  in  such  a  manner  that  he  neither, 


3-V  imrit*  ltd  rl)r  Sudia  Sioit,  H)r  Suit    iipiarot    (Metaph.     iiv.    1, 

liir  ui  aiiow  rarpo,  (Xauaar  7-dfw,  11188  a.  15 :  ol  «  to  (war  At  fr 

fr     oi^avy     paatXtiioiitjay,     Ijmra  ri,  rip  aWSa  SI  iipurnm  toiijSj-k! 

T>ioffa7(ipfii<i  *nl  Zrpi*  «ai  rrptrrir  pcyd\ov  *al  /lurooO,  cf.  pi  1087  a.  7 

not  M$r,  torn   iorl*  afrnp  xpwroi  sqq.).  Others  spoke  only  of  the  unit 

Woe  rj)r  3*  (it  0qXcfau,  pyrpii  9twr  and  the  indefinite  dyad,  without  re- 

jfafir,  Trjf  two  t4ii  atpo*!*  Xi)f(ui  fening  this  concept  to  tho  Unlike 

iryovtUvrtv,   im   Jirrjn    afo-tf    ^«x4  (il>ili.  «-   2.    1088   b.   28:    eJ0i    b7 

toC  worrit .     (The  latter,  if  correct,  tiki  ol  SuitJa  pjr  iipurrm  rotovtri 

showBgrealconfosion ;  Xenocrates,  to  fieri  tov  ii-4i    enxxeibr,   t4   J' 

as   we    shall    find    later    un,   con-  Anew  iusxifairaiKny   idXtrpwi  &i 

siderod  the  soul  to  be  a  number;  to,  min^alrorra  diiwaral.    Perhaps 

and  duality  ia  the  one  element  of  this  will  tho  doctrine  of  Xenocrates. 

every  number  and  also  of  the  soul-  He  may  have  pnt  the  iipisTor  for 

number ;    see  below).     It  is    pus-  duality  ;  a  treatise  of  his  real  toD 

sible    that    Xenocrates,   like    tbo  dopdrrou  is  mentioned  (Diog.  11) ; 

Pythagoreans  in    their   numerical  according  to  Plutarch  loc.  cit.  ne 

analogies,,  did  not  avoid  this  cod-  called   it    still    more    indefinitely 

fusion,    at    least   in    expression,  plurality,   if   Plutarch    gives    his 

Philolaua  had  already  designated  own   words.    Id  order   to   denote 

duality  as   Ithea,  mother  of  the  the  flux  if  al!  corporeal  things,  ho 

gods;  the  Pythagoreans  gave  the  made    use    of   the  expression  to 


itral  fire :  Unman,  perhaps  with  reference  t 
see  vol.  i.  337,  1;  35G,  4.  This  the  well-known  Pythagorean  verse 
evidence  justifies  us  in  ascribing  to  (see  vol.  i.  342  b.).  Cf.  Stob.  Eel. 
Xenocrates,  out  of  tbo  different  i.  294 :  Swodrirt  vuvurrinu  to 
determinations  of  the  Piatonists  rir  Ik  too  Mi  sol  ToDAirrdav,  Ur- 
ns to  the  first  principles  (see  322,  »no»  tV  SXyv  alrmintnis  But  toD 
83),  those  which  placed  unity  aud  wXrjdovr  [to  rXijdoi].  Theodoret. 
the  indefinite  djad  at  the  head.  cur.  gr.aff.  iv.  12,  p.  57:  S'twodnji 
Theoph rosins  says  (see  p.  576,  51  &4rvaor  tip  0X>p>,  i£  JJt  ivayra 
and  683,  11)  that  he  went  further  -yfyovc,  Trpamrtiptviier. 
than  all  others  in  the  derivation  of  lr  He  expressly  explained,  how- 
the  individual  from  these  two  prin-  ever,  that  this  process  is  Dot  to  be 
ciples;  and  Plut.  an.  procr.  2,  1  (see  conceived  as  a  temporal  origin. 
note  20),  says  that  he  represented  Ps.-Aiex.  ad  Metsph.  xiv.  4,  1091 
numbers  nnd  the  soul,  so  far  as  it  a.  27  refers  to  him  the  remark  of 
is  a  number,  as  springing  from  Aristotle  in  this  passage,  that  the 
them.  The  opposite  of  unity  and  ytvtau  t&h  AptS/i&t  is  clearly  set 
the  indefinite  dyad  was  understood  forth  not  merely  roO  Bfup^rai 
in  two  ways.  Some  understood  trtKtr,  and  this  is  made  still  more 
the  principle  opposed  to  unity  as  credible  bj  the  fact  that  Xenocrates 
the  Unlike  or  the  Great-and-  nvniled  himself  of  the  same  expe- 
Small,  interpreting  in  this  way  the  dient  in  his  Psychogooj ;  cf.  p.  595. 
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like  Plato,  discriminated  Ideas,  as  Ideal  numbers,  from 
mathematical  numbers;  nor,  like  Speusippus,  aban- 
doned the  Ideas ;  but  rather  identified  mathematical 
number  itself  with  the  Idea.18     Similarly  with  regard 


19  Of  the  different  developments 
of  the  doctrine  of  numbers  in  Aris- 
totle (see  p.  573,  44),  that  given 
above  probably  belongs  to  Xeno- 
crates:  cf.  Ravaisson  (Speus.  plac. 
p.  30)  and  Brandis  (ii.  b.  1,  p.  10) 
with  Metaph.  xiii.  b.  1080  b.  23 
sqq.,  where,  after  the  quotation  p. 
573,  Aristotle  continues :  6fioim  ££ 
Kal  wcpi  tA  /xiJKrf  kclI  irepl  rd  £  it  lr  €  6a 
Kol  irepl  rd  (TT€p€&.  ol  fxkv  ydp  Jfrepa 
ra  /xaO-q/xariKd  (sc.  prj^V,  &c.)  Kal 
rd  fierd  rat   iteaf    (the    Plntonic 
view,   that  mathematical    magni- 
tudes   are    different    from    ideal 
magnitudes,    the    consequents    of 
the  Ideas ;  see  p.  519)  tuv  3'  d\\wj 
Xeydyrw  ol  p-kv  rd  paB-qpaTLKd  Kal 
fiadflfiariKun     \£yovaiv,     6<rot     firj 
irotovat.   ras    Idtas    dpi6poi>%    p.r)di 
elvai  <pa<jw  Idias.     ol  8i  rd  fiaOrj- 
fiariKa,  ov  paO-qpaTiKus  Hi  •  oi>  yap 
ripvtcrdai     oHt€    piiy€$os    to*    els 
peytdrj,  otid'  biroiaffodv  poyd8as  dudda 
eiVat  (not  all  unities,   when  taken 
two  together,  produce    dualities). 
In  denying   that    all   magnitudes 
can  be  resolved  into  other  mag- 
nitudes,   Xenocrates'    doctrine    of 
indivisible  lines    can    scarcely  be 
mistaken.     This   assertion   is    at- 
tributed  to  those  who  do  not  wish 
either  to  put  aside  Ideal  magnitudes 
with  Speusippus,  or  to  distinguish 
them   from  mathematical   magni- 
tudes with  Plato.  These  aro  clearly 
the  persons  who  treat  Ideal  num- 
ber in   relation   to    mathematical 
in  a  similar  way;    and  we  have 
therefore  every    reason    to    refer 
both  these   views   to   Xenocrates. 
This  supposition  is  substantiated  by 


tho  quotation  from  Sextus,  p.  538> 
1 1 .  According  to  the  fundamental 
principle  that  the  degrees  and 
forms  of  knowledge  depend  upon 
the  object  (see  p.  225 ;  p.  331,  103)r 
Plato  distinguished  mathematical 
knowledge  from  philosophic  know- 
ledge, just  as  he  distinguished 
mathematical  numbers  and  magni- 
tudes from  Ideal.  If  Xenocrates 
yielded  the  first  distinction  he 
must  be  supposed  to  have  done  so 
with  the  second,  making  Ideas  and 
mathematical  things  equal.  Both 
in  their  coincidence  form  the  super- 
sensuous  world,  r&  frrfc  ovparou  'r 
they  comprehend  that  super-celes- 
tial place,  in  which  Plato  placed 
the  Ideas  only.  The  coinci- 
dence of  the  mathematical  ele- 
ment with  the  Ideas  is  men-, 
tioned  by  Aristotle,  Metaph.  xiii. 

8,  1083  b.  1 ;  ibid.  c.  9,  1086  a.  5; 
xiv.  3,  1090  b.  27;  and  vii.  2, 
1028  b.  24,  where  Asclep.  Schol. 
iu  Ar.  741  a.  5,  sees  a  reference 
to  Xenocrates.     He  remarks,  xiii. 

9,  that  this  form  of  the  doctrine 
virtually  does  away  with  mathe- 
matical numbers,  even  if  they 
aro  recognised  nominally.  Ps.- 
Alex.  ad  Metaph.  1080  b.  11  ; 
1083  b.  1  ;  1080  a.  2,  connects  the 
\ie\v  of  Xenocrates  about  num- 
bers with  that  of  Speusippus,  and 
attributes  to  tho  former  the  denial 
of  Ideal  numbers,  and  to  the 
latter  the  identification  of  Ideal 
with  mathematical  numbers.  Con- 
tradictory as  this  statement  is,  it 
cannot  demand  consideration  as. 
opposed  to  the  statements  of  Aris- 
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to  magnitudes,  he  desired  to  do  away  with  the  distinc- 
tion of  Ideal  and  mathematical  withont  really  abolish- 
ing either  the  one  or  the  other.1*  In  the  derivation  of 
magnitudes  he  seems  to  have  followed  Plato : M  while 
endeavouring  to  reduce  them  to  their  primary  elements 
he  arrived  at  the  theory — which  Plato  had  already 
approached,21 — that  all  figures  ultimately  originate 
out  of  the  smallest,  and  consequently  indivisible, 
lines.51    Thus  he  appears  to   have   assumed   in   each 


totlo.  What  were  tho  views  of  the- 
genuine  Alexander  it  is  bard  tu  any. 
According  to  Syrianns  ad  Metaph, 
1090  b.  14  (Schol.  in  Arist.  Sup. 
plem.  902  a.  4),  he  hail  the  follow- 
ing words  relating  to  Spcusippus 
(supra,  p.  fi73) :  ol  St  rir  finSitfia- 
Titit  ti&ror  ipiS/ibr  (Irni,  *.T.\., 
referring  to  roil  rtpl  Strotpiri)*, 
ol  zuplfaun  ntf  rir  /iafli|jiarn6» 
{ec.  ipi$/iir)  rut  altrO^rHr,  06 
itfrroi  /i6rar  ilvat  fn/iljoum.  This, 
however,  stands  in  such  nbaolnto 
contradiction  with  the  statement  of 
Ariatotlo  which  it  is  intended  to 
explain,  that  it  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  Alexander;  it  sceni* 
more  likely  that  Syria  run  mode  the 
addition,  ot  xu/jffouiri,  jc.t.X.,  in  his 
own  name,  t<i  correct  Alexander. 

*  Metaph.  riv.  3.  Aristotle,  in 
the  words  quoted  (p.  519,  8),  seems 
to  mean  Xenocratte  ;  in  any  case, 
the  words  must  partly  hold  good 
of  him,  for  (Z  31)  he  continues: 
oflrw  pir  oft-  rniirn  wpoo-yXijc*- 
ticru  rait  tSiait  t±  ua07)uarn:A 
Siapaprdroww  (the  flume  objection 
which  he  elsewhere  makes  to 
Xenocratei,  see  previous  note)  ol 
St  TpQroL  fliro  roirt  ipiOfioit  rwfi- 
irarr«,  top  Te  tu»  tl&Slr  kq!  to* 
I±a8i}(iarttiy  dXXar,  &c.     Thelnist, 


Dean.  i.  2  (ii.  21,  7  Sp.)  conclndes 
his    elucidation    of    tho     passage 

a  noted,  329,  98,  in  agreement  with 
lestatementflof  Aristotle,  with  the 
words  :  raCrn  ii  twarra  Xa^(ir  forir 
it  TuJe  ripl  Q&aiut  2"*<p'f™wt. 
=>  Pee  p.  519,  8. 
n  This  striking  assertion  is  fre- 
quently ascribed  to  Xenocrates ; 
seo  Prod,  in  Tim.  215  F;  Alox. 
ad  Metaph.  902  n.  19  ;  1083  b.  8  ; 
Themist.  Phys.  f.  18;  i.  122,  13 
aqq.  Sp. ;  Simpl.  1'hys.  30  n.  o.  u. 
b.  n.  114  b.;  De  Ccelo,  2.K  a.  42 
K(Schol.  in  Ar.  510*.  35);  ibid. 
294  a.  22  ;  Philop.  Phys.  B  16  u. ; 
C  1  o. ;  M  8  in.  (Schol.  in  Ar.  306 
h.  17),  who  disputes  that  this  was 
actually  the  doctrine  of  Xcriticrates. 
Hchol.  in  Arist.  323  b.  41 ;  334  a.; 
3ti  b.  2  ;  469  b.  Hi;  25,  515  a.  13. 
Rvrian  Schol.  in  Ar.  Suppl.  902  b. 
21  sq.  According  to  some  of  these 
oviilen?t>9.  the  Aria  tot  el  inn  treat isa 
(seo  vol.  ii.  b.  G4,  1,  2nd  edit.1,  at- 
tributed by  othen  to  Tbeophrajtus. 
on  the  Indivisible  lines  was  directed 
against  him,  and  to  him  it  is  con- 
jcclnred  lielong  the  grounds  for 
tho  supposition  set  forth  in  the 
beginning  (968  b.  21).  One  of 
those  (968  a.  9,  see  following  nl.)  * 
expressly  depends  on  the  doctrine 
of  Ideas  ;  a  second  [Z  14),  perhaps, 
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species  of  magnitudes  an  indivisible  element;  other- 
wise, he  thought,  the  Ideas  of  the  line,  the  triangle, 
<&c.,  would  not  be  the  first  in  their  kind ;  their  parts 
would  precede  themselves.23 

ib  connected  with  the  Platonic  doc-  this  point  (see  p.  519,  8). 

trine  of  the  elements.     However,  2S^  Cf.  two  passages  of  Aristotle  : 

it  was  not  merely  this  doctrine  of  De  insec.  lin.  9G8  a.  9,  where  one  of 

the  elements  which  led  Xenocrates  the  first  reasons  for  the  supposition 

to  his  theory ;  according  to  Arist.  of  indivisible  lines  is  :  el  (<mv  1&4* 

Metaph.  i.  9,  992  a.  10-22;  xiii.  ypapprjt,  i)  3*  184a  rpdrrrf  r&v  <rwup&- 

6  (see  p.  586,   18),  it  seems,  like  pnav,  rd  &  fiipy  vpbrepa  rod  8\ov 

the  corresponding  Platonic  state-  ttjv  <f>vaiv,  diaiperij  h»  drj  at/777  7) 

ments  previously,   to    have    been  ypafifx^  rbr  ainbv  &  rp&rov  ko.1  t6 

laid  down  first  in  the  metaphysical  rerpdyutvo*  teal  t6  rpiywvov  teal  rb 

construction  of  spatial  magnitudes.  &k\a  vxJjfjLara,  teal  6\wt  Mxc&ov 

In  Phys.  vi.  2,  223  b.  15  sqq.  Aris-  avrb  kolI  aufia  •  ffvppfyrcrai  yh.p  [? 

totle  probably  had  Xenocrates  in  perhaps    Apa]  irphrcp'  Arret    dvcu 

his  mind,  although  he   does   not  rofrrw.    Gen.  et   corr.  i.   2,   316 

mention  him ;    Themist.    Philop.  a.  10 :   the  atoms  of  Democritus 

and    Simpl.    loc.    cit.    ad    Phys.  are    far   more    conceivable     than 

i.  3,  187  a.  1,  according  to  Alex,  the    smallest    triangles     of     the 

and    Porphyry,    refer    partly    to  Timieus.     tdoi   S1   dV   ru    Kal    itc 

him  and  partly  to  Plato.     These  tovtw,  5<jor  dia<ptpov<riv  ol  tpvaucG)* 

passages,  however,  seem  to  relato  Kal  \oyucQs  <ncoToQrr€s'   xepl  yap 

equally  to  the    Atomists.     From  rod  irofia  elvai  fuytfrj  ol  pAv  <pa<nw 

the   passage   De   an.   i.    4  end —  bri  rd  avrorplywvov  vo\\a  terat, 

where  it  is  remarked  against  Xeno-  ArjpdicpiToi  6"  or  tpavelij  oUdoit  Kal 

crates  that  if  the  soul  were  sup-  QvaiKoh  \6yois    Treveiadcu  (which 

posed  to  be  a  number,  and  the  units  Philop.  ad  loc.  7  a.  m.    explains, 

contained  in    this    number    were  without  knowing  whether  it  refers 

identical    with  the  points  in   the  to  Plato  himself  or  to  his  scholars), 

body,   np  separation  of   the   soul  The  assertion,   that   without  the 

from  the  body  would  be  imaginable,  supposition  of  indivisible  magni- 

ef  76  fiij  faaipovrrai  al  ypa.pp.al  els  tudes,  the  Ideas  of  the  line,  of  the 

eriyfidt  —  no    conclusion    can  be  triangle,  &c,  must  be  divisible,  is 

arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  pecu-  less  Buited  to  Plato  himself  than 

liar  doctrines  of  Xenocrates :  the  for  Xenocrates.     The  former  had, 

subject  here   under  discussion   is  in    the    separation  of   the    Ideal 

merely  the  generally  acknowledged  and  mathematical  magnitudes,  the 

principle,  that  lines  are  not  com*  means  of  avoiding  this  conclusion  ; 

posed  of  points  and  are  not  to  bo  he  could  conveniently  distinguish 

resolved  into  points.     Of  course   it  Ideal  magnitudes  from  mathema- 

is  in  itself  possible,  although  Aris-  tical  by  means  of  their  indivisi- 

totle  loc.  cit.  409  a.  3  rather  seems  bility,  just  as    he    distinguished 

to  contradict  it,  that  Xenocrates  Ideal  numbers  from   mathematical 

held  the  tamo  views  as  Plato  on  Jby  means  of  their  inconnectibility. 
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Xenocrates  derived  the  soul  also  from  the  two  first 


Xenocrates,  on  the  other  hand,  who  malica!  n  man  as  Xenocrates.    But 

identified  the  ideal  and  tbe  mnthe-  Xenocrates  did  probably   represent 

natical,    was    debarred    from    this  tho   first    surfaces    and   bodies    as 

expedient.  Itie,  however,  expressly  indivisible  (with  the  words    at  tbe 

(Syrians,  Schol,  in  Ar.  Suppl.  902  end  of  the  predicate   oro/ui   is  to 

b.  22  sq.)  said  of  him :   T^r  aire-  be  supplied  from  wlmt  precedes). 

ypawity  (cf.  the  a!rri)  ^  ypap-p-h  of  Stobreus    Bttribntes    to    him     tbe 

the  treatise  r.  dr6p.ur  ypa/1/1.)  ovk  doctrine  of  indivisible  bodies,  when 

JintxiTa  TiprtaQai    oC&t   tot    *ari  be  compares   him    with    Diodorus 

root  ptanvt  XAyoui  rfp  i>vx%*  (see  (see  Pt.  i.  p.  228),  who  supposed 

S348  sq.)  bpwpiva.i  ypap,fiis.  only  such,  but  not  indivisible 
ow,  tho  treatise  on  the  indivisible  lines  (Eel.  i.  350:  Strotpinji  tal 
lines  supposes  a  special  discussion  Aiiiupoj  Ap-ipi)  rd  iXAxtvra  Upt- 
on this  subject ;  we  can  only  ascribe  forro),  and  i.  368  (eeo  675,  4)  says 
it  to  Xenocrates  and  not  to  l'lato;  of  him,  that  he  forms  the  ew- 
it  therefore  seems  most  probable  ments  out  of  the  smallest  bodies, 
that  Xenocrates  was  the  first  to  Finally,  Aristotle,  Dc  co?lo,  iii.  8, 
express  and  maintain  tho  supposi-  307  n.  20,  seems  to  refer  to  Xene- 
tion  of  indivisible  magnitudes.  Cf.  crates  where  he  objects  to  tbe  Pla- 
Porphyr.  ap.  Simp).  Pbjs.  30  a.  tonic  doctrine  of  thcelctnents  lhatif 
n.:  oJ  !s  *fpl  Kmupdnjr  tV  pin  the  tetrahedron  must  become  warm 
rp&nir  &Ko\ov9lar  (uf  the  people  of  and  burn  because  of  its  angles,  the 
Elva)  brtirat  <rvrtx<itpow,  Tauriarw  same  must  be  the  case  with  the 
Art  tt  !r  iffu  to  8v  cat  ilutlpnur  mathematical  bodies,  Ixti  yip. 
(ffrai,  oil  fity  AZialprrof  eh*u  TO  Srm  ttdnttva  ywvlas  xal  Ivauiy  iir  ai/roii 
lib  xi\ir  nyli  (V  p&rw  to  tv  dW.4  oVofuu  «al  aQatpai  cat  rvpa/ilStl, 
wXtCu.  Suupnbr  /mVtoi  fit)  tV  AXXut  t«  (at  ((  larir  AropjL  ptyilh), 
irapar  (Irai,  dAX'  lit  nrojui  Tim  xaSArtp  <patrli>.  By  these  Arabia 
uroTtxXiJytn'.  infra  pjrtm  p.*i  tropa  P&fify  ho  must  mean  not  merely 
tlrai  •  lit  ifLtpy  *al  Aaxtera,  dXXA  indivisible  lines  ;  or  we  get  indivi- 
unii  ixir  to  Troobt  ml  t!jv  t\-qv  sible  spheres  and  pyramids  among 
t/iijtA  mi  pdpi)  fxerra,  r$  «  e(i>i  mathematical  figures,  and  have  to 
iTOfia  xal  Tp&ra,  rp&rai  th'ot  understand  not  the  Atomists,  but 
unji-tW/Mnsi  eIvhi  ypanp.6.!  Ar6fxov<  tbe  Platonists  as  intended ;  it  is 
xoi  ri,  it  ra&rur  trl-wiSa  xal  vrtptb  onljf  thsy  who  attribute  a  self-sub- 
wpwra.  Here  the  assertion  that  sisting  existence  to  mathematical 
the  indivisible  magnitudes  of  bodies.  The  point  of  Aristotle's  ob- 
Xenocrates  are  not  intended  to  be  jection  is  tbat  mathematical  atoms 
indivisible  in  space,  is  probably  an  (the  xpwra  crtpii  of  Xenocrates) 
explanation  of  Porphyry  himself,  must  have  elementary  qualities 
with  just  as  little  hittoncal  valno  just  as  much  as  the  physical  atoms, 
as  the  expedient  which  even  Sim-  As  we  may  see  in  Heraclides  and 
plicius  (30  a.  below)  availed  himself  Eudoxns,  it  was  only  a  short  stop 
of,  in  justifiable  wonder  at  the  nn-  from  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  ete- 
rnal hemalical  principle  of  so  ma'.he-  meats  to  Atomistic. 
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causes.24  In  his  appendix  to  the  Tiimeiis  he  calls  it 
a  self-moved  number : tt  for  the  combination  of  unity 
with  indefinite  duality  gives  rise  in  the  first  place  to 
number :  when  to  this  is  added,  in  the  Same  and  the 
Other,   the  first  cause  of  permanence  and  of  change, 


24  What  follow*,  and  tli<e  quota- 
tion pp.  348,  355 ;  p.  3*>5,  5  beeius 
to  have  occurred  in  the  treatise  on 
the   ftool    ,'Diog.    ir.    13  .     Xeno- 
crates did  not  write  a  regular  com- 
mentary on  the  Timseus,  as  might 
be  supposed  from  the  quotations  in 
Plutarch   and    Proclus;    Procl.  in 
Tim.  24  A  expressly  calls  Grantor 
6  irpurrot  rod  UXdruyos  i^rjyrjTfis. 
In  the  fifth  book  of  his  Physics, 
however,  as  Themist.  De  an.  i.  4, 
5,  p.  50,  lOsqq.,  50,  10  sqq.,  Speng. 
remarks,    Xenocrates    thoroughly 
explained  his  views  on  the  soul. 

k  De    an.    i.    2,   4<)4    b.    27: 
some  lay  stress  upon  the  moving 
power    in     the     concept    of    the 
soul ;  others,  e.g.  Plato,  upon  the 
capacity  of  knowledge,  while  they 
compose  it  out  of  the  elements  of 
things  in  order  that  it  may  be  able 
to   know  everything:    i*€l  te  xal 
KivrjriKbv    iboicti    elvat    teal   ypwpt- 
CTiKbv,    ofrrws   tvioi   avv4T\€£ar   i£ 
dp.<f>ouf,    &T<xf>r}vdncvoi    r\\v    ypv\r\v 
dpSpbv  kwovvO'  iavrbv.     Aristotle 
then  returns  to  this  definition  c. 
4,  408  b.  32,  in  order  to  subject 
it   to  a  searching  criticism,     lie 
quotes  the  same  definition  Anal, 
post.  it.  4,  91  a.  35  again,  without 
mentioning  its    author.     That   it 
was    not     propounded     by    Plato 
is   clear  from   the   first  of  these 
passages ;     and    that    it    belongs 
to  no  one  else  than  Xenocrates  is 
clear  from  Plut.  an.  procr.  c.   i.  5, 
p.   1012 :   Eevoicp.  .  .  .  ttjs  Vl'X9f 


tvj  oitrlap  apiBfibr  eu/ror  vtf  iavrou 
Kivovputrow  dTcupTfrdperoi.     Procl.  ill 
Tim.   liHJ  D.    HZ,€POKp.  .  .  .  \£ytar 
kclt'  dpi.Bp.bt  eirai  rr,p  if/vx^l*  ovclar}. 
Alex,  in  Topica,  87  in.  211  o.  238 
m. ;  Simpl.  De  An.  7  a.  u.  16.  b.  u. ; 
Themist.  loc.  cit.  (cf.  previous  note) 
and  Anal.  post.  i.  2.  p.  08,  12 ;  Sp. 
Philop.  De  An.  A  15  o.  B  4  o.  16 
m.  C  5  o.,  £  11  m. ;  AnaL  post. 
78  b.  m. ;   Schol.  in  Arist.  232  b. 
38 ;   Macrob.   Somu.  i.   14 ;  Stob. 
Eel.  ii.   704,   who  represents   the 
definition  as  originating  with  Py- 
thagoras (so  Ncmes.  nat.  hom.  p. 
44),  of  course  without  justification. 
Iambi,  apud  Stob.  ii.  8G2:    u>j  5' 
airroKLtnjTLKbr   [iftvxfr]  Scrotf/rin^s. 
Cic.  Tusc.   i.  10,  20:  Xenocrates 
annul  figuraia    et    quasi    corpus 
ncgavit  etsr,  verum  mtmerum  dixit 
esse,  cujwt  vis,  ut  jam  ante  a  Pytha- 
yoraz  visum  erat,  in  natura  maxima 
esset.     Andronicus  apud  Thcmist. 
Dc   An.    p.  50   Sp.    understands 
Xenocrates'  definition  as  expressing 
merely  the  fact  that  the  soul  by 
its     own     agency    (klvCjp    iavrbv) 
effects  the  combination  of  matter 
into  the  organic  body,  which  results 
in    definite    numerical     relations. 
He  therefore  identifies  the  defini- 
tion with  the  denotation  of  the  soul 
as    harmony   of   its    body.     This 
meaning   is   improbable,  and    un- 
supported either  by  Aristotle's  ex« 
position  and  criticism  of  the  defi- 
nition, or  the  precedent  of  Plato's 
Timieus. 


there  is  imparted  to  number  the  faculty  of  rest  and  of 
motion.18  Whether  the  reason  which  Aristotle  quotes 31 
for  this  definition  may  really  be  ascribed  to  Xenocrates 
is  somewhat  doubtful ;  and  it  is  equally  uncertain  how 
far,  like  Plato  in  the  Laws,  he  expressly  connected  the 
belief  in  a  Divine  Providence 2N  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  soul. 

This  doctrine  Xenocrates  seems  to  have  applied  in 
his  Cosmology,2'  by  seeking  to  prove 30  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  world  a  graduated  scale  of  animate  life  ; 
and,  in  each  individual  son!,  a  specific  combination  of 
the  highest  principles  of  Unity  and  Duality.31  Thus 
we  are  told  that  he  not  only  attributed  a  Divine 
nature  to  the  heavens  and  the  stars,  and  in  this 
sense   spoke   of  eight   Olympian   gods,31  but  that  he 

*  1'lut.  loc.  cit.  c.  2  :  oJ  tilt  yap  touts     J'     ApiBp.br     abrbr      airrit 

eUir  1)  yirtavr  d/utyuw  iijXowtfai  KlroSrra. 

npiftvrt  Tjj  /din   Tijj    A/itplgTov  *»  Thin  no  ihonld  attribute  In 

cat  iitpMTjjt  ovolat '  A/iipiOTor  pit  liim,  even  spurt  from  Hut.  Coram. 

yap  tint  to  It,  Ittpurrir  Si  to  xXtJ-  not.  22,  ;!,  p.  KIlKI. 

Sat,    it    St    nuirwr    yirtgBai    TO>  -'  It  hn»  been  already  remarked, 

Apdtp&t  rov  trot  apifwroi  ri  xXf}-  p  .177,51;  and  p.  583, 11,  on  llieau- 

Bot  cat  t£  Awiipia  vipat  itriSiyrot,  i  lioriiy  of  'JTieopliraetua,  that  lie  en- 

f)t  cat  Surfia  tateOgir  A6pirror.  .  .  .  tend  julomorc  ilclnil  on  tliis  Bubjeit 

ToErtr  St  fiT}*u  ^uxTf  tJ>  ApiB/iit  lliauany oilier l'latonint.  Tothiebe- 

tlrat"     t4    ydp    nt^rmit    cat    to  long  the  trealisea  ^uo-irij  dcpAairii  (6 

Jtinrtrbr  ivSttr  airip'  roS  It  raitov  oooka),  and  to  Ttpl  AgrpaXeyiar  (li 

cat  rov  frtpov  nvfifuyivTur,  wr  ri  bookai,  furlherx.  ^tur  (b«o nolo 32). 

jUt   tart   Kinjirewf  &pxb  *"'  ftra-  x  Tliis  latter  point   neem»    to 

flo\rji,  t4  Si  ^ocfjt,  tyvxit*  yeyarlrai,  come  from   (be  passage  of  Theo- 

jdfSir^m*  toE  iiiTaramailaraa-Ba.i  p!i  rant  us,  just  mentioned;  but  how 

lirapir  *)  ToC  Ktrtitdat   «ai  tirtiv  it  naa  worked  out  we  cannot  aay. 

■cigar,  J1  Spcusippua,  as  wo  hnve  aeon, 

17  Anal.  I'oat.  loc.   eit. :   ol  pit  on  lbs  contrary,   represented  the 

otr  Sia  toC  ArraTpifru  ttutrernt  imiterae  as  developing  itself  from 

rl  fori  fuxb  A  r(  tmir  AvBrcnr<n  r)  incompleteness  to  completeneH. 

4\Xo  oriofr  rQt  Stray,  to  i(  Apxvt  "  Slob.  Eel.  i.  62,  after  the  qno- 

atraSmu,  olot  it  m  dfiiifftif  ^v^ijr  tation  in  Dole  16:   Bti?  fal.  Bitot) 

thiol  tA  afro  avry  afrw*  roC  fjic,  W   <Zriu   cat   tot  inparbr  cui  r«f>< 
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acknowledged  the  Elements  as  Divine  powers,  and, 
like  Prodicus,33  gave  them  the  names  of  gods.34  This 
points  to  the  notion  that  the  soul  permeates  all  parts 
of  the  cosmos  and  works  in  them  all ;  a  theory  which 
is  involved  in  his  assertion  35  that  even  the  beasts  have 
in  them  some  instinct  of  the  Divine.36  The  part  of 
the  soul  that  rules  in  the  heavens  he  seems  to  have 
denoted  as  the  higher  Zeus ; 37  the  part  that  is  at  work 


dartpas  Tvpwtcis  6Xv parlous  Oeovs  Kal 
iripovt  vroveXfyovs,  Salfioras  dopd- 
tovs.  dpta Keren.  [-««]  ft  Kal  airrbs  [■(?] 
(here  follows  a  slight  lacuna,  which 
Krische,  Forsch.  323  fills  up  with 
the  words  ScQv  Owdfieis ;  hetter, 
perhaps,  Odas  ctvai  Hvvducis)  xal  iv- 

dlOUCetv  TOlt  vXlKOtS  <TT0lX*t0lS.       TOIJ- 

rwf  ft  ri)»  pkv  (lacuna :  supply  8td 
tov  dipos  mHpav)  irpoo~ayopcv€i,  tt\v 
ft  hid  roD  vypou  Yloatib'wva,  rijv  ft 
did  rijs  yrjs  Qvrwrwbpov  A^pLTjrpav, 
raura  ft  (adds  the  narrator)  x°PV* 
yJj<ras  Tott  XtuhkoU  tA  Tp&rcpa  rapd 
rod  UXdrwvos  U€rairi<l>paK€v.     Cic. 
N.D.  i.  13,  34  (following    Philo- 
demas) :  Xenocrates  .  .  .  in  cujus 
libris,  qui  sunt  de  natura  Deorum 
(t.    Sew  a   p  Diog.    13),   nulla 
species  divina  describitur:    Deo* 
enim  octo  esse  dicit ;  quinque  cos, 
qui  in  stellis  vagis  nominantur; 
unum  qui  ex  omnibus  sideribus, 
quae  infixa  ccelo  sunt,  ex  disperses 
quasi membr is  simplex  sitputandus 
Deus  (perhaps  a  reference  to  the 
Orphic  myth  ns  of  Zagreus) ;  septi- 
mum  solem  adjungit,  octavuwtAue 
lunam.    Clemens,  Protrept.  41  A: 
TZeroicp.  iwrd  p.h  Ocovs  tovs  irXanf 
rar,  &y8oov  ft  top  4k  xdrrwv  avrwv 
(read  «*.  twk  drXavdv)  awtcrrCrra 
tehr/AO*  aMrrcrai.    Xenocrates  un- 
doubtedly, like  Plato  (see  p.  385  sq X 
imagined  the  stars  to  be  animated. 


83  See  vol.  i.  926. 

u  Cf.  nt.  2.  These  elementary 
gods  are  not  to  be  confounded,  as 
Krische,  Forsch.  p.  322  sq.  shows, 
with  the  demons  of  the  nether 
world.  Xenocrates,  with  Plato  and 
the  Orphics,  draws  a  definite  distinc- 
tion between  demons  and  gods  (sec 
p.  593,  38),  and  would  not  have  at- 
tributed to  the  former  the  names 
of  the  greater  gods. 

85  Connected  with  the  popular 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  divina- 
tion from  many  animals. 

86  Clemens,  Strom,  v.  590  c. : 
xa$6Xov  yovp  t^v  repl  tov  Otiov 
iwoiav  AevoKpdTijt  . .  ovk  direXr/fet 
Kal  tv  toU  dXdyois  ffioti. 

87  Plut.  Plat.  qu.  ix.  1,  2,  p. 
1007:  EevoKpdTrp  Ala  t6v  uew  4v 
toU  Kard  rd  airrd.  Kal  Cxravrwi 
(Xwffaf  fararov  KaXcT,  viarov  ft  tov 
into  <t(Xt)wj)v.  Clemens,  Strom,  v. 
604  C:  He*.  .  .  .  to*  uiv  QraTov 
Ala  rbv  ft  vlarov  KaX&v.  This 
denotation  refers  partly  to  the 
v-trdrv  and  v^ri,  the  highest  and 
lowest  string,  with  which  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  universe 
might  be  compared,  according 
to  the  Pythagorean  conception  of 
the  harmony  of  the  spheres 
(Krische,  316,  324,  whose  further 
conjectures,  attractive  as  they  are, 
I  cannot  follow.    The  supposition 


on  the  earth  and  in  the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  as  the 
lower  Zens.  But  as  in  this  inferior  sphere  evil  is  found 
side  by  side  with  good,  and  harm  with  beneficence, 
Xenocrates  considers  the  world  to  be  ruled  not  only  by 
gods,  but  by  daemons,  who  are  intermediate  between  the 
divine  perfection  and  human  imperfection.38  In  har- 
mony with  the  popular  faith,  he  makes  two  classes  of 
dfemons  (a  materialising  exaggeration  of  the  donblo 
World-soul  in  the  Laws),  the  good  and  the  bad.  The 
bad  might  be  propitiated  with  certain  religious  services, 
which  Xenocrates  does  not  connect  with  the  worship  of 
the   good.*8     He    agrees,   however,   with    some   other 


of  a  Ztit  ptnai   corresponding    to  (lai/t6rwr  ptyd\ur)  oh  col  nXoVur 

the  /i/crij  of  the  strings,  which  itis,  Cat  Iluflayipn!  mi  SZtroKp&rqt  nal 

according    to   what    will    be   cited  Xpttcrirroi,    iri/unt     Toil     rdXni 

note    4S,  could   hs  plnced  only  in  flfoXAyou,    ipfopfrteripavt  pir  ir- 

the  region  of  t ho  muon,  isfurbidilen  Optbrar  yfyorirtu  \{ytwvl  nal  to\\$ 

by   the   position    of  the    universe.  t%  Svfifut  ri/r  $60  w  IrripQlporrat 

This  position   is  entirely  distinct  V"".  T*  8*  *"«•  o**  Wi  ait' 

from  that  of  the  >i/aij.     Again,  to  itparot   txoyrai,  *.t.\.     Ibid.  def. 

attribute  to  the  elements  n  soul  of  orao.  c.  13,  p.  416  :     rapdStty/ia  it 

the  lowest  kind,  a  mere  f(u,  is  Dot  t$  Myy  Stroxpiriti  piv  .  . .  /xoiij. 

conformable  to  tneirdmnn  nature),  saro   rJ    rur    Tpiy&vwr,    6tlip    flit 

partly  to  tbe  Orphic  designation  of  iratirat  ri  lai-r\tvpor,  Bnjrip  iiri 

Pluto  as  Zi&i  flam  (Brandii,  p.24,  atdknrir,  ri  F  lffoaitt\ii  Saifiovttp- 

with  reference  to  Lob;ck  Aglaoph.  t4  /iir  yip  taw  r«>rq '  Ti  8'  drurar 

1098).     The  meaning  of  that  ex.  rdirij  riti  w^ptr  fow  wi  t' tyttror, 

pression  can  hardly  Eo  other  tlian  Citrrip  ij  tailUrtsr  ipbtns  FjtiM  *ai 

the  one  supposed  in  the  text;  by  irdSoi  ftrjro?  nal  BtoS  Stimpui.    For 

the    soul    of   Zeus    Plato    meant  the  facts  cf.  Plato,  Syrup.  202  D, 

the  soul  of  the    universe    (see   p.  "&c. 

266,    122,    p.    187,    172);    with  "  Plut.  def.  orao.  c.  17,  p.  419: 

him     Xenocrates   looks    upon    the  0nu\ous  Jaf/ierai  .  .  .  ixAiTCT  .  .  , 

collective  divine  souls  as  one  soul,  cat    nXirur     ml    jKcFMpdrqi   nal 

Plato,  Laws,  x.  893  U,  immediately  XpiWimj.      De    Is.    c.    26:    6  St 

concludes  tbe   animation  and  di-  SeroKpdnit    roi   rut    jjpipibr   tit 

vinity  otlhe  utara  from  tbe  rule  of  i-wiyppilai    no!    rwr    ioprvr     Jja. 

the  soul  in  the  universe.  rXifyd!  Ttrai  fj  nercTois  $  niffrda! 

"  Pint.  De  Is.   c.   25,  p.  360:  fl  tW^wifa  J)  odrxf'W1"'  *i»u«', 
QQ 
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pLI>>KpLer»  w  in  describe^  the  s:^I  or  man  as  bis 
daemon/-  How  tar  he  cociLCLried  die  rest  of  tie  Greek 
d:  -"initios  with  his  =vi£em  we  d>  noc  btjw.tf 

In  regard  to  the  material  conceit  sents  of  the  uni- 
verse  Xenocrates  carried  ocrt  the  same  theorv  of  a 
graduated  scale  of  perfection.  This  appears  in  his 
view  of  the  elements,  in  the  derivation  of  which  he 
seems  to  hare  resembled  Plato,  except  that  he  made 
them  originate,  not  immediately  from  planes,  bat, 
primarily  from  atoms.43  and.  like  Philolans,  reckoned 

oCrt     $*Cc9     riualt    oCt€    Itufbiwrn     totc    psTf-rpax    rm    'AwoWw     nu 

clrcu  £»Vr«f  ^r  t£  re/a^am    .^  raTa^T^-ai  re  cai  TpcayyeL\Mx  &£, 

atnv.*ph«:re  aroai-d  tLeeanL^  j«7<£-  ttj*  xpopTjrtfei.  whi:b,  however,  is 

Xaf  ;**#  coi  i^xtpa*,  ot<Tpo*<*-f  &  qcite  iDcre'ii.le.     We  mest  know 

*ai    acv^p«xdf,   al    x0^0^^1    T0*f  more    precisely    whit    Xecocrates 

roart/rotf  «ai  Tir^droi^ai  r^oi  w«?  said.  ar.d  whether  or  n<~t  he  men- 

6AX0  x€'Por  T/Hxorroi.  ti-ned   the  Ap*  Lir.e  origin  of  Py- 

*•  K.g.  HerachV:*   and    Demo-  tha^oras  mere  It  as  a  tradition.     In 

crito* ;  %te  vol.  L  500,  5 ;  74£,   1 :  Cic.   (see  note  32;  the  want  of  a 

Plato,  see  p.  501.  tj/ecU*  dirina  is  made  an  objection 

41  Arifet.  Top.  ii.  6,  112    a.  37  :  to    him,    and.    in    general,    it   is 

Zfrotp.  <pj)<j&   ticaiuora  elrtu  tot  scarcely  credible   that  a  pupil   of 

TV  ^vXV  ixcpra  <rTov&aia*'  Ta/mp  Plato,  even  Xenocra*es,  would  hare 

7&p   indcrov   ilrai  &aific*a,   which  appro  red  of  an  anthropomorphism 

Alex.   Top.   04   m.    repeats.      Cf.  of  this  kind. 

Stob.  Scnn.  104,  24:  Sc*o*p.  iXeyer,         u  St ob.  Eel.  i.  363 :  '£m»-«*o«X^» 

<tff  to  xaKOvpfjcwo*  alaxu  rpocwrov  tccu  EcroKpdrTjs  Ik  fuxportp<jjr  byxw 

oCrrca     dalfiorot     xaxig.     roi/s  ri  ffroix^d  avyxpirei,   dVcp   larhf 

iratrrifrtvs   xaKooaifiovai  6rofidfofi€w.  Adx*<rra      tal       oicvtl       orot^cta 

Krische,  p.  321,  I  think  too  artifi-  <rro-x«tW,    and    the    quotation    in 

cinlly,  brings  these  tenets  into  con-  note  23.     Stohaeus  expressly  distin- 

nect  ion  with  the  supposition  that  the  guishes  his  riew  from  the  Platonic 

fouls  freed  from  bodies  are  daifiorcs.  view ;    the    distinction,    however, 

43  From  Iambi.    Y\  Pyth.  7  we  cannot  have  been  very  importanr, 

might  conclude  that  in  nil    points  since  Aristotle  nowhere  mentions 

he    followed    the    usual     opinion,  it  specially.  Xenocrates  must  have 

The  pnssage  runs  thus :   Tapcurrf-  enunciated  it  only  after  the  com- 

rioi  7 A/>'E *-«/*€ W&yf  kclI  EC&oj-ot  tal  pletion  of  Aristotle's  writings  on 

ZiroKpdTijs,  vitovoovvt€i,  ttj  Ilap-  natural  science. 
lipldi   (the  mother  of  Pythagora?) 
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tether  as  a  fifth  primary  Element.*1  He  included 
the  higher  elements  (which  Plato  had  also  con- 
nected*5) under  the  name  of  the  Bare  or  Subtle, 
as  opposed  to  the  lowest  element,  which  he  denomi- 
nated the  Dense.  This  latter,  he  said,  is  some- 
times in  greater  proportion,  sometimes  in  less,  and 
unites  itself  variously  with  the  other  elements.  The 
stars  and  the  sun  consist  of  fire  and  the  first  density  ; 
the  moon  of  her  own  atmosphere  and  the  second  density ; 
the  earth,  of  fire,  water,  and  the  third  density.40  He 
guarded  himself,  however,  against  the  assertion  of  a 
beginning  of  the  world  in  time;  and  he  viewed  the 
Timeeus,  and  its  account  of  the  creation  of  the  soul 
and  of  the  universe,  not  as  giving  a  chronological 
statement,  but  as  showing  the  different  constituents 
of  the  universe  and  of  the  soul  in  their  reciprocal 
relations.'17     A   definition   of  Time  which  inclines  to 

u  See  note  23.  oiix  fort*  dXijfliji'  6/mlws  yip  ^u<rt 

u  See  p.  374.  t«i  t4  Siaypimiarn  ypd$ov<rt  „B1 

*  I'lut.  fac.   luo.  29,  3  sq.,    p.  tr-pas  tlpi/ninu  rtpl  ttjs  yiriarm, 

94,   3:    Xenocrates,   fullowinj;   tho  ofy  iii  yno^iraa  vori,  i\\i  tiSa- 

precedent   of  Plato  {Kjiin.   981  c.  aKaXlat  x&P"  "'  /iSKkar  yvwpt(bt- 

sq.),    recognised    that    the    stars  ™»  Ciarip  to  Sutypanna  yiyrb/uvar 

must  be  composed  out  of  all   tlie  Bpaja/xtyoin.     Simp!,  ad  Inc.  p.  136 

elements:  i  it  EtroxpiTip  t4  pit  b.   33  Karat,  remarks  that  Xann- 

iorpa  ml  tif  flAiof  it  nupbt  fori  crates  is  here  meant,   Scliol,   486 

vol  tou  Tpirrmi  micro!)  avyntiaSai,  b.     15     (be    is    followed    by   two 

tJ)»  Si  etM/np  it  ttuTtpm,  xunoC  fortber  scholia,  ibid.  489  a.  4,  9 ; 

noi  tou  lilou  itpol,  rijr  Si  yrp  t£  one  of  them  extends  the  statement 

DSotoi  ml  moll  xal  toD  rplrou  Tar  to    Speiisippus,    apparently   quits 

wvtrwr  ■    JXut  ti  pvfyri   ro    rvtrbr  arbitrarily) ;   and   to  put  the  fact 

BiW-i  Ka(f  alrrb  ftifn  to  ptwbr  rirai  beyond  all  doubt,  Plut.  an.   procr. 

•pvxy<  ittrisbr.  3,  p.  1013,  says,  after  quoting  the 

*  Arist.  De  Ccelo,  i.   10,  279    b.  explanations    of    Xenocrates    and 

32:  fl*  St  TiMi  ftaifStuir  irixtipaHai  Grantor:    o/taXui   H   rdi-ret    dSt«i 

4>tptiriairTBitri»r\cy6rTitirlt<li8<ipTOii  Xpi»V  *Jr  tforrai   Ttp>   V'OJC'J*   P% 

lilr  i\rtu[nc.Tbv tbeitot~\ycrbpirov  ti  yiyortrai,  p.tjS  tint  yinr/fa  xX(/o- 

Q  Q  2 
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the  Platonic  theory ,**  and  a  system  of  Astronomy  not 
very  well  authenticated,49  are  all  that  remain  to- 
us  of  the  Physics  of  Xenocrates,  except  the  following* 
psychological  theorems: — that  the  soul  is  a  purely 
spiritual  essence 50  and  can  exist  apart  from  the  body ; w 
that  Reason  originates  from  without  (that  is,  from  a 
previous  state  of  existence 53),  and  that  even  the  irra- 
tional part  of  the  soul  is  immortal.53  Whether  Xeno- 
crates  extended   the  privilege  of  immortality  to   the 


pas     be     bvp&fiets     tx€ty*     *h      As 
&va\vovra  Oewpias  tvtKa  ri)v  obalav 
atfrijs  \byu  rbp  HX&rcwa  ytpofiivrfv 
vxorlOecOai    kclI    avyKepa.vvopivr\v  • 
ra   6'    avrb  teal   repi  rod    KJxjfxov 
biap  ovfUvov  ivlaracOai  fitv  dtbiop 
6vra  ko\  Aytrqrov'  rb  be  if  rpbirw 
ffvpriraxrat  kclI  btouceirat  Kara  fxad  civ 
ov  j>q.biop  bpwvra  rots  fi^re  yipecur 
avrov  fi^re  ruv  ycprjrticQp  avvobop 
i£  &PXV*  TpovTToBefiivots  ra(rrt\v  ttjv 
bbbp  rpaviffdat  (cf.  note  17,  on  a 
similar  expedient,  made  use  of  by 
Xenocrates  on  a  like    occasion). 
Hence  Censorinus,   di.  nat.  4,   3, 
reckons  Xenocrates  and  all  tbe  old 
Academy,    together    with    Plato, 
amongst  those  who  seem  to  have 
supposed  that  mankind  was  always 
in  existence. 

48  Stob.  Eel.  i.  250 :  Stpofcpdrrts 
[rbv  "xpbvov  0*7<ri]  \Urp0P  tup  yevprf- 
tup  kclI  Kty-rjaiy  dibiop.     Both  defi- 
nitions are  Platonic  ;  see  Tim.  38 
A  .39  B  sq.,  and  supra,  p.  383. 

**  Stob.  Eel.  i.  514  (Pint.  plac. 
ii.  15,  1) :  XevoKpdrrjs  /card  fiias 
ixHpavelas  oterai  KtiaOai  (Plut. 
Kireiffdai)  rods  dare" pas,  ol  b*  dXXcw 
Xtw'ucoI  xpb  tup  trtptap  rods  iripovs 
iv  C\f/(i  Kalp&Oci.  This  statement  can 
refer  only  to  the  planets,  which 
Xenocrates  with  Plato  would  have 
placed  in  tbe  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 


whereas  neither  he  nor  anyone  else 
could  misplace  the  collective  fixed 
stars  in  the  same  plane  with  the 
planets.  The  words,  dXXot  ZtoukoJ, 
indicate  that  6ome  other  name 
than  Xenocrates,  perhaps  Zeoo  or 
Clean thes,  preceded,  which  is,  per- 
haps, to  be  substituted  for  Xeno- 
crates, or,  more  probably,  has  fallen 
out  of  the  text. 

50  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  39,  124 :  the 
soul,  according  to  Xenocrates,  is 
ment  nullo  corpore.  Ncmes.  nat. 
hom.  31 :  he  proves  the  incor- 
poreality  of  the  soul  with  the 
principle  :  el  be  firj  TpfcfHTai,  tea*  bk 
awp.a  ftpov  r  pi  ferae,  ovcrQfia  ij  ypvxh. 

51  Arist.  De  An.  i.  4,  end  (in  the 
criticism  of  the  Xenocratic  defini- 
tion) :  eri  bk  tws  olbv  re  x<*Wfeo"0cu 
ras  \pvxas  ical  droXfcaOai  tup 
awfx&ruv,  k.t.\.  This  definition  is 
clear  in  reference  to  the  disciple  of 
Plato,  but  Philoponus,  ad  loc.  e. 
14,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
authentic  source. 

52  Stob.  Eel.  i.  790:  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  Xenocrates,  and  others  teach 
dupadev  elaicpipeaOai  rbv  poup,  where 
.the  Aristotelian  expression  is  to- 
be  reduced  to  Platonic  notions  as 
above. 

53  See  note  38. 


souls  of  animals  is  not  mentioned,  but  as  he  ascribed 
to  them  a  consciousness  of  God,M  this  is  at  least 
probable.  He  forbade  the  eating  of  flesh, — not  be- 
cause he  saw  in  beasts  something  akin  to  man, 
but,  for  the  opposite  reason,  lest  the  irrationality  of 
■animal  souls  might  thereby  gain  an  influence  over  us.** 
He  seems  to  have  considered  the  head  to  be  the  seat  of 
reason,  and  the  irrational  part  of  the  soul  to  be  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  body.4' 

Xenocrates,  as  may  be  imagined,  bestowed  special 
attention  on  ethics ; "  the  importance  of  his  personal  in- 
struction lay  principally  in  this  direction,  and  out  of 
the  whole  number  of  his  works  more  than  half  is 
devoted  to  ethical  enquiries.  We  hear  of  writings 
on  the  Good,  the  Useful,  the  Pleasant,  on  Happi- 
ness, Wealth,  Death,  Freewill,  the  Affections,  the 
nature  and  teachableness  of  Virtue,  Justice,  Equity, 
Wisdom,  Truth,  Holiness,  Temperance,  Courage,  Liber- 
ality,   Concord,   Friendship,   Domestic   Economy,   the 

H  See  note  30.  the  principals  has  ils  neat,  accord- 

u  Clement,  Strom,  vii.  717   D:  ing  to  Xenocrates,  in  the  crown  of 

ioiti  &4  Ztvctpdrr,!  ISiif  Tpa-ffMTtu-  the  head,  the  latter,  Opif.  D  16: 

6/iiroi  Trcpl  Hji  drt  run  fqi'urr/wattjt  live  eliam  mentU  fociu  nulliu  at, 

K*l  BoMjiur  i"  roil  ■wtpl  rot  tart,  ltd  per  latum  corpus  iparsa  dil- 

tj>iattfitBVBt>rr&f)Laetaa$i>i'\i-itw,  citrrit,    quod  tt  Jieri  potest    et   a 

£it     isuifpopiv     itntr    4    iii    ™  Xtnocrate,  Piatonit  ditciptdo,  dit- 

aaprwr  MM  ilplaapinj  *)Jij  «al  puiatum   est.     Only    in   this   case 

i£op.oiwpin)TaUT£iv&\trtwr'j/iixa'!-  1-actantius  must   have    put  mens, 

In  the  treatise  of  Xenocrates  here  where  Xenocmtea  had  spoken  not 

mentioned  the  discussions  on  the  of  roSt  but  of  tha  fu^i}. 

three    laws  of  Triptolemna   were  "  He  would  found  the  origin  of 

found,    and    on    the    prohibition  philosophy  in  its  moral  influence ; 

against  killing    animals,  which  is  Galen,  hint.   phil.  c.  3,  end:  atria 

attributed  toliinijand  noticed  by  Si  oWXooootfaj  tipimit  iirri   <oia 

Porphyr.  De  Abstin.  iv.  '22.  Xaa*pini,  to  npax&Su  tr  ry  fllif 

™  Of.  TertullisnnodLactantius;  mm-wafiaai  rip  Tpayp-irur, 
the  former  saja  (I)e  an.  15)  that 
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State,  Law,  Kingship.88  Thus  there  is  scarcely  any  de- 
partment of  ethics  of  which  he  has  not  treated ;  yet,  de- 
spite this  extensive  authorship,  our  knowledge  even  of  his 
ethical  doctrines  is  very  small .  We  cannot,  however,  mis- 
take the  tendency  of  his  morality,  which,  in  all  essential 
points,  was  in  harmony  with  that  of  Plato  and  the  rest  of 
the  Academy.  All  things,  according  to  Xenocrates,  are 
either  goods  or  evils,  or  neither  of  the  two.69  Goods 
he  divided,  like  the  other  Platonists,  into  those  of  the 
soul,  the  body,  and  the  outer  life;60  but  the  highest 
and  most  important  of  goods  he  declared  to  be  Virtue. 
Though,  in  agreement  with  the  whole  Academy,61  he 
denied  virtue  to  be  the  only  good,  he  so  distinctly 
gave  it  the  preference 62  that  Cicero  says  he  despised 

88  Diog.   mentions  writings    x.  bv  an  awkward  argument   in   a 

ewplat,  x.  xXot/rov,  x.  rod  raitiiov  (?  circle. 

perhaps  x.  vaiMw  or  x.  xatfw?  dyta-  m  Cic.  Acad.  i.  5,  19  sq.,  on  the 

yijs,  or  something  of  the  sort,  ought  authority  of  Antiochus,  attributes 

to  be  read ;  x.  allow  is  also  a  poE-  this  distinction  to  the   Academy 

sible  suggestion),  x.  iyKpartlat,  x.  generally  ;  and  this  statement,  in 

rod  tfyeXlfxov,  rod  i\€v64pov,  6avd-  itself   not    absolutely   certain,    is 

Tovt    itcovaLov,    <pi\lat,    iirietKelas,  substantiated  by  the   citation   p. 

€v^atp.ovias,  x.  rod  ^etf$ovs,x.  <ppov^-  520,  11. 

ecus,  oUoyofiLKdi,   x.    <rw<ppoavfr)st  a  Cf.  Cic.  Legg.  i.  21, 55;  Tusc. 

$vv<L/jl(ws  vbfxov,  To\iT€iasf6<rt6Tr)roit  v.  10,  30  ;  Plut.  com.  not.  13, 1,  p. 

Uti  xapalorij  ij  dpeiij,  x.  tclOwv,  x.  1065,  and  following  note. 

jS/wr  (on  the  value  of  the  different  w  Cic.  Fin.  iv.  18,49:  Aristoteles, 

way  of  life,  e.g.  the  theoretic,   the  Xenocrates,  tota  ilia  familia  non 

political,  and  the  life  of  pleasure),  dabit  (the  principle  that  only  the 

x.    dfiovolas,     ZiKCUQatirqi,    dperijj,  Laudable  is  a  good)  ;  quippeauiva- 

rfiovrji,   plov,    dvSpelcu,    xo\m«rdj,  letudinem,  vires,  divitias%gtoriamy 

rdyadod,  paaiKelat.     (Cf.  Plut.  adv.  multa  alia  bona  esse  dicant,  laud  a- 

Col.   32,  9,   n.    1120.)     Also    the  bilia  non  dicant.    Et  hi  quidem  ita 

treatise  on  animal  food  ;  see  supra,  non  sola  virtute  finem  bonorum 

notes  3  and  55.  contineri  put  ant,  vt  rebus  tamen 

w  Xenocr.  apud  Sext.  Math.  xi.  omnibus  virtutem  anteponant.     Cf„ 

4 :    vav  t6   6p  1f  dya06v  ianv  *)  L«gg.   i.    13,   37    (supra,   p.   579, 

Kdicbv  4<rruft  $  otire   dyaOfo  4<rrip  02). 
o0rc  kclk6v  iffTt,  which  is  followed 


everything  else  in  comparison.85  External  and  material 
goods, — health,  honour,  prosperity,  and  the  like, — were 
placed  by  him  in  the  second  rank.  He  would  hare 
them,  indeed,  regarded  as  advantageous  things,  or  goods, 
and  their  opposites  as  evils ; M  the  Stoical  view,  which 
reckoned  both  as  alike  indifferent,  being  entirely  alien 
to  him.45  It  was  only  as  compared  with  the  higher 
goods  and  ills  that  these  lesser  seemed  to  him  un- 
worthy of  consideration.  In  his  conception  of  the 
highest  good,  Xenocrates  was  therefore  forced  to  in- 
clude all  other  goods  together  with  Virtue.  Happiness 
according  to  his  theory,  consists  in  the  perfection  of  all 


**  Tusc.  v.  18,  51  :  quid  ergo 
out  hvnc  [Critotauni]proliibet,  aut 
ttitm  Xenoerettm  Mum  gravini- 
mumpkilotnphomm,  traggeraatem 
tantopert  virtvtem,  carte  nu  on  tan 
cetera  et  abjicitntem,  in  virtute  non 
bealam  modo  vitnm  led  etiam 
bealUsimam  poneref  On  account 
of  ilia  strictness  of  his  morality 
Plut.,  Comp.  Ciin.  c.  Lac.  c.  1, 
opposes  the  doctrines  of  Xenocrates 
lo  the  Epicurean  doctrines,  just  as 
he  elsewhere  opposes  the  Stoic  to 
the  Epicurean. 

**  Cic.  Fin.  iv.  18  ;  seesnpra.note 
62.  LegR.  i.  21,35:  ifZenowith 
Aristo  explained  virtue  alone  lo  be 
a  good,  and  everything  else  quite 
indifferent,  valde  a  Xenoerate  et 
ArxttoteU  et  ab  iUaPhtoniifamilia 
dUereparet.  .  .  .  Nunc  vero  cum 
decue  .  . .  soiuin  fconum  dieat ,-  item 
dedecus  .  .  .  malum  .  .  .  solum  I 
diviiiai,  valttudincm,  paleAritu- 
dinent  eommodae  ret  appeUet,  •>»« 
bona*;  paupertatein,   debiliti 


Ariitoielei,  loquitur  alio  modo. 
Plut.  c.  iiotit.  13,  seo  p.  579,  02. 
Ibid.  22,  3,  p.  1069  :  Aristotle  and 
Xenocrates  did  not,  like  (he  Stoics, 
deny,  ifytkiuiBm  jiiy  irtpdrrovt  irwi 
&t&p,  wpt\tia6at  Si  irrb  yoriw, 
<i$t\ei<r9at  Si  Irrb  ratfny nrur.  Also, 
Tusc.  v.  10,  SO,  Cic.  reckons  Xeno- 
crates amongst  those  who  consider 
poverty,  disgrace,  hiss  of  goods  or 
fatherland,  (eve re  bodily  pains, 
sickness,  banishment,  slavery,  as 
indeed  evils,  but  at  the  same  time 
msintain  temper  beatum  esse  tapi- 
entem.  From  these  passages  it 
follows  thnt  Wjnpersso  is  wrong 
(ISC  so.)  in  believing  that  Xeno- 
crates divided  the  things  which  arc 
neither  good  nor  bad  into  thing* 
useful  (health.  Sea.)  and  things 
prejudicial  (sickness,  Sic. J.  Good 
and  useful,  evil  and  prejudicial,  are 
with  him,  as  with  Socrates  and 
Plato,  eqnivalent  conceptions,  bat 
not  all  goods  have  the  same  value, 
nor  are  all  evils  equally  bad. 
"  As  Cicero  says;  see  previous 
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natural  activities  and  conditions ; €6  in  the  possession  of 
human  virtue  proper,  and  all  the  means  conducing  to 
it.     Virtue  alone  produces  happiness ;  noble  activities 
and  qualities  alone  constitute  the  essential  nature  of 
happiness,  yet  happiness  cannot  be  complete  without 
material  and  external  goods,67  which  are  thus,  to  use  a 
Platonic  expression,68  to  be  considered  not  indeed  as 
primary,  but  as  concomitant  causes  of  happiness.     For 
thia  very  reason,  however,  virtue  stands  alone  as  the 
proper  and  positive  condition  of  happiness ;  the  virtuous 
life  must  be  identified  with  the  happy  life ; 69  the  wise 
man  must  under  any  circumstances  be  .counted  happy.70 
That  he  should  not  be  perfectly  happy,71  in  the  absence 

66  Cicero  attributes  this  tenet  to  ylrerat,  (paittcrat  \4yew  rr^v  fyxfy ' 
the  Academy  generally,  and  refers  <fc  8*  v<p"  &?,  ras  dptrds '  us&  i£  ir, 
to  Folemo  in  support  of  it ;  Acad.  <fc  fup&v,  ras  tcaXas  wpd£ctt  /cat  tAi 
ii.  42,  131 :  honeste  autem  vivere  ovovbalat  {£ct$  re  xal  btaOtaeit  ical 
fruentem  rebus  iit,  q/uas  prima*  Kur/j<rcii  koI  cxfpci*  •  wt  To&rtav  ovk 
homini  natura  conciliet,  et  velus  &yev  (read  ws  5'  &v  ovk  d*«/),  rd 
Academia  censuit   («c.  jinem  bo-  ewfuiTiKa  Kal  rA  iicrhs. 

norum),  ut  indicant  scripta  Pole-  **  See  p.  339,  116. 

monis.    Cf.  Fin.  ii.   11,  34.     He  »  Arist.  Top.  vii.  1,  152  a.   7  : 

explains   this   determination  with  EevoKpdTTjt  rbv  cvSal/iora  fiLw  koX 

more  detail,  Fin.  iv.  6  sq.  (cf.  v.  rbv  <nrovdaio*>  avodelKvwri  top  avrbr, 

9    sqq),    with    the   remark    that  iirabij  vdvrtav  rwv  fiiuv  alpertbrarot 

the  Stoics  themselves  acknowledge  b  arouSaioi  Kal  6  cv8ai/iw '  (v  yap 

in  it  the  doctrines  of  Xenocrates  rb  alpmlrrarov  teal  lUyunov.     Cf. 

and  Aristotle  ;  that  it  belongs  not  p.  875,  2. 

only    to    Polemo    is    clear    from  70  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  10 ;  sec  notes  41 

Plut.  comm.   not.  c.  23,  p.  1069  ;  and  71. 

rba%  fe  EcvoKpdrQt  xal  ilohifxtov  n  cic.  Tusc.  v.  13,  39  sq.  (cf. 

Xanpdvovatr  dp%d%  *>  ov\l  ical  ZtJvwv  31 t  87):  omnes  viriutis  compotes 

Tovrots    1)Kohovd7}<r€v,    vTTOTiOifuvos  lead  sunt :  on  that  point  he  agrees 

aroixeia  rijs  eibaifxovLas  rty  ipCatp  with      Xenocrate?,       Speusippus, 

Kal  rb  Kara  <pvav.  Polemo  :  sed  mihi  videntur  etiam 

67  Clemens,  Strom,  ii.  419  A:  beatissimi;  which  is  immediately 
iS€voicpdTijs  re  b  Xa\K7]d6fios  ity  supported  by  the  remark  that  who- 
c&tiaipLovtap  dvoblboxri  kttjciv  rijs  ever  (as  they  do)  supposes  three 
oUetas  dpcrrjt  Kal  rijs  vv7ip€TiKrjs  kinds  of  different  goods  can  never 
ain%  bvvdfxcus.  clra  ws  pAv  iv  <}  attain  to  certainty  as  regards  true 


of  goods  of  the  second  order,  would  be  incompre- 
hensible from  the  Stoic  point  of  view ;  but  it  entirely 
accords  with  the  moderation  of  the  Academy,  and  with 
the  Xonocratic  notion  of  Happiness.  For  if  the  pos- 
session of  happiness  is  linked  to  the  convergence  of 
several  conditions,  it  will  be  more  or  less  perfect,  ac- 
cording as  these  conditions  are  more  or  less  completely 
present:  happiness  will  be  capable  of  increase  and 
diminution;  a  distinction  is  at  once  allowed  between 
the  happy  and  the  happiest  life. 

How  strong  was  the  conviction  of  Xenocrates  that 
virtue  alone  could  make  men  happy,  may  be  seen  from 
the  stainlessness  and  austerity  of  his  character,72  and 
from  the  few  further  particulars  that  we  possess  with 
regard  to  his  theory  of  morals.  To  free  ourselves  from 
the  bondage  of  sensuous  life,  to  conquer  the  Titanic 
element  in  human  nature  by  means  of  the  Divine,  is 
our  problem.71     Purity  not  only  in  actions,  but  also  in 

happiness.     Ibid.  c.  18 ;  see  supra,  Olympiot  et  Titanio*  qui  de  Carlo 

note  62.     Seneca,  epiat.  85, 18  *q.  i  et   Terra.     If  this  division  of  the 

Xtnocratci  et   Sptutipptn  jnitant  divinities  in  Xeoocrates  is  intended 

btatum  I'd  tola  virtute  jitr\  pout,  for  anything  more  than  a  historical 

non  tamen  unum  boaum  tut,  quod  notice,    with  reference  to  the   old 

Aostttum   ttt  .   .  Mud    tmltm  no-  theogonies,  it  can  only  be  nnder- 

tardum  est,  quod  dicitur,   bealum  stood  by  supposing  that  he  inter- 

quidem  futurum   vtl  lola  virtute,  preted   the  myth  of  the  battle  of 

non/ulurura  auttmptrfectt  btatum.  the  Olympians  and  the  Titans  with 

Ep.  71, 18  :  Acadtmtci  veteres  bca-  a  moral    purpose,   and    explained 

tuiiiquideiiii.ite{>cil.viTVmboHum)  these   two  kinds  of  distances    as 

etiam  inter  hot  crucialut  fattntur  being    in     mankind.      In     Xeno- 

ted   won    ad  per/tctum    nee    ad  crates'  own   theology  we   look  in 

plenum.  vain  for  any  point  of  connection ; 

'•'*  Cf.  p.  559.  the  dtemons  perhaps,  on  account 

71  This  appears  to  me  the  most  of  their  intermediate  position  be- 

probabls    meaning  of  two  obscure  tween     heaven    Bud    earth,    may 

passages.     Tertull.   ad  nat.   ii.  2  be  denoted  as   the   cons  of  these 

says:  Xenocratet  Academicui  hi-  two  kindB   of   deities;  'hut    they 

fariamfaeit  (formam  dioinitatit),  could    scarcely  be    called    Titans 


m 
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the  wishes  of  the  heart,  is  our  duty.74  To  this  end 
Philosophy  is  our  best  help,  for  the  philosopher  has 
this  advantage,75  that  he  does  voluntarily  what  others 
must  be  compelled  to  do  by  law.76  Plato,  however, 
had  admitted  an  unphilosophical  virtue,  side  by  side 
with  Philosophy,  and  Xenocrates  still  more  distinctly 
emphasized  the  difference  between  the  theoretic 
and  practical  spheres.  Like  Aristotle,  he  restricted 
Wisdom  or  Science  to  intellectual  activity,  and  left 
practical  conduct  to  prudence  or  discernment.77  Of 
his  numerous  ethical  treatises  scarcely  any  fragments 
have  been  preserved ; 78  but  we  cannot  doubt  his  general 


in   opposition   to  the    Olympians.  Eth.  N.  iv.  14,  1128  a.  31,  says  of 

Further,  according  to  the  Scholiast  the    xaplm    Kal    i\cv$4piot :    otov 

ap.  Finckh,  Olynipiod.  infPhaedon.  vdfxoi  dp  iavr(f.    The  saying  may 

p.  66,  nt.  2 ,  he  spoke  of  the  Titanic  have   had  several  authors,  and  it 

prison  in  which  we  are  banished ;  may  also  have  been  wrongly  trans- 

the  scholiast  remarks  ad  Phasd.  62  ferred  from  one  to  another. 
B :  ^  <ppovpd  .  .  .  tls  EcvoKp&rris,         n  Clemens,   Strom,   ii.   369   C : 

TitclvikJi    <?<m     Kal     efs     Aidvvaov  tvd  xal  Eevotcpdrrp  ip    r<£    irepl 

&TOKopv<t>ovTaif  where,  however,  it  <ppop-/)<T€tos    rty    a<xplav   iiritrHifiijv 

is  not  clear  whether  he  compared  twp  vpurwv  alrltav  Kal  t^j  rorjrijt 

men  to  the  Dionjsus  of  the  Orphic  ovalat  thai  <f>ti<rtvt    t^p    <ppbv-r\crur 

hymns,  in  the  power  of  the  Titans,  rjyovficvos  Sitt^p,  t^p  (Up  v-patcnr))* 

or  to  the  imprisoned  Titans  whom  -H)v   U  fcu/nrrtirV,   fjp  ^r)   acxfUay 

Dionysus  is  to  set  free.  {nr&pxctp  dyOpuncLtnrjv.  dibirep  ij  fitp 

74  iElian,  V.  H.  xiv.  42:  Eevo-  ao<t>la$p6pri3ist  oft  pjjp  vara  4>p6prj<rtt 
Kpdrrjs  .  .  .  f\cyc,  firjdh  5ta<f^p(iv  <ro(pla.  Arist.  Top.  vi.  3,  141  a. 
1}  toi)j  ir65aj  ^  toi>s  6(p6a\fxoifS  ds  6 :  olov  ut  Efpotcpdrrji  rty  <pp6rrf<riv 
dWorplap  olidav  ridfpai  *  h  rairrf  bpumic^v  Kal  OewprjTiK^v  twp  oVrciir 
yap  dfiaprdpeip  t6p  re  efs  a  fi^  iei  <pij<rlv  elvai,  which  Aristotle  cen- 
Xupla  (fatvoPTa  Kal  els  o0?  fify  Set  sure 8  as  superfluous;  bpiaruc^p 
t6tovs  rapt  opt  a.  One  cannot  help  alone  would  have  been  sufficient, 
thinking  of  Math.  5,  28.  n  There   is  only,   perhaps,   the 

75  Cf.  supra,  note  57.  saying  ap.  Plut.  De  audicnao,  c.  2, 

76  Pint.  virt.  mor.  c.  7,  p.  446,  p.  38,  cf.  qu.  conv.  vii.  5,  4,  p. 
adv.  Col.  c.  30,  2,  p.  1124 ;  Cic.  706  ;  that  it  is  more  necessary 
Rep.  i.  2,  3 ;  Serv.  in  Mn.  vii.  204.  to  guard  the  ears  of  children  than 
The  same  statement  is  also  attri-  of  athletes. 

buted   to   Aristotle    who,   indeed, 
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agreement  on  these  subjects  with  the  Academy.79  Of 
the  contents  of  his  political  works,  and  of  his  discus- 
sions on  Rhetoric  and  other  kindred  themes,60  only  a 
few  unimportant 81  particulars  are  known. 

™  We  may  include  Xenocratea 
in  what  Cicero  says,  Acad.  ii.  44, 
135  (specially  of  Grantor):  that 
the  apathy  of  the  wine  man  waa 
alien  lo  the  Older  Academy. 

*>  ■■.    iiaOiuid-ruit   tQ*   ttepl   ri)i" 


"  Pint  ap.  Proclum  in  Hes. 
£.  i.  'H/».  v.  374  (Plut.  Frngm.  ii. 
20  Diibn.)  remarks  that  ha  ad  fines 
.hat  only  one  heir  should   be   ap- 


that  only  om  UE„   .™ 
pointed.     Sext.  Math,  i 


from  him  the  definition  of  Rhetoric, 
aa  iTurr/iui  roC  ct  \4ynr,  ibid.  61, 
aa  th&hTi  oinuoi/pyij ;  Quintil. 
Inatit.  ii.  15,  4,  34,  attributes  both 
to  Iaocrates,  Le.  to  a  writing 
hearing  hie  name.  The  two  names 
are  often  confused.  The  calcula- 
tion mentioned  by  Pint,  qo,  conv. 
yiii.  9,  3,  IS,  p.  733  of  the  number 
of  syllables  which  could  be  formed 
oat  of  the  whole  alphabet,  might 
have    occurred    in    one    of    the 

writings  quoted. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

OTHER  PHILOSOPHERS  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

Enquiries  into  primary  causes,  Ideas,  and  numbers 
were  pursued  by  many  other  Platonists  besides 
Xenocrates  and  Speusippus.  We  learn  that  the  two 
principles  of  the  later  Platonic  metaphysics  were 
variously  apprehended  in  the  Academy,  but  that  meta- 
physical science  as  a  whole  was  neither  advanced  nor 
elucidated.1  Besides  the  three  principal  theories  of 
the  relation  of  numbers  to  Ideas, — the  Platonic,  Speu- 
sippean,  and  Xenocratic, — Aristotle  mentions  a  fourth, 
which  assumed  the  absolute  and  independent  existence 
of  the  Ideal  numbers  only,*  and  treated  the  mathe- 
matical sphere  as  a  separate  genus,  without  con- 
ceding to  it  an  existence  of  its  own  above  and 
beyond  the  things  of  sense.3  Many  different  views 
were  also  taken  of  the  origin  of  material  things  from 
numbers,  and  of  numbers  from  first  causes.     This  we 

1  ArJBt.  Metaph.  iiv.  1  sq.   (see  rwr  owflijTu*,  ei  w*  xw1'  7e  ™f 

p.  332,  63  j  cf.  p.   584,  16),   c.  5,  aieSyrwr     iW    it     refrou.       A« 

1092  a.  35  sq.  this  assertion  immediately  connects 

9  Metaph.  xiii.  6,  in  the  words  with  and  completes  the  one  just 

quoted  p.  573 :  t\\m  U  Tit,  k.t.X.  mentioned,  to  the  effect  that  only 

1  Metaph.  iii.  2,  998  n,  7 ;  tlai  the  Ideal  numbers  exist  for  them- 

ii  rtnl  el  0affi»  ft™  plr  ri  ftrrafi  selres,   both  may  probablj  be  at- 

toEt-o  Xryo/iffa  tuf  re  itller  nal  tributed  to  the  same  persons. 
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gather  from  the  language  of  Aristotle,  who  censures  the 
Platonists  for  describing  numbers  sometimes  as  un- 
limited, sometimes  as  limited  by  the  number  ten.* 
He  says  of  the  adherents  of  the  latter  view  that  they 
rednced  the  various  derived  concepts  (for  example, 
Emptiness,  mathematical  Proportion,  Crookedness),  some 
to  numbers  within  the  decad,  others  (for  example,  the 
contrasts  of  rest  and  motion,  of  good  and  evil*)  to 
primary  causes.  With  regard  to  the  derivation  of  spatial 
magnitudes,  there  existed,  as  we  have  seen,3  a  variety 
of  theories  without  much  positive  result.  Most  of 
these  philosophers,  however,  did  not  attempt  any  ex- 
planation of  the  Derived  from  First  Causes,  but  con- 
tented themselves,  like  the  Pythagoreans,  with  indefinite 
and  disconnected  analogies.7  Hestiseus  alone  ia  men- 
tioned, with  Xenocrates,9  as  having  adopted  a  more 
satisfactory  method  ;  but  our  knowledge  of  him  is  pretty 
nearly  comprised  in  that  statement,* 

*  xii.  8,  1073  a.  18 :  >iii.  8,  rUr  rat  ISiat  \ty&rrw  of  pir 
1034  a.  12,  c.  9,  1085  b.  23,  of.  airrrrpuppty  A'  >"<>*"i  ol  Si  to 
xiv.  4,  beginn. ;  Phya.  iii.  8,  206  itlos  rrp  ypappv-  (ni>  pi'  yip 
b.  30.  tlrai  rauri  ri  ttSat  Hal  off  t&  tf&ot, 

•  Metapb.  iiii.  8,  1081  a.  31 :  oto>  tvASa  tol  to  ftlot  Suitoi. 
rttpurrai  P  [ytrr$i  rir  Apt$ixlir']  wi  7  Theophrast.  ten  576,51 ;  Ariat. 
too  pixp'  TV*  ttniSoi  TtXifou  frroi  Metapb.  xiii.  8  (aec  nt  4).  Still, 
i,pt8poS-  ytrrutn  your  t4  ir6pim,  however,  from  Metapb.  i.  9,  991 
otor  to  Kfrir,  irakaylar,  to  Tepirrbr'  b.  10;  xiii.  8,  1084  a.  14;  liv.  5, 
Ti  &\\<t  t4  TOiaDrn  irroi  rip  Sai-  1092  b.  8  bqq.,  wb  cannot  infer 
tot'  t4  pit  yip  rait  apxaU  iroti-  that  many  Platonists  actually  ex- 
tiaaiv,  olot  tln/trn,  trr&avi,  ±ya.9f>r,  plained  definite  numbers  as  those 
«w4»,  t4  S'  aXXaToir  ipiSpoii.  Cf.  of  mankind,  of  beast.",  &c. 
Theophr.  aupra,  676,  61.  *  Theopliraat-afler  the  qnntation, 

'  See  p.  519,  8,  cf.  571,  40,  and  p.  57G,  61:  T«parai  ti  KaV  Etriaua 

Metapb,  xiv,   2,  1089  b.  11;  rii.  pJxp'   ririt  (to  derive  everything 

11,  1036  b.  12;  (Wfouffi  w&rm  rii  beeida  spatial  magnitude)  oix  Cisirtp 

rait    apiBpo&t,    xal    ypappijt     rhr  ttpTfrai  rtpl  tu*  rptirwr  flavor. 
\byar  -rot  rQr  Bio  ttral  <p<xoi:  ko.1         *  Besides    the    editing    of    the 
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Some  noteworthy  divergences  from  the  doctrine  of 
Plato  were  made  by  Heraclides  of  Pontus.  With  re- 
ference to  his  general  point  of  view,  he  may  certainly 
be  considered  a  Platonist.  The  Epicurean  in  Cicero 
charges  him  with  having  sometimes  treated  spirit, 
sometimes  the  universe,  as  a  Deity,  and  with  having 
raised  the  stars,  the  earth,  and  the  planets  to  the 
dignity  of  gods.10  In  this  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the 
Platonic  view  of  the  Divine  Reason,  the  divine  and 
animate  nature  of  the  world  and  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  for  Heraclides  would  only  have  called  these 
latter  gods  in  the  sense  that  Plato  did,  when 
he  discriminated  between  the  invisible  God  and  the 
visible  gods.  His  cosmology,  however,  differed  from 
that  of  his  master  in  several  theories,  chiefly  the  result 
of  Pythagorean  influences  u  to  which  he  was  very  sus- 
ceptible.12   We  learn  that  he  assumed  as  the  primary 

Platonic  discourses  on  tbe  Good,  n  Besides  the  doctrines  to  be 
we  have  (from  Stob.  Eel.  i.  250)  quoted  immediately,  and  tbe  state- 
tho  definition  of  time  (<£or&  forpw  ment  of  Diog.  v.  86,  tbat  he  had 
vpbs  dWrfka)  as  bis,  which  does  been  a  pupil  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
not  deviate  from  the  Platonic  defi-  -  this  is  clear  from  his  treatise 
nition.  on  the  Pythagoreans  (ibid.  88), 
10  N.  De.  i.  13,  34:  Heraclides  from  his  fictitious  account  of  Abans 
.....  modo  mundum  turn  mentem  (see  tbe  two  fragments  which 
divinam  ette  putat:  errantibu*  Mtlller,  Fragm.  Hist.  gr.  ii.  197, 
etiam  stellit  divinitatem  tribuit,  quotes  out  of  Bekker's  Anec.  145, 
sensuque  Deum  privat  et  ejus  178,  and  Plut.  And.  po.  c.  i.  p.  14, 
formam  mutabilem  esse  vult,  and  from  the  accounts,  probably 
eodemque  in  libro  rursus  terram  borrowed  from  the  former  treatise, 
et  ccdum  (i.e.  the  <hrX<w^j ;  the  of  the  wonderful  vanishing  of  Em- 
planets  are  already  mentioned)  pedocles  after  the  reanimation  of  an 
refert  in  Deot.  The  words  ten-  apparently  dead  man  (Diog.  viii. 
suqus  .  .  vult  contain  (as  K Heche,  67;,  and  of  the  change  of  a  bean  into 
Forsch.  p.  335  sq.,  correctly  re-  the  form  of  a  man  after  it  has 
marks)  simply  tbe  conclusions  of  been  buried  in  dung  forty  days 
the  Epicurean,  and  not  historical  (Job.  Lyd.  do  mens.  iv.  29,  p.  181). 
statements  as  to  Heraclides'  views.  ia  On  account  of  these  peculiar 
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constituents  of  all  corporeal  things  minute  bodies,  not 
compounded  of  any  ulterior  parts.  But,  unlike  the 
atoms  of  "Democritua,  these  bodies  are  capable  of  affect- 
ing one  another,  and  are  therefore  combined  not  by  a 
merely  mechanical  union,  but  by  actual  interdepend- 
ence.13 What  gave  rise  to  this  theory,  which  is 
carried  out  through  various  analogies1*  in  his  works, 
we  do  not  know ;   but  we  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in 

doctrines,    1'lut.  adv.  Col.  14,  2,  p.  drapiiboTavt    (rd.  drippevi)  flyxoui 

1115,  reckons  Heraclides  amongst  dpxit    irontimt   tuv   Spur    [rd. 

the  number  of  those  who  wpit  t4  SXur']. 

Kvpiwrara  uni  li/yttra  rfflr  fvatKar         "  In  tlio  fragment  of  a  work  on 

6rtrarrie6iitn>i     toi    R\inm    xal  Music,  which  Porphyry  quotes  in 

/bjI/j™  SmTtKoOfft.  Ptot.  Harm.  pp.  218-218  Wall   and 

13  Dionys.  ap.  Euseb.  prtpp.  ov.  Routez  reprints,  p.  99  sqq.,  Hera- 

xiv.  23,  3,   alter  mentioning   the  elides  asserts  that  ever/  note  is 

Atomilt  theory :  ol  H,  rii  dyijion  properly  an  impact  (*X7rrt)  trani- 

nir    dro/utcravrti    [read     ait    dr.],  tuitted    to   the    ear,  and,  as  such, 

a/tcpy     aiaair    iJrcu    aiiimra,     too  occupies  no  time  bat  the  moment 

tarrit  iiipq,  t£  ur  iitaiptruv  trrwt  between   the  act  and  the  comple- 

aurrldtrai  ri.  rdrra  xal  tit  4  Sia-  lion  of  the  act  of  impact ;  bnt  tho 

\6trat.  ill  TOvruit  •po.sl  riiv  dfipCiv  dulnesa     of    our    hearing    makes 

drtip-aToiMy    A.oJupoe     ycyotitai,  several     imp  nets     following    after 

6ropa      Si,     ifaaw,     aindit      i\\a  one   another  appear  as   one ;    the 

'HpatXtlSw       Uiunt,        tuiXatr  quicker    tho    impacts   follow,    the 

J'  k«vs.  Sext.  Pyrrh.  iii.  32 :  higher  tho  note,  and  tbo  slower, 
eratliilts  and  Asclepiades  (on  the  lower  the  note.  Aa  he  com- 
whom  see  vol.  iii.  a.  352,  2nd  edit.)  posed  apparently  continuous  bodies 
explain  drdpuaut  tynovi  to  be  the  out  of  Atoms,  as  discrete  mag- 
causes  of  all  things.  Math.  x.  31S  nitudes,  he  imagined  in  notes 
on  the  same:  (rij»  rwr  rpaypd-  discrete  magnitudes  as  elements 
rur  yircmr  iSl^aaay)  it,  dtopelmv  of  tho  apparently  continuous. 
IJ.tr,  jraSjjriv  It  (this  is  in  oppoei-  — la  the  same  fragment  he  also 
lion  to  the  Atomists,  whoso  atoms  expresses  the  view,  which  we  found 
were  equally  unlike,  but  were  in  Plato,  p.  128,  113,  that  tho 
iraSij),  KaSdrtp  jw  Arifipur  sight  perceives  objects  by  contact 
Sytur  (ttapnos  means  not  com-  with  them  (exi^dXXowra  hOtihi), 
pucted,  not  composed  out  of  any  anil  from  that  be  derives  the  con- 
parts).  Stob.  tcl.  i.  360;  'H/Kt-  elusion  (hat  the  perceptions  of 
xXtlSyjt  6pa{'B/uLTa  (sc.  rib  Ad-  sight  are  quicker  ami  more  reliable 
Xiffra  wpi((To).  Galen,  h.  phil.  than  those  of  hearing.  Of  hearing 
c.  5,  end  (Opp.  xix.  244) :  'Hpa-  he  remarks :  rat  atodfatti  /ii/ 
nkclSiji ...  xal  "Ai7*r\ijiri(t8ijr .  .  .  iinitii,  dXX'  ir  Tapdxf  oCirat. 
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connecting  it  not  only  with  the  Platonic  theory  of  the 
elements,  but  with  the  Pythagorean  theory  of  atoms, 
of  which  Ecphantus  is  a  well-known  adherent.1* 
Heraclides  also  agrees  with  Ecphantus  in  supposing 
the  world  to  have  been  formed  from  the  atoms  by  means 
of  the  Divine  Reason."  He  seems  to  have  held  the 
cosmos  to  be  unlimited."  It  is,  however,  of  more 
importance  to  know  that  he  taught,  like  Hicetas  and 
Ecphantus,18  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the 
immobility  of  the  fixed  stars :  but  the  annual  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  and  the  heliocentric 
system,  were  unknown  to  him."     He  thought  the  sun 


>*  Sec  vol.  i.  426  sq- 

"  Cf.  the  passage  quoted  a 

note  10.    On  Ecpliantus  see 

cit. 
»  Stob.  Eel.  i.  440  r  Zfktu 

'EpiiSpatut  (the    well-known   i 


Placita  m 


ri. 


i  only  Seleucns,  ii. 
1,  6  ;  but  the  account  of  Stubatus, 
who  frequently  has  the  mnrc  com- 
plete teit,  ia  not,  therefore,  to  be 
rejected.  The  PlaciU  even  confirm 
that  account,  il.  13,  8  (see  vol.  i.  3GG, 
3)  ;  there  only  remains  a  doubt 
whether  tlio  concept  of  the  un- 
limited is  to  be  taken  hero  quite 
strictly. 

1»  The  first  who  propounded  this 
view  was,  according  lo  Thcophr. 
»p.  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  39,  123  (with 
which  cf.  Buckbd.Kosm.  Svc.  PL 
122  sqq.j,  the  Syracusan  lli,,  ins, 
and  the  fact  that  the  PlaciU  men- 
tion  only  Ecphantus  with  Hera- 
clides seeuie  the  less  important,  if 
we  suppose  with  Bockh  that  be 
was  a  pupil  of  his  fellow-country- 
man Hicetas,  and  was  the  iirat  who 


promulgated  the  theory  in  a  written 
treatise.  However  this  may  be,  in 
any  case  it  seems  that  Heraclides 
is  indebted  for  it  to  Kcphanlua, 
with  whom  his  atomic  theory  also 
is  connected. 

u  Pint.  plac.  iii.  13,  S  :  'Bpa- 
kX('3>I(  i  Horrutis  xal  'Exiparrot  i 
nu0ay6ptitn  kwoQvi  fiir  ■ri>»  y^,,  c6 
t*¥  y  ptT*paTtKwi,  rpaxou  [W] 
IIkv  ln(onlrrif  diro  Ivaptir  i^ 
dVoroXot  irepi  ri  Oim  ai>Hj5  tirrpor. 
(Tlio  same,  with  norae-  variations,  is 
found  apud  Knseb.  pr.  evan.  iv 
:>H;  Cfaleii,  hint,  (ihil.c.  21.)  Simp]. 
Do   Casio  Schol.  in  Arist.  495   a. 


:si: 


}ib   ri    yeyetiva 


'HpanXf/Siji   i 


■Wif, 


apiBTapxm,  ra^iforrat  (Tiifwftu 
ri  ipavrdpira  raS  p,lr  oSparov  aal 
twv  isripar  ■/jptpeirrar,  t$i  St 
7>jt  rtpl  rob,  roC  hnttupwov  woXovf 
owi  Swfuiw  cawv^n)!  iKdrnrt 
iinipas  itiar  tyyura  Ttjmrr^o^ifi. 
ri  M  ?yy«mt  rponnrat  IiA  T%t 
toC  $Mov  mat  polpat  /wtKlnjeir. 
Ibid.  Schol.  506  a.  1  (cf.  ibid,  506 
b.  46)  :  it  TV  Kinpf  W  otvar  -ri,r 
'■rt*   sal   tS&tf  "rwptrqr,   ro>  W 


had  only  two  satellites,  Mercury  and  Venus.80  Like  the 
Pythagoreans,  he  held  that  the  heavenly  bodies, 
especially  the  moon,  were  orbs  similarly  constituted  to 
ours.31  The  globular  shape  of  the  earth,  then  gene- 
rally believed  by  philosophers,  he  takes  for  granted.M 
Passing  over  some  other  physical  theories'*  of  Hera- 
clides,  and  turning  to  his  doctrine  of  the  human  soul, 
we  find  that  here  too  he  adopted  the  more  ancient 
Pythagorean  view  rather  than  the  Platonic.  He  de- 
clared the  soul  to  be  a  luminous  ethereal  essence. S1 
Before  entering   into  bodies,  souls   were  to  abide  in 

be  luminous  clouds :  Stnb.  Ect.  i. 
578  (Plac.  iii.  2,  6;  Cialen,  li.phil. 
c.    18.   p.    288).     The   mrtn   of 

Phaetbon  (who,  is  Jupiter  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  sky.  Hyginus,  poet, 
■stron.  i>,  42),  he  gives  merely 
historically. 

*J  To  this  supposition  ire  may 
refer  the  narrative  of  a  circum- 
7()r,  too  i'  J)\tev  ninyrts  tuj,  navigation  of  the  earth,  ap, 
*t»nra(  i  Ttpl  lir  ^Xmi-  afeuiqifaf  Stralw,  ii.  2,  4,  5,  p.  98.  100. 
drufiaXfa  pwfsaflai.  (Of.  on  these  "  On  ebb  and  flow,  Stob.  Eel.  i. 
passages,  and  in  opposition  to  tho  G34  ;  op  the  shivering  in  ague, 
perverse  condusions  which  Gruppe,  Galen,  lie  tremors,  e.  6,  vol.  vii. 
Kosin.,  Syst.  d.  Gr.  126  sqq ,  hag  615  K;  on  the  perceptions  of  sense, 
drawn  from  them,  Biickh,  loo.  ait.,     which    he     explnincl.     aecordiog 


aipavi 

$f*t"l 

'HpnuX.  6  Uorntii 

irtoBip. 

?.«  ^.r.  T 

pant. 

Scbol. 

508  a.    12 

it    U 

Wtfil  T0 

hrpov  [Am 

4-rfl. 

in-HpwA. 

i  Hour. 

inrtTWtro.      0 

eminus    ap 

Stropl. 

Phya.  65,  loo. 

cit.  i  fci  m 

edn 

UpatXitSit 

l\tyer 

Sn  kb 

ttvuupJuis 
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p.  127  aqq.)    Prod,  in  Tim.  281  to   Plutarch,   plac.   iv.   9,  3,  wiih 

E:  'H)»u\(13i)f  .   .    .  tirur  tixKif  Empedocles,     by    the     hjpnibena 

tj)f  yip.  of   affluxes    and    pores ;    cf,    also 

*  Chalcid.   in    Tim.     p.     200;  note  14. 

Mann,  and  Bockb,  lot.  cit.,  p.  138,  "  Stob.  Eel.   i.  79C :    -HparX. 

142  «q.    Of.  also   ldeler,  Abh.  d.  etorectS?  rij»  fo%¥  Cpiaaro.    T<t- 

Bcrl.  Akad.  1830;  Phil.  hist.  Kl.  tull.  Do  an.  e.  9  :  the  soul  is  not 

p.  72.  lumen,    ttii    hoc    alaeuit     Pbntico 

"  Stob.  Ed.  i.  614  (Plac.  ii.  13,  Heraclldi.     Macrob.  Sotnn.  i.  14: 

8) ;  see  Pt.  i.  366,  2  ;  cf.  561,  2  ;  be  designated  the  soal  aa  a  light 

ibid.  i.  552 :  'HpmXrt&V  «a!  fi**X-  Philip.  De  An.  A4i:   be  con- 

Xot     [rip    ff€X)jni»]     yrp     o/ifjcXn  siderad  tho  soul  to  be  an  oipinor 

■wtatrxptUrri.     Tho  comets,  on  the  eUp-a,     which     is     equivalent     to 

othcrlianJ.andBomosimilnrpharao-  aWipw.     In  a  treatise  attributed 

mi-ua,    Heradeitm    considered   to  to    him,   re  pi    rur   h    4  Bon,    the 
R  R 
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the  Milky  Way,25  the  bright  points  in  which  were 
themselves  such  souls.  There  is  no  record  to  show  how 
he  brought  his  daemonology  26  and  belief  in  divination27 
into  combination  with  this,  or  whether  he  even  at- 
tempted to  do  so. 

Although,  however,  there  were  many  points  on 
which  Heraclides  differed  from  Plato,  he  agreed  with 
him  at  least  in  his  moral  principles.  From  his 
treatise  on  Justice  we  find  instances  quoted  to  show 
that  wrong-doing  is  overtaken  by  punishment ; 28  and  in 
his  work  on  Pleasure  he  cites,  as  against  a  Hedonic 
panegyric,29  numerous  cases  in  which  want  of  temper- 
ance has  led  to  ruin,  arguing  the  question  of  the 
acutest  pleasure  being  found  in  a  madman.80  This  is 
quite   as  much   Pythagorean   as   Platonic;31  the  two 

genuineness  of  which  might  rea-  His  interest  in  oracles   is  proved 

sonably  be  doubted,  the  activities  by   his   treatise   r.  xpyfrvpiw,  of 

of   the    soul    were    explained   as  which    fragments    are    given    by 

merely    a  product    of   the   body :  Bouler,    67    sq. ;  Midler,    Fragm. 

Plut.  utr.  an.  an  corp.  &c;  Fragm.  hist.  gr.  ii.  197  sq. 

i.  5.  **  From  Athen.  xii.  521  c.  Bq. ; 

25  Iambi.  ap.  Stob.  Eel.  i.  904,  533  sq^. 

cf.  supra,  p.  28, 4.                       ^  ™  'Ihe    fragment  apud    Athen. 

28  For  the  daemons,    a   doctrine  xii.  512  a.  aqq.,  in  which  it  must 

natural    in   such    a    Pythagorean,  remain  undecided  what  adversary 

cf.    Clemens,  Protrept.  44  c. :   rl  he  had  immediately  in  view,  can 

ydp  'H/MurXei&ip  6  TJovrucds ;  obnM  only  be  considered  in  this  way,  not 

ix-Q   ovk    ixl   rh.    ArjfjLOKplTov   teal  as  the  philosopher's  own  opinion. 

avrbs  KOLTaavperai  ef&rXa  (i.e.  in  w  Cf.  the  fragments  apud  Athen. 

the  description  of  the  divine).     The  xii.  525  sq. ;  533  c.  ;  536  sq. ;  552 

c&wXa  of  Democritu8  are,  in  fact,  6q. ;  554  c. 

dsemons  (see  vol.  i.  757),  and  to  the  M  The    definition  of   happiness 

dromons   airy   or   vaporous  bodies  quoted  vol.  i.  398,  3,  refers  also  to 

are  attributed ;  cf.  Epinomis,  984  B  the  Pythagorean  Ethics.     On  tho 

sqq.  (see  below).  other  hand,  the  quotation  of  Her- 

*  Some  instances   of  prophetic  mias  in  Pbaedr.  p.  76.  ed.  Ast,  is 

dreams  are  adduced  by  Cic.  Divin.  genuinely  Platonic :  <pi\lav  [<pi\las] 

i.  23,  46;   Teitull.  De  an.  c.  46;  efrcu  rbv  tpura  kclI  ovk  &Kkor  rtrd?v 

Plut.  Alex.   26,  from   Heraclides;  /card  <rt//j/fc/fy*6s  &  (this  Aristo- 


EUD0XU8.  Gil 

schools   coincide   even  more  in  their  moral  doctrines 
than  in  their  philosophic  theories.33 

Eudoxus  widely  departed  from  Platonic  prece- 
dents in  Ethics  as  well  as  in  his  Physics.  In  the 
sphere  of  Physics,  the  theory  of  Ideas  seems  to  have 
been  too  ideal  for  him,  and  the  participation  of  things 
in  Ideas  too  shadowy.  In  order  to  connect  material 
things  more  closely  with  his  philosophy  of  Nature,  he 
assumed  that  they  receive  their  qualities  by  means  of 
the  admixture  of  the  substances  to  which  these  qualities 
originally  belong ;  and  he  accordingly  set  in  the  place 
of  the  Ideas  Anaxagorean  horaceomeries.51  It  is  there- 
fore of  little  consequence  whether  or  not  he  retained 
the  Ideas  in  name.34  In  his  Ethics,  he  agreed  with 
Aristippus  in  pronouncing  Pleasure  the  highest  good, 
appealing  to  the  fact  that  all  men  desire  pleasure  and 
avoid    pain ;     that    all    strive    for   pleasure    for    its 


tollau  expression  must  belong  to  first  passage,  Alexander  remark", 
the  narrator  of  the  account)  ti»m  subsequently  appealing  (Schol.  573 
tnwtwTtir  ill  d^poiitria.  u.  12)   to  the  second  book  of  the 


s  holds  good  only  of  the  Aristotelian     treatise      r.     tliin: 

prncticnl    results,    fur    the    icien-  EflJofet    rCir    TlXdruros   ytupl/iur 

lific     substantiation    and    develop-  jiifei  ™»  IStur  (V  row  rpit  ttirr&t 

tuent  of  the  Platonic  Ethics  were  t&    fltat    town*    ijytiTa    ttaarcr 

wanting  in  the  Pythagoreans,  ttrat,  ital  4Uoi  U  ran,  tit  l\tyt 

M  Arist.  Metnph.  I.  9.  991  n.  14  :  Mifti  rur  UtQr  t*  q\\\*.    The 

the  Ideas  contribute  nothing  to  the  editor   of   Alexander   ad    Metaph. 

stability  of  things,  ^  huripxa-ri  1079  b.   15  classes   Endnxus  with 

It  toU  utT+Xpuoir'  cihw  ptf  yap  &r  Anaxagoraa:    o5r«  6'  od    nrrdr- 

Urn  tint  Btfrix*  tint  .it  to  XcwnV  towi  t4i  IbVui. 
(the  white  colour)  iiituynirBr  ti?        m  This  point  cannot  be   made 

Xtvn$  (the   white   object).     dU'  out,  because  Aristotle  snys  nothing 

oSroi  p.ir  i  XAyoi  Tuar  titbtfnt,  about  it ;     as    regards  Alexander, 

Si  'AwfH-ji/iat  ptr  Tf&rM  Efliojot  again,  we  Cannot  bo  sure  whether 

S~    Btnpcr  kbI  SWot  nrit  IXtyor.  he  kept  strictly  to  the  exposition 

Ibid.   xiii.  5,  1079  b.   18,   almost  of  the  Aristotelian  treatise  on  the 

the  same,  nurd  for  word.     On  the  Ideas. 

H   R    2 
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own  sake,  and  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  which 
Pleasure  does  not  give  additional  value.85  These 
divergences  from  Plato  are  so  important  that  Eudoxus 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  follower  of  his,  however  greatly 
the  Academy  may  otherwise  be  indebted  to  him. 

In  the  author  of  the  Epinomis,36  on  the  contrary, 
we  recognise  a  true  Platonist;  but  a  Platonist  who, 
like  the  Pythagoreans,  made  all  science  to  consist  in 
the  knowledge  of  numbers  and  quantities,  and  the 
stars,  and  in  a  theology  bound  up  with  this.  The 
Epinomis,  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  Laws,  is 
an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  that  knowledge  which 
we  distinguish  by  the  name  of  wisdom  ;  the  knowledge 
which  alone  can  make  happy  men  and  good  citizens, 
and  give  capacity  for  the  administration  of  the 
highest  offices ;  which  is  the  final  goal  of  the  actions 
of  the  best  educated,  and  insures  a  blessed  existence 
after  death.87  This  knowledge,  we  are  told,  does  not 
lie  in  those  mechanical  skills  which  supply  our  common 
necessities,  nor  in  the  imitative  arts,  which  have  no 
serious  purpose  beyond  mere  amusement,  nor  in  either 
of  those  activities  which  are  without  true  intelligent 
discernment,  and  are  regulated  by  uncertain  opinion, 
such  as  the  art  of  the  physician,  the  pilot,  or  the 
lawyer ;  nor  does  it  consist  in  merely  natural  docility 

88  Arist.  Eth.  N.  i.  12,  1101  b.  even   apart    from   the    unplatonic 

27;  x.  2  beginn.  (cf.  Diog.  viii.  88)  nature  of  the  contents,  and  other 

■with  the  addition :  brurrctovTo  &  ol  proofs  (see  p.  561,  15),  would  be  at 

\6ryoi1iid.TT)yTov4}dovs&p€H)Vfia\\ov  onco  refuted  by  the  dry  and  weari- 

ij  8i  airrbvs.   8iai/>ep6vTws  yiap  ibbxu  some  manner  of  its  exposition. 

adxppwr  elvat,  &c.    Alex.  Top.  119  v  973  A  sq. ;   976  D  ;   973  B  ; 

m.  following  Arist.  $79  B.  sq.  ;  992  A  sqq. 

88  The  Platonic  origin  of  which, 
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and  acnteness.'8  The  indispensable  condition  of  true 
wisdom  is  the  knowledge  of  number,  and  all  connected 
with  it, — that  great  science  which  has  been  given  us  by 
Uranos,  highest  of  the  gods,  and  author  of  all  good 
things.  He  who  is  ignorant  of  number,'*  and  cannot 
distinguish  the  straight  from  the  crooked,  may  indeed 
possess  courage  and  temperance,  and  every  other  virtue, 
but  is  destitute  of  wisdom,  the  greatest  virtue  of  all.w 
It  is  number  which  not  only  is  required  by  all  arts,  but 
always  produces  what  is  good  and  never  what  is  evil ; 
it  follows  that  where  number  is  lacking,  and  there 
alone,  evil  and  disorder  are  present.  Only  the  man 
conversant  with  number  is  capable  of  understanding 
and  teaching  what  is  right  and  beautiful  and  good.*1 
Dialectic  **  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  help  to  this  scientific 
education ;  but  the  culminating  point  is  Astronomy, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  fairest  and  divinest  of  all 
visible  things;4'  and  the  chief  reason  of  this  pre- 
eminence is  that  Astronomy  makes  possible  to  us  a  true 
piety,  which  is  the  best  virtue.  Only  by  means  of 
Astronomy  are  we  delivered  from  that  baneful  ignor- 
ance  which   keeps   us  from  the  real  knowledge  and 

»  974  D-970  C.  I»   (the  individual)   tv   k<w*   tfa? 

s  Together  with   the  pure  doc-  Tpooatrtor  it  fudarati  rail  svrov. 

trine  of  numbers,  tbe  author,  990  olau,  ipffriarri  re  ml  tMyxerra 

c.  sqq.,  mentions,  in  agreement  with  ri  «f)  «a*(3i  jntdirra-  wirrut  -yttp 

Plato  (Rep.  Tii.  524  D  sqq,  ;  ee  ep.  laXXkrTij  ml  xpiinj  fiieant  irSpii- 

216),    geometry,  stereometry,    and  iron ipSut  ylrrrai,  tool  li  ofa  oOtfai 

harmony,  rpoaxoiovvraL,    ftaratSraTDj    w6tot 

1    C-977    D;    cf.    978    B  irdyrur.     The  lat 


[)  iqq. ;  979  A  sqq.,  with  rely   exclusively    on    observatioi 

which  cf.  tbe  quotation  from  Pbilo-  like  Endoxue. 
Ian*,  wl.  L  29*,  1.  °  991  B ;  989  D  iqq. 

"   991  C:    ayof  T*fro«  M  TO  icae" 
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worship  of  the  heavenly  gods.44  If  we  may  believe 
that  there  are  gods  who  care  for  all  things  and  fill  all 
things,  if  the  soul  be  really  prior  to  the  body,  and 
nobler,45  if  a  Divine  reason,  a  good  soul,46  have 
fashioned  the  Cosmos  and  directs  its  course,  overcoming 
the  working  of  the  evil  soul,47  where  can  that  reason 
be  more  active  in  operation  than  in  the  most  glorious 
and  best  ordered  parts  of  the  Cosmos,  the  stars  ?  Is  it 
conceivable  that  such  great  masses  could  be  moved  by 
any  other  power  than  a  soul,  that  the  perfect  regu- 
larity of  their  motions  could  proceed  from  any  cause 
except  their  own  inherent  reason?  Can  we  suppose 
that  earthly  creatures  were  endowed  with  souls,  and  the 
shining  heavenly  natures  left  destitute  of  them?4* 
On  the  contrary,  we  should  ascribe  to  them  the 
most  blessed  and  perfect  souls ;  we  should  consider 
them  either  as  gods  or  the  images  of  gods,  as  bearers 

44  989  A  sqq;  985   D;  980   A  of   wonderful    magnitude.      With 

sq. ;  cf.  also  988  A  (on  the  religious  respect  to  the  sequence  and  rotation 

prejudice  against  meteorology).  of  the  stars,  the  Epinomis,  986  A- 

*  980  C;    988  C  sq.-991    D,  987    D,   agrees  with   Plato:    still 

with  reference  to  the  discussions  of  there  is  one   deviation   from    the 

the  Laws  mentioned  p.  344,  384  Platonic  exposition  (according  to 

sq. ;  500,  32.  the  vpcik.  r.  IlXdrwos  <pi\ov.  c.  25, 

48  \6yos  6  T&vrtav  0€t6raTos  (986  already  made  use  of  by  Proclus  as 
C) :  this  reason  coincides  with  the  an  argument  against  its  Platonic 
bouI,  to  which,  in  984  C  alibi,  the  origin),  in  that,  ace.  to  987  B,  the 
formation  of  the  living  being  is  planets  are  made  to  move  to  wan  Is 
ascribed,  the  dpltrrtf  yf/vxh*  which  the  right,  the  firmament  of  the 
effects  the  <pop&  kclI  tcLrriais  ixl  fixed  stars  towards  the  left;  see 
r&ya06y  (988  D).  p.  382,  40.     The  author  remark?, 

47  988  D  sq.,  with  which  cf.  the  986  E,  987  D  sqo.,  that  Astronomy 

remarks  p.  544,  sq. ;  549,  129.  came  to  the  Greeks,  like  everything 

49  981  E-984  A.  As  regards  else,  from  the  barbarians  ;  he  hopes, 
the  magnitude  of  the  stars,  it  is  however,  that  the  Greeks  will  soon 
remarked,  983  A  sq.,  that  we  are  bring  it  to  a  higher  state  of  per- 
to  suppose  the  sun  larger  than  the  fection. 

earth,  and  likewise  all  the  planets 
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of  powers  divine,  as  absolutely  immortal,  or  at  any 
rate  possessing  all-sufficient  length  of  life.49  They 
are,  in  a  word,  the  risible  gods,  and  are  all 
(not  merely  the  sun  and  moon)  entitled  to  equal 
veneration  : 5U  the  popular  mythical  divinities,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  treated  in  the  same  apologetic  manner 
by  this  author  as  by  Plato.'1  After  these  gods  come 
the  Daemons.  As  there  are  five  distinct  elements,"3  so 
there  are  distinct  genera  of  living  beings,  in  each  of 
which  some  one  element  preponderates.43  In  this  order, 
the  heavenly  gods  with  their  fiery  nature  occupy  the 
highest  place  ;  mankind,  animals  and  plants,  as  earthly 
Creatures,  the  lowest ;  '*  midway  between  them  are 
three  classes  of  Daemons.  Of  these,  two  are  invisible, 
with  bodies  of  aether  or  of  air ;  the  Daemons  of  the  third 
class,  provided  with  watery  or  vapoury  bodies,  sometimes 
hide  themselves  and  sometimes  visibly  appear.  All 
intercourse  between  men  and  gods  is  by  means  of  these 
daemons :  they  reveal  themselves  in  dreams  and  oracles, 
and  in  various  ways :  they  know  the  thoughts  of  men : 
they  love  the  good  and  hate  the  bad :  they  are  suscep- 
tible of  pleasure  and  the  reverse ;  whereas  the  gods, 
exalted  above  these  emotions,  are  in  their  nature  only 

*  SISlEsq.  ;  983Esq.  ;  986  B,  find  the  principle  that  legislation 
where    undoubtedly    the    meaning  ought   not   to   interfere    with    the 
is   that  the  star-spirits  ought   to  established  worship,  our  to  intro- 
be  considered  as   the   true    gods,  iluce   fresh    objects   of   reverence 
The    author    leaves   it  undecided  without  pressing  reasons, 
whether  the  visible  body  of  the  u  .'tuier,  besides  the  four  Em- 
stars  is  connected  with  them  in  a  pcdoclean    elements.     The   author 
loose  or  in  a  strict  and  inseparable  assigns  to  tether  a  place  between 
union.  fire  and  air  :  891  C-984  B  eqq. 
"  984  D ;  985  D  sq.  M  981  C  sq.  ;  cf.  aupra,  p.  521, 
"  984  1>   (cf.    supra,   p.  600).  14  and  p.  595,  46. 
Moreover,  here  also  (985  C  sq.)  we  M  981  D  »q. 
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capable  of  intelligence  and  thought.56  Far  beneath 
them  is  man :  his  life  is  full  of  trouble,  disorder,  un- 
reason :  and  few  of  his  race  find  true  happiness  in  this 
world.66  But  whoever  combines  the  above-mentioned 
knowledge  of  heavenly  things  with  virtue  and  morality, 
shall  be  rewarded  with  happiness,67  and  look  forward  to 
an  entrance  after  death,  as  elect  and  consecrate,  into  a 
blessed  existence,  where,  freed  from  the  multifariousness 
of  his  present  nature,  he  shall  live  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  heavens.68  We  recognise  the  spirit  of  the 
Platonic  School,  not  only  in  this  expectation,  but  in 
the  further  contents  of  this  work :  in  the  propositions 
concerning  the  worth  of  knowledge,  the  passionlessness 
of  the  gods,  the  reason  that  governs  the  universe,  the 
dependency  of  the  corporeal  upon  the  soul,  the  animate 
nature  of  the  world,  and  the  divinity  of  the  stars.  Yet, 
not  to  mention  minor  differences,  how  great  is  the 
distance  between  the  astronomer,  to  whom  astronomy 
is  the  acme  of  wisdom,  and  the  starry  heaven  the 
highest  object  of  contemplation,  and  the  philosopher 
who  would  lead  us  from  the  visible  to  the  Idea,  from 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy  to  Dialectic !  As,  there- 
fore, the  Epinomis  in  all  probability  belongs  to  the 
first  generation  of  Plato's  disciples,69  it  serves  to  confirm 

66  984  E-985  C ;  cf.  supra,  p.  be  too  weak  to  prove  it  completely. 

593.  But  2)  in  support  of  the  tradition 

68  973  D  sqq. ;  982  A;  983  C  ;  we   see   that  the  contents  of  tho 

985  D ;  992  C.  treatise  are  very  suitable  to  a  man 

■7  992  C  sq. ;  cf.  973  C.  like    Philippus,   a   mathematician 

68  973  C  ;  986  D  ;  992  B  sq.  and    astronomer,   no    stranger    to 

59  This  supposition  is  supported  ethical,   political,   and   theological 

by  1)  the  tradition  indicated  p.  561,  enquiries.    The  magnitude  of  the 

15,  which  alone,  of  courte,  would  star*,  which  is  here  (983  A  sq.)  so 
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the  fact,  sufficiently  attested  otherwise,  that  the  Old 
Academy  had  even  then,  m  many  of  its  members, 
departed  very  far  from  genuine  Pktonism,  and  had 
sacrificed  pure  philosophic  enquiry  to  a  predilection  for 
mathematics  and  mathematical  theology. 

After  the  death  of  Polemo,  this  mathematical 
speculation  and,  generally  speaking,  purely  theoretic 
philosophy  would  seem  to  have  receded  more  and  more 
in  favour  of  Ethics,  if,  indeed  (as  we  see  exemplified  in 
Crantor),  they  did  not  entirely  die  out.  Polemo  had 
himself  advanced  a  principle  which  reminds  us  of  the 
Cynics,*0  but  was  probably  intended  by  him  in  a  sense 
less  strict  than  theirs — viz.  that  man  should  exercise 
himself  in  actions,  and  not  in  dialectical  theories." 
And  certainly  this  philosopher  appears  to  have  effected 
more  by  his  own  personal  influence  than  in  any  other 
way.81  In  his  theory  of  morals  he  faithfully  follows 
his  master.     His  maxim  is,  Life  according  to  Nature."1 

strongly  emphasised,  was  discussed  Aristotle,  even  iritis  later  than  the 

by  Puifippas  in  a  special   traatiaa  Politics,  or,  at  least,  if  it  was  net 

(it.  luyiSovt  yi\lov  ral  (rsXijeiji  (it  in   circulation   as  Platonic  at   (he 

yfji).     3)  The    treatise  before   us,  time    of    the    composition    or  the 

986  A  sqq.,  discovers  no  advance  Politics. 

in  astronomical  knowledge  beyond  "  See  Pt.  i.  248,  3. 

Plato;   in   986  E,    987   D  sq.,  it  «  Diog.   It.   18:    Itpaant   Si    i 

designates  the  science  of  astronomy  HoM/iur    Sitr    Ir    to«    wpdyueai 

as  Still  young  amongst  the  Greeks,  yunrittaSat  tal  p.if  ir  rott  SioAeir- 

and  looks  forward  to  a  completion  rinwi  Stupr/ita'1,  taBdrtp  ipiiortnir 

of    what    has    been    learnt    from  ti      Tixrtor     naTariirra     no)     pA) 

the  barbarians  ns  a  thing  or  the  M'fenioona,  if  k«t4  pir  t*|i>  ipsb- 

futare.      The    fact   that    Aristotle  rnov    Ba^dimSat     koto    Si    i> 

does  not  mention   the   Epinomis,  SutBiair  iavroU  pAx'iBai. 

not  even  Polit.  ii.  6,  12S5  b.  18,  B  Diog.  i v.  17,24. 

scams    unimportant,    even    apart  "  Clemens  (see  p.  697,  55)  men- 

from    what    is    remarked    p.     74  lions   special  avrriiypai-a  ■"'   "   ' 
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But  this  he  makes  to  depend  on  two  conditions, — 
Virtue,  and  the  possession  of  those  goods  which  Nature 
originally  prompts  us  to  desire — such  as  health  and 
the  like.64  Although,  however,  the  second  condition  is 
indispensable  to  perfect  happiness,65  it  is  of  far  less 
consequence  than  the  first.  Without  virtue,  says 
Polemo,  no  happiness  is  possible;  without  material 
and  external  goods,  no  complete  happiness.  In  this, 
his  teaching  is  in  full  agreement  with  that  of  Plato, 
Speusippus,  and  Xenocrates.  In  other  respects  we 
know  little  of  him,  except  what  may  be  gathered  from 
some  isolated  definitions.66 

Of  his  successor  Crates  we  know  still  less ;  but  as 

84  Plat.  o.  not.  23  (see  p.  600,  cundum  naturam  trivere  summum 

66) ;  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  42  (ibid.) ;  Fin.  bonum  esse  dixissent,   his  verbis 

ii.  11,  33  sq. :  omne  animal,  simul  tria  significari  Stoici  dicunt  .... 

ut  ortum  est,  et  se  ipsum  et  omnes  tertium  autem,  omnibus  aut  maxi- 

partes  suas  diligit ;  duasque  qua:  mus  rebus  iis,  qua  secundum  not u- 

maxima!  sunt  imprimis  ampUcti-  ram  sint,  fruentem  trivere,  which, 

tur,   animum  et  corpus;    aeinde  according   to  the   account  of  the 

utriusque partes  .  ...  in  hisprimis  Stoics,  was  adopted  by  Xenocrates 

naturalibus  voluptas  insit,  necne,  and  Aristotle  in  their  determina- 

magna  qwestio  est.     Nihil  veropu-  tion  of  the  highest  good. 
tare  esse  prater  voluptatem  (Cic.  is        M  Clemens,  Strom,  ii.  419  A  :  6 

engaged  with  an  Epicurean),  non  yh.p  Eeroxpdrovi  yvwpt/iot  UoX^/mop 

membra,  non  sensus,  non  ingenii  ipalvrrai  rty  cvbaifiorLav  avrdpKtiav 

motum,  non  integritatem  corporis ,  efrac  povXbfievot  dyaduv  xd*ru>p  4} 

non  valetudinem  summas  mini  vi-  rGtnrkelcTiav  Kalfieylarw.  (Cf.  Cic. 

detur  inscitia.   Atque  ab  isto  capite  Fin.   iv.   6 ;     t.     previous    note.) 

fiuere  necesse  est  omnem  rationem  boyfiarl^et  yovr,  xwpU  fiir  apcrip 

bonorum  et  malorum.     Polemoni,  firfdixore  hv  evbaL/xwlav  vwdpx*t*, 

etiam  ante  Aristoteli,    ea  prima  Mxa  &  *a*  T&v  atauariKiap  xal  ru>r 

visa  sunt,  qua:  paulo  ante  dixi :  iicrbs    r^v    dperijv    afrrdprrj    vp6t 

ergo  nata  est  sententia    veterum  evdai/xovlay  cTyai.    Cic.  Tusc.  v.  13  ; 

Academicorum  et  Peripateticorum,  v.  supr.  600,  71. 
utfinem  bonorum  dicer ent  secundum        **  E.  g.    ap.    Plut.     ad  princ. 

naturam  vivere,  i.e.  virtute  adhibit  a  inerud.  iii.  3,  p.  488:  rbv'fcpvra 

frui  primis  a  natura  datis.     Ibid,  cZrac  6cQv  inrrfpeaiav  els  rewr  ^ri- 

iv.  6,  14  sq. :  cum  enim  superior  es,  fiiXetar ;   and  the  quotation   from 

e  quibus  pktnissime   Po'emo,    se-  Clemens  on  p.  597, 56. 
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his  name  is  invariably  associated  with  the  Academy," 
and  from  his  personal  relations  with  Folemo  and 
Grantor,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  a  loyal  ad- 
herent of  the  School.  We  possess  a  few  more  ex- 
plicit details  concerning  Crantor,  partly  from  his 
exposition  of  the  Timteus,88  partly  from  his  Ethical 
writing,  hut  chiefly  from  his  book  on  Grief.  From 
the  first  of  these  sources  we  learn  that  he  disputed,  like 
Xeuocrates,  the  beginning  of  the  soul  in  time;  and 
regarded  the  account  in  the  Timseus  merely  as  an 
expository  form :  "*  that  with  a  true  comprehension  of 
his  author,  he  conceived  of  the  soul  as  compounded  out 
of  the  primary  constituents  of  all  things,  and  more 
particularly  out  of  these  four  elements — the  Sensible, 
the  Intelligible,  the  Same,  and  the  Other  ;  so  that  it  is 
in  a  position  to  know  all  things :  ™  that  he  explained 
the  harmonious  numbers  in  the  Timseus  in  a  manner 
that  modern  writers  have  recognised  as  the  true  one : ?1 
and  that  he  (certainly  erroneously)  held  the  mythns 
of  Atlantis  to  be  a  real  history."  If  his  views  of 
Plato  correspond,  as  c»d  hardly  be  doubted,  with  his 
own  views,  his  comments  sufficiently  prove  that  he 
held  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  soul  in  its  original 
sense.  How  far  such  was  the  case  with  other  parts  of 
Metaphysics,  we  cannot  be  sure ;  but  in  his  Ethics, 
Crantor    appears    as    a    true    representative    of    the 

"  E.g.  ap.  Cic.  Acad.  t.  9,  34,  an.  procr.  iii.  1,  p.  1015. 

where  Crates  is  expressly  classed  ™  Plat.  i.  5  ;  ]i.  4  sq. ;  ».  snpr. 

with  the  inie  keepers  of  Platonic  n  Phil.   xvi.  8,  20;  iii.  29,  4. 

doctrine  .  Cf.  supr.  and  Kayser,  lie  Crantore, 

"  The  first  commentary  on  that  pp.  22-33. 

wort;  t.  snpr.  590,  24.  n  Procl.  in  Tim.  34  A. 

■  Prool.  in  Tim.  85  A ;   Plut. 
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Academy.  We  find,  from  a  fragment73  of  considerable 
length,  and  full  of  oratorical  grace,  that  he  accorded 
the  first  place  among  goods  to  virtue ;  the  second 
to  health;  the  third  to  pleasure;  the  fourth  to 
riches ;  which  can  only  be  understood  as  agreeing  with 
the  generally  received  doctrine  of  the  Academy.  We 
further  read  that  he  denounced  the  Stoical  indifference 
to  pain  as  the  murder  of  natural  human  feelings,  and 
advocated  moderation  in  grief,74  which  is  also  truly 
Platonic.75  He  was  opposed,  like  the  rest  of  the  School, 
to  the  entire  suppression  of  the  affections,  and  required 
only  their  due  limitation,  appealing  in  defence  of  this 
view  to  the  uses  which  Nature  designed  for  these 
emotions.76     We  may  judge  of  the  reputation  which  he 

73  Ap.  Sext.  Math.  xi.  51-58.         Cons,  ad  Helv.  16,  1 ;  Cons,   ad 

74  Plut.   Consol.  ad  Apoll.  i.  3,    Polvb.  17,  2  ;  cf.  ibid.  18,  5  sq. 

p.  102  :  fi^i  7&p  poaoiifiev,  tyt\o\»  6  7*  Kayser  (p.  6  sq. ;  39  sq.)  sees 

'AxafityMUicds  Kpdvrwp,  voctfcaai  Bi  an   innovation  of  Crantor's  here, 

rapelij  rts  ataOrjan,  cfr'  otv  r4fxvoir6  and  seeks  its  explanation  in  the 

rt  twv  rjfjLcrtpwy,    cfr1    dirocnryro.  ill-health      of     the     philosopher. 

t6    7&/>    dvuBwov  tovto  ovk  Avcv  Brandis,    however   (ii.   b.    1,   40), 

fieyd\wp     iyylyp€Tai    /xiaSuy    r<j>  rightly  refers  to  Cic.  Acad.  i.  9 ;  ii. 

&v$p(l)T<f    t€077/kw<t0cu   ybp  tU6s  44   (v.   following  note),    and    the 

ixcT  fikv  ffuifia  toiovtov,  irravOa  Be  agreement  of  his  doctrine  with  the 

ypvxty>    Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  6,  12,  trans-  tenets    of   the    other    Academics 

lateB  this ;  and  we  may  infer  that  on  happiness.     It  has  been  pointed 

the  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  out,  444,  1,   that  Plato   declared 

chapter — oit  ybp  (yuyye  cvfi<f^pofiai  himself  against  apathy,  and  with 

tois  t!)v  Aypior  vfivovtrt  teal  <XK\r)p&y  special  reference  to  the  case  con- 

dxddnay  t{w  tal  tov  Bvvcltov  teal  templated   by  Plut.  loc.  cit.  c.   3 

rod    <rvn<ptpovTot    ofoaw — are    also  beginning. 

from    Crantor.     Of  what  follows,  '•  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  44,  135.     Sed 

we  can  only  conjecture  that  it  be-  qutero,   (juando    ista  fuerint    ab 

longs  to  him  in   substance,    and  Academiavetere  deer eta  utanimum 

that,    accordingly,    he    regarded  sapientis  commoveri  et  conturbari 

apathy  as  doing  away  with  bene-  negarentf  Jlediocritat&illijproba- 

volence  and  friendship,  and  sought  bant,  et  in  omni  permolione  natu- 

for  '  metriopathy  '  instead  (cf.  note  ralem     volebant     east     quendam 

76).     Kayser    rightly    recognises  modutn  (which  almost  presupposes 

traces  of  this  passage  in  Seneca,  the  tenn  /irrpioird0€ia).     Legimus 
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enjoyed,  and  of  the  purity  of  his  principles,  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  associated  with  Chrysippus  as 
teacher  of  Ethics.77  His  various  fragments  contain 
evidence  that  he  believed,  like  Plato,  in  souls  being 
placed  upon  earth  for  their  punishment  and  purifica- 
tion ;  and  that,  sensible  of  the  evil  inseparable  from 
human  life,  he  saw  in  death  the  transition  to  a  better 
existence.78  All  this  is  in  thorough  accord  with  the 
thought  of  the  Older  Academy.  When,  therefore, 
Cicero  mentions  Crantor  among  those  who  remained 
faithful 79  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  it  is  at  least  so  far 
true,  that  he  made  no  deviations  from  that  form  of 
it  which  prevailed  after  Speusippus  and  Xenocrates. 
Its  original  spirit  and  contents,  however,  were  but  very 
imperfectly  reproduced  in  the  Platonic  School.  Though 
the  Ethics  there  taught  may  be  the  Ethics  of  Plato, 
even  the  earliest  representatives  of  his  philosophy  had 
already  departed  from  the  speculative  groundwork  of 
pure  Platonism.     The  next  generation  seems  to  have 

omnes  Crantoris ,veteris Academici,  ycviadai  foOpwirov   <rvfx<pop6.v    Hjy 

de  ludu:    est  enim  non   magnus  nvylarriv,   repeated,    according    to 

verum   aureolus  et,  ut    Tuberoni  Lactantius,   Inst.    ii.    18   fin.,  by 

Pettiest ius precipit,  ad  verbum  edis-  Cicero  in  his  work  on  Consolation 

cendus  libellus.     Atque  iUi  quidem  (Kayser,  p.  48).    Crantor  expresses 

etiam  utiliter  a  natura  dicebant  himself  on  the  miseries  of  life  ap. 

permotiones   istas   animis   nostris  Plut.  loc.  cit.  c.  6, 14;  Kayser  points 

datas;    metum     cavendi    causa :  out  (p.  45)  from  Tusc.  i.  48,  that  in 

misericordiam  cegritudinemque  cle-  the   latter  place  the   story  about 

mentice:    ipsam    iracundiam  for-  Euthynous    comes    from    Crantor 

titudinis    quasi  eotem    esse    dice-  (we  get  similar  complaints  of  the 

bant.  evils  of  life  in  the  Epinomis).     In 

77  Horace,  Epp.  i.  2,  4.  c.  25  Crantor  observes  how  great  a 

78  Plut.  loc.  cit.  c.  27  :  iroXXo?*  consolation  it  is  not  to  suffer  by 
7&/>  teal  <xo<poU  ivtydaiv,  &s  jrrjffi  one's  own  fault.  On  Cicero's  use 
Kpdvrwp,  oi  vvv  dXXd  irdXat  jc^cXau-  of  Crantor,  cf.  Heine,  De  fonte 
oral    r&rBp&irwa,   TifxupLav,   ijyov-  Tusc  nl.  Disp.  10  sqq. 

/tiroes  etrcu  t6v  fttov  ital  d/>xV  rd        79  Acad.  l.  9,  34. 
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confined  its  attention  entirely  to  Morality ;  and  when 
Arcesilaus  inaugurated  a  new  period  in  the  history  of 
the  School,  this  led  still  farther  away  from  the  position 
of  the  founder.  Only  a  portion  of  Plato's  spiritual 
legacy  descended  with  his  garden  to  the  Academy: 
the  full  inheritance  passed  over  to  Aristotle,  who  was 
thereby  qualified  to  transcend  his  master. 


k 


INDEX. 


0. — In  the  Index,  as  elsewhere  in  t 
occur  (e.g.  31,  64),  the  first  refers  t 
note.  When  tiro  or  more  pages  are 
{e.g.  pp.  25,  556). 


Is  book,  when  two  numerals; 
the  page,  the  second  to  the 
ntended,  it  is  expressly  slated 


A  CADKMY,  Plato's  garden,  pp. 

■"     25,  536 ;  Older  Academy,  663- 

618;    character    of    its    Philo- 


jEther,  Plato's  conceplion  of,  273, 
21 ;  .Speusippus',  578 ;  Xono- 
cratee',  505  ;  in  the  Epinomis, 
015 

Agriculture  and  trade  in  the    Ite- 

Ioblic,  471 ;  in  the  Lawn,  531 
mm,  his  arrangement  of  Platu'a 
works,  Oil 
Alexander  the  Great,  respect  for 

Xcnocrntes,  550,  10 
Alexandrian  Library,  52 
Amudat,  an  Academic,  553,  1 
Amnio!*,  Soul    of,  pp.   432,  433; 
human     mula     pass     into,     pp. 

ascribed  (o,  506 
An  nicer  it,    a    Cy  reninn,    rescued 

Plato  from  slavery,  24 ;  said  to 

uftyo   purchased    the    Academy 

garden  for  him,  28,  61 
Aiitintli,  lies,    the    I'vuir,    hostility 

to  Plato,  36,  85 
Apollo,    myths    connecting    Plato 

with,  pp.  9,  44 
Arrheltivit    of   Miicixloiiia,    Pinto's 

alleged  friendship  with,  35,  76 
Arittander,  defined  the  tioul  as  a 

self-moving  Number,  355,  154 
At iit id*.*,  the  Locrian,  disciple  of 

Plato,  553,  1 


64 

AritiotU,  references  to  Plato's 
works,  pp.  26,  54-72  ;  criticism 
of  Plato's  doctrine,  pp.  232,  517 

Art,  subordinated  lo  Ethics,  480; 
Plato's  view  of,  pp.  505-514 ; 
Inspiration  the  source  or,  508; 
Imitation  the  characteristic  of, 
500;  supervision  of,  511 ;  par- 
ticular aits,  513 

Ail,  his  classification  of  the  Dia- 
logues, 101 

Attroiiomy,  pp.  216,  613 

Atonu,  Hcraclidcs'  theory  of,  606- 
608 

,  -n  PU, 
,  77  ;  the  I*wa',  548 

Ajiolhea  of  Phlins,  a  woman  who 
ultended  Plato's  lectures,  554,  1 


■BEAUTIFUL,  the,   192,  193, 
-"     506 

Bein<i  and  Non-being,  226,  sq.,  241, 
304  ;  and  Becoming,  228  sq. 

Body,  the  human,  3H8  sqq. ;  rela- 
tion of  the  Soul  to  the,  219,  421 

Br<j!0  of  Hcraclen.  563,  1  ;  the 
mathematician,  553,  1 
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CJiUdren,  community  of,  pp.  477, 

481 ;    weakly,     exposed,     485 ; 

education  of,  478 
Chio,  a  Platonist,  loc.  cit. 
Christianity,  relation  of  Plalonism 

to,  505,  47 
Classes,  separation  and  relation  of, 

in  the  State,  471 
Classification,  Plato's  principle  of, 

204 
Clearchus  of  Heraclea,  30,  64 
Colours,  theory  of,  378,  35 
Concepts,  formation  and  determina- 
tion of,  199  ;  see  Ideas 
Consciousness,  ordinary,  pp.  170- 

175 
Coriscus,  a  Platonist,  554,  1 
Courage,  as  a  division  of  the  Soul, 

413,  430;  its  depreciation  in  the 

Laws,  530 
Crantor,  349,   150;  364,  5;   618 

sq. 
Crates,  618 
Creator  of  the   World,  pp.  284, 

363,  390 


JJ^EMONOLOGrofYfoto,  501 ; 
of   Xenocrates,    593 ;    of  the 

Epinomis,  615 
Death,  pp.  389,  399 ;  Preferable  to 

sickly  life,  482 
Decad,  perfection  of  the,  576 
Delian  problem  solved  by  Plato, 

22,  42 ;    Br)  so  failed  to  solve, 

554,  1 
Delius    of    Ephesus,    disciple    of 

Plato,  554,  1 
Demetrius  of  A mphi poll's,  554,  1 
Democritus,  on  verbal  expression, 

211 
Desire  in  the  irrational  Soul,  414 

sq.,  430 
Dialectic.  150 ;  Platonic  contrasted 

with  tne  Socratic,  151 ;  consti- 
tuents of,  196-204 ;  Zeno's,  203  ; 

narrower  sense  of,  225 
Dialogue,  philosophic,  why  adopted 

by  Plato,  153-159 


Dialogues,  Socratic,  119 ;  Pbtedrus, 
129 ;  Lysis,  Lesser  Hippias, 
Charmides,  Laches,  Protagoras, 
Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito, 
120;  Dialectical ;  Gorgias,  Meno, 
Thesetetus,  E u thy d emus,  125- 
127;  Sophist,  Politicus,  Par- 
menides,  Philebns,  Euthydemos, 
Cratylus,  Symposium,  Phsedo, 
136-140;  Republic,  Timaeus, 
Critias,  LawB,  140-143;  Spu- 
riousness  of  lost,  46 

tiidvoia  and  pods,  218,  147 

Dion,  Plato's  intimacy  with,  24; 
hostile  aggression  on  Dionysiu9, 
34 

Dionysius  the  Elder,  24;  the 
younger,  32 

Diseases,  433 

Divination,  431 

Duality,  indefinite,  322,  89  ;  Xeno- 
crates* dectrins  of,  590 


JPCPHANTUS,  held  the  Pytha 
gorean  theory  of  atoms  and  the 

diurnal   rotation  of  the  Earth, 

608 
Education  in  the  Republic,  215, 

478  ;  in  the  Laws,  541 
Elements,   Plato's  theory  of  the, 

368-378 ;  Xenocrates',  594 
Enemies,  Love  of,  pp.  182,  454 
Epinomis,     the,     612 ;     probably 

written   by   Philippus  of  Opus, 

561  ;    its  point  of   view,   312 ; 

Number,  613  ;  Astronomy,  614; 

Daemons,  615 ;  Future  Existence, 

616 
Erastus,  a  Platonist,  554,  1 
Eros,  191  sqq.,  455,  618,  0^ 
Ethics,  of  Plato,  435,  sqq.,  529 ;  of 

Speusippus,  579 ;  of  Xenocrates, 

597;    of   Heraclides,    610;    of 

Polemo,  617;  of  Crantor,  619 
Euclide8  of  Megara,  14 
Eudemus  of  Cyprus,  a   Platonist, 

554,1 
Eudoxvs  of  Cnidos,  pp  562,  611 


Euphavt,  a  Platooist,  30,  64 
Evil,   Cause  of,   340;    evil-doing 
proceed"  from  ignorance,  420 


/2!0.O,Pla(o'sconcoptoF,28I  sqq.; 
438,  495  sqq. ;  Speusippus", 
569  ;  Xenocratos',  684  ■  Hern- 
elides',  006 

Gotlt  of  Polytheism,  BOO,  691,  C06 

Good,  highest,  Plato's,  430  sqq,  ; 
Speusippus',  479 ;  Xenocrates', 
090;  Pnlcmo's,  018;  Crantor's, 
620  ;  Tbe,  280  sqq. 

Ooodt,  Community  of,  in  the  Ite- 

Eiblic,  481  ;  abandoned  in  llio 
iws,  5 10 
Grammatical  discussions  in  Plato, 
214,  iao 

artnt-aiid.Small,  290  sqq.,  322 
Guardian)  or  warriors,  in  the  Re- 
public, 47(1   sqq. ;  ill  tbo   laws, 


531 
Uynmai 


TfAPPISEXS  and  Virtue,  445 : 


sqq. 

I/eiieiiicss  anil  ligh 

/A.'ieonoiCyziwis. 
654,  1 

Heradide*  of  Pontus,  COO  ;  His 
theory  of  atoms,  607  ;  of  the 
Universe,  the  Soul,  Ethics,  G08- 
010 

BtraeUdtJi  tbe  Thracian,  30,  04 

Jhrnrlitiii  of  Ephesus,  refutation 
of  his  doctrine,  184  ;  on  names 
and  things,  211  ;  Plato's  relation 


llerhart  on  the  gradual  transfor- 
mation of  the  Doctrine  of  Ideas 
in  the  Dialogue),  102 

Hermann'*  arrangement  of  the 
Dialogues,  103 

Hermadorvi,  the  Platonist,  554,  1 

tfestiirui  of  PcrinthuB,  disciple  of 
Plato,  pp.  561,  G05 


IDEAS,  doctrine  of,  founded  on 
that  of  Knowledge  and  lleing, 
225,  228  ;  proofs  aa  given  by 
Aristotle,  232  ;  historic  origin  of, 
233 ;  concept  of,  237  ;  ns  uni- 
versal*, 238  ;  as  substances,  240  ; 
240  ;  aa 


relation  of  sensible  objects 
to,  315 ;  immanence  of  things  in, 
317;  participation  of  things  in, 
335  ;  theories  uf,  in  the  Academy, 
004 
Imitation,  distinctive  of  art,  .WO 
hnmorluUlu,  379  s(|,  404,  016,  of 
the  irrational  part  of  the  soul, 
held  by  Speusippus  and   Xeno- 
crntes.  pp.  578,  590 
Induction,  Socratic  and  Platonic, 
99  sqq. 


TU.STKE,  182-187,4.')'.',  relation 

'      to  happiness,  445  sq.  ;  in  the 

State,  405;  in  tlio  laws,  530 

KNOWLEDGE,  Plato's  theory 

"■      of,  pp.  170  sqq.,  183,  218  sq., 

395  sq. :  SpcusippuB,  still :  Xeno- 


TAXGUAGE,  relation  loPhilo- 
•"      sopby,  210 
Laithcnia,  a  woman  who  attended 

Plato's  lectures,  554,  1 
Law,  martial,  482  ;  based  on  Phi- 
S  S 
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losopby,  466  ;  substituted  for  the 
ruler,  532 

Laws,  the,  Latin  form  of  Platon- 
ism  in,  517  ;  point  of  view,  522  ; 
philosophy  less  prominent  in, 
523  ;  religious  character  of,  525  ; 
mathematics  in,  527  ;  ethics  of, 
529;  particular  legislation  of, 
531 ;  politics  and  social  regula- 
tions of,  523,  540  ;  divergences 
from  Plato's  original  point  of 
view  in,  543 ;  authenticity  of,  548 

Leo,  of  Byzantium,  the  elder,  a 
Platonist,  554,  1 

Leonides,  a  Platonist,  30,  64 

Letter 8,  Plato's,  spuriousness  of, 
87 

Limited  and  unlimited,  pp.  264, 
352 

Logic,  no  Platonic  theory  of,  208 

Lycurgus,  the  orator,  a  Platonist, 
30,  64 

Lying,  when  permissible,  454 


TLfA  ONET,  the,  378,  35 

"^  Magnitudes,  Plato's  derivation 
of,  331, 103,  p.  579  ;  Speusippus', 
575;  Xenocrates',  587;  various 
theories  about,  605 

Man,  388  sqq. 

Marriage,  Platonic  view  of,  456, 
541 

Mathematical  principle,  352 

MatJtematics,  relation  to  Philo- 
sophy, 210  sq, ;  in  the  Laws, 
526 ;  in  the  Academy,  pp.  555, 
556 

Matter,  Platonic,  293  sqq. ;  diffi- 
culties of  this  theory,  312  ;  the 
cause  of  Evil,  323  sq.,  340 

Megara,  Plato's  sojourn  at,  14 

Menedemus,  30,  60 

Meno,  125 

Metaphysics  of  the  Academy,  604 

Meteorological  theories  of  Plato, 
378,  35 

Method,  scientific,  150  sqq.,  196 
sqq. 


Milt  as,  Platonist  and  soothsayer, 
554,  1 

Morality,  454  sqq. 

Munk,  his  arrangement  of  Plato's 
Works,  106 

Music,  in  education,  pp.  214,  479, 
542  ;  art  of,  572  sq. ;  in  the  uni- 
verse, 348,  140 

Myths,  160-163;  194,  note  66; 
396,  502 


WTATUBE,  explanation  of,  338  ; 
***       life  according  to,  600  (Xeno- 
crates'), 617  (Polemo) 
Necessity  and  lieason  both  causes 

of  the  world,  pp.  295,  337 
Notion,  ordinary,  or  envisagement, 

170,  583 
vo\n,     pp.     262,     337     sq. ;    and 

Zidvoia,  218,  147 
Numbers,  Platonic  theory  o£  254, 

scjq.,    517  ;    Speusippus',    572  ; 

Xenocrates',  586 ;  The  Epinomis. 
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QNE,  The, and  The  Good, pp.285, 
^     569 ;  and  The  Many,  231,  252 
oVo/ua  and  firjfia,  214,  130 
Opinion  and  Knowledge,  171  sqq. 

416 
Oral    teaching    compared     with 

written,  26 
Order  of  Plato's  writings,  93  sqq. 
Other,  The,  and  The  Same,  278, 

342,  347,  357 


pAMPHIL  US,  a  Platonist,  554, 

•*       1 

Parentage,    influence     of,    422  ; 

supervision  of,  pp.  477,  541 
Perception,  relation  of,   to  know. 

ledge,  pp.   170,   171,  218,  428, 

583 
Perictione,  Plato's  mother,  4,  3 
Personality,  seat  of,  417  ;  of  God, 

pp.  286,   289;    of  the  created 

gods,  385 


Phenomena,  relation  of,  to  ideas, 
314  sqq. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  relation  to 
Plato,  35,  76 

Philipput  of  Opue,  60,  13;  552, 
SOI.     StoEpmcmil 

Philolaai,  the  Pythagorean,  works 
purchased  by  Plato  in  Italy,  20, 
34 

PhUotophy,  Platouic,  relation  to 
the  Socratic,  144  ;  to  the  Pre- 
Socratic,  147 ;  method,  150 
dialogic  form,  153  ;  myths,  160 
JiTiaion  of  the  system,  164 
Propajdentic,  170-214;  dialectic 
or  doctrine  of  ideas,  225-277 
phjsics,  203,  380;  Man,  388- 
433  ;  ethics,  435-492  ;  relation 
to  religion,  494-v03  ;  to  art, 
005-614;  later  form  of,  617- 
548  ;  of  the  Academy,  665-622 

Phocion,  a  Plalonist,  30,  64 

Phormio,  ibid. 

Phytic*.  Plato's,  293-133;  Spcu- 
sippns',  576 ;  Xenocratea',  504 

Phi/tiatorjical     theories    of    Plato, 

421    Sqq. 

Phluit,  soul  of,  416,  83,  432 

Plato,  authorities  for  his  biogra- 
phy, 1,  1  ;  birth,  2,  2;  family, 
3;  wealth,  4;  childhood  and 
youth,  5-9  ;  relation  to  Socrates, 
0  ;  sojourn  at  Megara,  1 4  ;  tra- 
vels, 15 ;  first  visit  to  Sicily,  23 ; 
teaching  in  the  Academy,  25 ; 
attitude  to  politics,  29 ;  second 
and  third  Sicilian  journeys,  32  ; 
death,  35;  character,  36;  rela- 
tions with  other  Socratics,  30, 
85  ;  alleged  plagiarism,  38  j 
Apolline  myths,  44 

Plutarch  of  Chasronea,  348,  140 ; 
364,5 

Poetry,  cultivated  by  Plato  in  his 
youth,  8;  hie  estimation  of,  pp. 
572, 573 

Potemo,  017 

Poridoniut  of  Apamea,  relation  to 
Plato,  355,  154 


ST.  «I7 

Prayer,  pp.  497,  499 

Pre-exiiUnee,  389  sq.,  404,  407 

Pricttt,  in  the  Laws,  602 

Providence,  Divine,  498 

Prudence,  meaning  of,  in  the  Laws, 
524, 529 

Pimiihment,  end  of,  447,  36 

Pt/thagoreani,  Plato's  first  ac- 
quaintance with,  20 ;  relation 
of  Plato's  philosophy  to,  pp.  233, 
527,  555,  556 

■Pj/tho,  a  Platonist,  30,  64 

eUANTlTT,  Plalo'a  category 
of,  277  ;  in  Motion,  Speuaippna' 
definition  of  Time,  578 


RK, 


A.fON,  see  nvt ;  connected 
fitli  sphere  of  filed  stars,  359; 

and   Necessity,    see    Necessity ; 

Relation  to  Courage  and  Desire, 


RecoUeetlon,  406-410 

Religion,  Plato's  views  on,  494  sq. ; 
in  the  Lawe,  525 ;  popular,  500, 
591,  613 

Republic,  see  State;  when  com- 
posed, 141 

Retribution,  future,  391  sq.,  407 
sq. 

Rhetoric,  190,  514  J  Plato's  opinion 
of 

Rulers  in  the  Republic  must  be 
Philosopher*,  466 ;  clasa  of, 
omitted  in  the  Laws,  531 


the   Dialogues, 

Seme,  relation    to    Beaton,    436 

sqq. 
Sentuou*  Perception,  pp.  170, 428, 

009,23 
Sex,  Different*  of,  433 
Sicily,  Plato's  journeys  to  pp.  15, 
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Smell,  Plato's  theory  of,  428, 
113 

Socher  and  Stallbaum,  their  chro- 
nological arrangement  of  Plato's 
works,  101 

Socrates,  Plato's  relation  to,  9  ; 
manner  of  life  different  from 
Plato's,  41 ;  personality  in  the 
Dialogues,  159 ;  connection  of 
his  philosophy  with  Plato's,  see 
Platonic  Philosophy 

Sophistic,  183-189 

Sophron,  writer  of  Mimes,  before 
Plato's  time,  155,  12 

Soul,  of  the  Universe,  see  World  - 
soul ;  human,  389  sqq. ;  rela- 
tion to  the  body,  421  ;  in  the 
Laws,  527  ;  Theory  of  Xe- 
nocrates, 591  ;  of  Heraclides, 
009;  of  the  Epinomis,  614; 
Plato's  tripartite  division  of  the, 
413 

Space,  305,  312 

Speech,  see  Language 

Spcumppus,  553-578 ;  theory  of 
•knowledge,  566 ;  first  princi- 
ples, the  Good  and  the  Soul, 
568 ;  Numbers  and  Magnitudes, 
572-575  ;  Physics,  576  ;  Ethics, 
578 

Spheres,  heavenly,  379  sqq. 

Stars,  Theories  of  Plato  on  the, 
357,  379-382,  499  ;  Xenocrates, 
591 ;  Heraclides,  608-610  ;  The 
Epinomis,  614 

State,  end  and  problem  of,  461 ; 
Philosophy,  the  condition  of  the 
true,  466 ;  Aristocratic  character 
of  Plato's,  869  ;  based  on  his 
whole  system,  473  ;  Social  regu- 
lations of  the,  477-481 ;  whence 
Plato  derived  his  ideal,  482  ; 
affinity  with  modern,  490  ;  de- 
fective States,  492  ;  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  Laws  compared, 
533 

Steeds  of  the  soul  in  the  Phanlrus, 
392,  12 

Suicide  disallowed  by  Plato,  459 


rpELEOLOGICAL  view  of  Na- 

x    ture,  338 
Temperance,  452,  529 
Seia  /MoTpa,  176,  20 
Tluxetetus  oH 

Timonides,    ) 
Timotheus,  ibid.  30,  64 
Thcodorus    instructed    Plato    in 

Mathematics,  21 
Thought,  all  stages  of,  included  in 

Philosophy,  220  sq. 
Thrasyllus'    arrangement    of   the 

Dialogues,  98,  15  ;  99 
Time,  Plato's  theory  ofv  366,  382  ; 

Speusippus\   578  ;  Xenocrates', 

595 
Tones,   musical,  in    the  Tiimens, 

348,  140  ;  Heraclides'  theory  of, 

607,  14 
Transmigration,  391,  406  Bqq. 


TJNITY  and  Duality,  how  re- 
u   garded   by   Plato,   279,    146, 

518  ;  by   Xenocrates,  584  ;    by 

the  Platonic  Schools,  322,  83 
Universal,  Nature  of,  and  relation 

to  the  Particular,  240,  337  sq.  ; 

Law  as  a.  468 
Universe,  see  World 
Unlimited,     not    identified     with 

Matter  by  Plato,  521 


TTIRTUE,    444;    Socratic    and 
Platonic    doctrine    of,   448 ; 

Natural    disposition     to,     449  ; 

Customary  and  philosophic,  450 ; 

Plurality     of,    451  ;     Primary, 

451  ;    consists     in      harmony, 

474 
Void,  the,  Space,  305 


TXTEISSE'S  arrangement  of  the 

ff      Dialogues,  107 

Wisdom,  Plato's   definition   of,  iu 


the  Republic,  452  ;  in  the  Laws, 
529 

Wive*,  Coram  unit  j  of,  481,  485 

Women,  Plato's  opinions  about, 
456,  487,  542 

World,  Origin  of  thc„  303  sqq. ; 
Recording  to  Pinto,  303  sqq.; 
Xenocrates,  595  ;  Crantor,  619  ; 
periodical  change*  in  the,  382, 
383;  Bhope  of  the,  370;  per- 
fection of  the,  387  ;  system,  379 
sqq.,  608,  0119 

Wotidtotd,  Plato's  theory  of  the, 
341  sqq.  ;  Speusippus',  570  ; 
Xenocrates',  592 ;  Cntutor's, 
G19;  Evil,  in  the  Laws,  513 

YENOCJlATJlqm;  his  er- 

■"•  plnnalionof  tbo  Timeus,  365, 
154;  301,  5;  character,  588; 
Triple  division   of   Philosophy, 


582  ;  the  theory  of  Knowledge, 

583  ;  of  Unity  and  Duality,  584  ; 
of  Numbers,  58 1  sq.;  Magnitudes, 
indivisible  line*,  58T;  the  Soul, 
589  ;  Cosmology,  591  ;  Dromons, 
593;  Elements,  formalionofthe 
world ;  595  ;  Psychology,  596  ; 
Ethics,  597 

Xenophon,  his  alleged  enmity  with 
Plato,  37,  85;  conjectured  au- 
thorship of  the  Second  Alci- 
biudes,  50,  13 


yB-LS,  the  Cosmical,  382 

5TE.V0,  his  writings,   155,   12 ; 
™     lelation  of  Plato's  method  to 

that  of,  203 
Zcvt,  287,  172  ;  387,  50J  ;  592 
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